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From arid ground to green acres. From à life of little hope to thriving, busy 
populace. The Changing Picture springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At.Mahindra, we are happy to play this role of-a catalyst.in the development 
and improvement of backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or Igatpuri— 
wherever we go, we have looked to the needs and welfare of the community; 
Education, housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like proper roads, . 
drinking water, gardens, power have béen our first priority. ` ` 

afm 4 li. 4 qute res IS H i SET Sa a : ` 

The theme is to grow and develop together. To give back to society in no small 
measure, what we reap from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 
of thinking that has become a way of life. 
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ASP POISED FOR STAGE- II EXPANSIC 


With the successful commissioning of services—far the initial plant with a — additional steelmaking and 





IN 





Stage-l expansion facilities, the capacity of 100,000 tons/year. conditioning facilities, ASP is able to 
Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur is now — DASTURCC was also the engineering utilise to a greater extent the in-built 
going ahead with the Stage-ll consultant for ASP's Stage-! capacity of its existing blooming 
expansion. expansion which has just been and billet mills, while raising the 


DASTURCO has been fully involved Completed. With the installation of plant capacity to 160,000 tons/year 


in the planning and engineering of -—-.. And now, DASTURCO has been 
ASP since its inception. The firm í entrusted with the work on Stage-II 
provided the full range of consultanc , expansion which will further 
services— design and engineering, augment the capacity to 260,000 
procurement and inspection, tons/year. Newer technologies will be 
construction supervision and related adopted—vacuum refining facilities 
for improving product quality and 
productivity; and continuous casting 
for slabs and blooms in stainless 
steel and other alloy steel grades. 













Forge Shop : 2000-ton press in 
operation 









Steelmelt Sho» 1 : First tap of steel Stage-! Expansion New 50-ton 
from the 40-ton Electric Arc Furnace Arc Furnace 
(January 1965) 
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Billet Mill 650 mm size, commissioned 
in 1967 


DASTURGCO 


Total Engineering— ES M A AUR : 
Concept to Completion ‘toy Steels Plant. Durgapur ; Plant general view 





M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA U-MND-40A 
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RADEUS/LIC/13-83 


You pay less for 
life insurance. 


You'll soon have someone depending on 
you--you'll get married, and there will be 
children. So, sooner or later you will have 
to take a life insurance policy—for their 
protection. Make it sooner, and pay less. 
: (Premiums are lower for younger people). 


3 Now is the time to insure, when you are in 
the pink of health; illness or advanced age 
can mean higher premiums. Your LIC agent 
will tell you of the several advantages of a 
life insurance policy over other private 
savings or deposit schemes. 


There are different types of life insurance . 
policies like the Convertible Whole Life 
Policy, Endowment Policy, Whole Life Policy, 
etc.—to suit your needs. Your LIC agent will 
help you choose the right policy. Consult , 
him today, or contact the nearest LIC office 
for details. — ' 


Insure today for tomorrow's needs. 
Life Jusurauce Corporation of India 
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4, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048 


Tele: 644511, 641892. hop: AE : 
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RETAIL. AND ce as OF HOME FURNISHINGS. 


ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
, & 
FOUNDRIES ae. T 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE “ORE | 
| OFFER l ; 
- EX-STOCK 
VERY Low PHOS. PIG IRON 
‘AND > oe s 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
` PRODUCED IN THEIR, PLANT AT VYASANKERE . 


Please Conci. i 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED: 
"LOHDRI BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDI p 


Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) - Telex : BANGALORE. 427 





Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91: Bangalore: 32175: 
28262. 
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Attractive, Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined —the sewing machine that 
óutclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't, match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. ~ 


Patch Darner 
for easy darning feed for easy 


and quick 


adjustment of 


pressure on 
cloth. 


3-position drop 


adjustment of 
feed-dog. 
position. 





` 








Dial-type stitch Thread tensior 


regulator with 
lever for 
forward and 
reverse stitch 
control and 
locking 
arrangement. 


adjuster for X. 
regulating poo, 
thread tension. _ 


i Str eamlined feature for feature a better machineg 
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| e SATYADEV CHEMICALS LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Vadodara-390 004. 


Suppliers to some of the world's leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 


1910 


Established : 


SHIPCHANDLERS - 


Government Approved Manufacturers of 


Safety Appliances 





Ist Quay Street, Mazagoan, Bombay-400 010 


'Anchor House 
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 theartof 
good management... 


` moulding our varied resources — — human; | 


M 


d] natural, technological —forthe^ ^ ' ~ 
| | ‘common good. 


^ Shriram seminars and courses are part of \ 
_ this moulding process... which involves ° 
: executives in a ceaseless interchange of | 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, y 
‘evaluation and reconsideration of policies.) 
, So that.the Shriram organisation is const- 
, antly infused with fresh dynamism... and 
! our resources are utilised to the optimum., 
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inthe year 2001 AD? 


Two centuries ago, no one thought of 
producing aluminium industrially. Even at 
the turn of the century, aluminium was no 
more than a kitchen metal. Suddenly, in a 
few decades, aluminium has become the 
world’s most valuable industrial metal, - 
second only to steel. Ir is being used, more’ 
and more, for things we had never 
imagined. Aluminium, today, is the metal 
of rhe future. And in India, Indian . 
Aluminium has been the catalyst of this 
change. 


The first to embark on aluminium 


production in India, the first to effect major 
expansion, Indal has introduced almost 
the entire range of alloys in which rolled : 
and extruded aluminium products are 
available in the country. In its constant 
drive towards diversification, Indal has 
pioneered.the use of aluminium in 
aircraft, currency, power transmission, 
irrigotion tubing, transportation, packaging. 
housing and a host of other applications. 


Indal pioneering. It's bringing the furure , 
closer and closer. 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 


- Anything's possible 


HTC-IAL-407% 
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Unique opportunity for self- -employed 
; professional. and businessmen: . 


Publie | 
Wen 
onors you FUN 


' Substantial Tax Benefits! 


E Here's, how you gain from the scheme : 
ka INCOME TAX REBATE" on deposits upto Rs. 40,000 per annum 
mx INCOME TAX FREE COMPOUND INTEREST @ 99, per annum 


y FLEXIBILITY IN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION ranging from Rs. 100 
to 40,000 in a year 


- FACILITIES FOR REVIVAL OF DISCONTINUED. ACCOUNTS 
^ AVAILABLE- - 


|: B IN CASE OF FINANCIAL CRISIS,- PPF, SSH cannot be 
." attached by any Court 


D TOTALLY EXEMPTED FROM, WEALTH TAX 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT TODAY 
at any Branch of State Bank of India or at authorised . 
branches of United Bank of India, United Commercial 

l Bank, Allahabad Bank or'at the nearest Head Post Office. 


` For details; enquire: 


DIRECTORATE OF SMALL SAVINGS, Pavement of West. Bengal 
- Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ` 

Regional Director, National Savings,. Hindustan Buildings , . 

Calcutta 700 072/ Burdwan . 


> SMALL SAVINGS : Govt of West Bengal 
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THE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST “BOX: 338 NEW DELHI- (d 
.journalfwhich seeks to reflect through free discussion, every” . specialist too has voiced his .views. In this way it F 
«ade of Indian. thought and aspiration. Each month, a single ` ^ been possible to answer a - -real need of today, to gati 
coblem is debated by writers belonging fo different persuasions. - the facts and ideas of. this age and to help thinking peow 
)pinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from  — arrive at a certain degree of cohesion’ and clarity 
arvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political .. facing the -problems of economics, of Politics, of cult» 
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THE PUNJAB TANGLE 


a symposium on , 
the dimensions 


of a crisis 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A: short statement of 
the issues involved 


THE SEQUENCE 
Indar Gujral, former Union Minister, 
Government of India 


SOURCES OF TROUBLE 
Rajendra Sareen, Editor, Public Opinion 
Trends, Analyses & News Service, Delhi 


WHAT WENT WRONG 
Attar Singh, Chairman, 
School of Punjabi Studies, Chandigarh 


CRISES WITHIN THE CRISIS 
T.V. Sathyamurtby, teaches politics at 
York University, England, and is Visiting Fellow ` 
. at the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 


.ANOTHER ANGLE 
Prakash Tandon, President, National Council 
of Applied Economic Research, 


SANCTUARY 

Views expressed by Sajjan Singh Murgind Puri, 

A.G. Noorani, senior advocate; H.R. Khanna, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court; and 

Danial Latifi, senior advocate 


ETHNO-NATIONALISM 

K.R. Bombwall, former Professor and Head 
of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Kashmir, Srinagar 


COMMUNICATIONS 2 
Received from Harsh Sethi, A.L. Raval and 
. R.C. Saxena 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by M.S. Limaye 


COVER 
Designed by Madhu Chowdhury, of 
Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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IN a sense, the agony of Punjab has become the 
concern of our whole people. They cannot under- 
stand.. why the misunderstandings, suspicions and 
confrontations have -been .allowed to take on dan- 
gerous and provocative forms—and between Hindus 
and Sikhs who are inter-related in more. ways than 
one. Our problems are essentially the problems of 
growth ‘and’ rapid transformation, wherever.we are 
on this sub-continent. These problems have to be 
tackled ‘with ‘a sense of urgency, with sensitivity and 
understanding, and without resort to that terribly 
opportunist wéapon `of politicisation. . We have 


failed on all these counts. 


Punjab today is at the crossroads. The contin- 
uing manipulation of moyements, a false political 
move here ‘or there, religious assertions which have 
no rationale or relevance, propagandist posturings 
on separate statehood, and a silence of despair on 
the part of the majority that disapproves of com- 
munal ‘‘contortions and religious jingoism, could 
break the powerful inhibitions inherent in our society 
and open the floodgates to violence and terror. The 


cost would be terrible, and the damage to Punjab - 
- irreparable. 


We are aware of this dimension. And, 


` yet, there is silence. . 


. move his new wealth into the towns. 
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When we go below the surface situation in Punjab; 
we realise that the ‘green revolution’, which gave its 
cultivators the opportunity to dissolve the vicious 
patterns of poverty in the State, is petering out.’ The 
prosperous farmer, the Jat Sikh, is beginning to 
From land, 
the interest is shifting towards real estate and small- 
scale manufacture. . But the urban economic environ- 
ment has been the preserve of the Hindu, particularly 
the traders and professionals. 
ner of unregistered urban activity was adjustable in 
the past between the. communities the challenge to 
old vested interests is qualitatively different. The 
farmer-turned-entrepreneur is blocked and: seeks 
political clout. A communal consolidation helps in 
its crystalisation. _ : 


It is, as always in our conditions, a complex task 
to harmonise communal relations—made more com-. 


. madness. 


"been made to look sectional and.communal. 


Even though all man- 
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neglect the tangles that have to be loosened and 
knotted differently. We invariably seek security in. 
identity or .community consolidation where, in fact, 
there is no control on exaggerated assertions. or 'on 
abérrations. One madness soon confronts another 
In Punjab, this is suicidal. Hindu and 
Sikh are too evenly matched. The Hindu is seen .as 
denying the Sikh his State. The Sikh is seen as a 
potential secessionist. The truth is that Hindu and 
Sikh have to rule in harmony if Punjab that is part 
of India is their concern. To this, there is‘no alter- 
native, whatever the promptings of tle political 
adventurers and their formations. Yet, no one says 


. So in public. 


This is the canvas, sketched in simple and straight- 
forward lines, against which the so-called problem 
of Punjab has to be seen.- The demands of the 
Akali Dal, enunciated ironically only when power in 
the State had been lost by the party, are also the 
demands of the Hindu formations,.but they ‘have 
It is 
notfor the first time. After all, the Punjabi-speak- 
ing Hindus declared Hindi to be‘their mother-tongue 


. in a blatant political act to reduce the Sikhs to a 


permanent minority before post-partition Punjab was 
divided into Punjab and Haryana. Falsehood has 
taken its toll. Somehow, the silent majority, shock- 
ed by .the spread of communalism and its repercus- 


'sions, has to return the people to. essential truths— 


and in so doing -isolate those who are creating the 
tangles from which we seek to extricate ourselves. 


` The thesis that the Sikhs are discriminated against 
is actually without solid foundation. Every study 
shows that during these 35 years, apart from some 
obstruction here or there, the community has seen 
extraordinary progress all over India — and largely 
because of its inherent capacity to work at any and 
every job that is available. From agriculture to 
industrial challenges, nothing has daunted the 
members of the community. Today, some 13 million 


 Sikhs are flourishing over the sub-continent. ‘If the © 


lack of political power in Punjab is a source-of 


~The problem 


_ plicated and distorted by our tendency to ignore ‘or ` 


La 


A 


grievance, it has historic roots and cannot be thrust 
aside on mathematical calculations. Political manage- 
ment should be made of sterner stuff in Punjab, 
or else frustrations will grow into deep depression. 
And mental sickness can disorient a State more 
easily. than an individual. We should know. 


The central demands of the Akali Dal concerning 
Chandigarh, water sharing and territorial contiguity, 
should have been presented as the demands of 
Punjabis from joint meetings all over the State. 
Then, it would not have been possible to fiddle with 
them endlessly in the corridors- of power in Delhi. 


There was a massive political failure in Punjab : 


because divisiveness had become the instrument of 
governance. From this ‘failure, a whole tragedy has 
been enacted: ridiculous calls for ‘Khalistan’, vague 
talk about a ‘quom’, the elevation of terrorism into 
a religious cult and the elaboration of sanctuary in 
the Golden Temple for those who are evading the 
law. Fear will stalk Punjab until sanity returns, and 
sanity cannot return if we remain silent. 


Clearly, Punjab has focussed our minds on what 
are called ‘religious demands’. If the Sikh feels, and 
rightly so, that tobacco selling in the vicinity of a 
gurudwara is not tolerable, the Muslim has every 
reason to object to music near his mosque, the Hindu 
to the killing of-animals and the Christian, too, if he 
is harassed in any way at his place of worship. If the 
Sikh seeks the status of a ‘holy. city’ for Amritsar, he 
is not raising any strange demand, for the Hindus 
have elevated several cities to this status as if it were 
a matter of right — and, may be, the Muslims and 
Christians have ideas of their own. But, where the 
symbols of a faith are concerned, it is not possible 
to accept them as weapons. Kirpans, tridents; spears, 
even as miniatures, must be blunted. And sanctuary 
is untenable whatever the place of worship, or else 
we would cloak, criminality in -religion. Confused 


governance can do this if religion and its practise is. 


not underpinned with disciplines that apply to all 
faiths without distinction. Why are we quiet? Do we 
.not^want to establish these excellent principles in a 
singlé document? : 


toas 
r x 


Then, again, the absence of a uniform civil code is 
enabling all manner of religious chauvinists to project 
the demand for personal laws based on religious 
texts, thereby attempting to deny millions of our 
people the benefits of secular social enlightenment. 
The Hindu Civil code itself started the rot by per- 
petuating the traditional tax benefits accruing to the 
Hindu Undivided Family. At this moment in our 


growth, before the chauvinists run riot, it is impera- . 


tive that the communities evolve a single, uniform, 
civil code in the larger interests of the nation and its 
future. : 


In this connection, the only intelligent view about 
religious programmes being produced on government- 
controlled electronic media is that this is impermiss- 
able. The secular State should not be a lever for 
projecting religion, one or many. It is an activity 
that has the flavour of prosyletising, and can be 
misused. In any case, religion should. remain a 


- personal matter. It is not a subject for microphones 


and loudspeakers despite the patterns that are 
developing elsewhere. We have been drifting in this 
area because we have never attempted to detail a 
cogent viewpoint. This exercise is overdue as the cry 
rises for a kind of mass communication of various 
religions. What we need is a study of each other's 
religions so that we are better able to understand the 
culture patterns of our rather unique land. This 
study is non-existent despite our protestations about 
secularity. Math, s. 


This issue of SEMINAR attempts to project some 
of the more permanent political and social aspects of 


Punjab's growth and development now reduced to a - 


tangle by the manoeuverings of politicians and com- 
munalists. The issue is addressed both to the 
Punjabis, silent or otherwise, and to those elsewhere 
on our sub-continent who face similar cultural or 
ethnic problems. We are entering a very critical 
phase in our life as a free people. We have to equip 


. Ourselves to reject the cant and hypocrisy of those 


.Who continue to use religion as an opiate, and not 
asaforce to uncover the power of those values 
which are the base of a civilised and humane life. 
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GUJRAL 


PUNJAB and the whole country face ` 


a very grim situation. The Akali 
morcha was launched to wrest 
demands from the government but 
the changing equations in the Akali 
syndrome are today straining inter- 


. communal relationships. A veil of 
^ alienation is gradually. descending 


between the Hindus and the Sikhs 
whose common language, culture, 
familial relationships, and shared 
historical experiences should bind 
them closely together. Much has 
been written about traditional 
Hindu-Sikh relations. It is a sad 
spectacle that an essentially political 
struggle is being permitted to degene- 
rate into a fratricidal one. 


To understand the background, 
we must keep in mind that every 
Sikh is not an Akali and nor does 


the Akali Party stand for Khalistan. . 
Its leadership and vast following . 
does not have any such aspirations, 


although there are a few secessionists 
on the fringes who have adopted an 
extremist posture. 


Jt may also be kept in mind that 
the. Akali Party has always had a 
mix of religious fervour and politi- 
cal activity. Its leadership has been 
composed of two streams: the ‘Jathe- 
dars’ and the urbanised Moderates. 
While the two share a religious com- 
mitment, the areas of their activity 
have been distinct. The Jathedars 
have been mostly involved in the 
affairs of the Gurdwaras and mana- 
gement of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee; the Mode- 
rates have been active participants in 
electoral politics. But they have had 
tolean on cadres and use the plat- 
form of the Gurdwaras at the time 
of elections. 


In population, the Hindus and the 
Sikhs are almost equally balanced 
with the latter having an edge of 
about two per cent. About one-third 
of the Hindus are from scheduled 
castes. The Sikhs are not a monolith 
either.. Broadly, they can be divided 
into the Jats and the non-Jats. The 
scheduled castes amongst them 
(known as Mazhabi Sikhs) are social- 
ly under the pressure of the Jats, but 
their economic deprivation pulls 
them towards the radical, parties. 
The non-Jat Sikhs comprise two dis- . 
tinct streams. The Khatri Sikhs, 
most of whom used to live in the 
Pakistani part of India, are now 
spread; i in. urban areas in and out of 
Punjab. They «are, by and large, 
highly successful businessmen and 
entrepreneurs. , The rural ‘artisans 
also are non-Jats. Their, skills have 
traditionally been manifested in 
woodwork and excellence in handi- 
crafts. Gradually they have taken to 
small scale industry and done well. 


The caste divisiveness amongst the 
Sikhs persists despite powerful de- 
nunciation by the Gurus. The four 
broad divisions: Jats, Khatris, the 
artisans and Mazhabis don’t; as a 
rule, inter-marry. But familial rela- 
tionships and inter-marriages bet- 
ween Khatri Sikhs and Khatri 
Hindus are common. 


Politically, ‘too, their affiliations 


have been different. The Jats — by 


and large — have backed the Akalis. 
The Khatris and-the artisans have 


. mainly gone with Congress, while 
. the Mazhabis go more with the Left 


though some also with Congress. 


The ethnic background of. the Jats 


: continues to influence their. political 


outlook. Descendants of the Central 
Asian Huns, the Jats were very late 
migrants to the sub-continent. By 
the time of their arrival, the Hindu 
caste system had assumed a defined 
rigidity. This plus the hostile en- 
vironment made them into a sturdy 
community; socially confined, and 
outside the caste varnas, but finding 
themselves finally in the three main 
religions of the region. With the 
passage of time, a large section 
amongst them, those inhabiting the 
path of the invasions, were converted 
to Islam. The Sikh Gurus and parti- 
cularly Shree Guru Gobind Singh 
succeeded in spreading the gospel 
amongst the Jats of Doaba Punjab. 
Their valour and physical stamina 
produced the fighting component of 
the Sikh army in the time of th 

Gurus and even after. ] 


Much later, the third segment 
residing in Haryana and the neigh- 
bouring districts of Rajasthan and 
the U.P. came under the influence 
of the Arya Samaj. Their reformist 
movement was opposed to the Brah- 
manic caste system and rituals and 
provided the Jatsan inlet into the 
broad Hindu society. Their historic 
animosity to Islamic Delhi and the 
Sikh regimes to their West further 
consolidated their identity. 


A, a -counter to the growing 
nationalist movements, the British 
encouraged the building of the 
Unionist Party in un-divided Punjab. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Chhotu 
Ram and Sir Sunder Singh Majithia 
forged a formidable alliance. Their 
slogan of ‘Jat unity’ cut across the 
religious divide. Thé Unionist Party 
implemented its election manifesto 
and proceeded to abolish rural in- 
debtedness; prohibited land aliena- 
tion to non-agriculturists; ordered 


weekly holidays and fixed working, 


hours for shop assistants; regulated 
the Mandi practices; controlled the 
weights and measures to ensure 
their credibility and so on. 


Initially these" were resisted and 
viewed as anti-Bania and anti-Brah- 
min measures. But the Unionist bas- 
tion was now strong enough to push 

"ahead these progressive measures 
that strengthened its social roots. 
Later it exhibited enough resilience to 
push back the Jinnah wave for Pak- 
istan as well as to defeat the Muslim 

t 


League in the elections. Under its 
sway a vast maiority of Muslim and 
Hindu Jats stayed away from the 
Gandhian movement. Exceptions 
were very few and far between. 


But, the Sikh Jats had been 
anointed in a different tradition. 
Though the rich landed gentry re- 


mained with the Unionists, the radi-- 


calised: peasantry had been deeply 
influenced by the legendary Ghadar 
Party and Jallianwala Bagh. The 
Akali agitation for the release of 
Gurdwaras from the strangle-hold 
of decadent Mahants flowered into 
a glorious anti-British movement. 
Gandhiji treated the Akali Party at 
that phase as a close ally. 


All eminent Sikh leaders of the 
Punjab Congress, with the sole 
exception of Darbara Singh, were 
initially anointed by the Akali Party. 
Later they moved into different 
parties struggling against colonial 
rule, 


ith time, the Akali Party’s 
characteristics underwent a change 
particularly when Master Tara 
Singh, a Khatri Sikh and himself a 
first generation convert, came to 
occupy the position of leadership. 
He was a committed anti-British 
patriot, though sometimes he made 
alliances which went counter to the 
interests of the mainstream national 
Struggle. 


Partition and the series of com- 
munal riots in the earlier part of 
1947, brought a great deal of misery 
and suffering to both Hindus and 
Sikhs in .Pakistani Punjab. Many 
Sikh Jats had earlier gone over to 
till the newly irrigated lands of West 
Punjab. Now they came back to 
re-join their brethren. 


The Bhakra canals and the green 
revolution. transformed the sandy 
dunes and parched lands, ushering 
inanera of immense progress and 
prosperity. The flourishing Jat pea- 


santry could now effectively out- 


match the rich Khatri Sikhs who 
had provided the back-bone to 
Master Tara Singh’s leadership. 
Since a large number amongst these 
came to settle in Delhi and other 
metropolitan cities, their influence 
in the SGPC politics gradually 
diminished. Masterji picked up 


battle in the name of the Punjabi 
language and State. But his political 
stamina was now wearing thin. 


Partap Singh Kairon in the Cong- 
ress and Sant Fateh Singh amongst 
the Akalis were now in focus. They 
represented different streams of Pun- 
jab. politics but shared the loyalty 
and esteem of the Jat peasantry. Two 
tragic mistakes were, however, made 
then which were to determine the 
future of the State: The Arya Samaj- 
cum-Hindu Mahasabha leadership 
asked the Hindus to keep their iden- 
tity separate by declaring Hindi as 
their mother tongue. This segregated 
them from the Sikhs who were strug- 
gling hard to get the Punjabi lan- 
guage its deserved place of honour 
amongst the comity of other nation- 
al languages. 


The Hindu leadership was also 
averse to the idea of a Punjabi 
speaking State. The bi-lingual State 


` gave them a position of political 


advantage. Shrewd Kairon and the 
Congress Party knew fully well that 
a uni-lingual State would generate 
new power equations and Congress 
would be faced with matching the 
Akali Party. : 


During the process of State for- 
mation, the Akalis were keen to 
keep the State to the minimum size 


- so asto ensure a convincing Sikh 


majority’ but beyond a point this was 
not feasible. Ironically, they receiv- 
ed unsolicited support from Mrs. 
Gandhi who wished to enlarge 
Himachal and also from the Shah 
Commission which suggested the 
keeping out of Chandigarh. 


B, all this happened when Kairon 
was no more on the scene. While he 
was able to influence the power- 
equation within the Akali Party, 


` 


those who succeeded him lacked his ` 


skill and vision. In the new environ- 
ment the initiative passed decisively 
to the Akalis. Sant Fateh Singh 
pressed his advantage with skilful 
determination. . 


Lal Bahadur Shastri’s regime 
retreated step by step. Mrs. Gandhi, 
in the very early days of her power 
hardly had any options. An agree- 
ment amongst the Jats of Haryana 
led by Ch. Devi Lal and the Jat 
dominated Akali Party clinched the 
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issue. The State was split but the cut 
was not clean. Some territorial 
adjustments were left over. Chandi- 
garh — the Corbusier-dream city — 
was assigned to Haryana on the 
basis of rather confusing data. Mrs. 
Gandhi correctly perceived that it 
should go to Punjab but she wanted 
to do that in two stages: making it a 
Union Territory first. In retrospect, 
it might have: been much easier to 
work out an agreed solution at that 
stage itself. But the new ‘Unionists’ 
in her government were convinced 
that the three small neighbouring 
States of Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal would not be viable in the 
long run and soon they would agree 
to have a common capital; one 
Governor, a joint High Court and a 
Public Service Commission. Their 
vision was indeed dated. 


I, the 1967 elections, Congress 
was squarely trounced by the Akalis 
who asked an ex-High Court Judge, 
Gurnam Singh, to head" the Akali- 
Jan Sangh coalition. This was a 


` major change in Punjabi politics. 


The Jan Sangh had in the past 
opposed the formation of a Punjabi 
State, Punjabi language and the 
Akali Party. The Akalis too had 
never seen any virtue in the R.S.S. 
philosophy. Yet,an agreement to 
coalesce showed the way to a realis- 
tic and viable power balance that 
could satisfy the political aspirations 
ofthe Akalis within the framework 
of Hindu-Sikh cooperation. 


But the Congressmen found it 
hard to stay out in the cold for too 


‘long. They encouraged Lachhman 


Singh Gill to defect and form a 
government with their support. In 
the second round the same coalition 
came up again. Gurnam Singh now 
understood the advantages of keep- 
ing Delhi on his side which he skill- 
fully managed. But in-fighting in the 
Akali ranks roseto the surface again 
and the coalition fell. It was decisi- 
-vely pushed out in the 1972 elections. 


.In the euphoria of victory in war, 


the Congress appeal could not be 
matched. ! 


| Out of power and with Sant Fateh 
Singh dead, the Akali leadership 
was split into various factions. While 


. this process was still incomplete, the 


Emergency intervened. Both for 
reasons of ideology and for re-forg- 


ing inner unity, the Akali leadership 
launched a prolonged resistance to 
the authoritarian regime. A large 
number of its followers went to jail. 


Gi Zail Singh was the first 
non-Jat Sikh to became Chief Minis- 
ter of the State if we do not count 
the very brief spell granted to Gur- 
mukh Singh Musafir. With his earthy 
shrewdness, Zail Singh understood 
his own limitations. He decided to 
draw upon Sikh sentiment by turning 
theS tate machinery into a glorified 
institution of dharam prachar. A 
long road was built to connect the 
historic Gurdwaras and on its com- 
pletion he himself headed a mam- 
moth procession of the devotees; 
descendants of the 10th Gurv’s 


horses led the congregation; the his- . 


toric Sikh weapons were taken back 
from Britain with a great deal of 
religious fervour.. He went around 
finding new friends and allies in 
small gurdwaras and Thikanas of 
obscure Mahants. For a while it 
looked as if the Congress had indeed 
been de-secularised. - 


This was all good so long as he 
was in power. He perhaps did not 
realise that in the long run it was not 
possible to out-match the Akalis on 
their home-ground. They responded 
with the Anandpur Sahib Resolu- 
tion. It is believed that in its original 
form it expressed extreme postures 
which could have been interpreted 
in various ways to satisfy extreme 
opinions. : : 


Out of office, Giani Zail Sing 
and his colleagues were very haras- 
sed men. The coalition government 
of the Akalis and the Janata carried 
the vendetta too far. There was only 
one way in which Zail Singh could 
hit back: embarrass the Badal regime 
by activating his erstwhile allies and 
friends who would take impossible 
stands on religious - cum - political 
issues inside the  Akali Party. 
Bhindranwale is a find of that period. 
The Badal Government continued to 
have the backing of a vast majority 
of the Sikh masses and the Chief 
Minister was able effectively to neut- 
ralise efforts at de-railment though- 
pressure was gradually increasing. 
The Nirankari incident at Amrit- 
sar was its loud manifestation. 


It is interesting to recall that 
while the Morarji Government at 


the Centre was torn apart by inner 
dissensions, the Punjab coalition 
continued undisturbed. The Akalis 
did not raise the R.S.S. bogey. With 
Mrs. Gandhi’s return, the Akalis 
once again lost power for totally 
extraneous reasons. The moderates 
amongst them realised, for the third 
time, that the Congress would never 
permit them to rule unless they 
were willing to play its tune. In this 
mood it was difficult for them to 
resist pressures from other factions 
who were now very bellicose and 
had adopted divisive and revivalist 
postures. Some even talked- of 
Khalistan. a 


I, such an environment of intense 
in-fighting, the slogan of ‘Dharam . 


Yudh’ was raised. The Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution was brought out 
from archival custody. The thirty-six 
demands were formulated to chal- 
lenge the government. 


The war cry closed the  Akali 
ranks. Sant Harchand Singh Longo- 


-wal assumed command and in a few 


months nearly eighty thousand Sikhs 
had courted arrest. This was too 
much for Darbara Singh's Govern- 
ment or the Home Ministry of Giani 
Zail Singh to cope with. But their 
response was limited. They unilater- 
ally released all prisoners and con- 
ceded some religious demands. But 
the Prime Minister obviously wanted 
to resist the ‘political demands’ in 
order to weaken the Badal-Tohra- 
Longowal alliance so as to eliminate 


. any future political challenge from 


them or their like. The extremists 
were going wild which also suited 
governmental strategy; Hindus now 
shifted their loyalty from the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party to the Cong-I. 
The Delhi and Jammu elections con- 
firmed the validity of this approach. 


The Prime Minister was also not 
willing to concede the major reli- 
gious demand regarding the transfer 
of Gurdwaras outside Punjab to 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committee. She saw advantage 
in their autonomy. By and large, the 
Gurdwaras in Delhi and elsewhere 
are under the management and con- 
trol of Khatri Sikhs. Their vocations, 
prosperity, ethnic roots and small 
size has kept them close to the 
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Congress. Being a small minority 
outside Punjab, this allegiance pro- 
vides them security and opportunity. 


Jathedars Santokh Singh and Rachh- . 


pa) Singh of Delhi represent this 
persuasion. 


Í, a series of formal and informal 


' negotiations, the Akali representa- 


tives have been out-manoeuvred by 
superior tacticians on the govern- 
mental side who have brought them 
down step by step without yielding 
ground. 


Since the water and territorial 
disputes are to be referred to high 
level adjudications, the only remain- 
ing issue pertains to Chandigarh. At 
one stage, in 1973 or so, the Central 
Government evolved a formula of 
linking Chandigarh with Abohar and 
Fazilka. This was the brain child of 
wise Jagjivan Ram. Though it was 
accepted by Congress Governments 
in Punjab and Haryana, it flouted 
the universally accepted principal of 
contiguity. To link these two Tehsils 
with Haryana, a long corridor of 
nearly fifty miles across Punjab ter- 
ritory was perceived. If implemented 
this would generate a series of pro- 
blems and tensions. 


Abohar and Fazilka tehsils are 
Hindu majority areas. Their trans- 
fer to Haryana would adversely effect 
the Hindu representations in Punjab 
Assembly by two to three seats. It 
would also be difficult for the Lok 


- Sabha Speaker — Balram Jhakhar— 


to get re-elected from his present 
constituency. In the censuses of 1951 
and 1961, a large segment of the 
Hindus there had been persuaded to 
declare Hindi as their mother tongue. 
This distortion, it seems, has now 
been corrected. It would be wiser to 


` consign the territorial disputes to a 


Commission that could scientifically 


demarcate the areas on the: basis of 


language and contiguity. 


The transfer of Chandigarh to 
Punjab wil give about three addi- 
tional seats to Hindus in the Assem- 
bly. It is ironical that while the 
Akalis do not mind these tilts in 


favour of the Hindus, the Hindus ' 


seem to think otherwise. At a nego- 
tiating table, the Akalis have given 
up their claims to territories and 
waters allocated to Rajasthan; and 
informally they are even willing to 


accept the division 'of the city of 
Chandigarh. Then why the dead- 
lock? 


The failure of the Moderates to 
reach an agreement with government 
has,diminished their influence and 
stature.. The extremists have ac- 
quired- importance and publicity 


"which is out of proportion to their 


strength. But their wreckless acts of 
terrorism have destabilised Punjab 
and deeply hurt inter-communal 
relations. 


Ta is an economic dimension 

to the problem too: the green revo- ` 
lution has completely transformed 

Punjab's rural economy and life. 

Surplus agricultural produce brings ` 
in millions of rupees twice a year. 

This has modernised traditional agri- 

cultural practices; tractors and har- 

vesters have replaced the age-old 

plough and pair of bullocks. Con- 

sumerism has made its impact: TVs, 

videos, motor cycles, coolers .are 

now in demand in villages and small 

towns. s 


Social relations too have regis- 
tered a change. -Wages of a Punjabi 
farm hand are higher than the im- 
ported labour which comes from ad- 
joining States in large numbers caus- 
ing new varieties of social tensions. 
Punjab also gets sizeable remittan- 
ces from abroad and from its brave 
men in uniform. The impact of the 
surplus money has been registered by 
the urban housing and land values 
—both in villages and cities. 


Since the Planning Commission 
does not wish to industrialise the - 
State, 70 per cent of its bank de- 
posits are flushed out and invested 
outside Punjab. This frustrates the 
educated younger generation of Jat 


` Sikhs who are keen to find avenues 


for investment and new vocations 
for themselves. Bumper harvests of 
cotton and sugar-cane cause serious 
difficulties to farmers since the sugar 
and.textile mills are few and far 
between. à 


This investment frustration gen- 
erates a feeling of ‘discrimination’. 
It also creates intense competition in 
existing mandis and small towns 
where the Hindu businessmen’ do- 
minate. They now feel insecure. As 


time passes and the activities of the 
extremists escalate, a new phenome- 
non of double-alienation is surfac- 


' ing. The Hindus—particularly the 


traders and industrialists—fear dan- 
ger to their life and property. Itis 
no more possible for them to sus- 
tain their normal activity. The tra- 
ding channels outside Punjab are 
unwilling to extend any credit or 
consign their goods without advance 
payment. Banking credits have 
shrunk. The better-off amongst them 
are moving out, the lesser ones are 
bewildered and they, therefore, con- 
tribute to the finances and strength 
of Hindu communalists. ` 


O, the other hand, many Sikhs 
feel that government is unwilling to 
diffuse the situation due to commu- 
nal and narrow electoral consi- 
derations, $0 they polarise the fun- 
damentalists 


The administrative authorities and 
the police have exhibited their in- 
capacity to deal effectively with law- 
lessness. There have been situations 
in which peace loving and respect- 
able Sikhs have been humiliated as 
happened during the Asiad. Such an 
emotional alienation pushes them 
closer to sectarian politics. 


Part of the Punjab tragedy is be- 
cause of the national situation, where 
the Central leadership exhibits its 
incapacity to deal with pertinent 
issues and prefers the easier course 
of drift. In recent years, the Cong- 
ress (I). has come to assign priority 
to its electoral interests. This ap- 
proach makes it lean towards what 
is being called the *Hindu-backlash'. 
This perception induces it to adopt 


a policy of drift both in Punjab and - 


Assam and of building up tension 
in Jammu & Kashmir, thereby choos- 
ing to tread the dangerous path of 
directing the polity towards de-secu- 
larisation. 


Other political parties have been 
taking a rational and positive view 


but they have been unable to inter- ` 


vene effectively because, on one side, 
the Moderates in the Akali Party are 
not willing to pull their full weight 
against the extremist ascendancy and, 
on. the other side, Mrs. Gandhi does 
not recognise the urgency for a poli- 
tical settlement. 
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— owees of trouble 


RAJENDRA SAREEN 


THE situation in Punjab is a crisis 
of unprecedented dimensions. The 
real issue involved is the fracturisa- 
tion of the Punjabi polity. Given the 
horizontal and vertical cleavages, it 
is no use lamenting the collapse of 
the traditional brotherhood which 
bound the Hindus and Sikhs together 
with a common heritage of tradition, 
history, culture and family relations. 


When the substance gets buried 
under an overlay of obfuscation 
created by doublethink, doublespeak 
and doubleact, the loss of purpose 
and direction is the natural conse- 
quence. The result is the drift that 
has overtaken Punjab. 


The problems of Punjab have been 
aggravated by an unfortunate admix- 
ture of strength and weakness among 
both the Akalis and the government. 
The Akalis have an effective organi- 
sation and widespread support at 
the grassroots level but are badly 
served by the absence of a farsighted 
leadership capable of formulating 
and articulating the aspirations of 
their followers in terms: of coherent 
and rational formulations. 


The government has the advantage 
of a strong leader in the personality 
of Mrs. Gandhi but finds itself out 
on a limb in respect of both admin- 
istrative and political infrastructures 
as instruments of governance. The 
Akali leaders find themselves unable 
to harness the energy triggered off 
by the agitation and the government 
finds itself helpless to tackle the 
situation on the ground. In the 
ensuing state of drift the groundswell 
of extremism among the Sikhs and 


communalism among the Hindus is 
throwing up new groups of leaders 
driven by blind passion and prejudice 
without the knowledge of and ability 
to comprehend the ultimate disaster 
towards which Punjab is hurtling 
along. 2 : 


The division of Punjab in 1947 on 
the basis of Muslim and non-Mus- 
lim communities set the process of 
fracturisation in motion. 


The Punjabi Muslims in Pakistan’ 
being a majority community were at 
least able to retain their identity 
even in the process of integration 
into the mosaic of Pakistani national- 
ism. However, the strident notes of 
Punjabi assertion in Pakistan created 
asituation where it became instru- 
mental in the disintegration of that 
country by alienating the Bengalis. 
After the secession of the East wing, 
the process has begun to create fresh 
problems of integration in relation 
to Sind and Baluchistan. 


On the Indian side, both Hindus 
and Sikhs, instead of mending the 
fracture have mindlessly góne around 
accentuating the cleavage. The Hin- 
dus committed a grievous blunder 
by virtually turning back on their 
Punjabi identity and the Sikhs inflic- 
ted a body blow by seeking to inter- 
pret Punjabi ethos in terms of Sikh 
exclusivism to the repudiation and 
renunciation of the spiritual linkages 
with Hinduism and the cultural and 
linguistic dimensions imparted to 
Punjabiat by the Islamic influence. 


The proclivity to give Punjabiat 
an exclusively Sikh character has 
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done as much damage to the Punjabi 
personality as the unwise and- sense- 
less tendency of the Hindus to 
abandon their Punjabi heritage and 
get lost in the wider Indian mosaic. 
Far from enriching Indian national- 
ism, the Punjabi Hindus have become 
a people adrift without roots and 
cultural anchorage. They have be- 
come free India’s Wogs —— rootless, 
confused and unsure of their origin 
or destiny. 


Su. exclusivism defends itself on 


the ground that Hindus have de- ` 


nounced their mother tongue — 
Punjabi. So strong are the feelings 
triggered off by this perceived 'per- 
fidy' that a whole lot of myths and 
fallacies have grown around it. But 
this phenomenon needs to be under- 
stood in proper historic perspective. 
For some 200 years now, the north- 
western and central parts of the 
subcontinent have been through a 
process of linguistic integration 
around Hindi and Urdu, the two 
variations of Khari boli, in which a 
score of languages in this part of 
the subcontinent have gradually 
merged. 


To start with Pakistan: Pushto is 
a very rich language endowed with 
its own vocabulary, grammar and 
literary tradition but ‘the official 
language of the NWFP remains 
Urdu. Even the avowed supporters 
of regional nationalism did nothing 
to reverse that. The Pakistani area 
of Punjab too has Pothohari, Pun- 
jabi and Saraiki as the three princi- 
pal languages of the province, but 
the official language was and conti- 
nues to be Urdu. Sind too has Urdu 
as its language even though Sindhi 
had a rich tradition of culture and 
literature long before Urdu was 
even conceived. Baluchistan has 
Baluchi and Brohi but all compo- 
nents of opinion in the province 
have agreed on Urdu as the official 
language. 


In India, Jammu and Kashmir 
has Kashmiri, Dogri and Ladakhi. 
All three languages possess their 
own distinct literary and cultural 
heritage but the official language 
was and continues to be Urdu. 
Himachal Pradesh has three dialects 
but the people have accepted Hindi 
as the official language. Rajasthan 


has Marwari, Bagri and Rajasthani 
but the official language is Hindi. 
UP has Khari boli, Braj, Awadhi, 
Kumaoni, Garhwali and -Bundhel- 
khandi but all these have made way 
for Hindi as the official language. 
Haryana has a distinct language of 
its own but has opied for Hindi as 
the official language. Bihar has Bhoj- 
puri and Magadhi but the official 
language is Hindi. Madhya Pradesh 
too has its distinct dialects but the 
official language is Hindi. 


In the light of this the only excep- 


tion in the subcontinent to this 


general thrust of linguistic integra- 
tion is Punjab in India where Pun- 
jabi has been given the status of an 
official language. As such it is an 
exception to the general rule. So, if 


‘Hindus did tend to go along with 


the general trend, it is not some- 
thing which should become a cause 
of permanent grievance and cleavage 
in the Punjab. The point to remem- 
ber is that when Punjabi became 
the official language of Punjab and 
the State was reorganised on that 
basis, the: Hindus of Punjab did 
accept Punjabi as the official lan- 
uage and there is no support for 
displacing Punjabi from the position 
of eminence as the State language. 


Before the partition in 1947, it 
was customary for the elites to con- 
verse in Hindustani rather than in 
Punjabi regardless of whether they 
were' Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs. Dr. 
S.D. Kitchlew and Giani Kartar 
Singh were the two most outstanding 
examples of eminent Punjabis who 
conversed in-Hindustani instead of 
Punjabi. 


C ox misgivings have been 
aroused by the reckless talk of Sikh 
aspirations of ‘sovereignty’ and 
identity. This is not a new pheno- 
menon. This matter was examined 
in a study done for the Government 
of India*. The conclusion drawn 
on that occasion, which still remains 
valid, was that ‘a secessionist move 
to become a serious threat to the 
national security and unity must 
have strong socio-economic ‘and 
cultural compulsions to sustain it. 


If those factors exist.then sooner or 


*The Psyche of the Sikhs: An un- 
published document prepared z ‘the 
author i in August 1971, 


later a secessionist move is bound. 


to emerge and grow into a tangible 
threat.: The emergence of Bangla- 
desh movement in Pakistan is a 
case in point. Political platforms, 


alone, however, cannot turn. into. 


that and at worst such attempts 
would end up in tub-thumping “for 
attracting attention and seeking 
favourable settlements on peripheral 
points. This aspect of the matter is 
of crucial importance not only in 
respect of the Sikhs but also many 
others. 


‘The Akalis’ indulgence in seces- 


. sionist talk is without any substan- 


tial significance even if they do 
succeed in mobilising some sort of 
popular support around such a 
platform. They will breathe fire and 
brimstone only when they are out of 
power and turn into responsible and 
mature leaders when in saddle. The 
reason simply is that the Sikhs, the 
loud protestations of the extremists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
have no genuine cause for seeking 
secession from the Union. They are 
doing well in services and profes- 
sions, the shares enjoyed by them 
being far in excess of what would be 
their due on a proportionate basis: 


‘The Sikhs particularly have a 
vested interest in the country’s unity 
and integrity insofar as a very sub- 
stantial part of their population 
lives outside Punjab and their pros- 
perity in a large measure stems from 
the unlimited opportunities they 
enjoy all over the country. In almost 
all the major towns in the North, 
East and West of the country there 
are a good number of Sikhs in 
the wealthy layer of society besides, 
the large number of skilled tech- 
nical personnel and businessmen. 
Even within Punjab the green revo- 
lution would have turned into a 


green disaster if there were not the . ` 


vast market in the rest of the coun- 
iry to absorb the grain surplus. Nor 
is there any cultural antagonism to 
estrange them from the national 
mainstfeam. 


*Throughout the last 24 years (this 
was written in 1971—-author) since 
independence there never has been'a 
single occasion when the Sikhs have 
not stood solidly loyal to the coun- 
try on all issues of fundamental 
importance. Even when Sant Fateh 
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"Singh had the active support of the 


` “dominant section of the community ` 


atthe time of his last fast during 
.the war with Pakistan in 1965, and 
“some of his colleagues were openly 
., talking. sedition.and threatening col- 
“laboration with Pakistan, the Sikh 
` masses gave no quarter to the enemy 

qanor did they remain indifferent to the 
“tasks of national defence. -It is, 
"Er eretore my definite view that the 
Sikhs will never pose a secessionist 
"threat to the country. 


*But it does not follow from, what 
Ihavestated above that they will 
be silent sentinels on the borders. 
They ‘would never quieten down 
sufficiently to be taken for granted 


- and it must be accepted as a factor 


to live with that Sikh politics 
"will continue to be turbulent- and 
require a perpetual alert so that 
timely remedial-steps shall have to 
: be taken from time to time as any 
given situation develops. The turbu- 


‘lence of Sikh politics does not stem : 


from any immediate factors. The 
real causes -are embedded in the 
- history of the land and its people. 
Nor is factionalism among the Sikhs 
za recent phenomenon: The state of 
affairs just before, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh founded his kingdom and 
soon after his demise should serve 
‘as an illuminating example from 
which appropriate lessons can be 
_ drawn.” > ; 


L 


IL the’ course of the same study I 
had warned against the temptation 
to accentuate factional’ conflict 
among the Akalis." Tt was pointed 
out that ‘ever since 1947 and even 
‘before that all attempts to play one 
faction of the Akalis against the 
other have without exception proved 
counter-productive. These attempts 
initiated by the ruling party from 
time to time at the instance of its 
local leaders have never succeeded 
even when these were conducted by 
leaders of an exceptionally high cali- 
bre and standing such as S. Pratap 
` Singh Kairon and the Jathedars led 
by Jathedar Udham Singh Nagoke. 


. Similar attempts now when the . 


Congress Party is bereft of effective 
leadership will be doubly disastrous. 
A more realistic course would be to 
leave the Akali politicians alone to 
sortit out among themselves and 
-then deal with whatever faction 
emerges victorious,’ 


H.. it would be pertinent to go 
into the background of Sikh politics, 


.the course it has taken so far and 


why they have failed to achieve ful- 
filment. This aspect of the matter 
was dealt with in considerable detail 
by’ me in paras 31 to-38 in the 
Punjab Government Note dealing 
"with the Akali demand for division 
of Punjab State prepared in 1965. 
These paras are reproduced below: 


‘The Akali movement started as a 
symbol of the Sikhs' determination 
to partake in the country's struggle 
for freedom in full measure. Through 


most of that period, the Akalis not - 
‘only sympathised with the freedom" 


struggle but led the Sikh masses into 
actual participation therein. Even 
the movement for divesting the here- 
ditary mahants of their stranglehold 
“on the Gurdwáras was motivated by 


a desire to prevent the sacred places . 


becoming the bulwark of reactionary 
forces operating in. collaboration 
with the foreign rulers. Almost all 
the' prominent 
whose record of suffering for the 
national cause and substantial con- 


‘tribution to its consolidation has 


been second to none, graduated into 
the national politics from among the 
ranks of the Akalis. 


“However, ' the introduction of 
elections to the Shiromani Gurdwara 


- Parbandhak Committee injected the 


virus of factionalism because the 
control of Gurdwaras assumed a 
very alluring prospect for giving 
direction to the Sikh politics which, 
in the very nature of things, deter- 
mines the shape of politics in the 
Punjab State. Consequently, a situa- 
tion has emerged where playing 


upon the religious and communal ^ 


susceptibilities of the Sikhs proves 
highly profitable for capturing the 
control of the Gurdwaras while at 


, the same time causing complete rout 


in the elections to the legislatures. 
The result is that even though the 


Akalis continue to retain the hold . 


of the Gurdwaras, they have landed 
themselves in :complete wilderness 
politically. 


‘As a matter’ of fact, the entire 
course of Akali politics has been 
conditioned by the exigencies of 
Gurdwara politics. Master Tara 
Singh ousted Baba Kharak Singh, 
the legendary Sikh leader, from the 
control of the Gurdwaras ón the plea 
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-of Akali politics. 


Sikh nationalists, 


that the Sikhs dto mobilise. the 
resources of the Gurdwaras for 
participating in the freedom struggle 
against the British. Master’ Tara 
Singh was at that.time taking active 
part in the Congress and for a con- 
siderable time-was a member of the 
P.P.C.C. as also the A.I.C.C. Later, 
however, he drifted away. from the 


mainstream of the national freedom. 


struggle motivated entirely by fac- 
tional considerations for retaining 
the control of the -Gurdwaras for 
which purpose he sought and obtain- 
ed active collaboration of the British 
Government. One step leading to the 
other, he even actively campaigned 
for the British war effort while all 
the Sikh nationalist leaders were 
locked up in jails. It is unneces- 


sary to recount’ in detail the, history: B 


The broad fact, 
however, must’ be recorded that 
every single turn of it has been moti- 
vated by a desire to retain the con- 
trol of Gurdwaras. 


‘Even _the current crisis (the 
1965 Punjabi Suba agitation—) has 
stemmed from the same deeprooted 
malaise. Emerging out of his ‘self- 
imposed exile from Akali politics in 
the wake of his disastrous rout dur- 
ing the Gurdwara elections in 1964, 
Master Tara Singh, in a- bid to settle 
his score with Sant Fateh Singh, 
called for a “self-determined politi- 
cal status? for the Sikhs on August 
2, and not to be left behind, Sant 
Fateh Singh scuttled his talks with 
the Prime Minister in a huff and in 
the middle, of. August declared his 
resolve to undertake a fast unto 


death to be followed by self-immola- ~ 
‘tion if his demand was not conceded 


within 15 days. It will thus be seen 
that there shall never be’ an end to 
this trouble unless some way can 


be found to divest the Gurdwara’ 
management of its factional over- - 
tones which in turn are the diréct: 


result of elections to the S.G.P.C. 


‘In dealing with the problem posed 
by the Akalis, it is necessary to 
understand that the real motivation 
for it is a desire for political power. 


“However, even if the Punjabi Suba 


is formed, the Akalis:shall never be 
able tó capture power because of the 


`. voting structure of the constituencies ` 
'and the system of joint electórates. 


It is worth mentioning that every 
single.general election since 1952 has 
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been preceded by an agitation of the 
Akalis. Even though they invariably 
. Succeeded in arousing fierce passions 
and mass hysteria, whether in the 


name of Gurdwaras or raising the - 
issue of discrimination against the , 


Sikhs, they were never able to reflect 
their strength in terms of electoral 
gains. The Akali Dal contested 
general elections in 1952 and 1962 
under its own banner and its election 
manifesto rested entirely on the 
question of Punjabi Suba. 


‘It is of interest.to note that both 
these elections were preceded by 
long periods of .intensive agitation 
on the part of the Akalis. Prior to 
1952, the agitation centred around 
the question of recognition of back- 
ward classes among the Sikhs and 
non-implementation of the Sachar 


Formula. The 1962 general election. 


was preceded by a long period of 
political turmoil in Punjab created 
by the Akalis, first by sending over 
25,000 volunteers to jails in the 
course of a morcha in 1960 followed 
by a fast by Sant Fateh Singh which 
was given up after Master Tara 
Singh had declared that he was satis- 
fied that the non-formation of 
Punjabi Suba was not an act of dis- 
crimination against the Sikhs. 


“Subsequently, Master Tara Singh 
himself launched upon a 49-day fast 
in August, 1961, which was given up 
when the Government of India ag- 


reed to constitute a Commission to. 


examine the complaints of discrimi- 
nation against the Sikhs. Master 
Tara Singh, however, soon after 
backed out and decided to boycott 
this Commission. During these elec- 
tions, the Akali Dal secured only 14 
out of 126 seats in 1952 and 19 out 
of a total of 154 seats in 1962. It is 
of interest that these gains of the 
Akali Dal were not only insignificant 
in terms-of the total strength of the 
Assembly but constituted merely a 


fraction of the total number of Sikh - 


candidates returned to the Legis- 
lature on the Congress and other 
tickets. 


‘The 1957 General Elections were 
also. preceded by an Akali morcha 
in 1955 which together with the 
S.R.C. report culminated in the evo- 
lution of the Regional Formula and 
the renunciation of ‘politics by the 
Akali Dal. Later, however, Master 


Tara Singh backed out from his 


'commitment because he demanded 


the right to lay down the law in 
selecting. Congress nominees for the 
elections, which the other groups 


would not countenànce and, there- -~ 


fore, he decided to contest the 1957 


general elections on the Panthic tic- ` 


ket, but-could not get any candi- 
date returned to the Vidhan Sabha. 


‘In this connection, it is also well 
to remember that even though the 
Pepsu was a Sikh majority State, the 
Akalis as such were never able to 
capture power except when they ente- 


red into coalition with other groups. - 
The. point of dilating so much on . 
this aspect of the matter is that since - 
a Punjabi:Suba is sought, albeitim- - 


pliedly, as a means of capturing 


power which in the fact of political - 


realities may not materialize, the 
creation of the Suba will not mean 
and end of trouble by the Akalis for 
achieving their ends. ~ 


*Unfortunately the-thought pro- 
cesses of the Akalis are still condi- 
tioned by medieval concepts, think- 
ing in terms of political , power 
wielded by religious or denomi- 
national communities. They have yet 


to become conscious of the impossi-: 


bility of those concepts in relation 
to the present day political realities. 

They seem to be de]uding themselves 
that they will find a way of getting 
over the system of political majority 
wielding power on the basis of joint 
electorates. The emphasis in their 
discussions and even public pro- 
nouncements is that the Hindus have 
got Hindustan, Muslims have got 
Pakistan, the Sikhs must get Pun- 
jabi Suba, 


‘It is, therefore, absolutely certain - 


that the-next focus of their attack 
will be the very concept of secular 
nationalism as the basis of the Con- 
stitution and the system of joint elec- 
torates. This attack will inevitably 
derive strength from the realities of 
political frustration, economic hard- 
ships and strained communal rela- 
tions which will be the necessary 
concomitants of the Punjabi Suba. 

The State Government views such a 
contingency with grave anxiety 
because its-experience is that the 
Akali leadership is totally devoid of 
any sense of proportion while eng- 
aged in whipping up mass hysteria- 


to avenge their thwarted ambitions. . 


‘The tone and temper of their pro- 


nouncements has always been highly 
Provocative and inflammable.’ 


A, important feature of extrem- 
ism and/or secessionist talk among 


` the Sikhs is that it has invariably 


coincided either with the emergence 
of factional troubles in the Congress 
Party, or with the exigencies of Gur- 
dwara politics. There has never been 
any major political development in 
the Punjab when the factions among 
the Akalis have not developed links 
with the factions in the Congress 


and both tried to use each other to . 
their mutüal advantage. That would. 


explain to a considerable extent the 


reason for frequent migrations from: 


one party to another which is never 
a orie way traffic. 


In.a study ‘Sikh Secessionism’, 
done’ for the Government of India 


by me in January 1972 on secession- . 


ist impulses among the Sikhs and 
their nexus with the turbulence of 
Sikh politics, it was observed that 
*the restlessness of the Sikhs and the 
comparative ease with which they 
reconcile themselves with and parti- 
cipate in the scheme of national 
polity primarily arises out of the 
hiatus between the attitudes develop- 
ed over the centuries which have 


become embedded in their psyche. 


and their awareness of the contem- 
porary socio-economic realities. The 
medieval concepts of political power 
vesting in denominational commu- 
nities evokes an echo in their hearts, 
but they are equally conscious of the 


power and reality of the modern. 
through: 


democratic institutions 
Which they are able to wield effective 
power and influence. 

*The Sikhs are passionately devot- 
ed to their religious tenets. Even the. 
most superficial suggestion of dis- 


"respect to or disregard of the sym- 


bols of their faith would tend to. 
arouse an outburst of extreme sensi- 
tivity, but with increasing affluence 
and their penchant for modernity, 
the Sikhs are gradually taking re- 
course to social mores which aré 
incompatible with dogmatic adhe- 
rence to certain archaic symbols, 
traditions and customs. Even so; the 


very people who have forsaken rigid" 


religious conformity will rise up in 
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tevolt at the faintest indication of 
ridicule of their religious practices. 
This . dichotomy bewilders most 
observers who find it inexplicable, 
But this is the cardinal point in the 
situation and needs to be kept in 
focus all the time. The Akalis survive 
politically also on the strength of 
the existence of this feeling by link- 
ing up the economic or other issues 
to the vague ideas of Sikhs in 
danger. 


‘It is this background against 
which the Sikh behaviour needs to 
be understood. That explains why 
the Sikhs may vote in substantial 
number the Congress or the Com- 
munist. (candidates) for the legisla- 
tive elections, but invariably return 
the Akalis to the Gurdwaras. It is 
not without significance that succes- 
sive Sikh leaders who graduated into 
politics through the Akali Dal and 
joined the Congress invariably failed 
to make headway in their attempts 
to dominate the Gurdwara politics 
but still could retain their political 
position and win seats from domi- 
nant Sikh constituencies. This also 
' explains why the many Sikh leaders 

of the Congress feel impelled to 
- cultivate support among the Akalis. 


‘It needs to be noted that the agi- 
tation for the Punjabi Suba ended 
up With a settlement and again re- 
appeared with breach of relations 
between the Congress and the Akalis. 
Every time there is an attempt by 
‘the Congress to rid the Gurdwaras 
of the Akali influence, the Akalis 
entrench themselves more powerfully 
and securely in the Gurdwaras. Even 
a suspicion of an Akali leader or 
faction having been sponsored by 
the Congress will be enough to 
“wreck its chances of success in the 
Gurdwara elections. This is the 
. phenomenon that sustains the Akali 
movement and is likely to continue 
fo do so for a considerable time to 
come. Any attempt to eliminate this 
factor will in all likelihood prove 
self-defeating and utterly futile. 


“A more practical approach will 

, be to let the course of social evolu- 
tion run its course. The Sikhs are 

too practical-minded to shut them- 

selves off from modern growth. In 

good time, the factors which’ sus- 

tain the Sikh turbulence shall lose 

their validity and relevance. In any 


event the self-induced and simulated 
fears about the future of Sikh reli- 
gion are based on a wilful distortion 
of reality. Sikhism has an enduring 
quality which is not contingent on 
raucous agitations whipped up on 
transient factors. 


*Turbulence of the Sikhs emanates 
from a variety of factors—the most 
powerful of which is factionalism 
and caste rivalry. The Jats are the 
dominant element both numerically 
and otherwise. The ethnic origin of 
the Jats, the unsettled socio-econo- 
mic conditions as also the physio- 
psychological experiences through 
which they have traversed in the long 
course of history have all left their 
indelible marks on their social beha- 
viour. Sikhism raised them to the 
level of social equality ‘with high- 
caste Khatris and others. Their eco- 
nomic affluence and influence, how- 
ever, is a more recent phenomenon. 
It is only during the last 60 years or 
less that they have achiéved an eco- 
nomic breakthrough as a result of 
the opening of irrigation projects 
which raised agriculture from the 
level of below subsistence to that of 
a paying occupation’ and now with 
the greén revolution has converted 
it into a highly profitable business. 
As a result of the vastly improved 
educational facilities and high pace 
of economic growth, there have dur- 
ing the last 25 years opened up vast 
professional opportunities to them. 


` ‘Against this background, the Jat 
is inclined to guard jealously his 
new-found importance. He is fiercely 
possessive and highly suspicious of 
any attempt by the traditional high- 
caste elements of the Sikh com- 


munity or the Hindus to control the : 


levers of power and authority. This 
is the root of his turbulence, the 
religious overtones notwithstanding. 
However, for all his aggressiveness, 
the Jat has a very shrewd sense of 
opportunity and occasion and once 
he is reasonably reassured that, his 
basic interests are secure, he will 
readily cooperate with authority 
without sticking to rigid positions. 
Tt is not without significance that 
Master Tara Singh, a Khatri, lost 
ground to Sant Fateh Singh, whose 
entire support was among the Jats 
and his opponents openly ràn him 
down as a *Bhapa" by which label 
the high-caste Khatri Sikhs from 


Rawalpindi area of West Punjab afé | 
described.’ 


T. important thing is to put an 
end to unsettled conditions in 
Punjab. Apart from a negotiated 
setilement with the Akalis, it is 
equally important to eliminate the 
canker of factional fights. In a note 
dealing with ‘Politics in Gurdwaras’ 
submitted to the Chief Minister of , 
Punjab on July 3, 1965, I had 
pointed out that ‘in case Punjabi 
Suba is to be formed it is necessary 
to take the precaution that the 
management to the Gurdwaras must 
necessarily be divested of its fac- 
tional overtones. As already pointed 
out, the basic source of most politi- 
cal troubles in respect of the Sikh 
politics in Punjab stems from fac- 
tional fights for the control of the 
Gurdwaras. 


*À concrete suggestion for con- 
sideration is that the Akali leaders 
should be told to settle among them- 
selves on a panel of names for con- 
stituting a Trust to take over the 
management and control of the 
Gurdwaras and thereafter the Gur- 
dwara Act should be suitably 
àmended to abolish elections to the 
SGPC and vest full powers in respect 
of Gurdwaras all over the country in 
the Trust. Since the whole point of 
this suggestion is to eliminate the 
source of trouble, it would be of 
great help if the government make 
it clear right in the beginning that 
they would not sponsor any name: 
whatsoever for inclusion in the 
Trust, nor would they stand in the 
way of any person mutually agreed 
upon by the two factions of the 
Akalis as also some other non- 
aligned prominent Sikh. | ` 


‘The point is that the Trust should 
be constituted on the basis of a con- 
sensus so that no group .car later 
challenge its authority. Once this 
step is taken, . the Gurdwaras would 
cease to be a battlefield of personal 
or group ambitions. Nor would there 
be any opportunity for the politi- 
cians to adopt exaggerated stances to 
do each other down with the result 
that the whole point of playing upon 
religious and communal susceptibili- 
ties would be lost.’ ; 


The prosperity of Punjab duririg. 
the rest of this century is not. going 


to be based exclusively on agricul- 
ture, It is time not to raise contro- 
versies but to ponder and consider 
the thrust of economic and techno- 
logical development during the next 
two decades and then evolve a stra- 

. tegy to ensure that the headstart the 
State has is neithér dissipated nor 
obstructed. — * 


Pa prosperity has never had 
any linkages with protectionism. It 
has primarily emanated from unres- 
tricted opportunities. The manner in 
which the Punjabi Suba demand was 
pressed and the haste with which it 
was implemented in 1966 created 
serious constraints for the people of 
Punjab and these could have badly 
curtailed the scope for their growth. 
The vast measure of goodwill for 
Punjab helped the people tide over 
the aftermath of the Punjabi Suba 
without any serious damage to their 
interests. Today, the State is saddled 
with the tangles arising out of the 


loose threads getting tied into knots _ 


because nobody had the time or the 
inclination to consider the conse- 
quences of what was being done. 
Now at least let the leaders work 
out the long-term implications of 
what they seek lest the people get 
into a blind alley all over again. 


There are people like Sardar Tarlok , 


Singh, Air Chief Marshal Arjan 
Singh and Parkash Tandon who have 
reached the very top on the national 
scene and are dedicated to the in- 
terests and prosperity of Punjab. 
There are any number of lesser 
people at the mid-level who can per- 
ceive and work out a framework for 
the protection of Punjab’s interests, 
resources and prospects. Let them 
apply their minds and submit a blue- 
print to the leaders and people of 
Punjab. 


To allow the situation to end up 
in conflict at this point will only 
mean conflict without purpose for 
the sake of conflict. That is what the 
extremists want, This is what both 
the Government of India and the 
Akali leadership must not allow to 
happen. But it is clear that even if 
there is an agreement between the 
government and the Akali Dal, it 
would be unpardonable to slide back 
into complacency. Punjab seems set 
for a turbulent period ahead. To 
eliminate the factors that contribute 
to this unwholesome situation I sug- 


gest a serious study traversing the 
following points. 


(1) To what extent has the inci- 
pient tendency to work up commu- 
nal feelings been responsible for the 
polarisation in Punjab? 


(2) A very systematic study should 
be conducted into the effect of socio- 
economic policies to exclude unin- 
tended areas of stress for socio-eco- 
nomic groups, particularlyt he Sikhs. 
Has any lapse on the part of the 
administration, indeed, created a 
basis for grievance? 


(3) A thorough examination of 
the archives of the period relating-to 
the enactment of the Gurdwaras Act 
in 1921 and the period 1940 to 1947 
to determine the- assurances which 
were held out to the Sikh leaders in 
regard to their position in India 
after independence, the enactment of 
the; Constitution and the consulta- 
tions and discussions held ` with the 


representative Sikh leaders between ` 


1948 and 1951 in respect of the con- 
stitutional provisions having a bear- 
ing on the position of the Sikhs. 


(4) A historical research study 
into the period preceding Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh; the socio-economic 
and religious impulses which contri- 
buted to the emergence of the Sikh 
empire; the political structure which 
served the Punjabis so well during 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s lifetime 
and the factors that caused the col- 
lapse of the empire soon after his 
demise; and, the nature and pattern 
of Hindu-Sikh relations during the 
only period when Ponies was is under 
Sikh rule. ; 


(5) A review of the economic and 
political policies of the Government 
of India after 1947 with special re- 
ference to the impact on refugee re- 
habilitation. The point to examine 
is the impact of the commitment of 
national resources for creating an 


infrastructure in Punjab and to what - 


extent has that contributed to the 
prosperity of the State. The extent of 
commitment of resources during the 
first ten years of free India should 
be taken into account, in particular, 
the ratio earmarked for Punjab and 
whether any discriminatory prefer- 
ences can be detected in this regard. 


(6) The attempts made by suc- 
cessive Sikh Congress leaders to get 


a foothold in the SGPC through 
playing up clash of ambition and 
factional infights among Akalis. 
Why have the repeated efforts made 
by Congress and the Akalis to merge 
with each other not been fruitful? 


(7) The impulses which led the 
Hindus in Punjab to disown Pun- 
jabi as their mother tongue. The 
linguistic pattern in the subconti- 
nent and the specific aspect of the 
problem in Punjab should be exa- 
mined. 


(8) A complete documentation of 
the contribution of the Sikhs to the 
freedom struggle. Most of the mili- 
tant movements in Punjab were led 
or sustained by different groups of 
Sikh leaders. What are the socio- 
economic factors responsible for the 
Sikh youth and intellectuals not com- 
ing out to play their traditional role 
in providing leadership in spheres 
social, scientific and intellectual? 


(9) To what extent is the pros- 
perity of Punjab contingent on the 
opportunities availed of by the Pun- 
jabis outside the State and what kind 
of linkages are there in this regard? 


(10) The factors which have con- 
tributed to the alienation among the 
two communities. Is it that a clash 
of interests has developed between 
the two? Or, is it that they have 
just got so used to each other that 
they have begun to take each other 
for granted? Could it be that there 
is a lack of perspective which is 
gradually aggravating into a state of 
mind? If so, what are the possible 
remedies? 


qus are the probable sources of 
the trouble in Punjab. Any solution 


attempted in terms of the personality . 


factor would leave the malaise in- 
tact and the State would continue to 
be vulnerable to frequent outbursts. 
Unfortunately, the problem of 
Punjab tends to be debated at the 
level ofthe worst case assumption. 
Without any desire to understate 
the disturbing implications of the 
situation, I would like to say that 
the ground realities, distressing 
though they are, do not warrant the 
prophecies of doom that are being 
advanced in such prolific abundance. 
There is no reason for pessimism 
but plenty of cause for concern, 
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What went wrong 


ATTAR 


SINGH à 


THIS is the sort of coincidence 
which brings about a turning point 
in history. It so happened that when 
the national question, by whichI 
mean the process of the formation 
of the Indian nation through recon- 
ciliation -of various sub-national, 
regional and religious identities into 
an integrated political whole, enter- 
ed its decisive phase in Punjab, two 
Punjabis holding very eminent posi- 
tions in the national scene came to 
play a crucial role in determining 
the future of the State. The late 


Hukam Singh, who at that time was ` 


the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, was 
called upon to chair the Committee 
of Parliament to make recommenda- 
tions for the linguistic reorganisation 
of the post-independence Punjab in 
which Pepsu, the Union of the Sikh 
States, had been merged a decade 
earlier in 1956. 


As if to counter-balance the dis- 
tinction conferred upon Hukam 
Singh with his roots deep in Sikh 
politics, Gulzari Lal Nanda was 
holding the reins of Home Office in 
the Central Cabinet. Nanda was as 
staunch an Arya Samajist as S. 
Hukam Singh was an Akali. Appa- 
rently, both were working for con- 
flicting purposes and yet the com- 
bined effect ‘of their contradictory 
efforts was what both of them really 
desired. What S, Hukam Singh was 
aiming at under the democratic- 
ally acceptable slogan of a Punjabi 


speaking State was a Sikh majority 

State which had been the real thrust 

of the Sikh struggle spearheaded by 

Shiromani Akali Dal ever since the 

partition of Punjab on a communal 

basis in 1947. Gulzari Lal Nanda, 

on the other hand, represented the 
radical Hindu opposition to -this 

demand led, both inside and outside 

the Congress, by the Arya Samaj, as_ 
much communally inclined as the 

Akali Dal. ` 


The latter equated in their imagi- 
nation the demand for a Punjabi 
speaking State with their recent ex- 
perience of the formation of Pakis- 
tan and adopted a two pronged 
strategy; firstly, to resist it as stoutly 
as possible, by challenging its very 
democratic basis and, secondly, if 
the demand became irresistible, then 
to take out as large an area from 
the reorganised Punjab as possible, 
on the same analogy on which they 
alongwith the Sikhs had tackled the 
demand for Pakistan and on the 
assumption that anything going to 
Punjabi Suba would go out of India. 


Therefore all the machinations of 
Gulzari Lal Nanda, who is reported 
to have told a delegation of Punjabi 
Hindus from Amritsar and Jullundur 
that he would see to it that the 
Akalis got a Punjabi speaking State 
that they would ever repent. The end 
product of what Hukam Singh and 


-Nanda brought about iminensely 


pleased their followers who little 
realised the mess in which not only 
the Hindus and the’ Sikhs but the 
entire region extending from the 
western banks of. the Yamuna had 
been ‘landed. By subverting the 
democratic and integrating factor of 
language to anachronistic communal 
motivations, the progressive Sikh 
community chosé to become hostage 
to all sorts of obscurantist and fün- 
damentalist forces in opposition to 
which the liberating vision of the 
Sikh Gurus had originally emerged. 


The reverse side of the coin was 
provided by the suicidal course 
adopted by the enterprising Hindu 
community which had played an 
. important role in the national demo- 
cratic struggle for Independence but 
found itself arrayed in opposition 
to the democratic and integrating 
‘content of the Sikh demand. Instead 
of opposing the communal exploita- 
tion of the language, they chose to 
disown and oppose under pretexts, 
each one more prebusies ae than 
the other. 


Hukam Singh and Gulzari Lal : 


Nanda were not just two individuals; 
they symbolised in themselves the 
ultimate outcome of the politics of 
mutual exclusivism which the Hindu 
and the Sikh renaissance in the 
Punjab had fostered and epitomized. 
The failure. of the Punjabi genius to 


‘work out a higher synthesis to stave 


off the disastrous results of this 
politics. ensues precisely from this 
source. Both of them might be 
accepted for some time as great 
heroes of their communities but in 
the history of Punjab they. will most 
probably be remembered .as figures 
arousing more pathos than admira- 
tion. 


| hen all is said and done about 
the traditional unity of Hindus and 
Sikhs and the sentimental tales of 
the ties of kinship, sometimes even 
of worship between them, the ques- 
tion arises of "what really brought 
about the rupture which threatens to 
engulf the entire region- into politi- 
cal, social, economic and cultural 
- chaos. The watershed, of course, will 
be fixed at the partition of India, 
and the disruption of the composite, 


social, economic anid political fabric 


of Punjab in 1947 as a consequence. 


' ties, 
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- But, before’ Ì-cóme to that, I- 


believe it will be.pértinent to remem- 
ber that even while the Hindus and 
Sikhs. combined . in resisting the 
Muslim demand for Pakistan in the 
pre-independence era, they had also 
been drifting apart in almost all 
spheres of corporate activity. They 
might have been united in the tradi- 
tional sectors of social inter-action 
such as religious worship, commerce 
etc., butin the new sectors of activity 
created under the British westernis- 
ing and politicising influences such 
as social, religious and political 
organisations, or the setting up of 
the modern institutions such'as in 
the field of education and even in 
the matter. of economic enterprises 
such as journalism, banking, indus- 
try, the factor of mütual exclusivism 
had already been gathering momen- 
tum. If'the Punjab and Sind Bank 
which was recently nationalised was' 
an overwhelmingly. Sikh affair, it 
should not be forgotten that it was 
modelled after the Punjab National 
Bank, a great banking institution set 
up by the Punjabi Hindu entrepre- 
neurs which was as much a Hindu 
affair. 


T. secs ‘or this sort of exclu- 
sivism lay in the sénsé of religious 
and denominational rivalry which 


was fostered. as much by the Arya 


Samaj as by the Singh Sabha and 
later on by the Akali Dal. After all, 
Satyarth Parkash which includes 
some uncharitable and provocative 
references to Guru Nanak was origi- 
nally written in the last quarter of 
the 19th century and there are in- 
stances when the Sikhs were publicly 
‘purified’ and reconverted to Hindu- 
ism by cutting off their hair. 


The desire. to hurt on the part of 
both sides which became manifest in 
incidents of attempted sacrilege of 
places of worship of both communi- 
‘can be traced back to .this 
psychology of exclusivism. Similarly, 
the spirit of religious rivalry must 


‘have a good: deal to do with. the 


building of Durgiand Temple at 
Amritsar in the, early 1930s, because 
in many important details it is- an 
exact replica of the Golden Temple 
built in the late 16th century. 

E UN 


The explanation for the Hindu 
urban society seeking cultural auto- 


nofny from any mediation by the . 


Sikh faith may be traced back to 
many factors. The most important 
may be the social, economic and cul- 


- tural resurgence of the Hindu urban 


society of Punjab during the British 


'.regime after almost a thousand years 
^: of peripheral and convulsive survival 
-under the Muslim supremacy and . 


half à century of Sikh ascendancy. 


-The new found prosperity and all 
.round progress of the community 


generated an upsurge of self-confi- 
dence demanding both self expres- 
sion and the right to leadership. But 
as compared with the long duration 
and deep imprint of the sense of 


. alienation, this experience of resur- 


gence was too short and too much 
on the surface to generate the spirit 
of generosity to accept and appro- 
priate achievements and aspirations 
of other social and cultural groups. 


Moreover, the politica] eminence 
of the Muslim majority community 


‘in British Punjab had also - thwarted 
the process of the consummation of > 


the social and economic advance of 
the urban middle class Hindus. It 
was quite natural that the Sikhs in 
a state of political, social and econo- 
mic decline after the fall of the Sikh 
empire should have, as a defence 
mechanism, emphasized their role as 
the saviours and protectors of the 
Hindu faith during the period of its 
persecution under the Muslims. For 
Hindus. also it was quite natural in 
the flush of their unprecedented 
flowering and growth to feel resent- 
ful at such a suggestion. 


T. cleavage was further widened 
by the fact that there was neither any 
nexus between the urban Hindu mid- 
dle class and rural peasantry which, 
except in the Ambala Division of 
British Punjab, was either Muslim or 
Sikh. It may even be said that the 
drift of the urban Punjabi Hindús 
away from Sikh faith, which basi- 
cally was of Hindu origin, might 
have been quickened. after the Sikh 
peasantry started gaining a domi- 
nance in Sikh religious and political 
affairs. ' 


In socio-economic terms, British 
.power in India patronised the feudal 
elements both as collaborators of the 
regime and as its allies in the war of 


Independence. In Punjab this alli- 
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‘Afice took the form of the Unionist 
Party composed of Muslim, Hindu 
and Sikh feudal interests. But these 
feudal interests were united mainly 
by the common hatred for and suspi- 
cion against the urban classes; termed 
pejoratively as banias or shahukars 
who were also painted as the caste. 
enemies of the peasantry. This eco- 
homic differentiation, by and large, 
took on casteist and communal over- 
tones adding a sharper edge to the 
prowing estrangement between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. 


1... the elément of religious 
rivalry had assumed the central 
position in the relationship between 
Hindus and the Sikhs is exemplified 
by the attitude of Punjabi Hindus 
towards the Akali Dal, the main 
agent of the politicisation of the 
Sikh peasantry. The Congress Party 
in Punjab had its main support 
amongst the urban Hindu middle 
class. When the Akali agitation for 
Gurdwara reform was able to make 
its mark in the form of some spec- 
tacular victories against the British 
Government, their achievements 
attracted both notice and applause 
from the Congress High Command 
including even Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This was resented 


' by the Arya Samaj dominated Punjab 


unit of the Indian National Cong- 


' yess, may be out of fear that the 


"between the 


political legitimacy accorded to.the 
Shiromani Akali Dal by the Cong- 
ress High Command might jeopar- 
dise the domination of the Congress 
scene in the Punjab by the urban 
middle classes. Such hiatus between 
the national leadership and the local 
Punjabi Hindu leadership over the 
issue of Sikh politics is witnessed 


even outside the Congress Party. 


In the early 50s, Guru Golwalkar, 
the supreme leader of the R.S.S. 
advised the Punjabi Hindus to 
accept Punjabi as their mother- 
tongue. There were loud protesta- 
tions against his advice and ulti- 
mately he was silenced on this issue. 
Similarly, in. 1981, when Deoras, 
successor of Guru Golwalkar, ad- 


‘vised the Punjabi Hindus every- 


where to return Punjabi as their 


` mother-tongue, his pronouncements 


were resented by Arya Samaj circles 
and newspapers. The reconciliation 
Akali Party and 
national parties whenever and wher- 


ever it was brought about always 
proved fragile because the Punjabi 
Hindus were opposed not only to 
conceding the Sikhs political pri- 
macy in Punjab but also because 
they were not prepared to accept 
them even as equal partners. 


The main dialogue betyeen the 
Punjabi Hindus and thé Central 
Government has always related to 
checkmating the Sikhs and not to 
furthering the social, economic and 


"political interests of Punjab as a 


whole. It is against this background 
of communal confrontation that 
one can understand the process of 
fragmentation of the Punjabi per- 
sonality and accentuation of com- 
munal differences. The only insti- 
tutions organised on composite 
lines are government institutions, 
otherwise there is not a single Hindu 
school or college in Punjab which 
gives even 5 per cent representation 
to the Sikhs. 


Similarly, the institutions run by 
the Sikhs have only scant regard 
for the merit of the Hindu vandi- 
dates as compared to that of the 
Sikh candidates. This is true not 
only. of educational institutions and 
cultural organisations but also ‘of 
industrial, banking and commercial 
units, and even’ newspapers which 
have no use for professional objec- 
tivity in their role of partisan 
crusaders. In all the corporate sec- 
tors, Hindus and Sikhs are orga- 
nised as two independent worlds 
with minimal interaction or even 
interface. 


| ith no tangible unity at the 


grass roots level, no lasting unity 
can be built up at the super struc- 
ture level of politics where | the 
two come together under various 
arrangements, whether within the 
framework of membership of the 
so called national parties or as a 
communal coalition between the 
Akali Dal and Hindu political 
parties. The end result is that com- 
munal polarisation between Hindus 
and Sikhs has become. almost 
total and both the communities are 
living through a siege mentality 
which brutalizes the political con- 
Sciousness. ] 


Coming to the present scene, I 
may only reiterate that the com- 
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munal conflict between the Hindus 
and the Sikhs is not something of 
recent origin. It has been the domi- 
nant note in Hindu-Sikh relations 
since the last quarter of the 19th 
century and it has been recognised 
by no less a person than Jawaharlal 
Nehru who posed the question of 
religious nationalism versus true 
nationalism in his Glimpses of 
World History published in the 
30s. There he identified three reli- 
gious nationalisms, Hindu nationa- 
lism, Muslim nationalism and Sikh 
nationalism and while conceding 
some relevance to the religious 
nationalism of minorities such as 
Muslims and Sikhs, he cautioned 
against the religious nationalism of 
the majority community which often 
takes an extrapatriotic colour to 
bring into questión the patriótism 
of the minorities. 


i ur of Punjab as a cons- 
equence of formation of Pakistan in 
1947 affected the Hindu and Sikh 
consciousness in different ways. The 
Punjabi Hindus were the most voci- 
ferous in their opposition to Pakis- 
tan because of their ingrained fear 
of Muslim domination and felt 
cheated when the Indian National 
Congress came to terms with the 
Muslim League over the two nation 
theory. Both the formation of Pakis- 
tan and the wholesale migration of 
Hindus and Sikhs from West Pakis- 
tan to India and the Muslim popu- 
lation of Indian Punjab to Pakistan 
underlined the acceptance of the two 
nation theory. 


Even though Punjabi Hindus be- 
came the ruling majority in the 
Indian Punjab, they never could 
overcome the trauma of the par- 
tition which brought to a close the 
Punjab Hindu century (1849-1947). 
Even though the Punjabi: Hindus 
never fully relied on support from 
the Congress Party, the party never- 
theless lost its credibility with them. 
The experience of uprooting from 
Pakistan aroused their atavistic fears 
because of which they found it hard 
io come to terms with their new 
politica! role as the majority com- 
munity in Indian Punjab. 


The irrationality, if any, in their 
political conduct came from the 


deeper sense of anxiety about their 
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future, their past achievements hav- 
ing turned Into ashes. When the 
demand for linguistic reorganisation 
of India started being raised, they 
felt quite genuinely apprehensive 
about the future and in their over- 
reaction, instead of capturing the 


leadership of the newly awakened - 


democratic urges, they chose to be 
put on the defensive. Their past 
experience made them see the ghost 
of Pakistan implying another up- 
rooting like that from West Punjab, 
especially Lahore, their social eco- 
nomic and cultural capital for a 
hundred years. 


Å ose crucial factor affecting 
the Hindu political behaviour was 
of the community being deprived of 
thé leadership of its intelligentsia 
which shifted to Delhi and other 
places outside the Punjab. Amongst 
them were distinguished publicmen, 
jurists, professionals, publicists, 
writers, educationists and intellec- 
tuals who in the newly found wider 
pastures became indifferent if not 
neglectful of the destiny of Punjab. 
Back in Punjab the community had 
to make do with a less awakened 
and illiberal leadership. It was so 
totally overtaken by the moment 
that it had little capacity or inclina- 
tion to think about the wider issues. 


The tragedy that overtook -the- - 


Punjabi Hindu leadership was that 
it turned its back on the democratic 
revolution and thus forsook its 
relevance to the future course of 
things except in a negative manner. 


The contribution of Gulzari Lal 
Nanda to the present situation was 
a reflection of this tragedy. Even in 
communal terms, if the Punjabi 
Hindus had properly foreseen the 
potentiality of the Punjabi language 
as a factor in determining the destiny 
of Punjab, they could have retained 
their numerical majority and frus- 
trated the communal motivations 
of Sikh politics in championing a 
democratic cause. That was not to: 
be, thanks mainly to the communal 
polarisation on the language issue. 
As a consequence the Punjabi urban 
Hindus have come to occupy a 


. secondary position in all the three 


States — Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Another element affecting the 
political. 


behaviour 


-these - facts - ~ 


of Punjabi . 


Hindus relates to the realisation that 
in the new scheme of things, it is, 


‘though not impossible but certainly 


improbable, that the -Hindus can 
achieve political primacy in Punjab 
and any Hindu leader can aspire to 
the office of the Chief Minister. All 
combine -to create a 
frame of mind in which a common 
Punjabi Hindu reacts to any politi- 
cal demands of the Sikhs. He per- 
ceives Khalistan in every move and 
believes inwardly that the Congress 
Party in spite of all its protests to 
the contrary, will yield even to the 
demand of Khalistan as it did in 
case of Pakistan and later on a 


Punjabi speaking State. 


Thus, Punjabi Hindus feel trapped 
and imagine that their safety lies 
either in the Punjab becoming -a 


Hindu majority State or in fighting 


the Sikhs with the help of the Cent- 
ral Government even though it may 
mean extinction of all civil rights 
and dispensing with democratic pro- 
cesses as exemplified by the demand 
for harsher action against Akali 
agitation, and calling in the military 
to suppress it. 


T 

he phenomenon of partition 
impinged upon the Sikh political 
consciousness in an altogether diffe- 


‘rent’ manner. In one^way or the 


other, Sikhs were accorded the 
status ‘of the third party on the 
Indian side to -the national settle- 
ment of India, the other two being 
the Congress Party and the Muslim 
League. The creation of .Pakistan 
strengthened rather than weakened 
the religio-nationalistic orientation 
of Sikh politics because they believed 
that the acceptance of the two 
nation theory legitimised their status 


as the third nation, 


. The Cin of population in the 
wake of the partition created a zone 
in East Punjab where the Sikhs had 
acquired a numerical majority which 
they never enjoyed in any area of 


. the pre-partition Punjab except in 


one Tehsil. One of the myths which 


sustained ` Sikh politics of third, 


nationhood was that the Sikh leader- 
ship failed to.properly exploit the 
situation leading to the transfer of 
power to the British. What further 


“strengthened its communal incli-. 
nations was the policy of cultural. _ 


separatism adopted by the Punjabi 
Hindus by declaring that since they 
were Hindus their language was 
Hindi and not Punjabi, thus delink- 
ing language from geography in the 
same manner in which the Muslims 
had doge in the case of Urdu. 


AG language “to religion 
rather than region: by. the Hindus 
provided the Sikh politics a demo- 
cratic basis and covering for their 
sectarian demand for a Sikh majo- 
rity State. It must be said to the poli- 
tical skill of the Sikh leadership that 
it exploited the situation to its 
fullest measure. The only positive 
alternative to: the communal- over- 
tones of Sikh politics was delinking 
language from religion and thus 
channelising Sikh politics into 
genuinely secular and democratic 
processes, In the absence of the 
secular challenge to the Sikh politics 
of third nationhood the Hindu com- 
munal opposition, too, lent it further 
strength. 


In this situation of increasing com- 
munal confrontation in which the 
liberal Hindu intelligentsia was 
increasingly becoming indifferent to 
the fate of Punjab, thé-Sikh liberal 
and progressive intelligentsia was 
also rendered ineffective because 
they could challenge the communa- 
lisation of Sikh politics only if they 
could win some tangible support of 
some sections of Hindu society for 
the Punjabi language and other 
democratic contents of the Sikh 
demands. 


T. axiomatic truth that commu- 
nalism can properly be fought by 
progressive and secular forces from 
within a community and not on 
communal lines from outside the' 
community bears repetition and 
added emphasis. The tragedy of 
Punjab lies in the fact that either 
there were no voices of dissent 
within the Hindu and the Sikh com- 
munities against communalisation 
of consciousness and politics or they 
were silenced by the escalation of 
communal conflict.’ 


Some recent revelations have 
shown that the Congress High Com- 
mand immediately after Indepen- 
dence also adopted the policy of 
tackling the Sikh issue on communal 
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` national policy. 


rather than secular lines, the goal 
being how to contain the Sikhs and 
not how to integrate them into the 
national mainstream. Inderjit Singh, 
a retired senior. civil servant, has 
revealed -that the decision of the 
erstwhile Pepsu Government to 
introduce Punjabi as the medium of 
education and administration in the 
early. 50s as an extension of the 
practice in the then Patiala State 
since 1911 attracted the adverse 
notice of Sardar Patel, the first 
Home Minister of India., He is re- 
ported to have called Inderjit Singh 
to tell him that the adoption of 
Punjabi as the medium of education 
and administration would streng- 


then the demand of the Sikhs for a ` 


Punjabi speaking State and hence it 
should be withdrawn. 


Similarly, Mrs. Indira Gandhi in 
her book, My Truth, -has referred 
to her apprehensions when she as 
a member of Lal Bahadur Shastri's 
cabinet learnt for the first time that 
the Parliamentary Committee head- 
ed by Hukam Singh might make re- 
commendations for a Punjabi speak- 
ing State which may adversely affect 
Punjabi Hindus, the traditional sup- 
porters of the Congress. The same is 
true of the anti-Punjabi bias of - the 
Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting even under such an ‘enlight- 
ened Punjabi as Indar Kumar 


- Gujral. One can see that in its deal- 


ing with the Punjab problems, the 
Congress Party always displayed 
greatér regard for the Hindu com- 
munal susceptibilities than for a 
clear-cut democratic and secular 


T. dealing with the demand 
for a Punjabi speaking State on com- 
munal lines could not stop the crea- 
tion of a Punjabi speaking State but, 
on the other hand, distorted its social 


` and cultural content and form. A 


more sound policy about Punjab 
would have been to delink language 
from religion and to allow its integ- 
rative and stabilising role as a com- 
mon means for social and cultural 
communication. Religion, specially 
in its communal form, is a close 
structure which admits of no dia- 
logue. 


On the other hand, language is an 
open structure which transcends all 
differences whether communal or 


social or those based upon caste 
or class. If even half the energy 
wasted by Punjabi Hindus in op- 
position to the Punjabi language 
had been spent on enriching it by 
translations and adaptations of 
Hindu religious, philosophical, 
metaphysical and cultural texts, their 
sense of alienation from Punjabi 
would have been totally dissipated 
by now. This is so because unlike 
other regions such as Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and West Bengal which op- 
posed Hindi even-as the national 
link language, no Sikh leader of 
even extremist persuasions has ever 
opposed the introduction of Hindi 
as the national link language. 


Apart from the communal distor- 
tion of the political and cultural 
processes in Punjab, Sikh politics 
were also affected by the, geo-politi- 
cal situation of Punjab bordering 
Pakistan on the one side as a symbol 


of the triumph of the two-nation- 


theory, and Jammu & Kashmir State 
on the other side symbolising special 
accommodation for the Kashmiri 
Muslim political aspirations. Jn its 


„political logic, the Sikh leadership 


argues that if it is not accorded full 
nationhood on the analogy of Pakis- 
tan it should at least be áccommo- 


dated on the lines on which the. 


Kashmiri Muslims are treated, These 
geo-political factors as also the 
theory of special reservations for 
Scheduled Castes ‘and Scheduled 
Tribes exercised a deep influence on 
the Sikh political-mind and lent 
legitimacy to the Sikh urges fora 
new deal. 


I tis in this over-all context that 
the latest developments in Punjab 
make some sense. The trouble start- 
ed with the killing of over a dozen 
Sikh protestors against the- Sant 
Nirankari Session in Amritsar. In 
the proper appreciation of this con- 
flict several crucial issues have been 
ignored or underplayed. The first is 
that the Sant Nirankari movement 
evolved from a quasi-Sikh sect to a 
heretic cult and was helped in this 
process by a large number of a. new 
brand of bureaucratic missionaries 
in Punjab. The second is that the Sant 
Nirankari session was held in Amrit- 
sar, the holy city of the Sikhs on the 
Baisakhi day, the birthday ofthe 
Khalsa. This in itself was like show- 
ing a red rag to a bull! Thirdly, 


W 


the Nirankari procession on that day 
of Sikh religious congregation in 
Amritsar made a great display of 
arms, a fact which was ignored by 
everyone except Morarji Desai, the 
then Prime Minister of India, who 
alone questioned the peaceful intents 
of an arms-wielding procession. The 
fourth factor was that the entire 
non-Sikh press of Punjab whether 
English, Urdu or Hindi and the 
entire Hindu leadership hailed the 
Sant Nirankari action as a crusade 
against ‘Sikh tyranny’ and no res- 
ponsible Hindu leader either in 
Punjab or any where else condemn- 
ed the. gruesome killings of over a 
dozen Sikhs. 


hatever followed is rooted in 
these important social-psychological 
factors which explained though not 
completely condoned the  brutaliza- 
tion of consciousness in both the 
communities. While all attempts 
have been made to see communal 
offence in all instances, no attempt is 
made to share the sense of grief on 
both sides. The Sikh leaders con- 
demn violence if their co-religionists 
are its victims or their holy places 
are attacked and the Hindu leaders 


do the same in case of the Hindu 


victims, even in the matter of the 
murders of police officials. 


In such a state of heightened pas- 
sions, the voices of restraint and 
caution have been silenced and the 
desire to hurt the other through 
word of mouth, writings and actions 


. reigns supreme. Both Hindus and 


Sikhs in Punjab today find them- 
selves in segregated camps. They 
both indulge in double talk — one 
within the community circles and 
the second, on rare occasions, when 
they emerge out of these. They both 
are assailed by alternating fits of 
euphoria and extreme depression, 
the unmistakable symptoms of psy- 
chic sickness. What adds to the seve- 
rity of the communal chaos is the 
fact that both the Sikh and the 
Hindu youth have no worthwhile 
future to look forward to in a world 
where job opportunities are shrink- 
ing even for those endowed with 
proverbial Punjabi enterprise. When 
the social and economic discontent 
is translated into communal grievan- 
ces it becomes much more dangerous, 
making demons out of partners and 
heroes out of murderers.’ 
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UNFORTUNATELY, the treat- 
ment that the crisis in Punjab has 
received in the press generally over 


the last two and a half years since’ 


erupting afresh in its present serious 
form, and especially since October, 
has been far from satisfactory. Apart 
from a very few sensitive and evo- 
cative’ portrayals of the ‘Punjabi’ 
and/or ‘Sikh’ predicament, most 
analyses of the problem seem to 


. have concentrated on the day-to- 


day situation without going into its 
roots or focussing on long range, as 
well as short term, possibilities for 
resolving it. 


At the same time, the government 
in general (and the Prime Minister 
in particular) has been repeating 
what has by now become a rather 
ritualized incantation to the effect 


that, like all other troubles India is: 


facing, the Punjab crisis too is the 
result of an enemy plot from with- 
out to destabilize the country and 


hasten its political disintegration; a. 


game in which Opposition forces 
(the Akali Dal in Punjab and the 
national Opposition parties. in the 
‘country as a whole) are indulging 
in order to embarrass the Union 


‘Government and the Prime Minister. 


First published in the columns of the 
‘Statesman’ on the 12th, 13th and 14th of 


December, 1983. 


The Punjabi demands themselves 


. Which, by a strange process of politi- 


cal alchemy, have, since 1980, be- 
come transformed into exclusively 
‘Sikh’ demands, merit close histori- 
cal scrutiny and much deeper ana- 
lysis both in view of their own 
specific dynamics and in respect of 
their immediate as well as long- 
term impact on the Indian State. At 
a predominantly objective level, the 
crisis in its present form bears the 
hallmark of a ‘nationality’ question, 
no different, say, than that posed 
by contemporary Assam (not to 
mention the various North-Eastern 
States) or, for that matter, Kash- 


mir, or in the past by the linguistic. 


nationalities of the south. Yet, at an 
equally important, though apparent- 
ly subjective, level of perception the 
Punjab question is viewed in a radi- 
cally different manner by a majority 
of vocal opinion belonging to the 
two major communities of the State 
— Sikh and Hindu. Its current 
manifestation has, therefore, assum- 
ed new dimensions and developed 
unique characteristics, the real 


import of which it would be cala- 
mitous to ignore by indiscriminately 


raising the bogey of communal- 
ism. 


Integral to the problem are two 
related facts. First, Punjab has pro- 
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gressively shrunk in size over the 
last half century, the State today 
occupying only a fraction of the 
area it occupied before the British 
conquest. Secondly, the cultural 
distinctiveness of Punjab since 1966 
is provided by the fact that a majo- 
rity of its population, by no means 
an overwhelming or even a predict- 
ably steady majority, is Sikh. The 
latter fact acquires a special con- 
notation when it is remembered 
that the Sikhs also constitute a 
minute (though of late, regrettably 
and in a purely subjective sense, a 


threatened) minority (barely two: 


per cent) of Indians, whilst at the 
same time enjoying a distinctive 
history and cultural identity, and 
claiming a . heritage 
entirely different from that of either 
Hindus with whom they have no 
history of antagonism, of 
Muslims with whom Sikhs do have 
a history of powerful antagonistic 
struggles. The problem’s historical 
and cultural roots in the Sikh popu- 
lation must, therefore, be clearly 
grasped. 


. 


F undamental to any undérstand- 
_ ing of the dominant mood of arti- - 
culate Sikhs, which is characterized 


by. an unusually high degree of 
cohesion irrespective of political 
viewpoint,,is the fact that they attach 
much greater. importance to the 
period between the emergence of 
Guru Nanak and the death of Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth and last 
guru, than to the period between 


‘the emergence of Maharaja Ranjit 
‘Singh and the end of the. colonial 
“era. vw oda Ges Nus 


This may at first sight appear to 
be. a somewhat strange and cross- 


- grained, if not altogether perverse, 


way of looking at history, especially 


given the fact that the point at issue : 
. is a sort of political kingdom (strict- 


ly in the sense of a new accómmo- 
dation within the existing national 


‘polity, and not, it must be empha- 


sized, in the manner of a fissile 
idiom, ‘extremism’ and the ‘Khali- 
stan’ demands of a few groups not- 
withstanding). But to the Sikh who 
sees politics and religion as ideally 
blended in equal measure into a 
single activity in the crucible of 
societal change (i.e., progress to- 
wards egalitarian development) it 


from: 


does make sense to dwell more on 
this phase of Sikh history when a 
new and virile religious force set out 
to crusade against the wrongs suffer- 
ed by the majority community of 
Hindus under a Muslim State which 
was, at one and the same time, both 
in decline and becoming more and 
more oppressive. 


In this sense, the Sikh's under- 
standing of the relationship between 
religion and politics is quite unlike 
that of the devout Muslim's who 
views politics as a means to religious 
ends, or of the Hindu whose attitude 
towards the relationship between 
religion and politics is one. of indiffe- 
rence. 


A, the same time, it must be re- 
cognized that whilst the distinctive 
roots of Sikh culture are firmly 
embedded in the continuous and 
ceaseless campaigns of resistance, 
rebellion and liberation waged by 
the community as a -whole against 
Muslims, no enduring Sikh State 
was forged which could have provid- 


ed a clear political dimension to the ` 


aspirations of the Sikh people. In 
other words, whilst the Sikhs dev- 


‘eloped a` strong, purposeful and 


muscular society and evolved a 
proud culture, they did not create a 
polity of. their own. In this they 
differed both from the Muslim con- 
querors who controlled the power 
of the Islamic State, a highly dev- 
eloped political entity for its times, 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the Hindus (especially the Marathas) 
who were able to challenge the Mus- 


lims on their own ground by estab- - 


lishing a fully operative State which 
claimed to adhere to the canons of 
Hindu polity, whatever these may 
have meant. 2 


The failure of a mature Sikh State 
to develop, in contrast to the para- 
digms of State power generated by 
the Muslim conquerors and their 
Hindu challengers, was the result of 
a complex interplay of social, politi- 
cal and cultural forces. First, the 
period of the ten gurus represented 
a very long interval of- resistance, 
rebellion and martyrdom in which 
there was little time or opportunity 
to create the sinews of State power. 
In any case, it would have proved 
problematic to say the least, to 
combine a necessarily hierarchical 


institutional structure (which any 
‘State’ would inescapably have -to 


be, given the historical circumstances: 


and the political environment of the 
times) with a predominantly egalita- 
rian and progressive social ethic. 


In fact, it is useful to remember 
that the feudal accretions of jagirs 
did not enter Sikh society to any 
significant degree until well after the 
brief but colourful rise to promi- 
nence, of Banda Bahadur Singh, 


regarded in Sikh historiography as - 


an intrepid egalitarian, after the 
death of the tenth guru. 


In other words, despite the fact 
that objective conditions favoured 
individual adventurers amassing 
private armies and setting themselves 
up as powerful local warlords, the 
devotion of the vast niajority of 
Sikhs to the dominant social ethos 
of the new religion (as enshrined in 
the Guru Granth Sahib) ensured; by 
and large, a great deal of coherence 
of the community while keeping 
alive the spirit of unity of à people 
facing a common danger. : 


T, XS 

he appearance of Ranjit Singh 
on the scene as a peaceful and 
ambitious potentate in his own right, 
and as the ruler of the Sikhs, marked 
the first systematic attempt on the 


part of a politically ambitious Sikh 


to establish a State — whose struc- - 


ture, had it fully fructified and 
matured, would have resembled in 
Its essential characteristics the exist- 
ing'States — with its power control- 
led by a new class of Sikh nobility. 


In the event, however, Ranjit Singh . 


did make use of a newly created corps 
of Sikh noblemen or jagirdars (those 
already in control of jagirs as well 
as those rewarded by the Maharaja 
with new jagirs). to. take charge of 
various campaigns against neigh- 
bouring enemy Muslim States. But 
for political advice, Ranjit Singh 
turned exclusively to Hindu and 
Muslim ministers and courtiers. 


The fact that not a single Sikh 
enjoyed the ‘political’ patronage of 
Maharaja Ranjit’ Singh or wielded 
independent influence of a ‘political’ 
character in his court meant that no 
lineament of a putative Sikh State 
was visible by the end of a long and 


- powerful period of personal rule 
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under the first major king in Sikh 
history. 


Thus, no mature Sikh State dev- 


‘munities but also specifically in the 


efforts of different strands of Sikh 
politicians to reconcile Sikh demands 
with the aims-of Indian nationalism. 


eloped paralleling the emergence of .' 


a powerful Sikh social and cultural 
ethos which was buttressed by a new 
and virile religion. There existed a 
hiatus between a highly developed 
egalitarian social and cultural ethos 
(in which, for example, one of the 
admonitions of the Guru Granth 


Sahib enjoined on those who earned . 


a surplus by their hard work and 
intelligence that they should distri- 
bute all of it to their poorer brethren) 
and a no more ‘than rudimentary 
excursion into the concrete field of 
statecraft. This lies at the heart of 
the somewhat exaggerated impor- 
tance given by the Sikh leaders, in 
times of crisis such as at the present 
juncture, to a concept such as Raj 
karega khalsa. 


( us rule, which itself was not 
established before a bloody death 
struggle waged by the Sikhs, was 
followed by a two-pronged policy of 
trying to win friends among the 


‘Sikhs for the British Raj — i.e., 


opening the ranks of an expanding 
army to the ordinary Sikh populace, 
and by rewarding loyal Sikhs with 
jagirs. One constantly hears bandied 
about in so-called progressive, 'anti- 
communalist’ leftist intellectual 
circles in India, the over-simplifica- 
tion that Sikhs (presumably in con- 
trast to Hindus) were not nationalis- 
tic during the colonial era. The 
theory overlooks the crucial fact 
that the Akali movement, which 
embraced vast segments of the Sikh 
populace, enjoys a history coinciding 
with almost the entirety of the mili- 
tant phase of India’s anti-colonial 
history. In other words, a formation 
such as the Singh Sabha movement 
in favour of the colonial power, was 
not a uniquely Sikh phenomenon; it 
had its counterparts not only among 
Hindus and Muslims but also among 
various ‘minority groups and com- 
munities. 


Under colonial rule, however, the 
material conditions of the Sikhs 
underwent changes of a comparati- 
vely far-reaching nature. This was 
reflected not only in the field of 
socio-economic relationships bet- 
ween them and the other two com- 


The. alioa of the Punjab 
crisis since the Congress (1)’s_ return 
to power in 1980 must be viewed 
against a background of cultural as 
well as economic developments, At 
the time of partition, Sikh leaders 
were ambivalent about a separate 
*Sikhistan' for reasons easily under- 
stood in the light of historical ex- 
perience. At the same time, the 
Sikhs had made a mark in the field 
of economic development. 


Both urban and rural Punjab had 
already been exposed to the forces 
of modernization under colonial 
rule to a much greater degres than 
the rest of India. 


Whereas the Hindus were mainly 
beneficiaries of: colonial economic 
policies in the field of commerce 
and trading, the Sikhs stood to 
gain both in urban areas (where a 
flourishing community of Bappa 
Sikh traders emerged) and in rural 
Punjab where ,the Jat peasantry, 
which also contributed soldiers in 
numbers far out of proportion to 
its size, derived considerable advan- 
tages from colonial irrigation policy 
in general and the canal colonies 
scheme in particular. 


However, the trauma of partition 
was accompanied by a vast pro- 
gramme of displacement and reha- 
bilitation in which the Sikh commu- 
nity (including the far-flung Sikh 
diaspora in the sub-continent and 
abroad) bad to reconcile itself to 
radically altered conditions. 


I, is necessary here to explore the 
differences between the dynamics 
underlying Hindu and Sikh commu- 
nalism. Right from the beginning, 
it was clear that in matters pertain- 
ing to cultural orientation, Punjabi 
Hindus and Sikhs diverged. The 
former saw themselves as an indist- 
inguishable part ofthe mainstream 
of Indian nationalism; paradoxically, 
they identified themselves with a 
specifically Hindu communalist 
strand of politics. Their attach- 
ment to communalism had its roots 
in the revivalist Arya Samaj move- 
ment under Dayananda Saraswati 


which had made headway in Punjab 
earlier this century. 


Prior to partition, Hindu com- 
munalism was directed mainly 
towards Muslims. But after parti- 
tion, the communal consciousness 
of Hindus has tended to impinge 
itself on Sikhs in a number of ways. 
Any rational discussion of post- 
1947 developments in Punjab would 
need to be based ona clear under- 
standing of the qualitative difference 
between Hindu chauvinism on the 
one hand, and Sikh attachment to 
their cultural identity on the other. 


H,.. communalism has not 
changed in any significant manner 
even after the virtual disappearance 
of the Muslim community from 
Indian Punjab. Its orientation tow- 
ards the Sikhs is conditioned by an 
attitude to Sikhism which regards it 


‘as a mere offshoot of Hinduism, . 


and the Sikhs as basically no differ- 
ent from Hindus except in external 
appearance. 


Economically, the Hindu traders 
who dominate urban trade and 
commerce have been able to forge 
links with their Bappa Sikh com- 
peers in which class, by and large, 
overcomes primordial attachments. 


Yet, it is not difficult to visualize a . 


situation, given the limitations in- 
herent in economic growth (and its 
peaking problems) under conditions 
of uneven and endemically incom- 
pléte development of capitalist rela- 
tions of production, in which the 
two main strands of urban commere 
cial capital — Sikh and Hindu — 
could come to view the very identity 
of their interests as contradictory 
and conflicting rather than. comple- 
mentary and mutually reinforcing in 
character. 


Culturally, the gulf between Sikhs 
and Hindus has been widened by 
the fact that the former regard Pun- 
jabi language and culture as crucial 
to their survival, integrity and 


: development as a nationality within 


India. But Hindus have never given 
a more than secondary import- 
ance to Hindi and mainstream Hindu 
culture: (i.e, mega-Hinduism), no 
doubt under the influence of a 
powerful and highly propagandistic 
Punjabi Hindu press. Thus, whilst 
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~ important changes. 


-tion to new areas, 


éommunalism among Punjabi 
Hindus usually takes the form of a 


‘lack of interest in Punjab’s just de- 
‘mands and the genuine economic 
.and political grieyances of Punjabis 


as a whole against the Union Govern- 
ment, Sikhs — on whom the task of 
defending Punjab's secular interests 
has fallen more by default than by 
design — are exposed to charges of 
communalism. : 


"ay 


I. is clear that the tacit refusal of 
a big and powerful minority com- 
munity in Punjab to identify itself 
with the.intérests of the region 
imparts to the Punjab question a 
spuriously ‘sub-national’ complexion 
which has been totally absent in the 
numerous nationality: based, linguis- 
tic and regional struggles elsewhere 
in independent India. Yet it must 
be pointed out.that the mainstream 
of the Sikh struggle for better poli- 
tical and economic conditions, as 
well: as- for safeguarding Punjab's 
specific cultural identity, has never 
degenerated into a campaign against 
the Hindus of Punjab, but has been 
kept strictly within the sphere of 
Centre- State relations. 


There are thus fundamental diffe- 
rences between the strife for cultural 
and regional identity of a frustrated 
community which constitutes a 
marginal majority in Punjab, though, 
nationally, it is a microscopic mino~ 
rity, and the ‘communalism of the 
numerically smaller, but economi- 
cally powerful, Hindus. These diffe- 
rences have-penetrated all aati 
parties, notably the Congress (1), 


Punjab except the Akali Dal. 


During: the 1947-66 skin: 
Punjab (including what ‘is now. 
Haryana and parts of Himachal 
Pradesh) witnessed a number of 
Whilst the 
Bhakra and Nangal projects (and 
the green revolution) created con- 
ditions for an era of unprecedented 
agricultural prosperity and a greater 
evenness of development between 


different parts of the State by ex-. 


tending the benefits of canal irriga- 
the energetic 
administration of. Pratap Singh 
Kairon made economic growth, 
especially in agriculture, the corner- 
stone of its policy. Even so, it must 
be emphasized that, during the 


decade preceding.the emergence of 
Kairon as Chief Minister, the con- 
flict of interests between the Akali 
Daland the Congress had already 
reached a stage at which sübsequent 
developments in the new and 
truncated Punjab of the post- “Kairon 
era were already pre-figured. 


Neither Bhimsen Sachar (Nehru's 
protege) nor Gopichand Bhargava 
(Patel’s favourite), -who ‘alternated 
as 'Chief Ministers of Punjab during 
the first’ decade of independence, 


was identified with Punjabi culture. . 


It was in fact during this period that 


‘a large number of Punjab Hindus 


formally disowned the Punjabi 
language by declaring Hindi as their 
first language in the 1951 census. 
The Akali Dal, under the léadership 
of Master Tara Singh (of Bappa 
Sikh background from West Punjab) 
was put on the defensive. The Akalis 
projected an image 'of championing 


the cause of Punjabi culture and 


language, the - specific religious 
interests of the Sikhs arid a re- 
integration of all Punjabi-speaking 
areas (including the cis-Sutlej misls) 
into a single State(e.g., the Patiala 
morcha of the early fifties). But, 
unlike the Andhras or the Mahara- 
shtrians or even the-Assatnese, they 
Were enfeebled by the fact that the 
Centre's *shibboleth secularism’ had 


"Very little impact on Hindu com- 


munalism in Punjab." The latter had 
strong historic roots and pervaded 
all sections of Hindus, irrespective 
of political affiliation or economic 
position. 


D uring Kairon's Chief Minister- 
ship, however, thė social and econo- 
mic changes that had begun to 
gather momentum in rural Punjab 
(with an almost exclusively Sikh 
population) were already exercising 
a visible impact on the politics of the 
Akali Dal. The displacement of Tara 
Singh by Sant Fateh Singh as the 


Dal’s leader (facilitated. by Kairon's - 


adroit manipulation from without of 
forces within.the party) marked the 
Jat peasantry's rise to economic do- 
minance. In the new realignments of 
power to which the sixties gave rise, 
the Akali Dal effectively became a 
strong voice of the interests of the 
Jat. peasantry as a whole, whilst 
Harijan Sikhs (mainly but not ex- 
clusively in the countryside) and 
urban Bappa Sikhs continued to give 


support to the Congress even though 
they emphasized their primary iden- 
tity as Punjabis (and, of courte, as 
Sikhs). 


Internal divisions and factionslitm 
can be traced to conflicts of econo- 
mic interests between the highly aff- 


luent rural: rich (who have also 


branched out into industry, trans- 


. port and horticulture.on a big'scale 


in Punjab and outside), thé middle 
peasantry, the poor peasantry, tbe 
urban trading Sikhs and the Sikh 
working class. Nevertheless, thé Sikh 
community as a whole has shown a 
growing tendency, especially since 


‘the seventies, to support the Akali 


Dal to voice its main economic and 
cultural demdnds vis-a-vis the 


. Union Government. Thus even the . 


two main Communist parties in Pun- 
jab, which (unlike their, thoroughly 
discredited Assamese counterparts) 
enjoy ~ some ‘measure. of support 
among certain sections of urban wor- 
kers and landless labour, have failed 
to provide leadership in projecting 
pro-people demands. Of late, they 
appear to be content to.withdraw 
into the background leaving the Dal 
to lead the struggle, while Teserving 
the right to -indulge in ‘academic 
criticisms of -the latter for harbour 
ing Sikh chauvinist ecd within 
its ranka mU v3 - 


"ce 


T. success of the Punjabi Suba 


morcha led by the Akali Dal in the 
early sixties’ gave it the opportunity, 
for the first time, to become a ruling 
party in 1967 in coalition with the 
Jana Sangh and a few minor parties. 

The performance of Akali-led coali- 
tions while in power (1967-71) pro- 
vided ample evidence. of the effect 
that, given the political conditions of 
contemporary Punjab and the rules 
of the parliamentary-electoral game, 

the Dal is much better placed to agi- 
tate than to govern. No wonder then 
that the Akali-led coalitions of the 
late sixties quickly succumbed to in- 
ter-party squabbles, whilst the Dal 
leaders in power necessarily repre- 


sented the economic interests-of bet- - 


ter off Sikhs to a much gréater degree 
than those of all sections of the Sikh 
community. ; 


Yet, it must be noted that the 
main factor in rendering an Akali- 
led coalition. government unwork- 
able (as indeed in the case of the 
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Janata-led Government of Kar- 
nataka today) over a normal parlia- 


'mentary span lay inthe tactics of 


destabilization adopted by the Con- 


gress Party at both the State and 


Central levels. 


The 1973 Anandpur Sahib resolu- ` 


tion which gave voice to' the accu- 
mulated frustration of Sikhs in the 
economic, cultural and religious 
spheres reflected, at least in.part, a 
realization by the Akali Dal that the 
nationality (as opposed, it must be 
emphasized, to ‘sub national’) aspir- 
ations ‘of Punjabis in general, and 
Sikhs in particular, could not possi- 
bly be realized unless their political 
demands were won on such terms as 
would ,be likely to guarantee conti- 
nued Sikh political dominance in 


- . Punjab. This is what lies at the heart 


of the current phase of the Punjab 
crisis. . 


nn 


f he interval between the adoption 
-of' the Anandpur Sahib resolution 


and the 1977 general elections was 
marked by two main features. First, 
there was a widespread feeling of 


discontent. Complaints included ter- ` 


ritorial claims; Central control -of 
the Beas and the Sutlej rivers, elec- 
tricity generation, distribution and 


irrigation; fiscal restrictions which 


handicapped industrialization and 
agriculture; and a population-based 
quota system for recruitment to the 
armed services. Demands for the 
replacement of Hindu succession law 
by Sikh personal law, and for Gur- 
bani broadcasts by AIR, as well as 
opposition to the Centre’s attempts 
to alter the spirit of the 1924 Gur- 
dwara Act, were also channelled 
through the Akali Dal. 


‘Secondly, the Giani Zail Singh. 


Ministry (1972-77) was characterized 
by certain new features in the Cong- 


ress Party's policy of disorientating: 


the Akali strategy, the full implica- 
tions of which may not have been 
evident at the time. In contrast to 
Kairon (a rich Jat farmer): who at- 
tached a great deal of importance to 
economic growth, Zail Singh (a lay 
preacher of relatively humble origin) 
was interested in promoting the cause 
of Sikhism and giving the State-a uni- 
quely Sikh flavour (under the banner 
of the Congress) without appearing 
to be communal. Thus, for example, 
he introduced figures from the Sikh 


hagiography to the names of streets, 
highways, towns and institutions of 
various sorts. He was also able to 
give militant Sikh fundamentalism a 
fillip whilst simultaneouly encourag- 
ing Sikh .sectarianism by favouring 
such Sahajdhari (or, not to put too 
fine a point, ‘pathith’) Sikh organi- 
zations as the Nirankaris. 


The Bhindranwale phenomenon, 
about which so much has been said, 
has its roots in the encouragement 
given by-the Zail Singh Government 
and (since 1980) by Zail Singh as 


: Union Home Minister (as well as by 


the ruling party) to^ militant Sikh 
fundamentalism already engaged in 
an effort to bring back to the true 
faith those Sikhs (and especially the 
nouveau riche among them) who 
had sunk into'a state of moral dege- 
neracy. They were encouraged to re- 
adopt the.external symbols of their 
faith and to struggle against being 
quietly assimilated into the-majority 
community. The ‘Congress Party’s 
main aim in playing with this parti- 
cular brand of radical Sikh funda- 
mentalism, while at the same time 
creating .conditions necessary for 
bringing it into active political con- 
tradiction with Sahajdhari Sikh 
organizations (the Harijan and hum- 
ble caste Sikh components of which 
must be differentiated from the mass 
of the ‘fallen’ Amritdharis who are 
mainly of Jat origin) was. to create 


splits within the Akali Dal and to~ 


isolate its politically active (ie., 
‘moderate’ and anti-Congress) ele- 
ments. 


T.. over-all Congress strategy of 
dividing the Sikh community did 
not yield the expected political-divi- 
dend. The Congress was discredited 
in Punjab and at the Centre after 
the Emergency; its failure to infilt- 
rate the elective bodies of the -Shro- 
mani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee using Bhindranwale as a 
cover, provided the Akali Dal with 
new opportunities to reshape Punjab 
politics. The 1977-80 Dal Ministry’s 
relative passivity, at the root of 
which lay its excellent relations with 
Janata regimes in New Delhi and in 
neighbouring Haryana (especially 


` the latter), stood in contrast to the 


increasingly restive attitude of the 
Akali masses towards the problems 
facing Punjab. Nor, indeed, was the 
Akali Dal Government, politically 


unstable from its very inception, in 
a position to give concrete -shape to 
the Anandpur Sahib demands. 


. In order to appreciate the Dal’s 
predicament since 1977, it is useful 
to remember that despite the ap- 
parent homogeneity of its mass base, 
its leadership is .drawn from three 
different branches of the Sikh com- 
munity whose main interests are not 
fundamentally compatible. Thus, for 
example, Prakash Singh Badal and 
Balwant Singh, who constitute a 
strong ruling pair, represent not only 
the Punjabi peasantry and industria- 


lists as a whole but also, by virtue ° 


of their own pre-eminent position, 
interests which extend well beyond 
Punjab, and are closely associated 


with the national bourgeoisie. The. 


more parochial interests of the 
Punjab peasantry as a whole are 
represented by other leaders; among 
these. (Tohra, Talwandi, Longowal 
and Sukhjinder Singh) some are 
more fundamentalist and narrowly 
communal than others. 


f Akali Dal is faced with a 
perennial dilemma which it seeks to 
resolve — unsatisfactorily to say the 
least — by handing over its active 
leadership to the populist leaders, 
when in a state of rebellion or in 
opposition, so that jails may be filled 
and morchas successfully launched, 


"whilst sending its more seasoned 


political leaders to take power when 


‘it is returned to office. Thus, the 


very structure of the organization is 
such that, at the level of the leader- 
ship, the interests of the more paro- 
chial are at odds with those of the 
more national among them. But, at 
the level of the rank and file, there 
has been a steady intensification of 
political consciousness and cohesion 
around the idea of a Sikh commu- 
nity with interests centring on fea- 


tures unique to the Punjab national- 


ity phenomenon. 


It is in this hiatus that Mr 
Bhindranwale ‘has been able to 
establish himself as a leading mili- 
tant with one foot in the still small 
‘Khalistan’ camp,,and the other in 
the camp consisting of a vast majo- 
rity of Sikhs (and the Akali Dal in 
particular), demanding greater auto- 
nomy within a revised constitutional 
framework to take account of the 
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specific interests of States which 
can broadly be equated with India's 
different nationalities. 


The rapid escalation of the crisis. 


between the Akali Dal Ministry's 
abrupt dismissal in 1980 and- the 
launching of the ‘Dharam Yudh’ a 
year ago should thus be Viewed 
against a background of political 
machinations, engineered chiefly by 
the Congress Party since the callapse 
of the first Akali-led coalitions of 
1967-71. The contradiction between 
the Dal and the Congress in Punjab 
was further accentuated by the bitter 
factional conflict between Darbara 
Singh and Giani Zial Singh before 
he became President in 1982. At the 
same time, Bhindranwale, whose 
religious career as a Sikh puritan 
revivalist had preceded the political 
limelight he came to hold in the 
agitation against the  Nirankari 
Sammelan, emerged as a force in- 
dependent of the Congress, though 
by no means potentially aligned 
vn the Akali Dal. 


A, an immediate fall-out resulting 
from the incidents that marked the 
confrontation between the Niran- 


„karis and the followers of Bhindran- 


wale, a new brand of Sikh extremist 
politics surfaced which attracted not 
only lumpen elements in. the towns 
(including certain sections of the 
Nihangs) and displaced agricultural 
labour unable to secure alternative 
means of livelihood, but also ex- 
tremeleft-wing groups. These ele- 
ments have shown themselves ready 
to carry out acts of terrorism and 
violence for such organisations as 
the Dal Khalsa. 


It is necessary here to distinguish 
between Sikh extremism and mili- 
tant Sikh politics: only the former 


` is actively engaged in a campaign 


of secession. And it is an indication 
of the level of disenchantment with 
the Centre and the Congress(I) that 
the militant leadership of Bhindran- 
wale is attracting an ever-expanding, 
though as yet mute, following as the 


. Chief vehicle for attaining. Pünjab's 


nationality objectives. But neither 
the Akali Dal, nor militant Sikhs, 
have yet suggested that the Punjab 
nationality question can only be 
solved by internecine conflict involv- 
ing Sikhs and Hindus. On the con- 


trary, they see itas involving the 
Sikhs and the Union Government 
or, rather, the Punjabi. nationality 


' (equated with the Sikh nationality) 


and the mein State, 


T, response of other political 
parties has been varied. The CPI 
has adopted a low key stance, 
whilst the CPI(M), increasingly 
divided between the allurements of 


Short-term electoral gains and the, 
difficulties involved in pursuing a. 
long-term mass-based strategy, ap- - 


pears to have failen by the way-side 
in Punjab. Nationally, the. Cong- 
ress(I plays the communal card, 
stealing the communalist - thurider 
from the right parties (and especial- 
ly the BJP) which .enjoyed some 
popularity among Hindus until the 
recent past. Some immediate short- 
term benefits notwithstanding, the 
net long-term result can only 
embitter minority feelings. 


The Punjab question throws such 
potential developments into'relief in 
arather dramatic manner because 
Sikh nationality feelings can be 
effectively mobilized and channelled 
through the Akali Dal even despite 
its.internal fissures. At the same 
time, with the disappearance of 
Darbara Singh from Punjab politics, 
there remains no obvious focus 


“within the Congress(I) for attracting 


the so-called *secular' Sikhs whose 
number has in any case rapidly: 
dwindled since the 1970s. 


The resolution of the Punjab 


' nationality question (like others of 


a similar nature elsewhere in the 
country) will in the ultimate analy- 
sis depend on whether the present 
unitary State of India will evolve 
into a genuinely confederal State in 
which a strong national centre can 
co-exist with strong States. Unfor- 
tunately, however, nearly four deca- 


des of practical experience of a^ 


monolithic central State power dur- 
ing which Índia appears to have 
combined the disadvantages of the 
two models of federal power and 
autonomous nationalities respective- 
ly enshrined in the U.S. and Soviet 
constitutions and political practice, 
will act as a strong disincentive to 


national change, whatever the Sar- ` 


karia Commission or constitutional 
pundits may have to say. 
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Another angle 


PRAKASH TANDON 


WE are beconiing so obsessed with 
politics, especially in our public life, 
that we are apt to be oblivious to 
the social and economic roots of 


some of our major problems; and ` 


yet that is where they often lie. Our 
public leadership, often innocent of 
the social, economic and historical 
nuances, feels at ease, however, with 
the politicisation of the problems 
and, thus, both those espousing a 
cause and those in power dealing 
with it, feel comfortable when the 


- problem becomes political. The pro- 


blem therefore often has to be poli- 


. ticised to gain recognition when it in 


fact needed a different diagnosis and 
treatment. How often do we only 
take notice when a problem has 
acquired political rhetoric, enmon 
and threat. 


Perhaps the problem in Punjab, it 
is suggested, is at least as socio- 
economic as it is political; and per- 
haps it is only an economic problem 
at the root, but one that has adopted 


strong political overtones for want- 


of our leadership’s capacity to have 


perceived it in its correct light and 
handled it as such. Some years ago, 
at a meeting of the Punjab Planning 
Board, it was suggested that our 
green revolution had run its course 
and a new strategy was needéd to 
revive our growth momentum. Agri- 
culture growing at a 5-6 per cent 
rate through the 1960s and 1970s 
‘was declining to 2-3 per cent, while 
industry, largely small scale, was 
growing at a less than 5 per cent 
rate. Therefore, if we are to main- 
tain the earlier 5 per cent rate of 


overall growth, we must develop à - 


new strategy to give a fillip to the 
economy. We need to ‘do three 
things. 


First, a diversification of our agri- 


culture with emphasis on value- 


added. Our agriculture has been con: 


fined to cereals, cotton and oilseeds.” 


Of these, wheat is traditional, while 
cotton came Witli the new irrigation 
canals in the first three decades .of 
this century. Cotton was therefore 
-our first diversification. After the, 


+ second world war, with the rising 
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the agro-based type. 


Prices of oilseeds, we added to our 
traditional mustard crop the culti- 
vation of groundnut, which at first 
was confined to 'waste land', the. 
high areas which could not be irri- 
gated. The Punjab did rather well 
with this crop as prices of oilseeds 
began to rise phenomenally. Next 
came rice where, too, Punjab has 
done well. But, altogether, our diver- 
sification has been within the range 
of the basic crops. Our agriculture 
even today concentrates largely on 
the staple commodities of wheat, 
rice, maize, millets, pulses, grains, 
oilseeds, cotton and sugar — all of 
which contribute large surpluses to 
the procurement pool of India; but 
at cost to Punjab of the least value- 
added. 


We need therefore a diversification 
and to go in for the more profitable 
high value-added dairy, fruit, tree, 
flower and vegetable farming and 
processing, which will give us much 
better returns and at the same time 
create more employment. The large 
urban sprawl of Delhi, for instance, 
buys all its butter, cheese and milk 
products from far afield, and not 
from the Punjab barely a hundred 
miles away. And yet an acre pro- 
ducing butter and cheese will give a 
much higher return than the lowest 
common denominators of wheat and 
rice at procurement:prices, however 
generous they may be. We could 
start the grading and marketing of 
our fruits and vegetables, and make 
Punjab the California of India. We 
shall especially need to organise the 
marketing through cooperatives to 
get away from the large monopolis- 
tic wholesalers’ tyranny. 


oss we should strengthen our: 


small industry base, which is in the 
genius of Punjabi enterprise, but 
again with higher value-added pro- 


, ducts rather than tlie present largely 


engineering components and ancil- 
laries. Our agriculture diversific- 
ation and processing could lead to 
the manufacture of processing plants 
and packaging materials, thus wid- 
ening the scope of our small scale 
industry while at the same time 


‘developing the more sophisticated 


modern and large industry. We 
should build our new industries, not 
of the heavy kind, which is general- 
ly not relevant to the Punjab, but of 
We should 


combine a diverse agricultural base 
with a diverse agro-industrial spread, 
which specially encourages industry 
of the type whose products form in- 
puts into agriculture and processes 
its outputs. 


Industrially, Punjab is too far 
away from sources of minerals, 
metals and fuels to want to produce 
steel, aluminium, heavy engineering 
and capital goods, but its agriculture 
is progressive enough to absorb fer- 
tilisers, plant protection and nutri- 
tive chemicals, tractors, trucks, har-. 
vesters and sophisticated farming, 
irrigation, protective equipment. We 
could also develop a futuristic agri- 
culture of combined mechanisation, 
automation and electronics farming. 


d bees all this would create more 
employment, and; at more sophisti- 
cated ` levels of agro-industrial 
growth. The National Council of 
Applied Economic^ Research's res- 
earch revealed thát while with the 
impact of tractorisation and mech- 
anisation, crop intensity improved, 
equally important was the newly 
generated cash incomes, especially 
from custom hiririg of tractors and 
equipment, which gave the family 
labour thus released, ne occup- 
ations and incomes, from dairying. 
Even a small farmer éould buy a 
tractor with a bark: loan, custom 
hire, and with the income buy milch 
cattle which his PIA could look 
after. 


Never did Punjab in the past ever 
feel a labour shortage. This has oc- 
curred since mechanisation came in, 
with a million guest labourers com- 
ing in from the far away and less 
enterprising States of U.P., Bihar, 
Orissa and Andhra. New agriculture 
will considerably add to this process 
of generating income and employ- 
ment, and where Punjab makes the 
largest contribution to wheat and 
rice surpluses it could also do so 
with protective and nutritive foods, 
so woefully short at present. If to 
this we add the new employment 
that will be created by the agro- 
industrial development, Punjab 
which is today the granary of India 
could also become a major source 
of employment. 


Unfortunately, industrially, the 
Punjab has suffered from the bogey 


of a border State. Ironically, it is 
considered useful as a shield to bear 
the first shock in successive wars 
but not as a State suitable for heavy 
investment. Not even from govern- 
ment’s public enterprise system has 
much investment come Punjab’s 
way; it has all tended towards Kar- 
nataka, Andhra, the south and Bihar, 
and now, today, to western U.P. 
The public sector has set a poor 
example to private enterprise in 
Punjab. (Of course, Punjab itself 
could have helped by supplying an 
abundance of power, which it could 
well have done. But it has not; its 
power record is poor.) This is where 
the rest of India could, in return for 
its wheat, rice, cotton and oilseeds 
surpluses, have given a fillip through 
the public sector—and it would have 
been a courageous act if the new 
public sector units had been placed 
in the border districts—if only to 
show a deserving confidence! 


I first generation of the new 
post-Iridependence Punjabi was busy 
rerooting itself and rebuilding upon 
the ashes of partition; the next bus- 
ied itself with the green revolution; 
and in between it fought successive 
wars. But this generation has no 
challenges, no crises, and little hope. 
A Punjabi is at his best in a crisis, 
in a situation of challenge, in con- 
frontation; he cannot take the stag- 
nation that his more placid neigh- 
bours eastward can. 


On the other hand, he sees his 
brothers and cousins facing exciting 
challenges abroad, prospering, affi- 
uent and creating now and again 
minor local crises of their own in 
establishing their new identity in 
their new habitats: be it in the U:K. 
or Canada, be it the right to wear a 
turban in uniform or settle their in- 
ternal factional scores in the streets. 
They have an excitement which their 
kin back home in the Punjab miss. 
So both create a vision, a vision of 
a future homeland in which they 
will be the masters of their fate and 
fortune; and there is enough success 
and money abroad to inspire and 
instigate this vision. This is no 
doubt helped by the grip of an over- 
centered decision-making and tight 
controls to make them feel that 
given their initiative, and the support 
from abroad, they could create a 
unique homeland — a Zion, which 
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our impermissive economic énviron- 
ient dóes not permit. 


- The technological, economic and 
social growth of the world' in the 
past has stemmed from the modern 


management concept of a centralised 


policy and decentralised administra- 
tion, which in India we have missed. 
All economic decision-making is 
centripetal, and instead of reposing 


. it in the units and their administta- 


tions, we have lodged it at the 
centre. The Punjabi needs to be 
trusted with his economy, its plan- 
ning and implementation, and he 
could well repeat a World War I 
slogan: give us the tools and we will 
finish the job. The Punjabis will not 
waste the resources or the trust 
given. They are a prudent people, 
decisive in thought and action, in 
both their own and the nation’s 
interest, as they have proved by 
providing it with food and the 
shield. 


We therefore need to take another 
look at the Punjab and other parts 
of India and ask why our growth 
strategy and planning cannot be 


‘decentralised and -depoliticised to 
‘make it indicative rather than direc- 


tive: At least the Punjabis can be 
left to plan and implement their 
économy with whatever help the 
rest of India can give. In this they 
will no doubt make their own mis- 
takes but they are people quick to 
retrieve and learn. 


It is therefore worth considering 
whether the Punjab problem is in 
fact purely political, to be solved 


“only at the political level; or does it 


not ultimately have a strong econo- 
mic base — the problem of an ener- 
getic people looking for their own 
economic solutions and improve- 
ment. Lack of economic autonomy 
is perhaps the biggest cause of our 
slow rate of growth over the years, 
especially in a burgeoning: popula- 
tion. It is also at the root of much 
dissatisfaction, which in seeking 
solutions acquires political connota- 
tions. Social and economic problems 
not identified and solved as such are 
bound to become political. Econo- 


mic autonomy on the other hand ` 


will sharpen the local initiatives, and 


“make the public leadership more 


responsive and responsible instead 
of constantly blaming ‘they’ who 
plan and decide, 
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— Sanetuary 


Sajjan Singh Murgind Puri 


A representative of ‘Hind Sama- 
char’ interviewed Sajjan Singh Mur- 
gindpuri, president of the Akali Dal 


in 1924. The following is a gist of , 


what passed at the interview. 


Question: You say, that under the 
present circumstances it is but natu- 
tal that criminals should consider 
the Darbar Sahib complex, a safe as- 
ylum. Jathedar- Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra, president, S.G.P.C., has de- 
clared that if thé government out of 


" ‘vengeance’ registers a case against-a 


person, he cannot be held to be 
guilty and, therefore, the question 
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of surrendering such a person to the 
police does not àrise. What is your 
opinion? 


Answer: Who is an offender is to 
be decided by the law and law courts 
and not by Mr. Tohra. I ask why do 
Tohra and Badal surrender them» 
selves before the police and get them- 
Selves arrested? Why don't they say 
then that as the government wants to 
arrest them out ofa feeling of ven- 
geance, they will not surrender? Why 
do they obey the law themselves? 


Question: Do you agree with the 
stand of the Akali leadership that 
the police should not enter the Dar- 
bar Sahib Complex and will not be 
allowed to do so? 


Answer: There are two parts to 
your question. First, what are the 
boundaries of Darbar Sahib? In my 
considered view Harminder Sahib, 
Shri Sarovar Sahib, the Parikarma of 
Shri Sarovar Sahib and Shri Akal 
Takht are part and parcel of the 
Darbar Sahib and their sacredness 
should be preserved at all costs. I 
do not-consider Guru Nanak Niwas, 


‘Guru Ram Dass Sarai and other 
buildings as parts of the Golden 
' Temple complex. . 


As regards the answer to your 
second question, I really do not 
know whatI should say. The Akali 


leaders are prepared to make the ' 


maximum sacrifice to prevent a 
uniformed constable from entering 
the Darbar Sahib complex, but 
when the head of the Punjab Go- 
vernment, the Governor, or his Ad- 
visor who are the superior officers 


-of the constable, enter the complex, 


they are being offered Saropas. -The 


question arises whether the Akali 


leaders have enmity with the con- 


stable only, and-not with the Gover- 


nor who is the head of the govern- 
ment. 


Question: Is it a fact that General 
Dyer, who killed Hindus, Sikhs and 


Muslims in Jallianwala Bagh was 


offered a Saropa in the Darbar 


“Sahib? . 


Answer: Yes, it is true, but the 
chief administrator of the Darbar 


‘Sahib Complex then was S. Arur 
.Singh, a government man, In fact, 


the Akali movement was launched 
on account of that Saropa. I feel 
pride in stating that the Akali move- 
ment of old days was a national 
movemesnt.: They had no double 
standards and in those days, like the 
present, a Constable was not preven- 
ted from entering the, Darbar Sahib 
complex when at the same time the 
Governor of Punjab was offered 
Saropa. 


Question: What is your opinion 
about the Akali leadership of olden 
days and the present? 


Answer: As I have already said, 
there: were no double standards in 
those days; we all -worked in har- 
mony. We did not. try to pull the 
legs of our colleagues whether they 
were big or small. But the Akali 
leadership of today has taken a 
wrong path. The leader of the Akali 
Dal, Sant Harchand Singh Longo- 
wal is a noble person and a patriot, 
but he and Tohra have been working 
under the great pressure of Sant Jar- 
nail Singh Bhindranwale. 


Question: What opinion have you 
about the present government. 


Answer: The poor government is 
trembling. Police morale is extremely 
low. Officers are also very much 
afraid and the whole government is 
terror stricken. . 


Question: You were one ofthe 
leaders of the Akali movement. Will 
you explain what are the traditions 
aboutthe police entering Gurdwaras. 


Answer: I am the oldest member. 
living of the old Akali High Com- 
mand which started the movement 
of Gurdwara Reform in 1921. We 
fought till 1925. I know about the 
basic policy and programme of the 
Akali Dal and can express myself 
with some authority. In the begin- 
ning, the Akali Dal had decided that 
the police in uniform should not be 
allowed to enter Harminder Sahib, 
Shri Akal Takhat and the Parikarma 


_of the Sacred Sarovar. Alongwith 


that, it had also been decided that any 
person living within this area should 
be without hesitation and without 
regard to his position in the party, 
handed over to the police in case he 
was required by them. This rule was 


. Sahib and other Gurdwaras. 


acted upon rigidly. As an example, 
on the 7th of January 1924, the 
police demanded that all.members 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committee who had held a 
meeting in the third storey of the 
Akal Taklit should be handed over 
to the police. They were members of 
the organization which had been 
declared illegal on the 12th October, 
1923 and all the 90 members without 


- hesitation handed themselves oyer to 


the police. All of them were convict- 
ed to two years imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 500 each. In those days, 
there was no restriction on the entry 
of the police in the offices of the 
S.G.P.C., the Akali Dal, the Darbar 
On the 
13th of October, 1923, the police 
raided these offices and took away 
the entire record. The Akali Dal of 
old had never taken the stand that 
police entry destroyed the sacredness 
of the Gurdwaras. 


S. Sajjan Singh declared that the 
accused were always surrendered to 
the police. He furthér mentioned that 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dbak Committee had itself called the 
police, when in,1925, Baba Gurdit 
Singh of Kama Gata fame, .was 
elected President of the S.G.P. C. and 
Bhai Mool Singh as general-secre- 
tary. They tried to take forcible 
possession of the office and both 
factions indulged in assaults on each 
other. The Shiromani Committee in 
order to maintain law and. order 
called the police. S. Murgind Puri 
mentioned another incident, when a 
person died in the Parikarma of the 
sacred Sarover of Taran Taran Gur- 
dwara. S. Amar Singh Jhabbal was 
its president and he informed the 


police which entered the Gurdwara 


and held investigations. Not only 
that, the Gurdwara Committee 
requested the Supdt. of ‘Police, 
Amritsar, that Sikh policemen 


Should be deputed to patrol the Pari- 


karma of the sacred Sarovar on 
every Amavas. The S.P. accepted 
this request and in this manner, 
during the Chairmanship of S. Amar 
Singh Jhabbal, the Sikh police conti- 


nued to patrol the Parikarma. 


S. Murgindpuri also narrated an 
incident which occurred after the 
country attained its independence, 
about the year 1950. He stated that 
some Nihangs of Mehsampur Gurd- 
wara terased to‘ obtain licences for 
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their guns and rifles. The Distt. Mag- 
istrate, S. Narinder Singh, and S.S.P. 
Ch. Ram Singh moved the govern- 
ment which issued orders that if the 
Nihangs did not apply for the licen- 
ces, their rifles and guns should be 
taken over from. them at-any cost. 
Accordingly, the Distt. Magistrate 
requisitioned army help on the 28th 
of April, 1950. The Gurdwara was 
surrounded by 100 army men and 
the Nihangs were ordered to surren- 
der their arms. They, however, open- 
ed fire, wounding four army men. 
The army then destroyed all the 
morchas of the Nihangs, killing three 
of them and recovering all the rifles 
and guns. S. Swaran Singh was the 
Punjab Home Minister at that time. 

: None protested against the army 
action. 


S. Murgind Puri stated that the 
above incidents proved that the stand 
taken by the present government 
that the police should not enter the 
Gurdwara for the purpose of arrest- 
ing culprits is wholly improper and 
wrong. These incidents also belie the 
claim made by the Akali leaders 
that there was any tradition against 
the entry of the police in the 
Gurdwaras. 


S. Murgind Puri also stated that 
all were equal in the eyes of the law 
and to keep the Gurdwaras outside 
the pole of the law, was not only 
unconstitutional but dangerous from 
the point of view of law and order. 
Today, he said, the criminal ele- 
ments enter the complex and the 
government can do nothing. Tomor- 
row, he added, if arms are manu- 
factured in the Darbar Sahib comp- 
lex, bombs made and, going a step 
further, if currency notes are forged 
there, will the government then also 
continue saying that the police can 
not enter the Gurdwaras out of fear 
of violating their sanctity. Às a mat- 
ter of fact, this stand has been taken 
by a weak government which has 
been stricken with fear. 


x 


S. Murgind Puri mentioned an- 
other incident. Jathedar Mohan 
Singh Tur was then the president of 
the Akali Dal and was wanted by 
the. police in connection with a 
conspiracy to murder S. Partap 
Singh Kairon. S. Mohan Singh con- 


fined himself within the Darbar : 


- Sahib complex. One dày, Mr. Tur 


was moving about in the sacred 
Parikarma of Swaran Mandir Saro- 
var, when two stout policemen got 


‘hold of him, lifted him bodily and 


took him outside the limits of Dar- 
bar Sahib and locked him in the 
police lock-up. Nota leaf moved. 


S. Murgind Puri stated that he 
had duly appraised Jathedar Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra and Sant 
Longowal, president of the Akali Dal 
of the above facts when they made 
enquires from him. He had written 
to both of them that in keeping 
with the traditions the wanted cul- 
prits must be handed over to the 
police. 


Question: Have you got the 


Question: Do you think that there 


is any foreign hand in the terrorist 
happenings in the State of Punjab. 


Answer: I do not think so. When 

the Gurdwaras have” crores of 
rupees, why should any foreign help 
be sought. When arms are to be 
purchased, the amount can be shown 
as expenditure on Jangar and dharam 
prachar. Some times, violence is 
also indulged in by government 
‘agencies in a state of sheer des- 
pondency. All the same, the murders 
of innocent people cannot but be 
condemned. At the same time, when 
the law does not take its course the 
culprits must feel encouraged. 


Question: What opinion do you 
hold about the Akali demands? 


impression that some Akali leaders - 


are running a parallel government 
in Darbar Sahib complex? 


Answer: It is easier to talk of 
running a parallel government but 
it is difficult to run it. I don't think 
there is any such thing. In fact, I 
feel that all the troubles have been 
created by some Congress leaders. 
S. Darbara Singh as Chief Minister 
had treated the Shiromani Gur- 


dwara Parbandhak Committee as a | 


parallel government. 


Question: When the Akali Dal 
selects the 26th January and 15th 
of August, the National Days, for 
launching their morchas, will not 
the masses start. doubting their 
patriotism? 


Answer: Nobody should question 
the patriotism of the Akalis. That 
is my firm conviction. So far as the 
manner of their carrying out their 
anti-government movement is con- 
cerned, I am inclined to think that 
all is fair in love and war. The 
Akalis are fighting for power and in 
a democracy the Akali mode of 
fighting the government cannot be 
considered a sin. 


Question: The struggle for power 
should-be non-violent and not con- 
sist of the killing of innocent people. 


Answer: When the law becomes 
helpless and cannot harm any mur- 
derer naturally the murderers get all 
encouragement. 


" Answer: I consider all the 
demands correct and in my view all 
proper demands should be accepted 
by the government. My own view is 
that if the government cannot fight 
an agitation, it is wise to accept their 
demands. When the British Govern- 
ment found itself incapable of cont- 
rolling the Akali agitation, it accep- 
ted their demands and enacted the 
Gurdwara act.. The present rulers 
should also adopt the same course. 


A.G. Noorani 


Bisa: the actions of the offi- 
ce bearers of the National Graphical 
Association in Warrington, Britain 
and those of Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale and his associates in 
Amritsar, there is a distance of 
thousands of miles and a gap of at 
least a couple of centuries in outlook. 
But one primordial instinct is com- 
mon to both — a profound contempt 
for the processes of the law. 


The NGA openly flouted the law 
4(on illegal picketing), the court's 
order to desist from breaking the 
law and even a heavy sentence of 
fine. It was not only because the 


Court of Appeal froze the NGA’s |. 


assets but also because the Trades 
Union Congress, by a decisive 31 to 
20 majority, refused to back the 
NGA that it climbed down. The law 
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premises 


had defeated the challenge. In India 
it is struggling precariously. 

The law on the subject of the use 
of houses of worship as sanctuaries 
for offenders against the law is not 
at all in doubt. They enjoy no 
exemption from legal processes what- 
ever. When the law wishes to confer 
such exemption, as in the case of 
foreign diplomats, or provide for 
prior sanction, as in the case of pub- 
lic servants, etc., it says so in express 
terms. The rule is the enforceability 
of the law. Exemption from it is an 
exception to be expressly stated. A 
criminal offence or a civil wrong 
committed within the precincts of a 
house of worship will nonetheless be 
triable as such. f 


' For example, if in the course of a 
religious discourse the speaker slan- 
ders someone, he will be liable in 
tort for damages for slander and, in 
criminal law, to prosecution and 
punishment for defamation. As with 
the persons within, so with the pre- 
mises themselves — they enjoy no 
immunity from legal processes as do 
the premises of foreign missions. The 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations says that 'the premises of 
the mission shall be inviolable.’ 


This international obligation is 


' implemented in domestic law by 


suitable legislation. But, to repeat, 
there is no statute which makes the 
of houses of worship 
immune to legal processes or its cus- 
todians or residents secure from 
arrest and criminal or civil jurisdic- 
tion. The law on the point is incon- 
trovertible be it temple, mosque, 
gurdwara, synagogue, fire-temple or 
any other house of worship. The law. 
of the land applies to all. 


But, against the certainty and 
clarity of the law, is the equal cer- 
tainty of the utter inadvisability of 
enforcing it in the instant case which 
has given rise to the legal query; 
namely, the refuge in the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar and in the near- 
by Guru Nanak Niwas of persons 
who are known offenders against the 
law. The entire Golden Temple com- 
plex has become a besieged fortress. 
Use of force will be criminally 
suicidal, 


To balance the law against ex- 
pediency in the instant case and dis- 


` cover the helplessness of the law is 


not to proclaim its irrelevance. It is, 
rather, to proclaim the bankruptcy 
of a leadership which allows such a 
state of things to develop at all in 
the first place. 


The issue far transcends the facts 
of the instant case, tragic as these 
are. The issue is the survival of 
government according to tbe law in 
the face of challenge by any private 
interest which has the muscle to pose 


-such a challenge. 


One of the greatest political philo- 
sophers of our times, the late Prof. 
Hans J. Morgenthau, characterised 
it as ‘the new feudalism: the paradox 
of thwarted Government.’ He point- 
ed out that ‘Drastic increase in the 
power of the Government in relation 
to the people goes hand in hand with 
a drastic decrease. in the over-all 
power that constitutional authorities 
exercise with the State.’ In other 
words, ‘the Government governs 
less than it did when.it was weaker. 
This paradox is the result of the 
decomposition of governmental 
power from within and without: 
through the feudalism of semi-auto- 
nomous executive departments and 
through the feudalism of the concen- 
trations of private power.’ 


The ‘private power’ may be that 
of a religious leader, a trade union, 
a giant corporation, a sena or a 
mafia. Its sway the State is unable 
and unwilling to check. Right before 
our very eyes the RSS has grown in 
the last seven years since the Emer- 
gency was lifted to its present pro- 
portions — annual income of a crore 
of rupees, tax free; 21;000 branches 
in the country and a good few 
abroad; many front bodies and near- 
ly a million volunteers in daily 
attendance. Cannot such a force 
pose a threat to the democratic sys- 
tem? It is, however, growing apace 
unchecked. 


So did the misuse of the gur- 
dwaras for over two decades, at 
least. The Report of the Swatantra 
Party's Punjab Enquiry Committee 
dated October 1, 1960 is a document 
of cousiderable relevance to the 
present situation. The Committee 
consisted of K.M. Munshi as Chair- 
man and N.C. Chatterjee, Sardar 
Kartar Singh Campbellpuri, and 
C.B. Agarwala (both retired High 


Court judges) as members. Its 
Report is quoted in extenso. 


It recorded: ‘After May 29, 1960, 
the agitation entered the second 
stage, when by a concerted move on 
the part of those leading the agita- 
tion, civil resistance from behind the 
Gurdwaras’ walls was organized. 
This was a move not envisaged by 
the (Akali) Resolution of May 22, 
for it only authorised constitutional 
agitation. 


*In considering civil liberties which 
only flow from the free: and demo- 
cratic structure established by the 
Constitution, we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that the rights to religious 
freedom, guaranteed by it, are con- 
fined only to religious activities. If, 
therefore, religious shrines are per- 
mitted by those in charge of them to 
be centres of activities involving 
resistance or defiance of law, such 
activities would not be protected by 
the Constitution. 


‘In this connection, the following 
facts may be noted: 


(a) Sant Fateh Singh, the Head of 
Manji Saheb, against whom a war- 
rant is outstanding,’ directs the 
movement from that Gurdwara. 


(b) In most Gurdwaras, and parti- 
cularly Manji Saheb, day after day, 
speeches are made in support of the 
agitation. The number of such meet- 
ings held is estimated at over 400 in 
June, July and August. Holding of 
such meetings is justified on the 
ground, which is rejected by the 
authorities, that the Gurdwaras are 
not public places and the ban under 
Section 144 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code does not affect them. 


_-(c) Persons desirous of offering 
themselves for arrest- come first to 
the Gurdwaras. We saw hundreds 
of such people waiting in the Manji 
Saheb awaiting their turn. When 
their turn comes, the persons 
selected for the day attend the 
meetings, which are attended by 
10,000 to 20,000 persons and take 
solemn pledges before the Akal 
Takht. Among the pledges there is 
one of non-violence and another to 
maintain Hindu-Sikh unity. After 
they are garlanded, they come out of 
the Gurdwara gates peacefully and 
walk into the waiting police vans. 


(d) The workers of the movement 
against whom arrest warrants have 
been issued, find an asylum in the 
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Gurdwaras. 

*The use of Gurdwaras, as centres 
of civil resistance, therefore, is a 
factor which has to be taken into 


.. account in considering the nature of 


the restrictive action taken by the 
Government in a particular situa- 
tion, for it is clear that. for fear of 
wounding the religious susceptibili- 
ties of the Sikhs, the Punjab Gov- 
ernment has found itself in a diffi- 
cuit position in dealing with the 
Gurdwara stage of the agitation. 


‘At the same time it is clear that 
the Gurdwara stage of agitation 
which began at the end of may 1960 
was peaceful. In the circumstances 
we cannot conceive how, apart from 
individual cases, there could be a 
general apprehension of any danger 
to public order’ (italics mine, 
throughout). 

To this, Sardar Kartar Singh 
appended a note of dissent in which 
he contended that ‘Sikhism, in 
sooth, is not only a spiritual philo- 
sophy, but is a pragmatic and con- 
gregational religion and almost all 
the historical Gurdwaras are sur- 
rounded by an aura of politics.’ 

Even so, he added, ‘S. Gurnam 
Singh, Retired High Court Judge, 
when examined by the Committee, 
placed on record a monograph 
entitled ‘The Theo-political Status 
of Golden Temple’, wherein the 
reasons for this Sikh attitude have 
been fully explained. The approach, 
however, in this monograph is 


. scholarly and philosophical, and 


though believing that the position 
and status of Golden Temple is 
unique, I am not prepared to approve, 
in view of change of times, the use 
of Gurdwaras-as maintained in the 
monograph as a permanent religious- 
cum-political institution. But at criti- 
cal times, when Sikhs are terrorised 
and muzzled to raise their voice in 
press and public for ventilating their 
grievances with regard to their reli- 
gion or other legitimate rights pro- 
vided under the Constitution, it is 
only just that they should canvas 
cultural-cum-political ^ issues 
truthfully from the Gurdwara pre- 


‘cincts in a peaceful and non-violent 


manner, of course, without convert- 
ing the Gurdwaras into hideouts for 
proclaimed offenders, which is against 
the long cherished traditions of the 
Sikhs.’ 

This, from so ardent an advocate 
of the Akali cause, is a complete 


answer to those who assert a right 
to use the Gurdwaras as sanctuaries 
for offenders against the law. It is 
one thing to use in extreme con- 
ditions a house of worship to propa- 
gate a view point based on religion 
which has political implications. It 
is another to use a house of wor- 
ship as a sanctuary for offenders 
against the law. During the fraudu- 
lent Emergency, for instance, it 
would have been open to an Imam 
of a Mosque to. denounce the fraud 
from the pulpit. For, Prophet 
Muhammad had said that ‘the 
highest form of jihad is to speak the 
truth in the face of a tyrannical 
ruler. Tradition sanctions such 
speech. But the Imam -would not 
have been justified in evading arrest 
for delivering such a speech by 
hiding in the mosque. 


However, if the warning delivered 
two decades ago by the Committee 
went unheeded, is it any wonder 
that the problem has grown to its 
present proportions? 


On December 17, 1983, the Indian 
Express reported that ‘as many as 


eight Sikh militant groups or orga- . 


nisations operate from the Golden 
Temple complex these days,’ and 
proceeded to describe, them in some 
detail. 


Surely, the leaders of government 
who allowed the malaise itself — 
the Punjabi problem — to deterio- 
rate are culpable, especially the 
patrons of Sant Bhindranwale in 
Government. - 


Itis far too late in the day now 
to seek ‘legal’ solutions. A solution 
of the political issues is urgently 
necessary. Protection of the gur- 
dwaras from abuse can be tackled 
thereafter in concert with the mode- 
rate Akali leadership. 


H.R. Khanna ` 


A weak government, Burke once 
said, is the worst tyranny of all times. 
This is no less true than the tyranny 
of an all too powerful government. 
But, apart from being tyrannical, a 
weak government provides, wittingly 


or unwittingly, the biggest encourage 
ment to lawless forces. For, once the 
government is reduced to the position 
of a helpless spectator of glaring acts 
of criminal activity or puts itself in a 
position of being unable to use its 
coercive machinery against the mis- 
creants, it not only emboldens those 
‘miscreants, but also induces others 
to resort to a similar course of 
action. 


After having passed through the 


state of the jungle, mankind devised - 


the machinery of government to 
bring order into human existence. 
For this purpose the government was 
armed with powers so tbat any one 
who committed a breach of the rules 
of conduct, which the society speak- 
ing through its representatives pre- 
scribed as the law of the land, could 
be apprehended and punished by the 
government. This the government 
could do by use or threatened use of 
the coercive machinery at its dis- 
posal. The coercive machinery `of 
government is the most potent wea- 
pon to deter the brute, lurking not 
far beneath the skin of human be- 
ings, from breaking out and creating 
lawlessness and, in the process, tak- 
ing mankind back to a state of tooth 
and claw. The best government, of 
course, is that which has the least 
occasion to use its coercive appar- 
atus and mere arming of the govern- 
ment with coercive machinery is by 
itself enough to make people obey 
the law. 


There can be nothing more un- 
seemly and irrational than the sight 
ofa government pleading as a sup- 
plicant before a militant group of 
persons indulging in anti-national 
and divisive activities. This not only 
bolsters their image, gives them an 
exaggerated importance and invests 
them with an aura, butithas the 
most demoralising effect on the offi- 
cial agency responsible for the ap- 
prehension of criminals and the 
maintenance of law and order. 
Government may for reasons of poli- 
tical expediency decide not to send 
its police force to apprehend culprits 
who are believed to have taken shel- 
ter in a religious place. 


Itis not proposed in this writing 
to go into the wisdom behind the 


decision. The fact, however, remains. 


that from an administrative point of 
view such'a decision is an exercise 
in self-abnegation which cannot but 
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have the most serious and pernicious 
consequences. Throughout the length 
and breadth of India are scattered 
tens of thousands of temples, mos- 
ques, gurdwaras and churches. If all 
those religious. places are declared 
out of bounds for the police, and 
the desperadoes and criminals wan- 
ted for heinous crimes find in them 
sanctuaries of protection and asylum 
ofsecurity, it would make almost 
impossible the task of the police.in 
apprehending and bringing the cul- 
prits to book. 


As the law stands, there is no pro- 
hibition on the entry of the police 
and other public servants in the dis- 
charge and performance of their duty 
in religious places. The law takes in- 
to account the practical needs of the 
administration and the difficulties 
which are bound to be encountered 
if a blanket ban on such entry were 
imposed. To take an illustrative 


' case, if the police, not on the chase 


ofa culprit spots him and goes in 
pursuit, he, finding that there is no 
way of escaping the police is to be 
clothed with protection against arrest 
and chase by just entering a religi- 


ous place, the result would be that’ 


the entire chase would be foiled. 


` Most of the big religious places have 


more than one entrance and it is not 
difficult for the culprit having had 
the benefit of respite, to slip out 
from one of the entrances at a.con- 
venient moment. 


It is plain that if there is to be a 
ban on the entry of policemen in a 
religious place of one community 
for the purpose of apprehending a 
culprit, the same rule would hold 
good against such entry in places of 
worship belonging to all other com- 
munities, The question would also 
arise that if the act of entry of a 
criminal in a place of worship does 


not defile that place, how would the- 


entry of a policeman defile that 
place. Perhaps some guidelines 
would have to be laid down in the 


"matter of arresting a culprit in a 


religious place so that there is no 
ugly disturbance or unruly scene 
there. 


Some distinction has also to be 
drawn between the sanctum sancto- 


. ram and the other places even though 


attached to a religious one; and we 
must seriously consider whether an 
absolute ban should be placed on the 
entry of the police even in places of 
the latter category. The ideal situa- 


tion is one in which the manage- 
ment of religious places can ensure 
that no fugitive from justice takes 
shelter there and.the police does not 
have to resort to the contingency of 
entering such places to apprehend 
culprits. Sometimes, however, exig- 
encies arise which make it difficult 
for the management to ensure com- 
pliance with this wholesome rule. 
The administrative norms and crimi- 
nallaws, which are intended to be 
major instruments of social defence, 
should not be helpless in such situa- 
tions. 


We must all, irrespective of our 
religion, give a cool thought to this 
matter for itisa basic issue linked 
with which is the question of whe- 


"ther we shall or shall not have an 


effective government. It is also plain 
that if religious places are to be 
used as asylum for those charged 
with one type of offence, the benefit 
of asylum is bound to be taken by 
all criminals, whatever be the nature 
of crime for which they are wanted, 
including murder, rape, robbery or 
forgery. Those who support the ban 
must ask themselves what they 
would do in such a situation for 
tomorrow they themselves may be in 
power and in charge of the adminis- 
tration. It is not difficult to visualise 
a variety of piquant situations which 
are bound to arise if an absolute 
ban on police entry in a religious 
place is imposed. - 


There is nothing more- frustrating 
for a police officer than his effort to 
apprehend a culprit -being set at 
naught by the culprit entering a 
religious place. Any such practice 
or convention is bound to tilt the 
balance in favour of criminals and 
desperadoes. Proper investigation 
involves interrogation of a number 
of persons who may be suspected to 
have a hand in the commission of a 
crime. Some of them may be inno- 
cent but the complicity of some 
others may well come out as a result 
of interrogation. 


Such ` interrogation also often 
leads to discovery of incriminating 
weapons and other articles. No such 
interrogation would be possible if 
the persons whom itis necessary to 
interrogate are out of the reach of 
the police, because of their having 
taken shelter in a religious place. It 
is no use blaming the police if in 
such circumstances it is unable to 
trace and apprehend the culprits or 


secure proper and credible evidence 
to prove their complicity. Ban on 
police entry into places of worship 
would also encourage tbe use of 
those places as store-houses for 
arms. Once the impression comes 
to prevail that such places are out 
of bounds for the police force, anti- 
social elements are bound to misuse 
the immunity enjoyed by places of 
worship in order to amass therein, 
all kinds of weapons. 


It must, however, be pointed. out 
that the question of entry of police- 
men into religious places has been 
examined here from a purely legal 
and administrative angle. In the 
present surcharged atmosphere, this 
question has acquired considerable 
political overtones and has ‘ got 
linked with religious susceptibilities 
and sentiments of a section of the 
population. There is also no doubt 
that the entry of police into places 
of worship with a view to apprehend 
a criminal or recover some incrimi- 
nating articles therefrom would 
create strong adverse reaction in a 
section of the population. It, would 
ultimately be the responsibility of 
the government to deal with the 
aftermath of that reaction. The 
whole issue is very sensitive and 
delicate in nature; it requires careful 
handling and calls for due conside- 
ration of all the pros and cons. 


The spate of murders and other 
incidents of violence and the. failure 
of the police to apprehend the cul- 
prits and bring them to book is 
seriously undermining the confidence 
of the people in the capacity and 
ability of the state machinery. What- 
ever the cause, therefore, the danger 
is that victims and their relatives, 
finding that law enforcement agencies 
are unable to afford them redress, 


may resort to extra legal methods- 


with a view to settle scores with the 
culprits. Not much argument is re- 
quired to show that once this hap- 
pens it would lead to a state of 
chaos and anarchy. We must bear. in 
mind that nothing rankles more in 
the human heart than a brooding 
sense of being the victim of a wrong 
and unable to procure redress. 


We have also to give thought to 


.another aspect. The question to ask 


is whether a government can allow 
any part of its territory to be used 
for anti-national or secessionist acti- 
vities. Nowhere in the world, in no 
country, can a government allow 
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and put up with such activity. The 
protection of the territorial integrity 
ofthe country is the prime and para- 
mount responsibility of any govern- 
ment. No government worth its 
name can afford to falter in this 
respect. No doubt it is the duty of a 
government to preserve the sanctity 
of all religious places, but the under- 
lying assumption is that places of 
worship for which sanctity is sought 
are being used purely for religious 
purposes and not for propagating 
secessionist and anti-national ideas 
or for harbouring criminals and 
secessionist elements. 


Abraham Lincoln was a humane 
and kind-hearted person. He loved 
all Americans, but when confronted 
with the threat and challenge to the 
integrity of his country, he felt that 
there was no alternative but to take 
up arms and crush such a threat and 
challenge with all the might of the 
State. The United States today is 
one strong and united country. Its 
strength and vastness can be traced 
to the determined resistance offered 
and relentless war waged by 
Abraham Lincoln against the forces 
of disintegration. 


It must be borne in mind that the 
real test of effectiveness of a govern- 
ment is not its capacity to tackle 
petty criminals, but its capacity and 
strength to meet the challenge of 
and overcome major criminals. and 
organised law breakers. It becomes 
necessary sometimes in the history 
of nations and for the protection of 
national interests to take harsh and 
unpleasant decisions. It is the fervent 
wish and prayer of every Indian that 
good sense and reason may prevail 


and the contingency of taking harsh . 


and unpleasant decisions not arise. 
But there is a limit beyond which 
things cannot go.and restraint can 


and should be exercised. We must : 


not forget that restraint can be a 
virtue and worthy of commendation 


if exercised for a short time. If how- . 
ever it is continued and prolonged in . 


the face of‘ grave acts of provoca- 
tion, it cannot but result in demo- 
ralisation. 


Never in- our chequered history 
since the dawn of Independence, 
except for the brief period of Chinese 

' advance in 1962, has our nation been 
in such grave peril as it is today. We 
have been told of war clouds on 
the international horizon. It would 
be, perhaps, nearer the truth to talk 


of threats, if not clouds of civil war, 
on the nation's own horizon. This 
can be traced back to a variety of 


'factors, the major one being the 


policy of dithering which has marked 
the approach. During the last two 
or three years some issues have crop- 
ped up affecting the well-being of the 
nation. Instead of tackling them and 
finding a solution thereof we have 
allowed matters to linger, believing 
that with the passage of time those 
raising the issue would get exhausted 
and the issues thus would no longer 
remain alive. Although this might 
have been a way of dealing with 
some insignificant or minor issues, 
major issues in which emotions and 
passions of large sections of the 
population inhabiting certain regions 
of the country get involved, delay in 
finding solution can result only in 
exacerbation. The one effect of that 
is that what could have been solved 
by yielding small ground, subse- 
quently takes a serious turn and the 
nation has to pay through its nose 
in arriving at some settlement. : 


The nation must also do a bit of 
introspection and' heart searching 
and ask itself the question as to why 
a section of the population known 
otherwise for its buoyancy of spirit 
is feeling sullen, bitter and resentful 
and easily lets itself be taken 
in by the propaganda that it is 
victim of oppression despite all the 
progress it has made. How is it that 
those among us whose past provides 
an inspiring chapter in patriotism 
and defence of motherland and 
whose history reads like a saga of 
suffering and sacrifice now allow 
themselves to be swayed by fanatics 
and extremist anti-national elements. 


The unity and integrity of the 
country is not negotiable and cannot 
bea party issue. All patriotic forces, 
irrespective of party label or political 
ideology must join together to pre- 
SENG it. ' i 


Danial Latifi. — = 


I ‘am aware of Greék temples 
having’ been considered places o£ 
sanctuary for fugitives from justice. 
where the secular authorities did not 
enter. I am not aware of ancient 
Hindu polity in this regard. ` 

For several centuries prior to 
British rule, the Hanafi Sunni law 
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was the general law of most parts of 
India, where Muslim sovereigns 
ruled. According to this law, so far 
as mosques are concerned, ‘a mosque 
is a place where no person possesses 
any right of obstruction’ (Hedaya, 
Hamilton's translation, p. 239). 
Further, the temporal ruler is the 
ultimate custodian of all mosques, 
and this is normally a duty delegated 
to the Kazi — whose place in the 
British Indian system and later, was 
taken by the District Judge. So, as 
regards Muslim places of worship, 
there was never any question of 
sanctuary for those who have vio- 
lated the law or intend to do so. A 
protection that was not granted to 
Muslim places of worship was un- 
likely to have been accorded to 
others. 


After the British recaptured Delhi 
in 1857, for several years the Jama 
Masjid was occupied by British 
troops. 

Not long ago one has read of the 
military operations carried out by 
the Saudi Arab authorities, custo- 
dians of the Grand Mosque of the 
Kaaba, to subdue some insurgents 
who had occupied a portion of it. 

Under the Constitution of India, 


of 1950, Article 26 provides as 
follows: 


*26. Freedom to manage religious 


affairs — Subject to public order, 
morality and health, every religious 
denomination or any section thereof 
shall have the right: 


(a) to establish and maintain insti- 
tutions for religious and chari- 
table purposes; 


(b)to manage its own affairs in 
matters of religion; 


(c) to own and acquire immovable 
property; and 


(d) to administer property in accor- 
dance with law.’ 


This article would be specifically 
attracted to places of worship. It is 


'élear that all rights thereunder are 


subject to ‘public order’. 
In the circumstances I feel that as 


_the law now stands, and as it has 
‘been understood in India for several 
“centuries, it would be preposterous 


to suggest that there is, in any 
religious denomination, any right to 
use any place of worship as a sanc- 
tuary for those who have violated 
the law or intend so to do. 
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OURS is, and has been for over two 
centuries, a world of nation-States. 
As a form of territorial-political or- 


ganisation, the nation-State emerged . 


at a particular stage in history and 
as a result of a set of socio-econo- 
mic developments. Nevertheless, 
there has been a persistent tendency 
to view the nation-State independent- 
ly of the historical and socio-econo- 
mic pre-conditions of its genesis and- 
to treat it not only as the highest 


but also as the ultimate structure in- 


which large human aggregates, most 
of them diverse and heterogeneous 
in their ethnic configurations, live 
and to which they do or must render 
willing and terminal, if not undivid- 
ed, allegiance. The viability and near 
eternality of the nation State have 
comé to Be accepted almost as givens 
of the human situation:! 


“*Reproduced from the ‘Punjab Journal 
af Politics,’ Volume VII, ngo.—2, Jaly- 
December 1983. 


1. A common tendency to equate ‘State’ 
with ‘nation’ is evident in a number of 
texts on international relations. Thus,“in 
this World of Nations, Washington, 1967, 
Dunkwart Rustow speaks of “inore than 
130 nations’ while he is, in reality, refer- 
ring to the then existing 130 odd States. 
And this despite the fact that, in the same 
text, he makes a distinction between the 
two. The same tendency to ignore the 
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All the same, recent decades have 
been a witness as much to the crisis 
as to the triumph of the nation-State 


whichis currently-facing a two-fold . 


challenge. The challenge, both to 
the conceptual precision and the 
functional viability of the nation- 
State has arisen at two levels. On the 
one hand, the challenge comes from 
the appearance and relative success 
and durability of supra nation-State 
organisations such as the EEC, the 
COMECON, the NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact which, in varying 
degrees, are offering to the citizens 
of the nation-State alternative foci of 
loyalty and identification and alter- 
native channels and instrumentalities 
for the articulation and fulfilment of 
some of their materiakand:psycho- 
logical urges and: needs: i 


Įnternally, andirore potently, the 
challenge to the riation- -State comes 


dine ne between the two concepts is seen 


n- World Politics, New'York, 1968, p. 12, 


^ whentin A.F.K, Organsky claims that ‘the 


story we are ‘about to tell is à tale of 
nations’. ' Surprisingly, even. -Karl W. 
Deutsch falls a victim to the same semantic 
confusion in his Nationalism and Its Alter- 
natives; New York, 1969. At one place.in 
his book, Deutsch defines ‘nation’ as a 
people i.e., ‘an étlinic group in charge ofa 
State’ (p. 15) and at another speaks of the 
different ethnic groups living in Spain and. 
Belgium as *Nations' (pp. 13 and 70). 
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from numerically significant ethnic 
groups which: have retained, or have 
developed or are in the process of 
developing self-awareness and which 
demand formal recognition of their 
distinct identities. These demands 
range all the way from legal and in- 
stitutional safeguards against discri- 
mination through cultural autonomy 
for identity preservation, increasing 
federalisation of the State structure 
and .decentralisation of political 


. power to separate homelands. 


| e is found in 
two varieties: one, the ‘national’ self 
awareness of ethnic groups concent- 
rated in compact geographical areas 


and, two, territorially scattered eth- 


nic minorities which nevertheless, 
claim to possess a 'national' iden- 
tity.* The Sikhs in the Punjab, the 
tribals of Jharkand living in geogra- 
phically contiguous areas currently 
divided among four States. of the 


- Indian Union and the Assamese, 


presently engaged in an ‘anti-foreig- 
ner campaign, are examples of the 
first type of ethno-nationalism, It is 
this form of ethno-nationalism that 
led to the linguistic reorganisation 
of Indian States in 1956 and subse- 
quent years. The second variety of 
ethno-nationalism is exemplified by 
a religio-linguistic minority like the 


“Indian Muslims which is dispersed: 


throughout the country, and, there- 
fore, cannot claim any compact ter- 
ritory as its ‘home’.® 


It is the challenge posed by the 
first of these two categories of ethno- 





2. ‘Nation-states’, writes Roy C. Macridis, 
‘are beginning to get an unpleasant taste of 
the heady medicine of nationalism which 
first brought them into being. It is what 
has been referred to as ethno-nationalism, 
the search for. and expression within the 
nation-State of particular ethnic, cultural, 
regional or linguistic autonomy. These 
separatist movements range from outright 
independence and the assumption of state- 
hood to requests for ‘‘self-government’’.’ 
Contemporary Political Ideologies, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1980, p. 278. 


3. The case of Indian Muslims is roughly 
parallel to that of the blacks in the US 
whereas that of thé Sikhs corresponds 
broadly to that of the French Canadians 
of Quebéc. To say this is certainly not to 
imply that, in India, Muslimsas a group 
are subjected to the same kind of racial 


discrimination and material deprivation as 


the blacks are in the US. 


nationalism that forms the focus of 
the present paper which attempts a 
discussion of the nature of this chal- 
lenge and the problem of political 
management it ‘poses for scholars 
and statesmen in multi-ethnic States 
like India. The discussion is con- 
ducted around a brief and necessar- 
ily tentative analysis of the emer- 
gence, growth and consolidation of 
identity-consciousness, in a major 
ethnic aggregate in India, viz., the 
Sikhs, and the demand for a self- 
determined political status for Sikhs 
articulated by the Shiromani Akali 
Dal which has officially adopted the 
position that Sikhs are a nation.* 


I, is the central argument of this 
paper that the conceptual ambiva- 
lence and programmatic ambiguities 
that characterise the ongoing nation- 
building? endeavour in India arise 
largely from the failure, at the 
scholarly as well as elite levels, to 
grasp two important realities: one, 
that some of India's ethnic groups, 
particularly those concentrated in 
compact territories, are nations or 
possess the potential of growing 
into nations, and two, that nation- 
building in this country is essentially 
a problem of the political integra- 


4. It was at an educational conference, 
convened in March 1981, by the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan that an “American Sikh, 
Ganga Singh Dhillon, put forward the 
claim that Sikhs are a nation and spelled 
out some of the implications of this claim 
e.g., the demand that Sikhs be allowed. 
‘associate’ membership of the United 
Nations. Later, the Working Committees 
of the Shiromani ‘Akali Dal and the Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
passed resolutions declaring Sikhs to be a 
nation. - 


5. Both concepts, nation-building and 
political integration suffer from definitional 
infirmity and have been used by different 
writers to. convey different meanings, 
Nation-building as used by Karl W. 
Deutsch carries monolithic implications in 
so far as it presumes the possibility, if not 
inevitability, of the assimilation of ethnic 
particularisms under the homogenising 
impact of modernisation. See his National- 
ism and Social Communication: An Enquiry 
into the Foundations of Nationality, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1966, his paper entitled 


*Nation-Building and National Develop-' 


ment: Some Issues for Political Research’ 
in Karl W. Deutsch and William J. Foltz, 
eds., Nation-building, New York, 1963 and 
his Nationalism and its Alternatives, New 
York, 1969. As pointed by A.H. Birch, 
the meaning given to nation-building by 
Deutsch seems ‘to exclude the possibility 
of a stable multinational state’. Political 


tion of a multi-ethnic and multi- 
national State.§ 


I, is not without significance that 
even eminent Indian social scientists 


have had some difficulty in coming 


Integration and Disintegration in the British 
Isles, London, 1977, pp. 32. 


*Political integration', in its most com- 


mon usage, has a rather limited conceptual . 


reach. Strictly defined, it excludes social, 
cultural and economic factors all of which. 
are involved in the process of natioü- 
building. So defined, it has primarily. a 
territorial and political connection and 
refers to the creation of political institu- 
tions, a structure of administrative autho- 


. rity and communication networks which 


develop multi-channelled linkages between 


.the centre and the periphery, In this ñar- 


rower sense, political integration is a 
process India may be said to have success- 
fully completed. In this paper, the author 
follows A.H. Birch in using ‘political 
integration’ in a broader sense ‘so as to 
include social and other factors which con- 
tribute to (or hinder) the development of 
integration’, Ibid, p. 33. Used in this 
broader sense political integration and 
nation-building (shorn of its monolithic 
implications) become more or less inter- 
changeable. 


The present paper avoids the term 
national integration, which is very popular 
in Inaia but which is also very loosely 
employed. It is 
cal as Claude Ake has pointed out, (A 
Theory of Political Integration, Tllinois, 
1967, p. 14). It is far too totalistic to 


-capture the diversities of India. It tends 


to imply a complete submergence of the 
various distinct elements of a plural society 
in a monolithic, pan-India identity. It is 
evidently for this reason, that in a press in- 
terview, Sikandar Bakht, General Secre- 
tary of Bhartiya Janata Party, objected to 
the use of this term which, in his view, 
denoted ‘incoherent homogeneity’ and loss 
of socio-religious identity of religious 
minorities. The Tribune, 11 October, 1980. 


6. In India, Marxists are about the only 
group who, since the forties, have consis- 
tently described the country as multi- 
national although in recent years, they 
have stressed the territorial integrity of the 
Indian State and the inappropriateness of 
the right of secession for its constituent 
units on the ground that there is no single 
nationality exploiting or repressing other 
nationalities in the country. For a recent 
example, see K. Mathew Kurian and P.N. 
Verghese, eds., Centre-State Relations, New 
Delhi, 1981. Akali leader Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra has also stressed the multi-national 
character of India in his pamphlet, Federal 
Polity, Amritsar, 1978, p 6. ‘The diversity’ 
writes Tohra, ‘is reflected in the variety of 


“nations, nationalities and minorities living 


in India’, making it a multi-national 
society at the empirical level.’ Jbid. Paul 
R. Brass has also described India as a 
‘developing multi-national State’. Langu- 
age, Religion and Politics in North India, 
Delhi, 1975, p. 5. : 


- 


not merely 'tautologi- 


45. 





to grips with the full implications | 


of ethno-nationalism in, India. The 

- difficulty is reflected in the effort to 
coin the concept of ‘sub-nationalism’ 
for what we have called ethno- 
nationalism and, then, to be in some 
doubt as to whether the pheno- 
menon of sub-nationalism is to be 
accepted as a fact of life with which 
one must learn to live or whether it 
is to. be treated’ as a nuisance to be 
converted. This kind of intellectual 
"dilemma can be seen in two mutual- 
ly incompatible formulations which 
M.N. Srinivas offers in his book- 
let, Nation-Building in Independent 
India. In one of. these formulations, 
Srinivas avers, 'those who deplore 
various forms of, sub-nationalism 
such as ethnicity, communalism, 
linguistic consciousness and regiona- 
lism are unaware that they are all 
part of the package of nationalism 
itself when it hits a developing 
country and the danger that sub- 
nationalism may overwhelm nation- 
alism is an ever present one.’? 


A little earlier in the same book- 
let, Srinivas advocates the forma- 
tion of smaller States and maintains 
that, among other benefits, this 
‘would also counter the powerful 
sub-nationalism of linguistic States 
and cease to pose a threat to the 
integrity of the Union.’ Now, to 
recognise sub-nationalism in all its 
:forms'as ‘part of the package of 
nationalism itself’ and then to pro- 
` ject it as ‘a threat to the integrity 
of the Union’, a threat which has 
to be countered and eliminated is a 
feat of intellectual tight-rope walk- 


 ' ing if not an exercise in academic , 


double think, albeit unwitting. In 
fact, the very use of the term sub- 
nationalism reflects an effort to 
_accord a lower order of legitimacy 
to the nationalism of ethnic groups 
whose members are conscious of 
and emotionally attached to an 
‘identity distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the pan-Indian identity 
‘which, to most scholars and, more 
so, to most politicians, is the nation- 
alism and to which all varieties of 
sub-nationalism must be sub- 
.. ordinated if they cannot be made to 


-.. :: merge and dissolve themselves in it. 





re 7, “MLN. Srinivas, Nation-Building in 


-`~ Independent India, Delhi, 1976, p. 30. 
LT 8. Ibid., p. 24 


H 


l; unwillingness or inability, or 
both, to come to-terms with ethno- 
nationalism are rooted in two main 
causes; one, a tendency to forget 


'orignore an empirical reality and, 


two, the influence of the functiona- 
list model presented by theorists of 
nation-building; Karl W. Deutsch 
being the. best known representative 
of this school. The empirical reality 
which is often forgottem or ignored 
is that very few existing nation- 
States are ethnically homogeneous 
and mono-national. 


Writing in 1972, Walker Connor 
noted that? ‘of a total of 132 con- 
temporary States, only 12 (9.1 per 
cent) can be described as essentially 
homogeneous from an ethnic view- 
point. An additional 25 States (18.9 
per cent of the sample) coritain an 
ethnic group accounting for more 
-than 90 per cent of the State's total 
population, and in still another 25 
'States the largest element accounts 


. for between 75 and 89 per cent of 


the population. But, in 31 States 
(23.5 per cent of the total) the 
largest ethnic element represents 
only 50 to 74 per cent of the popu- 
lation and in 39 cases (29.5 per cent 
of all States) the largest group fails 
to account for even half of the 
'State's population. Moreover, this 
portrait of ethnic diversity becomes 
more. vivid when the number of 
distinct ethnic groups within States 
is considered. In some instances, the 
number of groups within a State 
runs into the hundreds, and in 53 
States (40.2 per cent of the total), 
the population is divided into more 
than five significant groups.’ 


Connor correctly concludes that 
*the problem of ethnic diversity is 
far too ubiquitous to be ignored by 
the serious scholar of “‘nation-build- 
ing" unless he subscribes to the view 
that ethnic diversity is not a matter 
of serious concern.’10 


The fact is that, in varying degrees, 
ethnic diversity and tlie associated 
phenomenon of ethno-nationalism 
characterise most contemporary 


9. Walker Connor, ‘Nation-Building or 


Nation-Destroying?’, World Politics, Vol. 
24, No. 3, April 1972, p. 321, (Italics in 
the original). 

10. Ibid., p. 322. 


nation-States irrespective of whether 
they are western or non-western, 
developed or developing, liberal 
democratic or authoritarian, capita- 
list or communist. Canada and 
Belgium are developed western 
States and both are facing serious 
difficulties in accómmodating the 
conflicting demands of major ethnic 
groups within their existing political 
structure. France and Italy have long 
been regarded as homogeneous but 
have, in recent years, been obliged 
to adopt measures of regional 
decentralisation to meet the urges 
of alienated or dissident ethnic 
groups: Bretons-and Corsicans in 
France and Sicilians and South 
Tyreleans in Italy. Non-western 
developing countries, both demo- 
cratic and authoritarian, which are 
facing problems related to ethno- 
nationalism include Ethiopia, 
Nigeria, Burma, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan and India. 


O, the other side of the ideologi- 
ca] divide, we have Yugoslavia and 
the USSR which have frankly 
accepted the fact of being multi- 
ethnic and multi-national and have 
made appropriate institutional and 
policy responses to this fact. The 
success achieved by the USSR 
in graduating from a ‘prison of 
nations’,.as the country was under 
the Czars, to a ‘fraternity of nations’ 
organised in a federal structure 
founded on the principle of self- 
determination for the nationality- 
based constituent union republics, is 
often held out as a model for many 
similarly placed developing coun- 
tries including India. 


#Perhaps the most telling example 
is:that of Great Britain which is 
confronted with the' problem of 
Scottish and Welsh national move- 
ments despite the fact that Scotland 
and Wales have been integral parts 
of a unitary British State for centu- 
ries and the Scottish and Welsh 
people have been subjected to syste- 


11. ‘The historical experience of other 


countries shows that federal polity ensures 
unity, integrity and progress on an enduring 
basis.’ Gurcharan Singh Tohra, n. 6 p. 7. 
He specifically cites the case of USSR 
noting that each Union Republic is ‘not 
only autonomous but sovereign’ possessing 
‘the right freely to secede from the USSR’. 
Tohra however, does not advocate the 
right of secession for the States of the 
Indian Union. j 
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matic and intensive acculturation 


and assimilation for many genera- 
tions. This has compelled several 
writers to recognise the empirical 
reality of Great Britain being a 
multinational State' instead. of a 
homogeneous mononational one. as 
it has all along been categorised.!? 


T. second reason for academic 
and elite ambivalence in discussing 
and dealing with the phenomenon of 
ethno-nationalism may be traced to 
the infiuence of what we have earlier 
described as the functionalist or 
diffusionist model of nation-build- 
ing. Karl W. Deutsch, whose in- 
fluence has been most pervasive in 
this area, has from time to time 
changed the direction and emphasis 
of his theorising. Two points, how- 
ever, stand out rather clearly in his 
model. First, he distinguishes nation- 
building from national growth and 
treats the former as a species of 
social engineering. Thus, he writes,18 


*Nation-building, by contrast, sug- 
gests an architectural or mechanical 
model. As a house can be built from 
timber, bricks and mortar, in diffe- 
rent patterns, quickly or slowly, 
through different sequences of 
assembly, in partial independence 
from its settings, and according to 
the choice, will and power of its 
builders, so a nation can be built 
according to different plans, from 
various materials, rapidly or gradu- 
' ally, by different sequences or steps, 
in partial independence of its 
environment.’ 


Secondly, answering his own ques- 
tion: ‘how and when do nations 
break away from larger political 


12. In Politics in England, Boston, 1964, 
Richard Rose wrote of the ‘absence of 
major cleavages along the lines of ethnic 
group, language or religion’ (p. 10) and 
described ‘the solidarity of United King- 
dom’ as ‘real and important’. Six years 
later, however, he came out with another 
book which he entitled Zhe United King- 
dom as a Multi-National State, Glasgow, 
1970, and in which he took issue with a 
number of writers, including himself oddly 
enough, who had failed to grasp the poten- 
tial significance of ethnic cleavages in the 
country. In his Political Integration and 
Disintegration in the British Isles, London, 
4977, A.H. Birch includes two chapters 
dealing respectively with ‘Scottish Nation- 
alism’, (pp. 98-115) and ‘Welsh Nation- 
alism’ (pp. 116-133). 

13. Karl W. Deutsch in Deutsch and 
yaen J. Foltz, eds., - Nation-building 
n. 5 p. 3. 


X 


units, and how do they triumph over 
smaller units, such as tribes, castes 
or local States, and more or less 
integrate them into the political body 
of the nation’! Deutsch hypothe- 
sizes that cultural differences: bet- 
ween the core and peripheral groups 
of a nation-State are gradually dis- 
solved under the impact of indus- 
trialisation, mass communication, 
personal mobility and the increasing 
activities of the national govern- 
ments. 


P lenty of empirical evidence is, 
however, available in modern as well 
as modernising countries to show 
that Deutsch’s portrait of ‘plasticity 
and change’ is overdrawn. While it 
would be wrong to advance a pes- 
simistic counter-hypothesis that 
modernization necessarily accentua- 
tes ethnic dissonance in multi-ethnic 
States and, thus, to posit an ‘iron 
law of disintegration’, Walker 
Connor is correct in pointing out 
that ‘if the processes that comprise 
modernization led to a lessening of 
ethnic consciousness in favour of 
identification with the State, then 
the number of States troubled by 
ethnic disharmony would be on the 
decrease. To the contrary, ethnic 
consciousness is definitely in the 
ascendancy as a political force.... 
Multi-ethnic States at all levels of 
modernization have been afflicted.’6 
It is the persistence and durability 
of ethnicity- and the resurgence of 
ethnic consciousness in recent years 
that has caused even the US, popu- 
larly projected as the world’s most 


LE , 
14. Ibid., p. 4. 


15. Elsewhere Deutsch is less optimistic 
about casual relationship between assimi- 
lation and mobilisation and is inclined to 
think -that the relationship between the 
two processes is chronological; the crucial 
question being which precedes and out- 
paces the other. ‘The decisive factor’, he 
writes, ‘is the balance between the two 
processes...If assimilation stays ahead of 
mobilisation or keeps abreast of it, the 
government is likely to remain stable, 
eventually everyone will be integrated in 
one people...On the other hand, where 
mobilisation is fast and assimilation is 
slow the opposite happens,’ Karl W. 
Deutsch, n. 1, p. 27. 


16. Walker Connor, n. 9., p. 327. 
According to Connor ‘the substantial body 
of data which is available supports the 
proposition that material increases in what 
Deutsch termed social communication and 
mobilisation fend to increase cultural aware- 
ness and to exacerbate ethnic conflict.’ 
Ibid., p. 328, (Italics in the original). 


Successful ‘melting pot’, to move 
towards a formal recognition of the 
separate identities of racial groups. 


Nathan Glazer, who is concerned 
at this shift in official policy, never- 
theless agrees that ‘developed and 
developing countries alike have been 
struggling with problems of oid 
ethnic groups, demanding conditions 


in which their cultures would be . 


preserved and assisted and their 
people would advance economically 
and their homelands would be grant- 
ed a degree of autonomy from cen- 
tral governments." The demand of 
the Tamils of Sri Lanka for a sepa- 
rate eelam, the Basques’ demand for 
autonomy in Spain, the demand 
raised by the French-speaking Swiss 
of Berne for political separation 
from their German-speaking compa- 
triots, the recalcitrance of Kurds and 
Arabs in Iran and the sharp and 
escalating discord between Wallens 
and Flems in Belgium are only a 
few of the cases that go to prove the 
virtual indestructibility of ethnic 
identities. 


IH 


here do the Sikhs of the Punjab 
fit into the analytical framework 
developed in the preceding para- 
graphs? There has been a great deal 
of loose and often motivated talk of 
Sikhs being a nation. But despite 
the heat and dust raised by the 
violent activities and a small group 
of extremists calling for the esta- 
blishment of a sovereign ‘Khalistan’, 
the issue has not received adequate 


academic attention. This is surpris- ' 


ing because from Cunningham’s 
famous History of the Sikhs written 
in the early years of the present cen- 
tury to the resolutions passed by the 
Shiromani Ákali Dal and the SGPC 
in 1981, the idea of Sikh nationhood 


has been frequently projected from ~ 


different perspectives. A prominent 
theme in Cunningham's book is the 
growth of the Sikhs from ‘a sect to 
a people’ under Guru Gobind Singh 
and ‘from a people to a nation’ 


under Maharaja Ranjit Singh.18 In 


17. Nathan Glazer, ‘Ethnic Revival, 
America and the World’, Span, Vol. 21, 
No. 5, May 1980, p. 21. i 


18. Joseph Davey Cunningham, A His- 
tory of the Sikhs from Origin of the Nation 


p. 9 


to ue Battles of the Sutlej, Delhi, 1946, . 


a more recent work, Khushwant 
Singh has also viewed the heroic 
Sikh resistance to the British and in 
particular, the second Anglo-Sikh 
War of 1848, as ‘a national war of 
Independence.'19 


The Akali Dals Sikhs-are-a- 
nation thesis is, therefore, new only 
in the sense that it has become a 
rallying cry for the achievement of 
an objective to which the party has 
been committed for almost four 
decades, viz., the attainment of a 
self-determined political status for 
Sikhs. Before we subject the Akali 
Days claim and the implications of 
a self-determined political status for 
Sikhs to a brief analysis, it would be 
appropriate to refer to Paul R. 
Brass's path-breaking study, Langu- 
age, Religion and Politics in North 
India?9 in which he has put forth an 
interesting theory to explain how an 
ethnic group develops into a nation 
or nationality.” 


T.. process whereby Sikhs achiev- 
ed self-awareness as a distinct ethnic 
group and; differentiation from 
Hindus, began in the penultimate 
decade of the nineteenth century. 
Until then, Sikhs were, more often 
than not, treated as one of the many 
components of the conglomerate 
Hindu society. Despite the objective 
. . marks of differentiation which the 
Sikhs possessed, the social and 
- psychological distance between them 
and the Hindus was minimal. Inter- 
marriages were quite common. Most 
Hindus showed as much deference 
to the Sikh Gurus and the Adi 
Granth as.the Sikhs themselves and 
they could be found in substantial 
numbers in Sikh religious congrega- 
tions. Reciprocally, many Sikhs 
made pilgrimages to Hindu shrines. 


'19. Khushwant Singh, The Fall of the 
Kingdom of the Punjab, Bombay, 1962. See 
also his A History of the Sikhs, 2 Vol., 
Bombay, 1977, Passim. 


20. Paul R. Brass, n. 6. 


21. Brass does not make a clear distinc- 


tion between ‘nationality’and ‘nation’ and' 


uses the two concepts as if they were inter- 
changeable. In fact his preference is for 
*nation-State', for a nation which achieves 
politícal independence and 'nationality' or 
*nation' for ethnic groups whose political 
goals do not necessarily include separate 
sovereighty. Ibid., p. 9., fin. 1. ` 


A common personal law and shared 
social customs and mores limited 
differentiation largely to external 
religious symbols. Brass refers to 
the confusion caused to British 
census authorities in the nineteenth 
century when many Hindus declared 
themselves ‘Hindu Sikhs’ and several 
Sikhs wanted to be recorded as 


. ‘Sikh Hindus’.?? 


It was the growing fear that Sikhs 


might be absorbed into the Hindu 
social system and thus lose their 
distinct communal identity that 
prompted the Sikh elite to conduct 
an institutionalised campaign for 
the assertion of a separate Sikh 
identity. The campaign was spear- 
headed by the Singh Sabha Move- 
ment and the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
to’ promote social mobilisation of 
the Sikhs, strengthen internal com- 
munication and define clear boun- 
daries between the two communities. 
Although an acrimonious pamph- 
let war between Arya Samaj acti- 
vists and Sikh leaders, on the ques- 
tion whether Sikhs were Hindus, 
continued right into the _second 
decade of the present century, it is 
clear, as Kenneth Jones has held, 
that, ‘by 1900, the Sikhs were less 
and less willing to class themselves 
automatically with the Hindu com- 
.munity.'?8 


T.. progress of social differen- 
tiation received a boost when the 
British conceded separate electorates 
to the community in 1921. It receiv- 
ed further sustenance from the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement and 
the .emergence of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal and the SGPC as the 
political and religious custodians 
respectively, of the Panth. The pro- 
cess was aided also by the opposi- 
tion of Hindu chauvinists to the 
Punjabi Suba movement and the 
deliberate language shift manipu- 
lated by Arya Samaj and Jana Sangh 
propaganda persuading large num- 


22. 'Since the British saw the two 
religions as distinct, they expected the 
believers to see things the same way and 
they ultimately enforced their conceptions 
inthe census by refusing to record such 
ambiguities.’ Ibid., p. 27. i 


. 23. Kenneth W. Jones, ‘Communalism 
in the Punjab, the Arya Samaj contribu- 
tion', Journal of Asian Studies,. Vol. 28, 
No. 1, November 1968, p. 50. ett 


bers of Punjabi Hindus to repudiate 
their mother tongue during the 
censuses of 1961 and 1971 thereby 
handing over to the Akali Dal the 
guardianship not only of the Panth 
butalso the Punjabi language and 
its Gurmukhi script. That added to * 
the separatist armoury a new 
symbol, that of language, besides 
an already powerful set of religious 
symbols. ES 


That Hindu chauvinism has learnt 
no lesson from recent history may 
be seen in the continued insistence 
of the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
Sangh that ‘history bears testimony 
that the Sikh creed was founded for 
the protection of Hindu society, its 
dharma and Sanskrit?4 and the 
inclusion of Sikhs, along with Jains 
and Buddhists, in its definition of 
‘Hindu’. This stance of Hindu 
‘reaction’ helps merely to reinforce 
the fear of Sikh orthodoxy of " 
.being sucked back into the Hindu 
fold. The inevitable result is increa- 
sed emphasis on a separate Sikh 
identity. e 


jm is no problem in going 


along with Brass in his analysis of 
the development of Sikhs as an 
ethnic group, from a religious sect 
to an objectively differentiated and 
subjectively self-aware community 
possessing a set of symbols and 
myths as also heritage to which its. 
members are attached and around 
which a distinct identity has taken 
shape. To salvage and preserve this 
identity is a concern shared by 
most Sikhs.25 In fact, the recent 
demand articulated by some Akali 
-leaders that laws like the Hindu 
Marriage Act and the Hindu Succes- 
„sion Act should not apply to the 
Sikhs is to be seen as part of a 
continuing process of the consoli- 


24. Indian Express, 25- February, 1969, 


cited in Boris LK. Luyev, India: National 
ana au Mage Problem, New Delhi, 1981, 
p. 


25. The fear of ‘deliberate and persistent 
attempts to devalue and liquidate the Sikh 
people in free India' (Jaswant Singh Mann, 
ed., Some Documents on the Demand for 


the Sikh Homeland, Chandigarh, 1969; p. «^ 


35) and determination to resist such at- 
tempts 'to disintegrate and dissolve, thé 
Khalsa (ibid. p. 72) have formed thé ref- 
rain of nufnerous fesolutions passed by the 
Akali Dal and public- pronouncements'of 
Akali leaders. ` 2 
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dation of a separate Sikh identity.?8 
It is when Brass proceeds to say 
that ‘during the past century, the 
Sikhs of the Punjab have developed 
from a distinctive religious sect to a 
subjectively conscious nationality?’ 
that some difficulties arise. And, 
these difficulties are not merely sem- 
antic but substantive.' 


E. one thing, the application of 
the concept of nation to the Sikhs 
raises problems of internal consis- 
tency. In view of the success of 
several- multi-national States, Brass 
is justified in departing from the 
common position and maintaining 
that ‘the term nation or nationality 
(which he equates) can be applied to 
an ethnic group’ whose political 
goals do not necessarily include 
separate sovereignty.?8 It is surpris- 
ing, however, that although the 
American edition of his book was 
published in 1974, ie., after the 
Akali Dal had adopted -the Anand- 
pur Sahib resolution, he appears to 
think that the establishment of the 
Punjabi Suba in November 1966 
represented the fulfilment of tbe 
political objective of the Sikh nation. 
The exponents of Sikhs-are-a-nation 
doctrine themselves appear to be less 
certain on this point. 


True, apart from a miniscule 
group of Sukhjinder Singh, none of 
the Akali Dal factions has defined 
Sikh nationalism in terms of a sove- 
reign Sikh State as its objective. 
However, it was after the establish- 
ment of the present Punjab in which 
the Sikhs constitute a majority that 
the well-known Sikh scholar-politi- 
cian, Kapur Singh, declared the 
Sikhs to be ‘sui generis a free and 
sovereign people'?? and that it is the 
birth-right of the Sikh people to 
claim and establish a sovereign poli-: 
tical status for themselves,99 by creat- 
ing a ‘Sikh homeland.'?1 He, how- 
ever, made it clear that 'sovereign 


26. Such a demand was made, for 
instance, by Jiwan Singh Umranangal in a 
meeting of Akali Dal (L) workers at Gurd- 
wara Bir Sahib near Amritsar held on 4 
July, 1981. Umranangal was,at the time, 
acting President of the Party, Times of 
India, 5 July, 1981. > 

: 27. Paul R. Brass, n. 6, p. 9. 

28. Ibid., p. 334 (Italics added). 

29. Jaswant Singh Mann, n. 25, p. 78. 

30. Ibid., p. 90. 

31. Ibid., p. 91. 


‘national State’ 


political status’ and the ‘homeland’ | 


were possible within ‘the sovereign 
and territorial integrity of India.’ 


‘In 1978, SGPC President, Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra, redefined Kapur 
Singh’s concept of Sikhs as ‘a free 
and sovereign people’ by contending 
that ‘Sikhs are a nation sui generis 
as well as a national minority’,?* but 
he too did not press the logic of his 
formulation to a demand for a sove- 
reign ‘homeland’. His complaint was 
that .the present Constitution of 
India contained provisions, ‘which 
militate against not only the auto- 
nomy but also the very self-identity 
of the minority nations and national- 
ities'.34 The suggestions he made for 
the | ‘federalisation’ of the Indian 
polity indicated that, in his view, the 
aspirations of the Sikh nation could 
be satisfied: in a somewhat recon- 
stituted but more autonomous 
Punjab.9? This is clear from Tohra’s 
reiteration of the Akali Dal’s com- 
mitment to the ‘historic’ Anandpur 
Sahib resolution.36 


Some more water has flowed down 
the Sutlej since Tohra’s address to 
the Ludhiana Akali Conference and 
the two main factions of Akali Dal 
(L as well as ‘T’ now formally 
united) have formally declared that 
Sikhs are a nation. No mention is 
now made-of their being a national 
minority. However, neither faction 
has pushed the concept so far as to 
include a demand for a sovereign 
Sikh State. It would, therefore, seem 
that while Sikh nationalism possesses 
strong ‘social bases’ it does not 
belong to the category of what A.H. 
Birch has called ‘aspiring nationa- 
lism’, i.e., a nation whose focus is a 
but the focus is 
located in the future.36 The- Akali 


32. Ibid., p. 78. Referring to a resolu- 


‘formulation of self-determined poli- 


tical status? comes very close to 
but does not catch up with the well 
known principle of national self- 
determination which, in its Leninist 
version, includes the right of seces- 
sion. 


- A ose difficulty about Sikh 


nationalism is that while its social 
bases—teligion, language and script, 
historical traditions—are in no 
doubt, it lacks a clear economic 
foundation. What is being suggested 
here is not the Marxist view that the 
development of capitalist relations 
of production is a necessary precon- 
dition for the emergence of nation- 
alism. What is, in fact, being sug- 
gested is-that the Sikhs, as a group, 
do not suffer from economic depri- 
vation, absolute or relative even 
though one does hear of ‘simple 
minded’ Sikhs being short-changed 
by cunning Hindus. Since they are 


not being subjected to economic ex- 


ploitation and social repression by a 
dominant nation, they do not fit into 
the concept of ‘internal colonial- 
ism'.38 Doubtless, the Akali leader- 
ship has sedulously cultivated among 
the Sikh masses a paranoic discri-- 
mination complex, charges of discri- 
mination and injustice against Sikhs 
figure prominently in party resolu- 
tions and public speeches of party 
leaders.39 


While a. subjective perception of 
discrimination does exist among 


members of the Sikh intelligentsia 


37. As early as in May 1965, the Akali 
Dal (Master), which spoke for a minority 
of the Akalis, asserted that ‘there was no 
alternative left for the Sikhs, in the interest 
of self-preservation than to frame their 
demand for a self-determined political 
status within the republic of the Union of 
India.’ Cited from Ajit Singh Sarhadi, 
Punjabi Suba, Delhi, 1970, p. 402. The 
constitution of the united Akali Dal, 


tion passed by the Akali Dal (Master Tara~ approved on 2 September, 1974 included 


Singh) working committee on 20 July 
1966, Kapur Singh stated that ‘a new 
Punjab should be given an autonomous 
constitutional status on the analogy of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Ibid., p. 36. The 
position was reiterated at an Akali Confe- 
rence held on 11 December 1966, i.e., after 
x gus ofthe Punjabi Suba. Ibid. 
p. 39. 


. 33. Gurcharan Singh Tohra, n. 6, p. 6. 
34. Ibid., pp. 13-16, 
35. Ibid., p. 4. 
36. A.H. Birch, n. 5, p. 30. 
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among the party's objectives ‘the preserva- 
tion among the Sikhs of a consciousness of 
an independent Panthic identity and carv- 
ing out a territory and era (desh and Kal) 
wherein the national sentiment and nation- 
hood of the Sikhs Panth may find the ful- 
lest embodiment and expression." 


- 38. For àn exposition of the concept see 
Micael Hechter, Internal Colonialism: The 
Celtic Fringe in British National Develop- 
ment, 1536-1966, London, 1975. 


39. While the point does not need much 


documentation, a highly melodramatised 
articulation of the charge may be seen in 
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and the Sikh elites generally, there is 
not enough objective evidence to 
generate or sustain xenophobic hos- 
tility against the Hindus or a sense 
of alienation against the Centre. The 
point is important but need not be 
pressed too far. The separatist move- 
ment of the Basques in Spain and 
the insistence on their distinct iden- 
tities among Slovenes and Croatians 
in Yugoslavia go to prove that 
national consciousness can emerge 
even among ethnic groups which are 
economically as advanced as, or even 
more advanced than, the politically 
dominant groups in multi-ethnic 
States. What is crucial for the exis- 
tence of a nation is its self-view or its 
psycho-cultural essence, not real or 
imagined economic deprivation. The 
economic factor is important but is 


. no match for the emotionalism of 


ethno-nationalism. 


A further difficulty with Sikh 
‘nationalism’ relates to the question 
whether itis, as yet, an elite pheno- 
menon or whether ‘national’ consci- 
ousness has become so widespread 


the following observation of Kapur Singh: 
‘Under ‘the disguise of democracy, secu- 
larism and theory of one-nation subtle 
schemes and policies are being adopted 
with the aim of first disintegrating the 
Khalsa into individual Sikhs and then 


-debasing the individual Sikhs into secular 


citizens so that they may make good 
cannon fodder, good Chowkidars and good 
chauffeurs for expensive limousines of 
industria! magnates of a united Indian 
nation and thus they are deprived of tbeir 
history-making potency and dynamism. 
To reduce the Royal Khalsa of Guru 
Gobind Singh into the secular proletariat 
of hewers of wood and drawers of waters 
for the traditional higher classes of Hindus 
and the new privilegentia of free India, 
is the greatest betrayal of the trust created 
by the .sacrifices of those, who have 
through the ages, toiled and suffered for 
the freedom of Dharma, that is India, that 
is Bharat.” Jaswant Singh Mann, n. 25. 
p. 72. 


An SGPC pamphlet, Sikh Ate Bharti 
Rajniti, (Sikhs and Indian Politics), 
published in 1974, included five pages list- 
ing complaints of -‘economic attacks on 
the Sikhs by the Centre’, ‘injustice to the 
Sikh religion’, ‘political excesses against 
the Sikhs’ and ‘discrimination and excesses 
on all sides? The theme of Sikh Kaum 
Nal Dhaka (injustice to the Sikh Nation) 
also figured prominently in Jagdev Singh 
Talwandi’s Presidential address at the 


Ludhiana Akali Conference, October 1978. . 


The theme also runs through the 45-point 
charter of the Akali Dal (Sant) recently 
submitted to the Prime Minister which is 
the basis of the current negotiations bet- 
ween the central government and the Dal. 


as to have attained the proportions 
of mass consciousness. Brass raises 
the question but does not quite get 
to grips with it. He has stated cor- 
rectly that 'elite consciousness is a 
precondition for and, therefore, 
must precede that development of 
mass consciousness.'49 Two problems 
arise here, however. In the first place 
the Sikh elite are themselves divided 
on the issue of Sikh nationalism. 
Those affiliated with political parties 
other than the Akali Dal have pub- 
licly dissociated themselves from the 
claim that Sikhs are a nation. Se- 
condly, the Sikhs are by no means a 
monolithic social group. The com- 
munity has achieved a definitive ex- 
ternal differentiation, (i.e., different- 
jation vis a-vis the adjacent social 
group, the Hindus) and its members 
have developed a subjective aware- 
ness of a distinctive ethnic identity 
and of common creligio-cultural 


"interests. © 


However, like all other commu- 
nities in India, the Sikhs are inter- 
nally segmented. They are divided 
by caste, class and urban-rural cleav- 
ages.:How far the consciousness of 
a ‘national’ as distinguished from 
ethnic identity has spread beyond 
the Akali Dal and a section of the 
urban intelligentsia and, further, 
how far the Sikh peasantry, asa 
whole, compreliends and shares the 
political demands of the Akali Dal 
are questions to which no categorical 
answers are available. 


This is an area in which the need 
for intensive empirical research offers 
a challenge to social scientists. 
Meanwhile, some impressionistic 
propositions may be in order. To all 
appearances, it seems doubtful 
whether the broad Sikh masses have 
made the quantum jump involved in 


crossing the threshold from ethnic 


consciousness to national conscious- 
ness. The two are qualitatively 
different and national consciousness 
cannot be regarded as an extended 
form of ethnic consciousness.41 


Take, for instance, the case of 
scheduled caste or Mazhbi Sikhs 
who constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of the community. There is lit- 


40. Paul R. Brass, n. 6, p. 37. . 


41. Boris I. K. Luyev, n. 24, p. 235. 


tle doubt that they share ethnic con- 
sciousness with higher caste-Sikhs. . 


_ It is known, however, that on crucial 


political issues they have taken a 
stance different from that of the 
Akalis. Their attitude towards the 
Akali movement for Punjabi Suba 
ranged from indifference to opposi- 
tion ‘because of the feeling that the 
creation of a unilingual Punjab 
would intensify the domination of 
Jat Sikh landholders over them. 
Similarly, they have shown little 
enthusiasm for the Akali demand for 
greater autonomy for the States in 
terms of the Anandpur Sahib.resolu- 
tion. A Punjab State ` Scheduled 
Caste Convention held at Jullundur 
in February 1979 was reported to 
have ‘expressed concern of the 
minorities and weaker sections caus- 
ed by the autonomy demand,’ which 
was seen as a veiled demand for 
ultimately establishing an indepen- . 
dent State.4? i 


Finally, the fact that the Akali Dal 
is the principal champion of a 
nation-status for Sikhs has import- 
ant effects. It rubs off on Sikh ethno- 
nationalism some of the ambiguity 
resulting from the Akali Dal's claim 
to be simultaneously the defender 
ofthe Sikh faith and a party com- 
mitted to promoting the interests 
of the Punjabi language and region. 
The political strategy of riding two 
horses, one theo-political and the 
other linguistic-regional, and the 
corsequent mixing of religious and 
secular symbols may give the Akalis 
some political mileage and some ad- 
vantage in the competitive game of 
electoral politics. It has, however, a 
limiting effect on Sikh nationalism . 
by preventing it from emerging with |: 
contours as clearly ‘defined as, for 
instance, is the case with - Tamil, 
Bengali or Andhra ethno-national- 
ism. In the latter case, religion — 
undoubtedly powerful electoral am- 
munition in itself — does not wea- 
ken the regional-linguistic founda- 
tions of ethno-nationalism. 


" 


In articulating the specific de- 
mands of the Panth, such as the de- 
mand for an All India Gurdwara 
Act, a holy city status for Amritsar 
and the installation of a radio trans- -< 
mitter in the Golden Temple on the ~ 


“one hand, and on the other, regional 


42. The Tribune, 5 February 1979. 


demands such as those for greater 
autonomy for States, inclusion of 
left-out Punjabi-speaking areas in the 
present Punjab, ampler financial re- 
sources for the State and'a more fav- 
ourable allocation of inter-State river 
waters, the Akali Dal appeals to two 
different and non-coinciding consti- 
tuencies. In fact, the Akali Dal’s 
split personality and dual orienta- 
tion make even the latter class of de- 
mands suspect in the eyes of those 
non-Sikhs who would otherwise lend 
their support to them since they con- 


cern the interests of Punjab..as a re- . 


gion and not Sikhs as .a religious 
community. As the present writer 
has said elsewhere, the Akali doctrine 
of Sikh nationhood (and the related 
demand for a self determined politi- 
cal status for Sikhs) is seen as a re- 
pudiation and disruption of the 
Punjabi nationality based on terri- 
tory, language and culture. 


The questions raised here do not 
necessarily imply a dogmatic rejec- 
tion of tbe theory that Sikhs area 
nation. What we have called ethno- 
nationalism. may well evolve into a 
full scale nationalism with all the 
political implications of the concept. 
The questions posed here are, in 
fact, a plea for a constructive acade- 
mic debate on the issue involved. 


IV 


' e may now summarise the 
major conclusions which emerge 
clearly or by implication from the 
analysis presented here: 


1. There is need, at all levels, for 
a general internationalisation of the 
empirical reality that India is a 
multi-ethnic and multi-national 
State. The formulation is no longer 
a Marxist preserve. Even the well- 


` known liberal scholar, Suniti Kumar 


Chatterjee. had no hesitation i in des- 
cribing the country as ‘a united 
nations’ of India.44 Most contempor- 
ary States are, in fact, multi-ethnic 
and multi-national. 


2. The package process describ- 


ed as modernisation does not neces- 


43. On the point see also Avtar Singh 
Malhotra,  'Centre-State. Relations-4’, 
Nawan Zamana, 6 February, 1979. 


44. Cited from A.R. Kamat, 'Ethno- 
linguistic issues, in the Indian Federal 
Context’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol. 15, Nos. 24-25, June 1980. p. 1062. 


sarily erode or destroy the parti- 
cularism of ethnic groups. On the 
contrary, increasing mobilisation of 
these groups and the growth and 
intensity of inter-group and intra- 
group communication tend to shar- 
pen and consolidate identity-consci- 
ousness and primordial loyalties. It 
is, however, not necessary to pro- 
ceed from this and posit an ‘iron law 
of disintegration’. 


3. Concepts such as ‘Indianisa- 


productive in so far as they generate 


ty on the part of ethnic groups to the 
State is not impossible to achieve. 


However, it is unrealistic to look for" 


the acceptance of a monolithic pan- 
Indian identity by all the, ethnic- 
national identities that make “up the 
composite Indian identity, Nor can 


identities be arranged on an hier- ' 


archical scale. The possibility of a 
two-track identification, i.e., identi- 


fication with an ethnic group and" - 


the multi-ethnic State has to be ac- 
cepted. 


yä 


4. Fora multi-ethnic and multi- 
nationàl State to achieve the endur- 
ing allegiance of different ethnic 


groups living within its territory , 


and, thus, achieve stable political in- 
tegration, it must be responsive to 
the aspirations of ethnic groups in- 
cliding their aspiration for a real 
rather than a symbolic share in poli- 
tical power at all levels of the polity. 
This alone can give them a sense of 
belonging and a stake in the main- 
tenance of the State. Patriotism can- 
not be made to order at any rate in 
aliberal democracy. With a slight 
alteration in phrasing, we can say 
with Renan that the allegiance of 
ethnic groups to the State is the re- 
sult of ‘a daily referendum.'49 It is 
the present writer's belief that the 
secular-federal Indian polity posses- 
ses the requisite institutional and 
processual flexibility and resilience 
to accommodate ethnic and regional 
discord while, at the same time, de- 
fining the parameters within which 
such discord will be tolerated. 


45. Ernest Renan, ‘What is Nationa- 


lism’ in Hans Kohn, ed., Nationalism: Its 
Meaning ang History, New York, 1965, 
p. 140. 


-tion? and Hindu Rashtra are counter- - 


‘fears ‘of Hindu hegemony among.. 
non-Hindu and,non-Hindi speaking. 
ethnic groups. In a multi-ethnic and; . 
multi-national State, enduring loyal- . . 
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Communications 


HAVING never been in the position of needing to 
defend myself at a personal level, I do not quite 
know how to respond to Sanjit (Bunker) Roy’s 
partly perceptive, partly vitriolic piece, “A non- 
aligned activist’ (Seminar, November 1983). A 
response however is called for — and so — here 

it is. 

Bunker has raised a series of issues in his thought 
provoking piece, and while I do not see the purpose 
of nitpicking on a number of loose and casual 
statements that he has made about the nature of the 
system, how mass movements start, as also the 
writing of history, I would like to take him up on 
the central import of his article. - 


Bunker’s basic grouse is against the ‘pontificating, 
arm-chair critics/evaluators/revolutionaries who 
‘loosely considered survive on our charity. If we 
did not exist in the field, they would have nothing 
to study..., no one travelling round the world 
dishonestly representing action groups in the field 
and becoming their spokesman.’ This is both a 
rough and a strong statement. 


If Bunker is arguing that ‘evaluation of 
development’ has become a big, fashionable, and 
lucrative business, and that there are enough 
charlatans in the field raking in the gravy, I would 
agree. Similarly, when he argues that academics/ 
intellectuals have a way of trying to fit and mould 
living individuals and groups into preconceived | 
categories to restate existing biases, I would again 
tend to agree. But, if, as his tone suggests, there is 
a reverse abrogation of arrogance that activists and 
action groups know what they are doing, that they 
are not here to be judged by the outsider, that they 
are not afflicted with self-doubts and misgivings, 
that all ‘evaluation’ on emphathetic observation is 
meaningless if not destructive — then I'm afraid, I 
would disagree, and pretty violently. 


The world of development and action, like the 
world of research and evaluation, operates 
essentially on very similar parameters. They, like 
the rest of us, have their own shysters and hucksters, 
enough people who draw in large, sometimes 
unaccounted money, in the name of the poor and 
the underprivileged, set up fraudulent societies and 
fatten themselves. Let us not forget that rural 
development, environment, organising the rural 
poor etc., too are big business. 

But enough-of trading charges. This I believe does 
not get us very far. 

The more serious issue at stake is that neither the 
world of research nor action is without conflicts, |. 
and can exist without the other. Unthinking action, 
of which we have in plenty, cannot be defended just 
because it is in the ‘great out there’. Bunker, of all 
people, should realise that action takes place not 
only in villages and slums, it also takes place in the 


world of ideas and analysis. Risks can be and are 
taken wherever a challenge is posed, and is 
perceived as one, by the power structure. The move 
towards participatory research paradigms and 
processes is, after all, a product of both these worlds. 
to come to a better level of synthesis. 


There is a second streak in Bunker's arguments 
that I find disturbing. Whatever may be happening 
in the world of action is political (true). But what 
kind of politics? Without getting into the sterile 
debate of Reforms vs Revolution, or labelling 
activities, groups and individuals as progressive or 
reactionary, it is a little crude to characterize all 
attempts in the field as giving shocks to the system, 
prodding it, exposing it — in a sense being 
precursors to a mass movement: Is one trying to 
wish away the role of the State and the multiple 
processes of fragmentation, manipulation, 
cooptation and repression that it unleashes? Let us 
not forget that there are larger forces at work 
which can completely distort and misuse charity, 
developmental or political work, to ends very 
different from the original intentions of those who 
are struggling away in the field. 

After all there is a difference between, and I am 
sure Bunker will not disagree, exercises of soppy 
alleviation and consciousness raising efforts. 

Instead of rushing into a Pavlovian defence of ail 
action, what is required is to examine the content 
and processes of the different kinds of activities 
going on. 

In a similar vein, it is not that one is trying to run 
down individual acts of creativity, heroism or 
sacrifice. These we have had, have, and will have 
in plenty. Bunker, after all, is not the first person, 
nor is Tilonia the first agency to go into the field. 
But, and this is as much an internal assessment of 
those involved in the work, the activity rarely 
expands and grows, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. "That is why it becomes necessary to 
go beyond the individual to the collective, from 
doing one's isolated work to understanding and 
intervening in the social and political processes. 
And not so that the others—the poor and the under- 
privileged—may enjoy a better life, but because the 
crisis is as much ours as it is theirs. We, the middle- 
class, ‘arm chair theoreticians’ are as trapped in a. 
meaningless existence, albeit at a different material 
level, as are the poor and, thus, we are as compelled 
to act. This at least is my belief. 


Finally, and this is essentially a reassurance to the 
Bunkers of the world, the set of papers that he has 
referred to were written by people like himself, very 
much in the field. They are by no means e 
ideologically homogenous. They reflect the tension, 
the uncertainty, the self-doubts and the questioning 
that is going on in the world of action-groups. It is 
this tendency.that gives me hope—the ability to look 
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at and to question oneself in a probe for seeking 
larger, more general and more relevant answers. 
Even the self-doubts reflect a confidence—that we 
can open ourselves out to the other. Cocooning 
ourselves in a make-believe world of reassurances 
can only transpose us into a world of illusions. And 
that, I am sure, even Bunker would not want. 


Harsh Sethi 
Delhi. 
* 


THIS refers to "Asehe Ali Engineer's article ‘A 
theory of communal riots’ SEMINAR, Nov. 1983. 
While attacking the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 


Engineer says that the hand of this organization was - 


evident in the riots of Ahmedabad in December, 
1983—remember this is the November issue of . 
SEMINAR in which he is quoting the riots in the 
month which is yet to dawn. I hope it is only a 
printing mistake and nothing else. 

Engineer is well known for his outright communal 
bias in his writings. He very carefully underplays 
the role played by the Muslim communalists. Is the 
VHP involved in the Muslim-Christian war in 
Lebanon? Is the VHP involved in the division of 
Cyprus? Is VHP involved in the Christian ` 
suppression by the Muslim majority in Sudan? Did 
the VHP demand the partition of India on the eve 
of independence? 

At the time of partition the Muslims shouted 
slogans like ‘hans ke liya hai Pakistan, lad ke lenge 
Hindustan’ (We have taken Pakistan with a smile . 
but we will fight to capture Hindustan.) This slogan 
still rings in the air. Tbe fact is that Islam preaches 
intolerance for every other religion except itself. 

It is this intolerance that breeds fascist tendencies 
among people. Khomeini is practising fascism in 
the name of Allah while Zia is suppressing the 
people of Pakistan again in the name of Allah. The 
Holy Koran is full of exhortations to Muslims 

to ‘kill those, slay those who are non-believers’. Did 
the whole world not decry Hitler for his racist 
fascism. 

Engineer refers to the painting of slogans on the 
walls of different cities by the VHP. I would like to 
inform you that the following slogan was written on 
the wall of Lady Hardinge Medical College, near 
Madras Hotel: ‘Idolators! Beware! Koran ordains to 


‘kill idolators wherever they are found’ (Translated 


by me from the Hindi). I showed this slogan to a 
friend of mine who is a leftist and is the officiating 
principal of a college in Delhi and also a journalist. 


A. L. Rawal, 
Delhi. 


* 


1983 WAS declared the international year of 
communications by the UN, a fact which was, till . 
now, little known or ignored in India. (This is 
apropos your issue ‘The Messy Media’). 

While the world is on the threshold of the faces 
revolution, i.e., the information revolution, we in 
India are languishing from an abject: inadequacy of 
even a rudimentary information system. While 
tremendous strides are made.in communications 


technology in the western world, a highly academic 
emphasis is also placed on theories of communi- 
cations. Theoretically, communications as a 
subject is taught and learned in the western world 
with the same intensity and passion as we, say, 
teach and learn philosophy in this country. 

The famous communications pundits like 
McLuhan, Emery, etc., are virtually unknown 

to most of us in this country. And yet our 
politicians talk eulogically about a third world 
information system or news pool or other such 
euphemisms. Our ministers talk of audiovisual 


. media and dabble in the intricacies of the suitability 


of media without even knowing the salient 
communications roles of these media. For instance, 
how many of our politicians, or, for that matter, 


‘even eminent mediamen know communications 


terminology like ‘hot and and cold media’, 

‘opinion leaders’, ‘media-message relationship’ etc. 
Why is a telephone a cold medium and cinema a hot 
medium? Or why is cinema a cold medium in 
comparison to TV which is a hot medium? 


Understanding these nuances of media can lead to 
their better utilisation rather than the political or 
commercial character of the media. In spite of the 
authoritarian control over the audio and audiovisual 
media it is surprising that the government of India 
remains largely ignorant of the realities. The poll 
debacles of the Congress (I) in south India is an 
example of the ineffective use of media, as well as 
lack of understanding of communication theories 
and its techniques. Had the Congress (I) only 
heeded the advice of the opinion leaders, things 
would probably have been different. But, who are, 
or should be, the opinion leaders, is a fact never 


` known to any of the political parties. 


The electro-mechanical culture has enhanced its 
forerunner, the print culture, to the level of its 
becoming an extension of human eyes, ears and 
mouths. The main foundation of this EM culture is 
the television, radio, telegraphy: in short, 
telecommunications. No doubt, the EM culture has 
killed the three-dimensional view of life 
characterised by the print culture. It has 
desensitized intellect and killed reflexes in human 
beings. It has spawned stereotypes and created 
myths. Yet, it has brought the nations of the 
world closer to McLuhan’s concept of ‘global 
village’. Already the western nations have started 
treating the EM culture as a ‘form’ and have 
innovated brilliant theories in communications, 
while we, in India, are still raising debates on 
‘technology’, ‘function’, ‘feasibility’, ‘production’ 
etc. To match strides with the impending 
information revolution, the government, the 
universities and even schools should start teaching 
communications as a subject up to the graduate and 
post-graduate levels. Simultaneously, the hard-ware ' 
industry related to communications technology 
should be developed on a top-priority basis. This 
will give the needed access to different kinds of 
information and lead to its better use. 


R.C. Saxena 
Baroda 
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Your family looks to you for 
protection and security. Buy a'life 
insurance policy to see that 
there are enough resources for the 
family to fall back on. 

While the policy is in full force, in 
the event of death, your family will 
be entitled to receive the full 
amount insured, even if only one 
premium has been paid. This form 
of complete security is available 
only with LIC and not in any other 
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deposit schemes. 

Your LIC agent will tell you of the 
Several advantages a life insurance 

: policy has over other savings 
schemes. He'll also help you to 
choose the right policy to suit your 
family's needs. Consult an LIC 
agent today or contact the 
nearest LIC office. 
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[he problem 


A hundred years have passed since Karl Marx died. Yet, he lives on in a 
bewildering variety of forms and shapes over so many unconnected areas 
of the world. -His writings have fed the minds of.successive generations born in 
a world -leaping from the industria] revolution to the technological age. The 
young who read him are the young filled with idealism, trying to reach out 
towards something that might give them a humanising guideline amidst the 
confusion of a burgeoning technical world. They don't seem to be daunted by 


- the grotesque distortions that have erupted in the name of Marxism at different 


points and in different conditions. Nor by the fact that societies like ours can't 


.. >be: fitted: into: the, Marxist slot so easily. But, for the age in which Marx lived, 


with science pushing out :the -prevailing values and faiths, he provided a 
methodology of looking at the problems of men just beginning to cope with the 
machine; a-methodology that helped preserve the centrality of the human being. 
In that sense, Marxism -became the conscience of the industrial age. That is why 


it continues to attract the brightest and the best. But, unfortunately, men being 
men, and power being what it is, Marxism has too, often, in the intervening 
years, been used as an opiate, as a means of oppression, interpreted, tugged at 
this. way or that, to serve the interests of ruling elites, proletarian or otherwise. 
Its almost simple faith in economic categories alone, to the exclusion of all 
else that has gone into the making of men, left it in a sense incomplete. That 
Marxism has been used as puritanical dogma, that the organisational structures 
built by Marxist parties are based more on religious cults than anything else, is 
no fault of Marx's. He was seeking to unravel the reality at a specific stage in 
development. He never envisaged his thought being turned into ritual. Surely, 
any finality.in solutions is against the very fundamentals of dialectics. There can 
be no full stop to man's quest for a better life. And Marx certainly should 
not become that full stop. This issue of SEMINAR deals with some aspects 
of Marxism as can be applied to India in an effort to ‘get on from there’. 
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Through the historian’s 


looking-glass 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


‘I HAVE learnt from long and pain- 
ful experience that if I am asked the 
question “Are you a Marxist?” I 
must answer (however much it goes 
against the grain) "It all depends 
what you mean by Marxist".' So 
Christopher Hill! And when the 
most respected Marxist historian 
writes in that vein, there is cause for 
thought about the present state of 


Marxist theory in general and of 


Marxist historiography in particular. 
Part of the problem lies in the lack 
of a clear definition of what consti- 
tutes a Marxist historian or a general 
agreement on what questions (or sets 
of questions) should Marxist histo- 
rians concern themselves with. 


This fluidity is a direct (and per- 
haps a healthy) consequence of the 
breakdown of the dogmatic and 
sterile framework that previously 
informed Marxist thinking. The col- 
lapse of the belief that there was one 
Marxist truth which was interpreted 
by one Apostle, automatically meant 
the introduction of a degree of plura- 
lity in Marxist thinking. This plura- 
lity has, of course, on thé one hand, 
brought about the kind of dilemma 
which the quotation from Hill ex- 
emplifies. On the other hand, it has 
meant that Marxists have become 
more open and receptive to work 
and ideas of non-Marxists. This new 
receptivity has naturally led to re- 
formulations within Marxism itself. 


In the field of Marxist history 
writing, such shifts and influences 
have been marked. For one thing, 


1. C. Hill, ‘A Bourgeois Revolution? ` 
^ in J.G.A. Pocock, (ed): Three | British 


Revolutions: 1641, 1688,. ee (uu 
1980) p. 110. i 


historical, materialism has always 
been subject to the various inter- 
pretations of Marx’s own writings. 
The reconstruction of historical 
materialism has thus often descend- 
ed into a kind of what- Marx-really- 
meant type of debate. For another, 
in the last two or three decades, con- 
siderable serious historical research 
has been written by historians who 
are not Marxists. Their researches 
have opened up areas of information 
and fields of enquiry with which the 
Marxist theory of history is yet to 
come to terms. 


The incorporation of such fiadings 
and ideas within the Marxist view is 
not to erode the latter, but to enrich 
it. Perry Anderson highlighted this 
in the Foreword to his major attempt 
to synthesize aspects of such enqui- 
ries within a broad, generalized span 
of committed Marxist discourse. He 
wrote: "There are fields of historio- 
graphy which are dominated by 
Marxist research; there are more, in 
which non-Marxist contributions are 
superior in quality and quantity 
to Marxist; and there are perhaps 
even more, where no Marxist inter- 
ventions exist at all...Maximum 
awareness and respect for the scho- 
larship of historians outside the 
boundaries of Marxism is not incom- 
patible with rigorous pursuit ofa 
Marxist historical enquiry: itis a 
condition of it.'? 


However, the process of incorpo- 
ration (appropriation i is perhaps the 
better word) has inevitably led to 


reconsiderations of what were ac- 


2. P. Anderson, Passages from Antiquity 
to Feudalism (London 1974) p. 9. This 
process is exemplified by the way in which 


„the journal; Past and Present, established 


Ui 
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cepted as self-evident truths within 
*orthodox' Marxism; many funda- 
mental propositions have seemed 
problematic and open to question. 
This essay tries to pick out some of 
these problems and their implica- 
tions for Marxist theory. 


Marx's own life work was con- 
cerned with the anatomy and dyna- 
mics of Capital. He explicated the 


structure, the process of reproduc- ` 


tion and contradictions of a system 
of production which he thought had 
brought about the most revolutiona- 
ry transformation that human history 
had witnessed. His analysis, how- 
'ever, was firmly rooted in the histori- 
cally concrete and the specific: Marx, 
himself, never neglected to empha- 
size this. 


The origins of capitalism, or the 
breakdown of the precapitalist order, 
was not Marx's central concern but 
it did come in for extremely thought- 
provoking references. Thus, The 
German Ideology, sections of The 
Communist Manifesto, parts of 
Capital and the Grundrisse are rich 
in material and ideas about the 
structure and contradictions of 
feudalism and the emergence of 
capitalism from within it. The transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism has 
been one of the most fruitful and 
long-standing debates among Marxist 
historians and social scientists. 


T.. debate? began in the late 
1940s with -Paul Sweezy’s review of 
Dobb’s book, Studies in the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism. Sweezy empha- 
sized external trade as the dissolving 
influence on the feudal structure, 
whereas Dobb saw the breakdown 
of feudalism as following on internal 
contradictions engendered by a crisis 
in seigneurial revenues. The Japanese 
historian, Takahashi, in a seminal 
contribution located the transition 
in the shifts in the social existence- 
form of labour. Petty-commodity 
production within the feudal econo- 
my acquired an importance in Taka- 
hashi's analysis. Its entrenchment 


by Marxist historians in the early 1950s 
broadened out to include many leading 
non-Marxist historians. This process of 
broadening is recaptured in C. Hill et al, 
‘Origins and Early Years’ Past and Present 
No. 100 (Aug. 1983) pp. 3-14. 


3. R.H. Hilton, (ed.) The Transition from 
Feudalism to Capitalism (London 1976). 


within the feudal mode contributed 
to the advance of production, relaxa- 
tion of feudal constraints, the` dis- 
integration of ‘feudalism and the 
separation of the direct: producers 
from the means of production, i iLe, 
the establishment of capitalist rela- 
tionships. Takahashi, also ` pointed 
out that even.in western Europe, 
trade had a differential ra 


T $ 

his lack of uniformity that Taka- 
hashi noted only in the context of 
trade received a greater. emphasis in 
the most recent contribution tothe 
debate by Robert Brenner: Brenner 


„proceeded from not only a critique 


of all existing models of the transi- 
tion but also on an utilization of the 
massive research output of scholars 
belonging ‘to various shades of 
opinion, not all of them Marxist. 
Brenner’s own discussion is firmly 
‘rooted within the Marxist discourse, 
in spite of his strong disagreeménts 
with. previous Marxist writings on 
the subject. In Brenner’s analysis 
what acquires a central place is the 
Process of class struggle located in a 
specific configuration of class forces. 
The resolution of the feudal crisis 
was thus ‘a question « of power, indeed 
of force'.* ; : 
The form of this resolution was 
not uniform: Brenner shows the 
variations with detailed examples of 
three specific cases, England, France 
and Germany and Europe, east of 
the Elbe. An analysis of the diver- 
gences in the form of the resolution 
‘would require an account of. the 
differential evolution of lord-peasant 
class relations which lay behind the 
differential outcomes of class con- 
flicts in the different European 
regions.’ In other words, not only 
was there no uniform pattern of 


4. Brenner wrote four essays as his con- 


tribution to and critique of the debate 
(i) ‘Agrarian Class Structure and Economic 
Development in pre-ifdustrial Europe’, 
Past and Present, No. 70 (Feb. 1976); Gi) 
‘The Origins of Capitalist Development: 
a Critique of Neo-Smithian Marxism’ 
New Left Review, No. 104 (July-Aug. 
1977), (iii) ‘Dobb on the Transition’ from 
Feudalism to Capitalism,’ Cambridge 
Journal of Economics (1978); (iv) ‘Agrarian 
Class Structure and Economic Develop- 
ment in pre-industrial Europe’, Past and 
Present, No. 97 (Nov. 1982). 


5. Brenner, (1976) p. 51. : 


6. Brenner, (1977) p. 129 (emphasis 
mine). 


change, but there was also the neces- 
sity to study the specific forms of the 
change as they varied over time - and 
space. There was thus an element òf 
‘indeterminacy’ in the transition te 
capitalism. x ; 


To quote Brenner: ‘The element 
of, “indeterminacy” emerges in Tela- 
tion to the different character and 
results of these conflicts. in different 
regions. This is not to say that such 
outcomes are somehow arbitrary, 
but rather that they tended to be 
bound up with certain ‘historically 
specific patterns of development of 


‘the contending agrarian classes and 


their relative strength in the different 
European ‘societies: their relative 


levels of internal solidarity, their self- 


consciousness and organization, and 
their general political resources.'? 


Brenner's demonstration of the 
‘indeterminacy’ not only placed the 
transition outside a universal scheme 
that neatly trims the epochs of 
history, but, more importantly, for 
the historian it emphasized the need 
to analyse specific situations in detail 
before arriving at any generalised 
statement. This is precisely where the 
findings of so many non-Marxist 
historians seemed to be important 
both as polemic as well as a chal- 
lenge to be appropriated within the 
Marxist discourse. 


B... emphasis on the histo- 
rically specific is not foreign to the 
Marxian discourse. For, Marx him- 
self had observed that 'events stri- 
kingly analogous but taking place in 
different historical surroundings led 
to totally different results. By study- 
ing each of these forms of evalu- 
ation separately and then compar- 
ing them one can easily find the 
clue to this phenomenon, but one 
will never arrive there by the uni- 
versal passport of a general his- 
torico- philosophical theory, the 
supreme virtue of which consists in 
being supra-historical.'8 


Brenner also rescued the debate ` 


from various forms of determinism. 
His analysis suggests that it is no 
longer possible to analyse adequately 


7. Brenner, (1976) p. 52. 


8. Marx to the editor of the Otyecestven- 
niye  Zapisky, Marx-Engels, Selected 
Correspondence (Calcutta 1945) pp. 311-14, 
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historical conjunctures merely as 
reflections of 'productive forces'.? 
The challenge of Brenner's analysis 
is imposing. A social scientist 
has recently summarized it thus: 
*The problem now is to define the 
theoretical terms in which this 
political quéstion of the transition 
problem can be attacked. 

*The task requires new theoretical 
categories. It is now widely accept- 
ed that the political structures of 
society (with the possible exceptions 
only of the most elementary forms 
of social organization in early or 


' ‘primitive’ communities—but here 


t 


the problems are of a different sort) 
are not mere reflections of its 'eco- 
nomic’ structures built around the 
activities of social production. There 
are institutions and instituted pro- 
cesses, of power and ideology which 
intervene and give the political struc- 
tures a certain relative autonomy. 
But merely to state this is to stop 
short of posing a crucial problem- 
atic: what precisely constitutes “‘re- 
lative autonomy"? Where is it lo- 
cated? How are we to identify and 
describe it in the domain of our 
theoretical concepts?...what are the 
theoretical concepts and analytical 
relations which are specific to the 
world of the politica]?10 


] thrust is not only towards a 
greater refinement and innovation in 
the conceptual framework but also 
a new reading of Marx that governs 
the territory of the historian. Such 
a reading sees the notion of power, 
i.e., politics, to be at the heart of 
Marxism. Lurking behind this (or 
more aptly with it) is necessarily the 
notion of consciousness and' its 
autonomous realm. 


Ranajit Guha's recent study of the 
"Elementary Aspects of Peasant In- 
surgency in Colonial India (Delhi 
1983) highlights this analytical 
thrust. The relationship between the 
peasant and exploitative triumvirate 


9. For a re-statement of the primacy of 
productive forces in the Marxist theory 
of history, see G. A. Cohen, Karl Marx's 
Theory of History: A Defence (Oxford 
1978). Cohen admits that he defends an 
‘old-fashioned historical materialism.’ 
(p. x). ` 

10. P. Chatterjee, ‘More on Modes of 
Powers and the Peasantry’, in R. Guha 
Ss Subaltern Studies 2, (Delhi 1983) p. 


of sarkari, sahukari and zamindari 
was ‘clearly a relationship of domi- 
nance and subordination—a politi- 
cal relationship...By the same token 
too in undertaking to destroy this 
relationship he [the peasant] engaged 
himself in what was essentially a 
political task, a task in which the 
existing power nexus had to be 
turned on its head as a necessary 


„condition for the redress of any 


particular grievance.’ 


D, s was clearly imbricated 
in the world o? the peasant but that 
is not to say that he was without a 
will of his own, without his own 
history. He made his own attempts 
to reject or turn topsy turvy the 
structures of dominance but not in a 
fit of absent-mindedness. He was the 
maker of his own rebellion. Hence 
the idea of consciousness—‘insur- 
gency’ is the label Guha gives to us. 
The copula between this ‘conscious- 
ness and power is clearly explicated: 
‘Insurgency affirmed its political 
character precisely by its negative 


.and inversive procedure. By trying 


to force a mutual substitution of the 
dominant and the dominated in the 
power structure it left nothing to 
doubt about its own identity as a 
project of power."? And this con- 
Sciousness has its own independent 
logic and its common forms which 
can be anatomized and then struc- 
tured back again into a coherent 
totality. 


Further, this consciousness, the 
sudden crack that insurgency brings 
about in the structures of dominance, 
offers an entre into the world of 
popular culture, forms of common- 
ality in peasant life, their relative 
levels of internalsolidarity and or- 
ganization. Guha’s book in its 
method and in its marshalling of 
data yokes together a number, of dis- 
parate and non-Marxist components. 
The title itself harks back to Durk- 
heim, the method is reminiscent of 
structuralism and the facts culled in- 
evitably from what Guha calls the 
elitist discourse. Yet, in the hand- 
ling of so many relations, in the 
rather tentative tension that is main- 
tained between structure and pro- 
cess, in its empathy for the strug- 


11. Guha, Elementary Aspects, pp. 6-8. 


12, Ibid, p. 12, 


gles of the toiling people and above 
all in its overall commitment to ‘a 
more abiding and comprehensive 
reversal! the book is unmistakably 
Marxist in its import. 


1, be honest, though, this centra- 
lity of consciousness was first 
broached in the sixties. Its classic 
statement came in the Preface to 
E.P. Thompson's The Making of the 
English Working Class. The English 
working class, according to Thomp- 
son, Was present at its owh making: 
workers made their own history as a 
result of common experiences that 


they felt and articulated as an iden-" 


tity of their own interests as between 
themselves and as against those 
whose interests were opposed to 
theirs. 


For Thompson, what was crucial 
was the notion of ‘process’ — 
emphasized in the title by the word 
‘making’ — and that of ‘experience’ 
as the essential mediator between 
social being and social conscious- 
ness.!4 He rejects the tendency to see 
consciousness as a structure. ‘Experi- 
ence’ is something connected intrin- 
sically with ‘real historical time’: 


‘Consciousness of class arises in the . 
same wWay in different times and; 


places, but never in just the same 
way' (Preface to The Making). The 
specificity of the time within which 
“process eventuates acquires an 
importance, not structured common 
forms exemplifying an Idea. 


Thompson, by making conscious- 
ness a necessary condition for the 
making of a class, demarcates him- 
self from his peers in English 
Marxist historiography!9 but yet. the 


13. Ibid, p. 337. 


14. See E.P. Thompson, The Poverty of 
Theory (London 1978) especially, the title 
essay. 


15. Even Hill clearly prefers a more 
structural definition of class: ‘I think of a 
class as defined by the objective position 
of its members in relation to the produc- 
tive process and to other classes. Men 
become conscious of shared interests in 
the process of struggling against common 
enemies; but this struggle can go a long 
way before anything emerges which we call 
"class consciousness". Otherwise the 
activity of Marx, Lenin and other Marxists 
in trying to stimulate “class conscious- 
ness" in the proletariat becomes inexplic- 
able. Hill, ‘A Bourgeois Revolution’ 
loc. cit. p. 130, ; . 
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importance that he assigns to con- 
sciousness is different from the one 
in Guha. Thompson's analysis is 
firmly located in the growth of 
industrial capitalism in England, it 
also sees the crucial concept of 
‘experience’ being generated in 
‘material culture'.!$ Guha locates 
his analysis similarly in the material 
conditions of colonial India but 
ascribes to peasant consciousness its 
own inherent structured logic, its 
own universal common forms. 


The conception of the Idea (pea- 
sant insurgency) seems more impor- 
tant than its corelations in specific 
time and space. There is reason to 
suspect that Guha would probably 
find a category like ‘experience’ to 
be theoretically too vague. So, the 
analysis of consciousness, even from 
the viewpoints of two .committed 
Marxist historians, remains open 
and problematic. And, remarkably, 
both Guha and Thompson in their 
intellectual lineages often go back to 
non-Marxist. modes of thought: 
Guha to Levi Strauss, Thompson to 
what he would call the English 
empirical idiom. 


| hile contrasting Thompson’s 
emphasis on process and Guha’s on 
structure, it should be noted that the 
nature of their themes probably 
dictated their varying cadences in 
emphasis. For Thompson the pro- 
blem was not to conceptualise the 
idea (the structure) of working class 
consciousness. It was rather to study 
the process of the making in a given 
historical context. In studying the 
making of a class from its artisan 
beginnings to the early years of 
chartism, the notion of process 
seemed to come inevitably. The 
very changes in the social existence 
form of labour as so many moments 
in the making of a class indicated a 
process eventuating itself over time. 


For Guha, on the other hand, the 
very idea ofa peasant consciousness 
seemed insufficiently specified; he 
could not take it as given. To him, 
therefore the central problem was 
to conceptualise this consciousness, 
to specify its elements as parts of a 
structured synchrony. Not surpris- 


16, Thompson, Poverty of Theory, p. 363. 


ingly, the process of its making in a 
specific historical situation recedes 
into the background. 


I, both historians, however, the 
method of relating, but not neces- 
sarily reducing, consciousness to a 
determinate social existence form of 
labour remains a basic approach. This 
is what makes them both Marxists. 
The difference lies in the fact that 
whereas Thompson's problem leads 
him to trace the historical process 
of the emergence of a new form of 
labour, Guha must treat the peasan- 
try as a social existence form of 
labour which retains its basic 
structure over a very long historical 
period. 


Brenner's posing of indeterminacy 
in the transition and the problematic 
of consciousness has an import- 
ance transcending the realms of 
academic historiography. Marxist 
intellectual effort distinguishes it- 
self from all other forms of intellec- 
tion by its commitment to the 
present. Marx wrote to Ruge that 
‘it is our task to drag the old world 
into the full light of day and to give 
positive shape to the new one"? and 
again ‘our task is not to draw a 
sharp mental line between past and 
future but to complete the thought 


of the past .. . mankind wil not ' 


begin any “ew work, but will cons- 


ciously bring about the completion . 


of its old work."18 


This challenge of the past in the 
present seems insuperable. If the 
variables of the only known and 
most far reaching transition -of 
previous human history are so 
innumerable and indeterminate, 
then what about the variables of the 
transition in which we find our- 
selves today? Where and how does 
the process of mediation, of com- 
pleting the tasks of the past begin? 
Ifthe concept of consciousness in 
past history is so problematic, how 
does one reform consciousness, how 
do the educators educate themselves? 
In terms of Marxist theory, this is 
to enter into the most indeterminate 
area of all. 

17. Marx to Ruge, May 1843: L. Colletti 
en hes Early Writings (Penguin 1975) 
P 

e Marx to Ruge, Sept. 1843: Ibid., p. 
209, 
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Intia: 


ARUN BOSE - 


IN recent years, several] attempts 
have been made to make use of some 
Marxian concepts, and to apply 
Marxian methodologies, to the study 
of the economy, society, politics and 
ideology of colonial India. Not only 
listorians, but economists, socio- 
logists and political theorists have 
also made these attempts in order to 


. establish the correct starting-points 


for their understanding of ‘contem: 
porary problems" of Indian society: 


: But these attempts have run into 


difficulties and led to controversies 
which have persisted. for over a 
decade. The purpose of this paper is 


< to sort out and clarify some of the 


issues involved. 


The exercise proposed is of interest 
to the present- writer ‘who: has 
specialised in making a critical re- 
assessment of -Marxian political 
economy, Marxian ‘political: theory; 
and the Marxian theory of inter- 
national relations.! The concepts to 
be’ discussed, e.g., the concept of 
‘mode of production’ are what the 
historian, E.P. Thompson, correctly 
refers.to as ‘junction concepts’? com- 





1. See Arun Bose, Marxian and Post- 
Marxian Political Economy, Penguin Books, 
1975: Political Paradoxes and Puzzles, 
O.U.P., 1977: "The Marxian Theory of 
International Relations’ in K.P. Misra and 
R-S. Beal .(ed.) International Relations 
Theory, Vikas, 1980: Marxian- and Post 
Marxian Political Economy, O.U.P., 1980: 
‘Exploitation, Social Classes and Con: 
tradictions in Agriculture in Modern India: 
Marxian Views’, Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library (papers), 1980: 

2. See E.P. Thompson, The Poverty of 
Theory, Merlin, London, 1980. 


the colonial period 


mon to such mutually overlapping 
and complementary branches of 
knowledge as history, economics, 
political theory, sociology etc., hence 
of especial intefest to the present 
writer. 


“The exercise may be of interest 
also to the historians of colonial 
India. For, whatever the difficulties 
encountered, it would be unwise to 
discard these Marxian concepts as 
so much useless lumber which’stu- 
dents of Indian colonial history ‘can 
do without. For, historians of coloz 
nial- India, like all historians, need 


theoretical concepts to` be.used like: 


torch-lights to light up the ‘facts’ of 
history, lying about in a dark record 
room. This is all the more necessary 
when, as is sometimes the case, 
precise theoretical concepts of extra- 
ordinary cutting-power are needed, 
rather like equipment for X-ray or 
laser beams, to ‘penetrate that which 
is hidden’ to the naked eye, or to 
replace false concepts which distort 
the historian’s vision. . Theoretical 
concepts and analyses made with the 


aid of simplified ‘models’ employed - 


by economists and political theorists 
set the limits within which lie the 
facts which historians discover. 


. Marxian theory. is able to demons- 
trate this, especially when its con- 
cepts and: methodology are used 
creatively. 3 That is perhaps why an 


3. That is the concept of a specific Eri 4 


of Feudal, rather than the concept ofa 


essentially nationalistic! assessment 
of economics and politics in colonial 
India has been articulated in recent 
years in terms of a neo-Marxian 
concept of a ‘colonial mode of pro- 
duction’, whose main function was 
that it promoted capitalist develop- 
ment in England by preventing its 
development in India. 


Another example is the thesis put 
forward recently that development of 
capitalism was restricted in colonial 
India (a) at. first because a ‘centre- 
periphery’ relation ‘between (parasi- 
tic) town and (productive) country in 
medieval Mughal India was preserv- 
ed and refined in an enlarged Indo- 
British :trade-and-investment con- 
text®, and (b) later, because a 
State-capitalist centralised direc- 
tion of the Indian economy was not 
undertaken by the British colonial 
rulers in the interests of a nascent 
Indian capitalist class. This thesis, 
too, owes something to Marxian 
theory, and is a sign of its pervasive 
influence, even though it somewhat 
artlessly confuses State-capitalist 
planning in the interests.of the Indian 
oe class with ‘socialist plan: 
ning'.8 


T.. key Marxian theoretical con- 


cepts which seem to be relevant to 
the study of colonial India are: 
(1) the concept of the mode of pro- 
duction, (2) the concept of State 
capitalism, and (3) the concept of 
*civil society" n. one of the two 
senses in which it-is used in the 
Marxian literature)." .Of these, the 
first concept has been . discussed 
extensively, but the second and third 
have suffered from neglect. 


version of the ‘Asiatic’ mode-of production, 
or of a nascent capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, which have emerged and-attracted a 
lot of attention in the-debate among Indian 
historians about the naturé of the mode of 
production in medieval pre-colonial) India. 


4. Stemming from the nationalistic criti- ` 


que of British .colonial .policy by . R.C. 
Dutt and Dadabhai Naoroji, 
have recently, been. articulated within the 
frame-work of the Marxian concept of 
modes of production, as a specifically 
*colonial mode of production', which a 
neither feudal nor capitalist. 

5. Rajat K. Ray, Industrialisation in 
India, OUP., 1979, pp. 345-53. 

6. Ibid, 334-38, 365. . 

7. This is in the sense in which to each 
mode of production there corresponds its 
appropriate ‘civil society’, given in Marx 


' and Engels, The German Ideology Progress 


"uA Moscow, (1964, 1976) pp. 57, 
1 


these ideas. 


I, we pose the question: what was 
the mode (or modes) of production 
in colonial India? — we can reduce 
the answers usually given to a basic 
< p seven, Viz.: 

. A colonial mode, which is 
ue feudal, nor capitalist, but 
resembles both at different levels, 
prevails. 10 

A.2. A capitalist, and a pre- 
capitalist, or semi-feudal or feudal 
modes of production co-exist, with- 
out any one being dominant. u 

A. 3. A semi-feudal and semi- 
colonial mode prevails. 12 

A. 4. A dual mode of production, 
in which capitalist features inter- 
penetrating with feudal features, and 
integrated with each other, prevail.8 

A. 5. A mercantile mode of pro- 
duction,.in which merchant capital 
dominates, prevails.14 

A. 6. A peasant mode of produc- 
tion prevails.15 
8. We cannot, and should not, postulate 

ex ante that there was one mode which 
existed, or dominated, colonial India 
throughout colonial rule, during which 
there were major economic and political 
changes in both Britain and, India. 


9. Sticking” to ‘the ‘underlying logic of, 


: different versions in some cases, rather 
than the exact form in which the concept 
is put in words. The references attached to 
each are suggestive. It has not been possi- 
ble to trace even representative publica: 
tions in some cases. 


10. ‘See references in Banaji ‘Economic 
and Political Weekly’, Dec. 23, 1972, 
pp. 2499-2500, to Utsa Patnaik's notion of 
a *unique transitional structure’ prevailing 
in colonial India, but more clearly to 
Alavi (1975) and Bipan Chandra who 
speak of a ‘colonial mode’ as a ‘distinct 
social formation' prevailing.in India, in 
Chattopadyay, *Economic. and Political 
Weekly’, June 28 (1980), p.A.85. Unlike 
Banaji, Chattopadhyay rejects the concept 
of a ‘colonial mode of production’, and is 
perhaps closer now to A.7. As far as the 
present writer has been able to find out, 
Utsa Patnaik also ‘rejects the notion of a 
‘colonial mode of production’, and is per- 
haps closest to A.2, if not uncommitted. 

11. This is perhaps U. Patnaik’s position. 

12. A.R. Desai, Peasant Struggles in India 
(ed.) O.U.P., 
Exchange, Imper ialism arid Under develop- 
ment, O.U.P., 1978, pp. 117-18. The concept 
is asserted, rather than .elaborated by 
writers writing in Frontier. There is a 
model constructed by Amit Bhaduri with 
respect to agriculture, and another gener- 
alised model suggested by H.S. Pradhan. 

13. See S.G. Lin in ‘Economic and 
Political Weekly', March 15, 1980. 

14. The notion occurs in Habib. (1974), 
Gunder Frank (1975, 1979) pp. 52-55, and 
in Chatterji (1959). 

15. See D. Thorner and B. Kerblay in 


1979 and R. Sau, Unequal . 


A. 7. An integrated, monolithic, 
capitalist mode of production pre- 
vails in the world economy, in which 
colonial India is simply a 'geographi- , 
cal expression’.16 


It is suggested later that the issues, . 
dividing those who give these many 
different answers to this question, 
can be narrowed down if some 
general methodological ideas and 
principles basic to Marxian analysis 
are kept in mind. But some issues- 
remain. It is suggested in the later 
sections that these can be further 
narrowed down by enlisting the 
services of the somewhat neglected 
Marxian concepts of State capitalism 
and of the civil society correspond- 
ing to each particular mode of pro- 


, duction. 


I: concept of mode of produc- 
tion as defined in Marxian theory is 
a technical concept which refers to 


the sum total of ‘productive forces',!? . 


and ‘production relations’.18 It. is 
helpful, before we proceed further, 
to keep in mind the following basic 
ideas with which the concept is inter- 
related, without which all we have- 
is an eclectic scatter, which, accord- . 
ing to Lenin, was the hall- mark of 
the ‘eclectic approach to the deve- 
lopment of Marxian theory’, as. 
against fa consistent and integral, 
and not eclectic development..of 


Marxism ... using it, but being 
Critical towards it19 — which he. 
favoured. 


Idea I: The concept of mode, of 
production is not a mere descriptive ~ 
(i.e., taxonomic) concept. It is an 
integral and indispensable part of. 
the Marxian concept of social revo- 
lution, understood as the transfor- 





T. Shanin, Peasant and Peasant S ci¢ ties, 
(ed.), Penguins 1971, 1979. e 

16. Immanuel Wallerstein is a prominent 
exponent of this view. 

17. This includes the *material means of 
production’, but also science, e.g., ‘theo- 
retical mechanics, perfected by Newton’ 
(see Marx and Engels. The German Ideology 
(1964, 1976, p. 81.) 


18. Which, according to Marx’s first 
Statement of the concept, are equivalent to 
‘property relations’ which ‘merely expresses 
the same thing in legal terms’ (Marx, 
Preface to the Critique of Political Economy 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, (1970 p. 21). 

19. Lenin, in his rejoinder to a critical 
review of his Development of Capitalism in 
Russia (1956) entitled ‘uncritical criticism’, 
see op. cit. PA 694-96 for reprint. 


19 . 


.20 


mation of one dominant mode of 
production by another. It is an 
indispensable implication of this 
concept, that in any epoch, in any 
country, there is always one dominant 
mode of production, integrated with 
subordinate modes, which may be 
relics of past dominant modes, or 
future dominant modes in embryo;?0 
or (also) ‘simple commodity produc- 
tion’, or a mode of production 
dominated by ‘merchant capital’, 
which are never dominant modes of 
production.?1 


Idea 2: Each mode of production 
is uniquely related to specific pro- 
perty relations, in terms of which 
classes are defined and identified. 
Hence, to each mode in a class- 
divided society, there correspond an 
exploiting class and an exploiter 
class. A fortiori, to each dominant 
mode in any society, there corres- 
ponds a chief exploiting class (or 
what Lenin called a ‘master’ class), 
and the chief exploited class of that 
society. However, there may be, 
(and we may perkaps now agree 
that there usually or almost always 
are) ‘hybrid’ classes, acting as sub- 
alterns to the chief exploiter class 
(e.g., ‘landlords turned capitalists 
and capitalists turned landlords or 
as victims of the chief exploiter 
class (e.g., the peasantry).?2 


Idea 3: To each mode of produc- 
tion (or the ‘economic basis’ or 
‘economic structure’) corresponds 
the 'super-structure'?? or the ‘civil 
society'?^ appropriate to it. The 
*reciprocal action' of the elements of 
the mode of production (i.e., the 
productive forces and the production 
relations) and the elements of the 
superstructure or the civil society 
‘acting through the State’ (ie., ‘all 
the different theoretical products 
and forms of consciousness, religion, 





20. See Oskar Lange, Political Economy, 
volume 1, Pergamon (1963). 


21. As is repeatedly made clear by 
Marx, but was ignored by such economists 
as Ronald Meek and William Baumol in a 
recent debate in the pages of ‘The Journal 
of Economic Literature’. 


22. See Bose op. cit. (1980), Lenin, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 13, F.L.P.H., Moscow 
(1962), E.J. Hobsbawm in Peasants in 
History, O.U.P., Delhi (1980). 


23. See Preface to a Critique of Political 
Economy by Marx (1970) pp. 20-1. . 


24. See Marx and Engels, The German 
Ideology (1964, 1976) p. 61, 


philosophy, morality, etc. — ‘of 
these various sides on one another 
depicted in its totality' co-determine 
(‘is the basis of’) all history?$ (italics 
mine). 45 


ldea:4: The ‘reciprocal inter- 
action’ between elements of the 
mode of production and of ‘civil 
society acting through the State’ 
involves, necessarily, inter-action 
across national boundaries, i.e., 
inter-action between nations,? but 
also inter-action between the ele- 
ments, of the modes of production 
and civil societies within- 
nation and Perween nations.?? 


Idea 5: This ‘reciprocal inter- 


a social soul'.3? ‘Politics is concen- 
trated economics' (Lenin). 


Idea 6: The ‘reciprocal inter-action’ 
between elements of the mode of 
production and civil society, acting 
through the State, takes place not 
mechanically, but . dialectically. 


. Development is ‘uneven’ in a triple 


sense. First, politics may run 


‘ahead of economics, e.g., the ‘eco- 


nomic conquest of the Caucasus 
by Russia- took place much later 


"than the political conquest',33 'and 


t 


action’ promotes ‘evolutionary’ or - 


‘peaceful’ development as long as. 


the development of productive 


forces occurs within the ‘shell’ of - 


the established production relations. 
But, ‘at a certain stage’ from ‘forms 
of development of the productive 
forces’, the production relations 
turn into ‘fetters’, and ‘then begins 


an era of social revolution’,?8 and - 


then the contradiction ‘burst(s) out 
in revolution’ and takes on at the 
same time ‘various subsidiary forms, 
such as all-embracing collisions, 
collisions of various classes, contra- 
dictions of consciousness, battle of 
ideas, political struggle etc.'?9. - 


All these collisions ‘have their 
origin’ in the contradictions between 
the productive forces and the pro- 
duction relations,?9 though ‘these 
contradictions need not necessarily 
have reached their extreme limit in 
that particular country'31 and are 
consummated only when State power 
is captured by a new ‘master class’ 
through a ‘Political revolution with 


25. See Marx and Engels, The German 
Ideology (1964, 1976) p. 61. 


26. See Marx and Engels, The German 
Ideology (1964, 1976) pp. 58-40. 

See also Marx, Grundrisse (extracts in 
McLellan, Macmillan, (1971) pp. 29-32. 43, 
92, for explicit emphasis on the role of war, 
conquest, especially of colonies in such 
international inter-actions. 


27. See Marx and Engels, The German 


Ideology (1964, 1976) pp. 58-9. 


28. See Marx, Preface toa Critique of 
Political Economy (1970) p. 20. 


29. See Marx and Engels, The German 
Ideology (1964, 1976) p. 83. 


30. idem. 
31, idem. 


Society has passed 


"Ward production relations 


‘economics may -run-ahead of poli- 
m tics, eg.; “feudalism was shattered 
each : i 


.. in Russia in -1861-;.7,34-"al- 


‘though the''absolutist' bourgeois- 
‘landlord State was not- overthrown 


till 1917.: . . | - 


Second, not only may productive 
forces run ahead of production 
relations’,®5 but production relations 
may run ahead of productive 
forces.86 Third, advanced production 
relations may be imposed on.a 
country by conquest, just as back- 
(which 
have become ‘fetters’) may, be.9? 
(Moreover, the advanced (or, back- 
ward) relations so imposed may be 
more advanced (or more backward) 
than the production relations domi- 
nant in the conquering country).38 


Idea 7: Since the origin of private 
property, and the beginning of the 
history of class struggles, human 
through, ‘in 


32. Marx, ‘Critical Notes on “The King 
of Prussia and Social Reform" (1844), 
extracts in Kumar, Revolution, Readings in 
Politics and Society, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, London (1971) pp. 95-7. 


33. See Lenin, The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, F.L.P.H., Moscow 
(1956) p. 651. 

34. See Lenin, The State, in Lenin,:Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 29, Progress Publishers 
(1965) p. 483. After the Napoleoni¢ War, 
the Decembrist uprising was an indicator 
ofa political ‘collision’ which led to a. 
‘bourgeois revolution from above’ in the 
faction well established by Peter the 

reat. 


35. Initiating a social revolution, but as 
already noted in n.17 above, this running 
ahead of ‘productive forces may include 
Newtonian mechanics, which set the stage 
for large-scale machine industry, accord- 
ing to Marx, along with ‘internal Free 
Trade’. 

36. In England's North American 
colony, or in Carthage, or in England and 
Naples after the Norman conquest ‘when 
they received the most perfect form of 
EU organisation (Marx 1964, 1976), 
p. 92. 

37. See n.36. 

38, See n.36. 
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broad outline, the Asiatic,39 ancient, 
feudal and modern bourgeois modes 
of production’.4° Corresponding to 
each mode of production, which is 
dominant, there is always the state 
of the chief economically exploiting 
class, which is also the politically 
dominant class,H e.g., the State of 
oriental despotism, the slave State, 
the -feudal State, the bourgeois 
State.42 It is an implication of this 
idea that there is no place in the 
Marxian taxonomy for the concept 
of the ‘colonial mode of production’ 
(still less for the ‘semi-colonial mode 
of production’), though there is 
room (and need) for the concepts 
of ‘colonial’, and ‘semi-colonial’ 
States. (The ‘class nature’ of a 
colonial State is determined by the 
dominant class of the conquering, 
dominating country. But the class 
nature of the semi-colonial ‘State is 
determined by the class nature of 
the politically dominant class i in the 
semi-colony).43 


i is found on a daretu reading of ; 


the literature that none of the ans- 
wers- given to the: question posed. 
earlier take into account. all the: 
basic ideas listed in the previous sec- 
tion.. For reasons of space, it is not 
possible to give here a critique of all 


sevén ‘basic’ answers.to the ques- , 


tion: what was the mode’ (or modes) 
of production in colonial India? But, 

broadly speaking, each answer dis- 
regards wholly or partially some of - 


the ‘basic ideas’ listed in the previ-^ 


ous-section, though almost every ans- 
wer pays some attentión to some of 
them; wholly or partiálly. ' 


The niain difficulty with thé ans- 
wers to the question given hitherto 
is that: 


1. The search is for one (only or 
dominant) mode of production 
throughout colonial history in India 
(and spatially also throughout India, 


which, however, was Pounce con- 


39. Not 


40. Marx, Critique of Political Economy 
(1970) p. 21. 


shentioned by pum: 


4]. See Engels, Origin of the Family, : 


Private Property and the State, in Marx 
and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, 
F.L.P.H., Moscow, (1949) p. 290. 
42. Or a  'bourgeois-landlord State’ 
see Bose (1980), Bose (1981). 
43. See Bose (1981). 
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quered in the course of a century 
when ‘colonial’ India co-existed with 
‘semi-colonial’ or even ‘independent’ 
parts of India). The possibility of 
British feudalism, through a non- 
dominant British ‘merchant capital’ 
or ‘mercantile monopoly’ subordi- 
nating an Indian pre-capitalist feudal 
mode of production is not consider- 
ed. 


2. Too much, or too little, is 
made of the ‘political’ factor of con- 
quest of India by the East India 
Company, and then by.the British 


(‘bourgeois-landlord’) parliament. In, 


particular, the ‘comparative politics’ 
of British: internal politics on the 
‘Indian question’,44 arid the Indian 
internal politics on the ‘English 


question’ (not excluding the Hindu- - 


Muslim question) is not considered, 
at least never in a systematic man- 
ner. 


3. The impact of the British feudal- 
mercantile mode of production act- 
ing through: mércantile -capital’ in 
Marx's' ‘second way" of capitalist 
development'4. ofi the modes of pro- 
duction in Indian agriculture; as well 


‘as the impact of the dominant Bri-- 


.tish bourgeois or capitalist mode of 


production on Indian agriculture are - 
“hot-analysed separately, for separate 


perióds as they deserve to’ be:45 


; 4 The idea of ‘uneven develop--- 
is reduced to a mechanical : 


: ment’. 
and unrealistic notion of unilinear 
and ‘monotonic’ promotion of British 
capitalist development integrated 
with a unilinear and ‘monotonic’ 
prevention of Indian capitalist deve- 


“lopment, ruling out reciprocal inter- 


action. Alternatively, such reciprocal 
inter-action is assumed to have 
taken place with uniform ‘uneven- 
ness’ in both the British and the 
Indian context.46 


5. There is a pervasive tendency 
towards ‘economic materialism on 
economism’ which Lenin in Who the 
Friends of People Are...’,*’ as well 
as Gramsci in his Prison Notebooks 


44. See a sketch by Marx, neglected by 


most writers, ‘The East India Company— 
its History and Results (1853), See Marx 
and Engels (n.d.) The First War of Indepen- 
dence 1857-59. 

44a. See Marx, Capital, Vol. 3 (1949) p. 
329. 


45. See ref. in n. 44, also Capital, vol. 3 
46. Chattopadhyay, op. cit. (1980). 


(1971, 1975) explicitly warned agai- 
nst.48 


6. There is a stronger tendency 
towards ‘technological determinism’, 
so that the technological backward- 
ness of Indian agriculture (or Indian 
industry?? is over-stressed (and some- 
times also exaggerated) to uphold 
the thesis of an unilinear ‘iron law’ 
in force preventing capitalist deve- 
lopment in India. 


B, contrast, if we do pay close at- 
tention to all the seven basic ideas 
related to the Marxian concept of 
‘mode of production’ we reach some- 
what different hypotheses to be test- 
ed by historians of colonial India, 
about the different dominant modes 
of production in different periods of 
Indian colonial history, along the 
following lines. 


First, we had the phase of the 


‘East India Company (till around 


1702) acting as rising ‘merchant 
capital’ par excellence, to ‘buy cheap 
and‘ sell dear’ in Indo-British and 
European international trade, pro- 
fiting at the expense of the dominant 
feudal modes®® of .production in 
England and India. 


Second, we had the phase when 
the East India Company defeated its 
rival (French, etc.) East India Com- 
panies, ‘transformed itself from a 
commercial into a military and terri- 
torial power,’ becoming an instru- 
“ment of ‘State capitalism’ at the 
hands of a bourgeois British parlia- 
ment, captured State power in 
Bengal, interfered with the Indian 
feudal mode of production in agri- 
culture in Bengal by politically im- 
posed landownership on new terms, 
and ‘cleared the Indian market’ of 
Indian handicraft production, for the 
benefit of the British ‘millocracy’, by 
undermining Indian handicrafts 
around 1823.91 The East India Com- 
pany is now an imperfect ‘State 
capitalist’ 


47. See Lenin (1960) p.151 for his 


denial that Marx had a theory of ‘econo- 
mic materialism’. 

48. See A. Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, 
International Publishers, New York. (1971; 
1975) pp. 158-68. 

49. Or Indian railways. 

50. See Marx and Engels (n.d.), ref. as 
in n.44 above. 

51. See ref. n.50. 

Marx. (1970) pp 202-203. 


instrument in the service. 
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of the masters of the dominant capi- 
talist mode of production in Eng- 
land, engaged in the break-up of the 
feudal mode of production in India, 
and planting the first seeds of capi- 
talist development in India. 


d third phase sees the abolition 
of the Bast India Company and the 
complete take-over of India by the 
British bourgeois-landlord State, in 
the era of ‘imperialism of free 
foreign trade’. This ‘revolution from 
above’, as is always the case, accord- 


. ing to Marx9? was of course in res- 
` ponse to, and touched off by a53 ‘re- 


volt in the Indian army’ of peasant 
soldiers hired by the British who 
had been forced to become police- 
men, which became a ‘national re- 
volt’. But this was also the period of 
the completion of railway build- 
ingin India which, according to 
Lenin, is one of the indexes of ‘for- 
mation of the home market.’64 A 
major indicator that when British 
capitalism was against State inter- 
vention in economic affairs and 


' State capitalism in Britain (i.e., in 


the 19th century), it was for State 
capitalism in India, is found in the 
terms on which British railway com- 
panies built and operated railways 
in India compared to the terms on 
which they did so earlier in Eng- 


` land. 


In the fourth phase, roughly from 
aróund 1857 to around 1927, we 
have the acme of the British capita- 
list mode of production imposed as 
the dominant mode on India, and its 
decline. We also have the rise of 
Indian capitalism from its incipience 
in the 1880s, till it secured a half- 
share in the most gigantic effort at 


` ‘primitive capitalist accumulation’ in 


India undertaken up to that time 
during the second world war, index- 
ed by the Bengal famine, and result- 
ing in the accumulation of capital in 
the hands of the Indian capitalist 
class in rupees and in the portion of 


52. See ref. as in n.32 above. 


. 53. It is worth stressing that according 
to Marxian theory, ‘revolutions from 
above’ are never undertaken on the initia- 
tive of the rulers, but are touched off by 
‘revolts’, ‘collisions’ or defeated revolu- 
tions ‘initiated’ ‘from below’. What is 
initiated ‘from above’ by rulers is a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful counter-revolution. 
54. See Lenin, The Development of Capi- 
talism in Russia, F.L.P.H., Moscow (1956) 
pp. 606-7. PAM 


war-time sterling balances which 
were not written off at the end of the 
war. 


This was the phase in which the 
‘steel frame’ of the British ‘hard’ 
State in India was ‘softened’.55 The 
instruments of State capitalism were 
perfected and extended. What is 
more important, the control over the 
State capitalist apparatus was al- 
ready being shared with Indian capi- 
talists (and a rising class of capitalist 
landlords).58 The process culminated 
in the ‘political de-colonisation’ of 
India in 1947, and the establishment 
of the ‘bourgeois-landlord’ States of 
India and Pakistan, though the 
dominant mode of production in 
India was a dependent Indian capi- 
talist mode, dependent on the domi- 
nant world capitalist mode, now 
centred not in Britain, but in 
America. 


I, is possible that the above sketch 
will be at least as acceptable as the 
seven replies to the question about 
the mode of production in colonial 
India already in the field. For, pain- 
staking work by historians has 
brought many of the facts, including 
the facts of ‘State capitalism’ in 
India,®’ within the ambit of ‘estab- 
lished facts’, though, as is natural 
and desirable, there will be disputes 
about ‘periodisation’: fixing the dates 
of the watersheds between one phase 
and another. For, we have almost 
reached the point where, as Dosto- 
evsky says in his The Deyils ‘The 


facts were generally more or less 
known, but it was clear that in addi- . 


tion to the facts there were, certain 
ideas that came with them, and 
moreover, in great numbers...' 


However, some ‘hard’ facts, — as 
‘hard’ as any historical or empirical 
or statistical facts can ever be — 


55. Interrupted, however, by spells of 
extreme ‘hardness’ e.g., in 1942-43, and 
again in 1945-46.  We' owe the useful 
notion of *hard' and 'soft' States to E.P. 
Thompson, though the concept is some- 
what misused by Gunnar Myrdal in Asian 
Drama. 

56. That is over the nationalized rail- 
ways, over State procurement.and distribu- 
tion of food-grains, the ‘licence/permit’ 
system with respect to industrial raw 
materials, capital issues etc. See Political 
Paradoxes and Puzzles, by the present 
writer, Ch. 7, for a discussion. 

57. See, e.g. S.K. Sen, An Economic 
History of Modern India (1981) and Rajat 
K. Ray, Industrialization in India (1979). 


about colonial India, convenient for 
most,®8 ‘inconvenient’ for some,59 
remain to sow doubts about the ade- 
quacy of the ‘eighth’ answer to the 
question: what was the mode of pro- 
duction in colonial India? — sketch- 
ed in this section. For, after making 
allowances for periodic fluctuations 
affecting both the British and the 
Indian economy, it is hard to dismiss 
the thought that the accumulation in 
the interests of the Indian capitalist 
class in India was distinctly ‘sluggish’ 
over the entire period of British 
colonial rule, compared to the accu- 
mulation of capital in the interests 
of the British capitalist class, which 
was more 'dynamic'. 


We do not have statistics of capi- 
tal accumulation, but we do now 
have some indirect statistical indi- 
cators of ‘capitalist development’ in 
India compared to ‘capitalist deve- 
lopment’? in advanced capitalist 
countries in the modern period (i.e., 
since 1950 or 1960 or the 19703). 
These show that India's net national 
income has grown at the annual com- 
pound growth rate of around 3.6 per 
cent, which compares well with the 
growth rate of 3.5-4.5 per cent in the 
BEC countries from 1961 to 1975. 
The same can definitely not be said 
of the growth-rate of India's national 
income in the colonial period, after 
the beginning of capitalist develop- 
ment and the emergence, according 
to our hypothesis, of the British- 
imposed capitalist mode of produc- 
tion as the dominant mode in India. 


Ow -— E 


siad: in this period India's 
industrial production (at a com- 
pound annual growth rate of around 
5.8 per cent) compares well with the 
EEC's industrial growth rate of 3.5- 
5.3 per cent. Even India's annual 
compound rate of growth of agri- 
cultural production (at nearly 3 per 
cent) compares well with the USA's 
0.3 per- cent. -To this over-all 
impression of: greater ‘dynamism’ 
resulting from a dependent Indian 
capitalist mode of production which 
is dominant since the 1950's period 





58. That is Amiya Bagchi. 
~-59. e.g., Sunil Sen perhaps? 


60. Even though the USA is keenly 
interested in agriculture, so much so that 
it finds it necessary to subsidise agricul- 
ture and sometimes use it as a 'food 
weapon’, , 2 


JA 
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of consolidation, the results of the 
war-time ‘primitive capitalist accu- 
mulation’, we have. to contrast the 
over-all impression of lesser *dynam- 
ism' under a British-imposed and 
British-controlled dominant capita- 
list mode of production in colonial 


India. 


‘S 

tate capitalism" has already 
intruded into the argument of the 
preceding section. How far does 
‘State capitalism’ in colonial India 
help explain the -contrast between 
*sluggishness' of capitalist develop- 
ment in India, and the ‘dynamism’ 
of capitalist development in Britain 


over the relevant period? 


To digress for a moment, it is 
necessary to assert that in contrast 
to classical political economy, there 
is no place at all in Marxian politi- 
cal economy (which is fundamentally 
‘anti-classical’) for notions of ‘the 
unseen hand of the market’ or lais- 


‘ser faire ruling at any stage of the 


development of capitalism anywhere. 
According to Marx, ‘capital is not a 
thing...but a coercive social power’, 
not only at the birth of the capitalist 
mode of production, but at every 
phase of its development.®! This is 
absolutely central to Marxian politi- 


- cal economy and has to be incorpo- 


rated in the simplest, as well as the 
most complex analytical models of 


thé Marxian schemes of capitalist 


reproduction. 


Reading the literature, one gets 
the impression that Marxian econo- 
mists oftén assume, unconsciously, 
that the State plays only a partial, 
and one-sided and indirect role in 
creating the market for wage- 
labourers, whereas Marx was empha- 
tic that it played a direct role (see 
Marx, Capital, volume 1 (1958) ch. 
10, ‘The Working Day,’ sec. 5, pp. 
271-2).8 Neither in fact, so. far . as 


.one: can judge, nor in Marxian 


tlieorétical interpretation of the facts 
of capitalist development is there 
room for the assumption that the 
economic functions of the emerging 
or dominant State power was limited 


to enforcing agrarian reforms or un- 


61. See Bose, op. cit. (1980). 

62. Also in Marx's Capital, volume 1, 
Ch. 31, Genesis of the Industrial Capital- 
ist. 


equal terms of trade between coun- 
tries and between town and country 
etc. The capitalist State power regu- 
lated both conditions- of ‘internal 
free trade’ or ‘free foreign trade’, 
internal investment -and foreign 
(plunder) and investment, or extrac- 
tion of tribute, sometimes and some- 


where, with an iron hand (through: 


the ‘hard’ State apparatus), some- 
times not (ie., when it operated 


through a ‘soft’ State).99 But the 


capitalist mode of production is 
always 'State-controlled' like any 
other mode of production in class- 
divided societies. 


However, to make. a second 
digression, it is also true that the 
concept of ‘State capitalism’ was 
probably first introduced into the 
main corpus of Marxian theory by 


‘Lenin in his The Threatening (or 


Impending) Catastrophe and how to 
avert i? (1917, 1964).94 He defined 
it as centralized direction and con- 
trol of the entire economy ‘for the 
protection of capitalist profits...in 
order to impose penal servitude for 
workers’, through State-owned 
monopolies,95 licensed distribution 
of goods, etc. 


Na to revert to the main theme, 
Marx held that the East India Com- 
pany simply took over the Siate- 
power of pre-colonial India which 
performed the economic functions of 
(i) ‘plunder of the interior’, through 
the ministry. of finance, (ii) ‘plunder 
of the exterior', through the ministry 
of war, and — this was uniquely 
Indian or Asiatic®6 — (iii) ‘Public 
Work’ through the départment of 
public works. Thus the State in pre- 
colonial India extracted a surplus 
through taxes and by seizing war 
booty (‘plunder of the interior and 
the exterior’), but also by supplying 
or maintaining productive services 
through public works (drainage and 


63. See Marx On China, in D. Torr, 


(ed). Lawrence and Wishart, London. 
' 64. However, Engels in a footnote in his 
Socialism:. Utopian and Scientific (Marx 
and Engels (1949) pp. 135-36) almost intro- 
duces the concept in a. reference to ‘State- 
ownership of industrial establishment etc., 
in Bismarckian Germany. ` 

65. Which is one reason why Lenin uses 
‘State capitalism’ interchangeably with 
*state-monopoly capitalism’. 


66. See Marx, The Britisk Rule in India 
(1853) . 


irrigation). But, when the East India 


Company ‘took over’ the State- 
apparatus, esséntially by ‘making 
‘Indians fight Indians’ (backed by 
court intrigues), they continued to 
‘plunder’ (now for the benefit of 


‘English merchant capital, to begin 


with) but ‘neglected entirely’ the 
public works—leading to a ‘deterio- 


' ration of agriculture’ in a country 


‘where harvests correspond to good 
or bad governments’ (in, contrast to 
Europe, where they correspond to 
good or bad seasons). 


This initial ‘oppression and neg- 
lect of agriculture’ (in the interests of 
‘primitive accumulation of capital’ 


in England) dealt a secular blow to 


Indian agriculture from which it 
never recovered, even when modified 
versions of European land tenures 
or ‘production relations’ in agricul- 
ture were ruthlessly imposed on 
India to ‘blow up’ the economic 
basis formed by the ‘union of domes- 
tic handicraft and agriculture’ in 
more or less self-sufficient ‘village 


-communities’.6? Thus, the passage 


from a kind of centralised ‘State 


feudalism’ to ‘mercantile State capi- 


talism’ in India under the rule of the 
East India Company partly explains 
the comparative stagnation of the 
Indian economy in relation to the 
British economy’s ‘dynamism’ in the 
same period. 


H with the East India 
Company first brought under the 
discipline of the British parliament, 
and finally abolished, and the com- 
pletion of railway-building in India, 
we had 'State capitalism' in India 
which was no longer serving the 
interests of British ‘merchant capi- 
tal’, but of the dominant capitalist 
mode of production in Britain. But 
by the 1920s State-capitalism in 
India under British domination 
reached its acme. After that, a 
serious struggle began for the control 
of the apparatus of State capitalism 
in India, between the still dominant 
British bourgeoisie (based in England 
and India) on one side, and the 


- ‘maturing’ Indian bourgeoisie on the 


other. In the complex dialectics of 
this. struggle, Indian 'compradore' 


mercantile capital, behaving in a 


. 67. It is possible to accept this analysis 
without agreeing that private property in . 
-land did not exist in pre-colonial India or 


that the villages were ‘self-sufficiént’.. 
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gomewhat unusual manner, . . the 
“political, general’ staff’®? ‘of thej has- 
cent, Indian ‘bourgeoisie, . the "city 


‘capitalists: turned landlords',"? the 


peasantry, or at least the rich pea- 
santry, "Y Coming under Indian. bour- 
‘geois political. leadership, etc. — all 
Play important roles. 


* The details of this process are by 
now well. known,’ and even well cata- 
logued. Only. their interpretation as 
‘the.struggle for the control over’ an 
'extending apparatus of State-capita- 
lism in India, is not yet very much 
in evidence.?2 But, if such an inter- 


_ pretation of the. facts i$ accepted, we 


have a second explanation of the 
‘sluggishness’ of Indian capitalist 
development in the era of British- 
dominated capitalist development in 
India. 


Tis interpretation can, of course, 
-be strengthened and enriched by 
bringing in the ‘national factor’, or 
the ‘sociological’ factor of the ethos 
of, clashing. British and Indian 
‘patriotisms’ which figure in the dif- 
fering approaches of Amartya Sen, 
as also Amiya Bagchi, on: one side, 
and Rajat Ray on the other (see Ray, 
1979, pp. 30-6, 82). But in Marxian 
„theory, the ‘nation’ is a second order 
«concept, not a first order one, for 
"the dominant class cónstitutes the 
nation’ in any epoch (Communist 
Manifesto). If the Indian bourgeoisie 
extended the State-capitalist appara- 
tus in. India in its own interests 
through political pressure," it was 
able to. do so. successfully because 
there , was” an Indian bourgeois 

168, In so far as dt joined the movement 
dor boycott of foreign goods, . incurring 

politically calculated risks. It did incur 
Short-term losses; which were,, of course, 
more -than "made up: through. its greater 
control over the- Statea -capitalist apparatus 
later. `o, 
2n 69. See - Grámsci, „Prison Notebooks 
971,, 4975) pp.- -TT-9;, for a discussion 
with "reference: „to the Roundheads, the 
Jiícobins ‘and the Italian ‘Action Party. 
“90, See Marx, Lord! Cornwallis’ Admini- 
stration, 1985-93;! in-his' Notes on. Indian 
History (n.d). . 

(i71: On this there. are differehces of opi- 
'nion - among, students of Indian agrarian 
Struggles, ipe: 

` T: Ka -exception “will bé "found. i in my 


‘Political Parddóxes and Puzzles, "Ch- Ji: 2" PP. 


134-45. 

5 KER Of: course, the British Sxlended i it-in 
‘their? own. interest Posts the’ first and 
second world wars..— 2.2 J dec ecu! 


"favour of British rails.- 


i 


hegemony over the classes active in 
Indian. politics already taking shape 
after the 1920s. `- 


. On the other. hand: whatever 
attention has been paid to the 
‘national’ or ‘sociological’ factor, has 
‘either referred to patterns of private 
investment, assuming -that such 
things as State-licensing of private 
investment did not exist, i.e., with- 
out reference to the apparatus of 
State-capitalism, or, when references 
are made to its instruments, the 
picture presented is one of ‘exclusion 
of Indian capitalist control over this 
apparatus, rather than on their 
increasing control over it.74 This 
increasing ‘seizure’ of thè State- 
capitalist apparatus in India by the 
Indian ‘economic’ (i.e., the indus- 
trial and commercial) bourgeoisie, 
as also by the hybrid bourgeois- 
landlord and rich peasant classes, 
was, .of course, ‘achieved by the 
Indian ‘political bourgeoisie’ (or the 
‘political general staff’ of the Indian 
bourgeoisie) mobilising the middle- 
classes of town and country through 
civil disobedience, alternate boycott 
and utilisation of legislaturés, etc.. 


To this increasing ‘seizure’, there 
was spasmodic resistance by the 
masters of the State-capitalist ap- 
paratus in India, i.e., the British 
bourgeoisie, until 1946. It is the 
push-and-puli of this protracted pro- 
cess that created ‘deadlocks’ which 
slowed down the process of capita- 
list development in India in the last 
phase of direct British rule. . 


Some nagging doubts remain 
about the ‘sluggishness’ of capitalist 
development in India under colonial 
rule. Was the tussle between the 
British and th» Indian bourgeoisie 
over the spoils of the State-capita- 
list apparatus so simple and'straight- 
forward? Indeed, was. there really 
any, such thing as an ‘Indian bour- 
geoisie,’ at least as homogeneous: as 
was the. 
economically and, what is decisive, 
politically? Were there bi-polar 


74. That is by Bagchi (1972) p. 315, who 
“makes the point that the Indian railways 


had a prejudice against Tata rails. and in 
His own figures 
conclusively prove the opposite, . though 
for some strange reason even a sceptical 
Ray (1979), p. §2,- continues to uphold 
Bagchi’s mistake. (Private Investment in 
India 1900 —.39. Cambridge. University 
Press) ; f 


‘British bourgeoisie! —' 


"deadlocks' between the British .and 
the “Indián? bourgeoisie. över the 


spoils, or more complex deadlocks - 


in.a triangular, or everi a quad- 
rangular tussle involving the three 
segments of the ‘political’ bour- 
-geoisie of Indian origin, viž., the 
Congress, thé Muslim League and 
the scheduled castes (also, on the 
inter-regional chess-board, the Akali 
Sikhs, the ‘anti-Brahmin’ Dravida 


"Kazhagham etc.)? Were not ‘dead- - 


locks’ and friction between káleidos- 
copic combinations and re-combi- 
nations ofall these forces responsible 
for a further slowing down of ‘the 
process of capitalist accumulation 
and development in India?75 


On the other hand, how was it 
that the increasingly divided ‘Indian’ 
bourgeoisie was able to wrest con- 
trol by degrees «over the State- 
capitalist apparatus in India from 
‘the unwilling hands of the more 
united British imperialist _ bour- 
geoisie? The question is usually 
answered by reference to such facts 
as refer to the undoubted decline of 
the economic, military and political 


decline of the power of British . 


capitalist imperialism over this 
period. But the harsh reality of an 
increasing schism within the Indian 
‘political’ - bourgeoisie, especially 
between 1940 and 1946, is simply 
ignored evidently because there was 
no sizeable Muslim ‘industrial bour- 
geoisie’ till after partition.”6 But this 
simply proves the point that injus- 
tice is done to history by keéping 
such themes as ‘industrialization’ 
and ‘the Hindu-Muslim question’ in 
“separate, water-tight compartments 


which are never considered together, . 


so that neither. is y property under- 
stood. 


» 


E the mdi is put straights and 
the increasing divisions within the 
‘Indian’ bourgeoisie: in this crucial 
phase of the extension of the State- 


75. Beyond what would tave occurred 
if there were a. simple: Indo-British inter- 
bourgeois conflict. : 


76. 'Though Tata and Sons, for- anple, 
had a Muslim- director who later. became a 
president of Pakistan. The Pakistani iñ- 
dustrial bourgeoisie was borri already half- 
grown with the help of.U.S.-subsidised 
Pakistani State capitalism. It repeated 
what the Indian bourgeoisie. had done half 
a century earlier, i.e., establish rapidly 
cotton and jute textile industries within a 
decade of Pakistan’s existence. ‘ 


‘ dad 


capitalist apparatus in India are 
recognised, there is a further ques- 


' tion. After all, the picture was made 


‘complicated’ by the resistance of 
a nascent industrial working-class, 
the urban and rural middle-classes, 
as well as the peasantry, to the 
hegemony of the dominant sections 
of the Indian ‘economic’ bour- 
geoisie. How did the divided Indian 
bourgeoisie establish, preserve or 
re-establish its hegemony over these 
classes of Indian society — especial- 
ly in the teeth of a challenge from 
the Left, including the communists, 
however weak, from the 1920s? 


Some tentative answers to these 
questions can be given in terms of 
the Marxian theory of the inter- 
action between the ‘civil society’ 
‘acting through the State’ and the 
dominant mode of production, 
already referred to earlier. In the 
European context, discussion within 
the frame-work of this theory, e.g., 
by Gramsci," has focused on the 
greater importance of the State 
structure in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, and the greater importance 
of the civil society in western 
Europe. What he said of western 
Europe is valid for India too: the 
British colonial power took over 
State power, but could never 
demolish the ‘civil society’. 


But, more interesting in the Indian 
context, is an adaptation of the 
theory to go beyond the tacit as- 
sumption made by Marx ‘and 
Gramsci both that to ore dominant 
mode of production there corres- 
ponds one civil society. But in India, 
perhaps in the medieval period,?8 
butat least under British colonial 
rule, to the dominant (feudal or 
bourgeois) modes of production have 
corresponded a multiplicity of 'civil 
societies’ inter-locked with each 
other, and acting through a single 


State-structure. “Modernisation’ of . 


production relations and productive 
forces, as well as of politics, culture, 
law, etc., has not increasingly fused 
them into one through a process of 
‘homogenisation’ of the civil society. 
The vertical differentiation along 





TI. See Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, 
(1971, 1975) p. 238. : 


78. See Bose, Political Paradoxes and 
Puzzles (1977) pp. 131-38, for the hypothesis 
that multiplicity of civil societies began 
with British rule. 


class lines within each such civil 
society went hand in hand with hori- 
zontal differentiation of society into 
several civil societies.’9 


Consequently, the ‘Indian bour- 
geoisie’ was fractured.at birth. But 
so were the peasantry and the indus- 
trial workers, too, though they were 
schizophrenically divided only politi- 
cally, not economically. That is why, 
the more the Indian bourgeoisie 
divided, the more it was able to 
extend its political hegemony over 
the middle classes of town and coun- 
try, over the peasantry, and essen- 
tially over the working-class, at least 
over the period 1940 to 1946. It is 
on this basis that the ‘partitioned’ 
Indian bourgeoisie was able to wrest 
control over the State-capitalist 
apparatus from the unwilling hands 
of a British imperialist bourgeoisie 
in retreat in India, and on a world 
scale. This was the third reason for 
the slowing-down of the pace of 
capital accumulation in India in the 
last stage of British colonial domi- 
nation. 


S save there is increasing interest 
among historians in methodological 
questions, the hypotheses presented 
in the last two sections of this paper 
may be of interest. In so far as there 
is interest in Marxian analytical 
models for analysing historical deve- 
lopment in colonial India, it is 
hoped that serious discussion will 
begin to decide how far well known 
historical data can be re-interpreted 
usefully in terms of the Marxian 
concepts of ‘State capitalism’ and 
‘civil societies’ corresponding to 
‘modes of production’. But a closer 
acquaintance with the foundations of 
Marxian political economy is neces- 
sary, e.g., with the Marxian theory 
of ‘absolute ground rent’, and of 
international trade8° before some of 
the concepts used above, such as the 
concept of ‘hybrid’ bourgeois-land- 
lord classes (or the ‘hybrid’ rich 
peasant class) can be' accepted as the 
basis for historical investigation. 


79. See Bose, Political Paradoxes and 


Puzzles (1977) pp. 119-26 for an elabor- 
ation in terms of multiplicity of ‘conglo- 
merates’ rather than of ‘civil societies’. 


80. Marx’s original contribution to the 
theory of rent, is the theory of absolute 
rent. On this, and on the theory of inter- 
national trade, see Bose (1980b), Bose 
(1980c), Bose (1980d). 
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The peasantry 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE 


LET us ignore for the moment the 
various controversies in Marxism 
about the historical details of the 
agrarian transition. Underlying all 
these debates, indeed, providing its 
basic framework, is a set of con- 
cepts, assumptions and theoretical 
relations which may be derived from 
the major writings of Marx. In brief, 
these may be described as constitut- 
ing a belief in the historical inevit- 
ability of the universalisation of 
Capital. It is this historical inevita- 
bility which provides the context for 
the understanding of the agrarian 
transition. Indeed, it is this specific 
historical view from which the very 
P ME ofMarx's Capital is deriv- 
ed. 


Capitalism is the most general 
and, in fact, the first truly universal 


process of social production known 
in human history. The scientific task 
is to understand this process. ‘It 
would therefore be unfeasible and 
wrong to let the economic categories 
folow one another in the same 
sequence as that in which they were 
historically decisive. Their sequence 
is determined, rather, by their rela- 
tion to one another in modern bour- 
geois society, which is precisely the 
opposite of that which seems to be 
their natural order or which corres- 
ponds to historical development.' 
Hence all pre-capitalist forms are to 
be understood in their variable con- 
creteness within the historical pro- 
cess of their development towards 
Capital. ' 


. Specifically for the case of the 
peasantry, this theoretical approach 


Ls 


< 


Pequires onè to look for the proces- 
ses by which capitalism, once it 
comes to impinge upon the sphere 
of peasant production, breaks up 
the peasantry into strata and classes. 
It is the process of differentiation 
within the peasantry which has been 
the principal focus in Marxist 
studies of the peasantry. The histori- 
cal logic which operates here is one 
in which capitalism is seen as being 
an inherently superior, more pro- 
ductive and more efficient. system 


_of production than anything known 


previously. Once the sphere of peas- 
ant production is brought under its 
sway, the effect is to stratify the 
peasantry, albeit in different ways 
and at different rates according to 
the specific historical conditions. 
But the historical process is one in 
which the object is in fact to dissolve 


the peasantry asa distinct form of - 
the social existence of labour. 


Consequently, Marxist studies 


‘have looked at peasants —- their 


economic activities, their politics, 
their ideologies — principally in their 
supposed historical roles as indivi- 
dual petty commodity producers. 
Every peasant is potentially a bour- 


geois. This determines his social role. 


in the period of the transition. This 
is the reason why he enters into the 
process of commodity exchange, now 
generalised under the regime of 
capitalism. 


Having entered it, the process of 
differentiation ensures that only a 
few ultimately establish themselves 
as capitalist producers of agricultural 
commodities; the vast majority lose 
their petty possessions of land and 
other means of production and be- 
come property-less labourers. True, 
this process may take various forms 
and may not be completed every- 
where with the same speed and 
thoroughness as in some of the 
classical examples of capitalist 
transition. But this constitutes the 
basic theoretical framework of his- 
torical understanding: this, it is often 
asserted, is the distinctively Marxist 
position on the peasant question. 


Tis position, as we have said 
before, can be discovered in the 
major writings of Marx. It was 
elaborated and clarified further in 
the writings of Lenin, Kautsky, 


Luxemburg, Bukharin, etc. With 
regard to the historical experience 
of the transition in western Europe, 
it was in fact a view on the peasantry 
which Marxists largely shared with 
the bourgeois political economists. It 
was in the Russian case that the 
debate acquired significant dimen- 
sions. The Russian Populists argued 


.that it was possible to resist the on- 


ward march of capitalism in a back- 
ward country by strengthening the 
collective institutions of communal 
living among the peasantry. Not 
only that, by such a process it was 
even feasible to think of avoiding 
the destructiveness and suffering of 
the entire phase of capitalism and of 
passing on directly to a higher stage 
of collective social organisation. 


Arguing against the Populists, 
Lenin demonstrated that capitalism 
had already undermined — irrever- 
sibly — the communal institutions 
of the peasantry, that the processes 
of differentiation were already well 
advanced and that, consequeritly, it 
was a romantic illusion to imagine 
that the phase of capitalism could 


.be bypassed in Russia arid a higher 
form of socialist society built on the . 


basis of peasant-communal institu- 
tions. gms 
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I t makes little sense now to d 
whether or not Lenin was right in 
his polemics against the Narodniks. 
The very success of the Russian 
Revolution demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of Lenin's reading of the 
revolutionary situation in Russia. 
We have also become aware, from 
the researches of B.P. Kozmin and 
Andrzej Walicki, of the many 
nuances in the Marxist-Narodnik 
debate which make it impossible to 
reduce the issues into simple black 
and white categories. We also know 


of the subtle but extremely signi-- 


ficant changes in Lenin's position on 
the peasant question from. The Deve- 
lopment of Capitalism in Russia, 
through the period following the 
Stolypin reforms, to his speeches to 
the All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
of Peasants’ Deputies and to the 
First Congress of Agricultural Com- 
munes and Agricultural Artels in 
the period after the Revolution. 


Let us also not bring in here the 
immensely complicated question of 


L 


the revolutionary, experience of 
China — how far the role of the 
peasantry in that revolution fits in 
with the classical Marxist scheme of 


„historical development derived from 


the European experience, how far 
the theorisation of that role in the 
classical Marxist terminology per- 
haps conceals rather than explicates 


‘a quite different historical experi- 


ence. 


et us instead turn to some relati- 
vely less noticed writings of Marx in 
the last years of bis life. His corres- 
pondence with the Russian Populists 
is well known; they were his first 


-enthusiastic readers in Russia and 


translated Capital, volume 1, into 
Russian soon after it was published. 
In particular, his letter to Vera 
Zasulich in March 1881 has been 


commented upon for a long time, . 


for its clear statement that the so- 
called ‘historical inevitability’ of the 
genesis of capitalist production, as 
analysed in Capital, was ‘expressly 
restricted to the countries of western 
Europe’, and for its somewhat 
cryptic final paragraph: *The analysis 
in Capital, therefore provides no 
reasons either for or against the 
vitality of the Russian commune. 
But the special study I have made 


of it, including a search for original 
source-materials has convinced me 


that the commune is the fulcrum for 
social regeneration in Russia. But, 
in order that it might function as 
such, the harmful influences assail- 
ing it on all sides must first be eli- 
minated, and it must then be assured 
the normal conditions for spontane- 
ous development. 


What is interesting is that before 
he sent this short reply to Zasulich's 
letter asking for his opinion on ‘the 
theory that it is historically neces- 
sary for every country in the world 
to pass through all the phases of 
capitalist’ production’, Marx wrote 
out several longer drafts. Thanks to 
the researches of. the Japanese, 
scholars, Shizuma  Hinada and 
Haruki Wada, we now have a much 
clearer idea than before of the 
changes after 1876 in Marx’s own 
ideas about Russian society and the 
context and sequence in which these 
drafts were written. These drafts 
reveal some important aspects of 
Marx's thinking in his last years on 
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the agrarian question in the period 
of capitalist transition. 


Tig about the Russian com- 
mune, Marx points to ‘the dualism’ 
inherent in its constitution which 
"was able to endow it with a vigorous 
life: Eniancipated from the strong 
yet narrow ties of natural kinship, 
the communal land ownership and 
relating social relations provided 
a solid.foundation; while at the same 
time, the house and yard as an indivi- 
dualfamily preserve, together with 
small plot farming and private appro- 
priation of its fruits, fostered in- 
dividuality to an extent incompatible 
with the framework of the more prim- 
itive communities.' This, Marx says, 
creates two historical possibilities. 
‘Its innate dualism admits of an alter- 
native: either its property element 


.will gain the upper hand over. its 


collective element; or else the reverse 
will take place. Everything depends 
upon the historical context in which 
it is located.’ 


Marx then says: ‘Russia would try 
in vain to break out of its impasse 
through English-style capitalist farm- 
ing, against which all the social con- 
ditions of the country would rebel. 
The English themselves made similar 
attempts in the East -Indies; they 
only managed. to spoil indigenous 
agriculture and to swell the number 
and intensity of famines.’ 


Marx was not blind to the diffi- 
culties inherent in the attempt to 
regenerate the communal institutions 
of the peasantry to a condition 
where they could become the foun- 
dation for a higher form of collec- 
tive social order. ‘One debilitating 
feature of the ‘“‘agricultural com- 
mune” in Russia is inimical to it in 
every way. This is its isolation, the 
lack of connection between the lives 
of different communes. It is not an 
immanent or universal characteristic 
of this type that the commune should 


:appear as a localized microcosm. 


But, wherever it does so appear, it 
leads to the formation of a more or 
less central despotism above the 
communes.” 


After this, in the first draft, Marx 
added a proposal which he later 
dropped from the subsequent drafts: 
*Today, itis an obstacle that could 
be removed with the utmost ease. 


All that is necessary is to replace 
the volost, a government institution, 
with a peasant assembly chosen by 
the communes themselves — an eco- 
nomic and administrative body serv- 
ing their own interests. Haruki 
Wada suggests that by dropping 
this programmatic proposal, Marx 
sought to emphasise 'the ability of 
the peasants to change themselves 
spontaneously. 


I, earlier years, particularly after 
his reading of Chernyshevskii, Marx 
would have said that the basic 
historical condition under which it 
might be possible for the Russian 
commune to transform itself into a 


constitutive element for a higher : 


form of collective social organisa- 
tion, without going through the 
destructive experience of a capitalist 
transformation, was a socialist re- 
volution in.western Europe. Now, 
however, he emphasised a quite 
different condition: ‘...only a general 
uprising can break the isolation of 
the "rural commune", the lack of 
connection between. the lives of 
different communes, in short, its 


- experience as a localized microcosm 


which denies it the historical initia- 
tive? Only such a. general uprising 
could resist the attempts already 
under- way to impose. capitalist 
methods of production in Russian 
agriculture which, if successful, 
would mean the destruction of the 
agrarian commune. f 


The ideological roots of such 
resistance were inherent in peasant 
consciousness. ‘If you go and take 
from the peasants more than a cer- 
tain proportion of the product of 
their agricultural labour, then not 
even your gendarmes and your army 
will enable you to tie them to their 
fields.’ The principal political task 
in Russia was therefore to prepare 
for such a general uprising. 'To 
save the Russian commune, there 
must bea Russian Revolution... If 
the revolution takes place in time, ... 
if the Russian intelligentsia con- 
centrates all the living forces of 
the country to ensure the unfettered 
rise of the rural commune, the latter 
will soon develop as a regenerating 
element of Russian society and an 
element of superiority over the 
countries enslaved by. the capitalist 
regime." 


Marx reiterated that it was in fact 
the modern system of capitalist 
production which had shown itself 
in the advanced countries as ‘a 
transitory system of production’: it 
was ‘in conflict with science, with 
the popular masses, and with the 
very productive forces that it, gene- 
rates.’ The present crisis which the 
Russian commune was facing, be- 
cause of its confrontation with the 
modern social system, would end 
‘only when the social system is elimi- 
nated through the return of modern 
societies to the “archaic” type of 
communal property...We should 
not, then, be too frightened by the 
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word “archaic”. 


M... then emphasises the specific 
nature of the historical possibility 
which existed in Russia. Six years 
before, in the middle of his studies 
on Russia, Marx had remarked that 
the continued vitality of the rural 


‘communes had presented Russia 


with ‘the finest opportunity that 
history has ever placed before a 
nation’? and that it would be a 
frightful waste if that country had 
to ‘undergo all of the fateful mis- 
fortunes of capitalist development.’ 


Now he specified more clearly 
this historical opportunity; ‘Alone 
in Europe,' he said, the rural com- 
mune in Russia ‘has preserved, itself 
not as scattered debris..., but as the 
more or less dominant form - of 
popular life spread over a vast 
empire. While it has in common 
land ownership the basis of collec- 
tive appropriation, its historical 
context — thé contemporaneity of 
capitalist production — provides it 
with ready-made material conditions 
for huge-scale common labour. It is 
therefore able to incorporate the 
positive achievements of the.capital- 
ist system, without having to pass 
under its harsh tribute. The com- 
mune may gradually replace frag- 
mented agriculture with large-scale, 
machine-assisted agriculture parti- 
cularly suited to the physical con- 
figuration of Russia. It may thus 
become the direct starting-point of 


the economic system towards which ~ 
‘modern society is tending; it may: 


open a new chapter that does not 
begin with its own suicide.’ 

Given this context of Marx’s dis- 
cussion of the possible consequences 
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of the imposition of capitalist 


methods in Russian agriculture, it 


-is interesting to note.his allusion to ` 


British experiments in India. This 
gives us a clue to the more general 
relevance of Marx’s !reconsideration 
of the agrarian question. For it is 
precisely in the context of large 
agrarian countries, where the bulk 
of the nation consists of peasants, 
that the question of the universalisa- 
tion of Capital has become the most 
problematical. lt is now widely 
acknowledged that despite the com- 
moditisation of large parts of pea- 
sant production, the differentiation 


ófthe peasantry into strata and . 


classes, despite indeed the growing 
subsumption of peasant agriculture 
to a capitalist market economy, pre- 
capitalist forms of labour and of 
surplus appropriation are not neces- 
sarily abolished. Indeed, there is 
considerable evidence to show that 
a capitalist regime in a backward 
country may in fact find it more 
expedient to retain such pre-existing 
forms. 


This: phenomenon occurs, in most 
cases, in situations of direct or 


. indirect colonial rule, and the re- 
sulting impediments to autonomous . 


capitalist growth mean a persistence 
ofsuch features even under post- 
colonial regimes. The result is a 
stagnancy or decay of the agrarian 
economy without, however, the 
emergence of ‘historically progres- 
sive’ forms. Marx's reference to the 
British Indian experiments in this 
context can definitely be read as a 
significant departure from his posi- 
tion in the more well-known articles 
on India written in the 1850s. . 


I, that is so, what are the impli- 
cations of these reconsiderations for 
theory and practice in large agra- 
rian countries? One major aspect of 
this question concerns revolutionary 
Strategy. As noted earlier, the basic 
theoretical framework for a discus- 
sion of the peasant question has 
hitherto been the framework of 
differentiation. On the one hand, 
there has endured a conviction, 
derived from’ the theory, that the 
onward march of capitalism will 
necessarily lead to the growing 
differentiation of the peasantry and 
its polarisation into a class of capi- 
talistic commodity producers and a 


class of landless agricultural lab- 
ourers. 


On the other hand, the practice of 


peasant movements in such count- 
ries has displayed a persistent scep- 
ticism about the ‘progressive’ impli- 
cations of such differentiation. This 
practice has consequently placed 
great emphasis on the protection of 
middle and small peasants, by legal, 
administrative and organisational 
means, against the destructive effects 
of an expanding capitalism in agri- 
culture. The result has been a cur- 
ious half-heartedness, a smothering 
of independent political initiative. 
This has been expressed in ways 
varying from straightforward tailism 
to a magical faith in the igniting of 
a spontaneous conflagration. 


T. reconsideration$ outlined 
above can suggest a quite different 
solution to the impasse. For, the 
argument now would be that the 
bases of collective solidarity lie in 
peasant consciousness. What unites 
is a notion of community, inherent 
in the symbolic order of a culture. 


It does not correspond to any de- . 


finite form of the organisation of 
production, such as the ‘communal 
ownership of land’, nor are its bound- 
aries defined by any determinate 
institutions such as totemism or 
caste or religion. Rather, the bound- 
aries of solidarity are capable of in- 
numerable transformations, within 
the same symbolic order, but in 
different contexts of resistance. 


The continued vitality of what 


Marx called 'the collective element 
is ensured in the daily social exis- 
tence of every community that can 
be meaningfully identified as. ‘pea- 
sant'—in its sharing of labour, in 
the ceremonies, festival aud prac- 
tices of a cultural life, in its res- 
ponse to -epidemics, famines and 
natural disasters, and most drama- 
tically at those moments of collec- 
tive resistance which, in our ignor- 
ance of its characteristic modalities, 
we call ‘spontaneous’ uprisings. 


What has also been demonstrated 
clearly in all known historical ins- 
tances of peasant insurgency is the 
inherent incapability of peasant con- 
sciousness to conceive ofa political 


order except within the institutional ' 


forms given by its dominators. The 
Object of a revolutionary strategy in 


a predominantly agrarian country 
then becomes clear. It must seek to 
mobilise the peasantry within the 
framework of a wider movement 
for the seizure of State power in 
which classes other than the pea- 
santry must take the leadership, and 
yet in which the strength and vital- 
ity of ‘the collective element’, the 
autonomous sources of resistance “in 
peasant-communal consciousness, 
will be brought together in the form 
of ‘a general uprising’. 


I crucial problem for the medi- 


.ators therefore becomes one of gain- 


ing a greater comprehension of the 
structure of this peasant-communal 
consciousness within its particular 
cultural context. Hitherto the medi- 
ators have sought to reduce the 
consciousness of a peasantry to the 
terms of the mediator's conscious- 
ness,in which tne peasant is sup- 


. posed to act as a rational individual 


with determinate ‘interests’. Now 
the task becomes one of gaining an 
understanding of a consciousness 
which has a quite different paradig- 
matic form from that of the medi- 
ator. Only such an understanding 
can give the mediator a theory of 
the revolutionary situation in a 
country where the predominant mass 
of the working people consists of 
peasants. , 


, 


The formulation of such a revo- . 
strategy would not, of 


lutionary 
course, provide an answer to the 
other aspect of the question, which 
has to do with the principles of or- 
ganisation of a ‘higher form’ of 
collective social life in the post-re- 
volutionary society. If we grant 
that the experiences of revolution 
in China and Vietnam demonst- 
rated, if not in their formally arti- 
culated theory then certainly in 
their practice, an awareness on the 
part of the political leadership of 


this collective element in peasant _ 


life, then the problems that have 
now arisen in those countries have 
shown that a successful “genéral 
uprising’ does not necessarily lead, 
even in the presence of a ‘socialist’ 
centre of power in world politics, to 
the emergence of ‘an element of 
superiority over the countries en- 
slaved by the capitalist regime.’ But 
those are problems that we in India 
have not even begun to face. 
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SUNIL SAHASRABUDHEY 


IF we have to choose a person from 
the last two centuries, to be modest, 
who influenced the course of history 
more than anyone else, it will indis- 
putably be Marx. This paper is, in 
part, to pay tribute to him. As 
should be obvious, it is not possible 
to deal with Marx in the length of a 


paper or an article. His width is too. 


much to be held at once. But, gene- 
rally speaking, widths and depths 
are interconvertible. Here is an at- 
tempt to dive deep which is not al- 
together impossible in the course of 
a paper. 


Apart from solving the riddle of 
subject-object dichotomy or the 
dichotomy of consciousness and be- 
ing, Marx develops a concept of 


human alienation as the nerve centré . 
of the system of ills that capitalism. 


is. The space on Marx here is devot- 
ed to these concepts. But, Marx 
theorised in the context of the West, 
his subject was the western man, 
worker or capitalist as the case may 
be. Só an attempt is also made here 
to understand the nature of alie- 
nation of the "people of victim 
nations (nations which were victims 
of colonialism and/or are victims of 
imperialism or western domination). 
It is hoped that such discussion will 
help in comprehending tbe tragedy 
that the people of victim nations 
have come to be. If the exposition 


on Marx serves as legitimate back- 
ground for such a discussion, then 
that on it's own will be a tribute to 
him, to the general content of his 
theory. d 


I 


In the German Ideology! Marx 
wrote: ‘Division of labour only be- 


'comes truly such from the moment 


when a division of material and 
mental labour appears. From this 
moment onwards consciousness can 
really flatter itself that itis some- 
thing other than consciousness of 
existing practice, that it really repre- 
sents something without represent- 
ing something real; from now on 
consciousness is in a position to em- 
ancipate itself from the world and to 
proceed to the formation of “pure” 
theory, theology, philosophy, ethics 
etc.’ 


This is the specifically human con- 
sciousness, man’s active being, which 
came into existence through the 
transformation ‘from tribe to civilis- 
ation’. In the great antiquity when 


the Neolithic revolution made a pro- . 


ductive economy possible, that is 
when men could produce more than 
was just necessary for subsistence, it 
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became possible for some men not 


.to do manual productive work. It is 


at this juncture of human history 
that human labour was divided into 
mental and physical labour; science, 
art and religion were born; philo- 
sophy, ethics and all general theory 
saw the light of day. For the first 


- time trade and.town came into being, 


commodities and competition were 
born too, and social classes appeared 
on the scene. A new active man was 
born who was at the same time tbe 


cause as well as the effect of all this. 
The new human consciousness was 


ontologically new it was the active 
being. Let us give it a name ‘The 
Human Activity’. 


The Human Activity represents the 


sublime unity of consciousness and, 


being. It is a consciousness which is 
nót merely the consciousness of 
existing practice and which is an 
active being. To say that it is an 


active being is to say that it does. 


notlend itself to a static description, 
that it is not given as an observ- 
able object at any moment of time. 
It may not be wrong to say that it 
partakes of the future. That is, men 


do not merely live in the present. 
This is what makes it. something. 
.more than just.a reflection of what 


is given, what-is existing practice. 
Focussing on and comprehending 
this human activity is perhaps Marx’s 
greatest contribution to human 
understanding. j 


| een just as the dawn of 
civilization brings human activity into 
existence, it dwarfs it too by bringing 
classes into existence. The require- 
ment for the maintenance of a class 
order functions as an outside cons- 
traint on human activity and does not 
allow it it's full expression, dwarfing 
it. Which is the same thing as saying 
that if men were free, human activity 
would have found it's full expression. 
Idealism recognised the existence of 
this human activity, . viz., the exis- 
tence of something that is not bound 
down as observable, as given com- 
pletely at a given moment of time. 
But, it placed this extra bit into 
God. Perhaps God: was conceived 
only for this: but this made human 
activity something abstract. 


On the other hand, the materialist 
philosophers in the process of deny- 


ing God ended up denying this 
human activity. It is precisely this 
that Marx means when he says in 


. the first thesis on Feurbach that “The 


chief defect of all hitherto existing 
materialism — that of Feurbach 
included, is that the thing (Gegen- 
stand), reality, sensuousness, is con- 


.ceived only in the form of the object 


(Objekt), or of contemplation (Ans- 
chanung), but not as human sensuous 
activity, practice, not subjectively. 
Hence it happened that the active 
side, in contradistinction to material- 
ism, was developed by Idealism — 
but only abstractly, since, of course, 
idealism does not know real, 


' sensuous activity as such." 


Mss as man developed the art 
and science of producing more than 
he could eat, he fulfilled a basic 
condition for becoming àctive. But 
as it happened, Auman activity could 
only survive by making men slaves 
of a dehumanizing order in society. 
As society progressively became 
more and more dehumanized, the 
human activity too shrank further 
and further. The loss of human acti- 
vity expresses itself as increasing 
alienation. It is in terms- of ‘aliena- 
tion' that Marx has discussed the 
problem in some detail. This discus- 
sion-is found almost exclusively in 
the Economic and Philosophic Manu- 


: scripts of 1844, a` book first publish- 


ed in 1930 from extant notes.? It is 
after this book was published that 
the formulation of Early Marx and 
Later Marx came into being. The 
distinction is in fact spurious and 
has helped only in creating two false 
Marxs. Marx was in his mid-twenties 
when he wrote EPM in notes. The 
originality, width, depth and 
thoughtfulness of the Manuscripts, 
almost force one to doubt the date. 
However that may be, let us get back 


to our subject matter — the concept ` 


of alienation. 


For Marx, a number of things 
found their fully developed expres- 
sion in capitalism. Money, capital, 
labour, commodities, competition, 
etc., to name only a few. Competi- 
tion got rid of all healthy and human 
aspects and stood only on an econo- 


2. Hereafter EPM will be used for Eco- 


nomic & Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 
Page references are to the Fifth revised 
edition: 1977, Progress Publishers, Moscow. 


mic criterion; money lost all it's use 
value and became the most valuable 
commodity; the most abstract form 
of assets, capital, became the domi- 
nant and slowly the only form; 
labour was left with no function 
other thán producing commodities; 
and everything became a commodity, 
the labour of men and men them- 
selves. . 


Man was robbed of his humanity. 
The traditional world knew both 
oppression and humanity in an indi- 
vidual’s life and in social life. But 
the signal feat of capitalism was to 
rob man of all that was human. 
Human aspects systematically all 
became mechanical. And these were 
no neutral machines; they were in the 
service of the alien powers, human, 
natural or mechanical. That is, man 


` not only lost his humanity but that 
his advantage over: the animals - 


turned into a disadvantage. . 


Marx wrote in EPM (p.74) — ‘It 
is just in his work upon the objec- 
tive world, therefore, that man really 
proves himself to be a species-being. 
This production is his active species 
life. Through this production nature 
appears, as his work and his reality. 
The object of labour is, therefore, 
the objectification of man's species- 
life: for he duplicates himself not 
only, as in consciousness, intellectu- 
ally, but also actively, in reality, and 
therefore he sees himself in a world 
that he has created. In tearing away 
from man the object of his produc- 
tion, therefore,’ estranged ` labour 
tears from him his species life, his 
real objectivity as a member of the 
species, and transforms his advant- 
age over the animals into the disad- 
vantage that his inorganic body, 


nature, is taken away from him.’ 


T for Marx man’s alienated 
being , his alienation from his own 
self and his fellow beings, is a 
consequence of his labour being 
alienated. Since the product of 
the work is torn away from the 
worker, that is, since the fruits 
or artifacts of his labour are not 
his, a distance is created between 
the producer and the product. 
This distance is oppressive for the 
worker because itis instrumental in 
giving the product an existence inde- 
pendent of the worker, in fact, 
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places it. in the hands of someone 
who is only interested in perpetuat- 
ing the given (inhuman) condition. 
This is the same thing as saying that 
the worker is alienated from his pro- 
duct, ‘the life which he has conferred 
on the object confronts him as some- 
thing alien and hostile’ (EPM; p.69). 
The worker stands in a peculiarly 
degenerating relation with his own 
product. 


- A few lines from Marx may ex- 
préss the relation in it's full width 
and depth. The following will also 
give a flavour of the write-up EPM 
is: ‘According to the economic laws 
the estrangement of the worker in 
his object is expressed thus: the 
more the worker produces, the less 
he has to consume; the more values 
he creates, the more valueless, the 
more unworthy he becomes; the bet- 
ter formed his product, the more de- 
formed becomes the worker; the 
more civilised his object, the more 
barbarous becomes the worker, the 
more powerful labour becomes, the 
more powerless becomes the worker; 
the more ingenious labour becomes, 
theless ingenious becomes the wor- 


- ker and .the more he becomes 


nature's: servant.’ 


~ 


F or Marx, man’s alienation with 
the product of his activity is basic 
but related with it is his alienation 
from his own productive process. 
The product is just the net result of 
a worker's productive activity and so 
alienation from the product must 


‘involve alienation from the process 


of production. If there is distance 
between him and his product, it 
must also come between him and his 
productive process. If the product is 
not his, the. process of production 
must also belong to another. 


His labour is coerced, forced lab- 
our in which he is ill at ease. He 


does not work to satisfy any of his , 


needs but only others’ needs. That 
he must live is not his need but that 
of the capitalist. When the capitalist 
does not need him,-he has no work 


'to do. Allthis simply follows when. 
' his work does not belong to him but 


to someone alien and hostile. So 
Marx wrote in his characteristic 
style: ‘As a result, therefore, man 


(the worker) only feels himself freely . 


active in his animal functions — eat- 
ing; drinking,.:-procreating, or-at 


most in his dwelling or dressing-up, 
etc; and in his human functions he 
no longer feels himself to be any- 
thing but an animal. What is animal 
becomes human and what is human 
becomes animal.’ (EPM, p:71). 


Í, this way, Marx discusses the 
alienation of the worker from the 
productive activity and the product 
of his activity as two basic aspects 
of the alienation of labour. Aliena- 
tion of man with himself and with 
his fellow being is seen as a conse- 
quence of alienation in these two 
aspects. The stress is on labour and 
productive function which, for Marx, 
may be said to characterise what is 
human. But it will be wrong to 
think that. Marx has conceived of 
alienation only as the worker's alie- 
nation of and from labour. He in 
fact conceived it in quite general 
terms and as applicable to everyone. 
In The Third Manuscript, he has 
written that ‘Estrangement is mani- 


fested not only. in the fact that my. 


means of life belong to someone else, 
that which I desire is the inaccessible 
possession of another, but also in 
the fact that everything is itself some- 


thing different from ‘itself. — that my ` 


activity is something else and that, 
finally (and this applies also to the 
capitalist), all is under (the sway) 
of inhuman power.’ (EPM, p. 118). 


This concept of alienation, related 
as it is to his.concept of human con- 
Sciousness and being, is the most 
fundamental concept in Marx. In 
man's inhumanity this is supposed 
to constitute the life of Marx's 
philosophy. Based on such an under- 
standing of alienation, Marx would 
proceed to build his great concepts 
of politics and economics; not in 
any determinate fashion, not deduc- 


tively. The concept of alienation is . 


what he works out as first principles, 
notas premises of a deductive sys- 
tem. However, the concept is built 
or developed in a manner which 
tends to give the impression that 
private property is the cause of 
alienation. 


So, to clarify the issues, Marx 


discusses the relation between alie- 


nation and private property in some 
detail and shows that private pro- 
perty is the material expression of 
estranged- labour, that private pro- 
perty perpetuates this alienation but 


in the ultimate analysis private pro- 
perty is the consequence and not 
the cause of alienated labour.. 


He writes 
“Through estranged, alienated labour, 
then, the worker produces the 
relationship to this labour of a man 
alien to labour and standing outside 
it. The relationship of the worker to 

labour creates the relation to it of 
the capitalist (or whatever one 
chooses to call the master of labour). 
Private property is thus the product, 
the result, the necessary conse- 
quence, of alienated labour, of the 
external relation of the worker to 
nature and to himself.' 


And, he goes on further to declare 
that with the help of these two con- 
cepts, viz. alienation and private 
property, all other concepts can be 
developed. ‘Just as we have derived 
the concept of private property from 
‘the concept of estranged, alienated 
labour by analysis, so we can develop 
every category of political economy 
with the help of these two factors; 
and we shall find again in each 
category, e.g., trade, competition, 
capital, money, only a particular 
and developed expression of these 
first elements’ (EPM, p, 78-79). 


S. it follows that if we want to 
abolish and altogether change the 
exploitative capitalist system, that 
is, the system bàsed on capital, com- 
petition, money, trade etc., then we 
must first get rid of the reality of 
alienation, of private property. 
Freedom from alienation means 
transcending the dichotomies, rea- 
lizing one’s own self, actualizing the 
human activity in full, uniting the 
specifically human consciousness 
with man's active being or, in one 
word, freeing man from the systema- 
tic domination of another. 


In EPM itself Marx wrote (p. 
96-97). ‘Communism as the positive 
transcendence of private property as 
human self-estrangement, and there- 
fore as the real appropriation of the 
human essence by and for man; 
communism therefore as the com- 
plete return of man to himself as ‘a 
social (i.e., human) being — a 


return accomplished consciously and. 


embracing the ehtire wealth of 
previous development. This com- 


in EPM (p 77): _ 


pee 


munism, as fully developed natura- 
lism, eguals humanism, and as fully 
developed humanism equals natura- 
lism; itis the genuine resolution of 
the conflict between man and nature 


and between man and man — the: 


true resolution of the strife between 
objectification and self-confirmation, 


- between freedom and necessity, bet- 


ween the individual and the species, 
Communism is the riddle of history 
solved, and it knows itself to be this 
solution.’ ` : 


It is time to rernind ourselves that 


Marx did not define a ‘capitalist’ as . 


the owner of the means of produc- 
tion or property owner but he calls 
masters of labour, capitalists. 
*... Capitalist (or whatever one choo- 
ses to call the master of labour)’ 
(EPM, p. 77). And this definition is 
in a passage in which the concept 
of private property is being shown 
ih consequence to the concept of 
alienated Jabour. This only to stress 
that it is a serious and meant basic 
definition. So, also, private pro- 
perty ought not to be conceived in 
legalistic terms of ownership, but as 
a mode of appropriation which 
deprives, dehumanizes, and alie- 
nates. So, again, the general and 
basic appreciation of the condition 
of man and society is in terms of 
alienation. 


The history of man, in essence, - 


has been the history of change in 
the form ‘and content of human 
alienation. Or, in other words, 
human alienation assumes a diffe: 


' rent form and content in. different 


historical and social conditions and, 
in accordance: with that, one ob- 


Serves variety in the forms of op- 


pression and exploitation. In the 
conditions of 19th century Europe, 
Marx saw the alienation of man 
expressing itself as private property, 
as wages, as division of labour etc. 
However, under different space-time 
conditions, the concrete manifesta- 
tions of alienation may be quite 
different. The first task of the princi- 
ple of revolution is to develop a 
real and concrete understanding of 
human alienation. 


T. leadership of the Iranian re- 
volution also believes that alienation 


is at the root of the wretched con- 


ditions of life.of the people of Asia 
and Africa. Independently, they 


have developed an understanding of 
human alienation. Khomeini’s con- 
demnation of the West is a matter of 
common knowledge today. Accord- 
ing to him, the people of Asia and 
Africa are westoxicated. They look 


towards the West for everything. . 


Only those things are supposed to 
'be good which have a stamp of the 
West. Until you do not give a wes- 
tern name to medicines, books, 
gardens, roads or anything else these 
things do not get acceptance. People 
have no standards of their own, 
they have forgotten themselves and 
put someone else in their place. 
Their life consists in aping the West 
so they have lost the capacity to 
think freely about anything. 


After all, how could they be free 
when the. very concept.of freedom 
they have is distorted. For them 
freedom lies in freedom to drink, 
prostitute'and gamble. This is colo- 
nial freedom and such thoughts have 
been. imported from outside (the 
West). Such thoughts rob them of 


any feeling for the nation they may: 
teach them only to bother 


have, 
about themselves and their hap- 
piness. Such thoughts in fact turn 
young men into fools and rob them 
of their capacity to think. 


A, these ideas can be found in a 
speech, Search and find the Eqgst, 
delivered’ by Khomeini in 1979.8 
In this speech Khomeini discusses 
the concrete’ aspects of alienation 
of the people of the East. In 
his own words: ‘Eastern societies 
which, by means of internal and ex- 
ternal propaganda, by means of the 
orders of the internal and external 


‘agents, have turned to the West and . 


have the direction of their prayers, 
the West,, have lost themselves. 
They do not know themselves. They 
have lost their gloriousness and 
honour and in place of that sits a 
western mind. Their saints are 
idols. They have entered darkness 


from the light. d 


3. This speech is published in the book 
‘Sayings of ‘Ayatollah Khomeini which con- 
tains speeches.delivered by Khomeini bet- 
ween April, 1979 and Jandary, 1980. This 
book is published by Iranian Students 
Islamic Associations (North-India) under 
the auspices of The Ministry of National 


Guidance, Tehran, Iran; at the Hamdami. 


Foundation Kh. Mottahari (Takht Tavous), 
n Jam; No. 34 Kooche Hojjat, Tehran, 
ran. - 2 


‘All the problems of easterners 
and, among them, our problems and 
miseries, are because of our losing 
ourselves and someone is sitting in 
place of us. 


‘Easterners have completely for- 
gotten their honour. They have 
buried it. In place of it they have 
put others. These are all darknesses 
which a tyrant transforms us. to 
from light. It is these very tyrants— 
of past and present—who have 
reached: out towards westoxication. 
They relate everything to the West. 
They take all their subjects and 
sources from the West and have 


‘given them to us. Our universities 


were at that time western universi- 
ties. Our economy, our culture were 
western. We completely forgot our- 
selves and in place of us we put a 
westerner.' 


*... We have now lost ourselves. 
Until the lost be not found, you 
will ` not become independent. 
Search and find it. Search and find 
the East.’ 


if 


T. is how thé problem - has - 


been conceived by the Iranian 
leadership. As' is obvious from what 
is said above, unlike the westerners, 
the easterners, the people of Asia 
and Africa, are not victims of life- 


‘less objectification. The human as- 


pects of an easterner’s life and 
society have not been made mech- 
anical, however he has lost himself 
and in his own place is sitting a 
westerner. 
a different kind than that of a west- 
erner, worker or capitalist. 


, The late Dr. Ali- Shariyati, an-- 


other Iranian, has done significant 
basic work in trying to understand 
the nature of alienation of the peo- 
ple of victim nations. In his booklet 
Civilization and Modernization* he 
has called the alienation of. these 
people cultural alienation. 


In this booklet he writes; ‘This 
type of alienation is more real, more 
frightening and more damaging, and 
it is this...omnipresent form of alie- 
nation -which affects.us, the Iranians, 
Muslims, the Asians, Africans. It is 
not an alienation caused by techno- 


4. Impact Publications, Allahabad. . 


So his alienation is of ' 
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logy — we have not been alienated 
by machines. No machine is involv- 
ed, nor any bureaucracy. A few ad- 
ministrative departments with a limi- 
ted personnel are in no position to 
alienate anyone. Nor has the bour- 
geoisie reached the stage from which 
it could alienate us. Rather, what we 
are at grips with is something extre- 
mely unpleasant and dangerous’ 


(p.10). 


"When I feel my own religion, 
literature, emotion, needs and pains, 
through my own culture, I feel my 
own self, the very social and histori- 
cal self (not the individual self), the 


source from which this culture has: 


originated, Therefore, culture is the 
expression and superstructure of the 
real being of my society, actually the 
whole history of my society. But.cer- 
tain artificial factors, probably of a 
dubious nature, creep into a society 


which has well defined social condi- 


tions or social relations, developed 
through a specific historical frame- 
work, and acquaint it with suffer- 
ings, emotions and sentiments which 
have an alien spirit and are a pro- 
duct of a different past, a different 
training and society (different both 


socially and economically). ‘Fhese- 


artificial factors wipe out any real 


"culture and substitute a false culture 


suitable for different conditions and 
an altogether different historical 
stage, a different economy, 'a diffe- 
rent background and a different poli- 
tical and social set up. Then, when I 
wish to feel my own real self, I find 
myself conceiving another society's 
culture instead of my own and 
bemoaning trouble not mine at all.’ 


(p.11). 


` 


T.. is what Khomeini would 
mean when he says that we have lost 
ourselves and someone else is sitting 
in our place, viz., a westerner. ‘It is 
not only an Tranian experience, it 
applies to the people of all the vic- 
tim nations. Also, it is unprecenden- 
ted in the history of mankind. 
Throughout . history there are. in- 
stances of people of different lands 
being subjected to the domination 
of others but, perhaps, there is no 


` instance of subjection to such alie- 


nation. Caesar collected taxes but 
did not steal work, the Mahmud of 
Ghazni stole so much gold from the 
temples but not the gods themselves. 
People had to,`perhaps, bend and 


crawl, become slaves and perform at 
the wishes of others, but they did 
not become alien themselves. 


T. modern western civilization 
has achieved an unparalleled feat in 


the history of man. It -has trans-+ 


formed men into other men. Victim 
peoples have been subjected to can- 
nibalistic bulldozing, they have been 
deprived of their souls and in place 
there are installed other souls who 
are themselves soulless. At all levels, 
from the most mundane to the most 
abstract. and the deepest, it is the 
same story related only slightly 
differently. What is human has be- 
come alien and dehumanizing on 
top. : 


They are crazy after whatever is 
western and sometimes whatever is 
imported. That is everything that is 
not home-made rates higher. And it is 
not a false rating due to some exter- 
nal standards, but it is so because of 
their own standards and tastes. 
.Morality and aesthetics both are 
governed by a pseudo western model. 
Those who get a direct training 


abroad in morality and in aesthetics . 


fix standards back home. There is no 
need to count the imitative ways 
which have become so common, 
obvious and a daily affair. 


Their science, art and industry is 
western. They are scientists or artists 
only by courtesy, for, imitation how- 
ever good is neither science nor art. 
They are just technicians in schools, 


in colleges, in laboratories and in | 


industry. They learn how to imitate 
and teach their children how to 
imitate. 


Their language is not their own. 
After the American ascendancy and 
through thé 
English has become the lingua-franca 
of the world. And now the victim 
peoples have also started contribut- 
ing to English literature. Apart from 
aesthetics, morality, science, art, and 
religion etc., it is language which is 
characteristic of human beings as 
opposed to animals. The language of 
victim peoples is not their own. 
Their thought is not their own. They 
themselves are something different 
from what they ought to be. Kho- 
meini is right in saying that the 
easterners have lost themselves and 


_ their 


second world war’ 


someone else, a westerner, is sitting 
in their place. 


Are these people doomed for ever? 
For, they appear to be caught in a 
vicious circle since -their standards 


are also not their own. Khomeini 


asks them to search and find them- 
selves. But how will they? Not only 
are their moral, -ethical, aesthetic, ' 
scientific, social, political and econo- 
mic etc.; standards and norms 
western, but the very logic of their. 
thought has become western. Aristo- 
telian laws of the excluded middle 
and noncontradiction are accepted as ` 
the standards in laws of logic. So 
they are westernized not only in their 
consciousness but also in their being. 
Thus, not only is someone else sitting 
in their place, but they have them- 
selves become someone else. But only 
falsely so and therein lies the possi- 
bility of their becoming their own 
selves. But, again, not on their own. 


A description of victim ‘peoples 
can neither be true nor complete if 
no cognizance is taken of the internal 
division of victim societies. Colonial 
and the later imperial expansion of 
the rule of the West did unprecedent- 
ed mischief to the eastern, victim, 
societies. Functioning societies were 
completely disorganized. They had to 
be, in the interest of western capital 
and the industrial revolution. If the 
West needed accumulation of capital, 
the East had to contribute in terms 
of revenue and tribute. But this — 
needed a complete reorganisation of 
agriculture and the system of rule. If 
the western products had to find 
markets, if their capital had to find 
fresh avenues for investment and 
cheap labour to work on it; if their ` 
finances had to find takers and if 
consultancies had to find 
clients, then the agriculture and the 
industry of the victim nations had 
to be ruined. If the western rule had . 
to continue, it needed indigenous 
support. Thus was the western system 
of education implanted on these 
societies and the intellectual means 
of a reorganisation established. The 
material means, the new ‘industry, 
followed. 


In India, the entire process of re- 
organisation can be seen very clear- 
ly in the birth and growth of wes- 


‘tern industry and the railways, the | 


western system of education, judi- 
cature and medicine etc. Compar- 
: 
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ed to the, colossal disorganisation 
the Britishers had caused, the reor- 
ganisation ‘of society along western 
lines turned out to be. too super- 


ficial and alien. However, this divi-. 


ded Indian society afresh along new 
lines. Similarly, other victim socie- 
ties got ^ divided into. two parts 
afresh. These were the Paschimikrt 
and the Bahishkrt Samaj.5 


All that is said about the alien- 
ation of the eastern, victim, ‘peoples 
in this section applies to the Pas- 
chimikrt Samaj and not to the 
Bahishkrt Samaj. Broadly speaking, 
the Paschimikrt Samaj consists of 
those who have found a place in the 
modern sector characterised by wes- 
ternized industry and trade, the gov- 
ernment employment, the system of 
education, judiciary and—medicine 
and the variety of services etc. It is 
these people who are westernized, 
who have lost themsélves and in 
whóse place have been substituted 
shadows, shadows of the West. It 
is these people who have little 
left in them to grow out of or 
grow into anything. - T hey are 
just imitation beings, imitations of 
what preserves little humanity. They 
are not, cannot be," the builders of 
their own future. The more they 
appear to gain from western ways, 
the poorer they become in this res- 
pect. But then there are victims who 
are not as poor. Emancipation of 
the Bahishkrt Samaj is the condition 
for the emancipation of the Paschi- 
mikrt Samaj. 


i Bahishkrt Samaj consists of 
people who have not found a place 
in the modern sector. These are the 
people who are generally called back- 
ward. These are the rural folks, 
the tribals, the people from eco- 
nomicaly backward areas etc., 
who may still be preserving some 
tradition—in their economic acti- 
vity, in agriculture or in crafts; or 
in their family, social relations etc; 
or in their undying habits; or at 
worst only in memory. Today the 
Bahishkrt people all over the victim 
world have begun to become cons- 
cious of their Bahishkrt nature. This 
is the first condition for their being 
conscious that they can be the mas- 
ters of their own destiny. Their em- 


5. For a somewhat detailed treatment of 
these categories see my Towards A New 
Theory, Seminar May, 1982. 
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' ancipation is the condition of eman- 


cipation of the Paschimikrt people 
and the West itself. Hence the ques- 
tion of their emancipation is wide in 
practice and deep in theory. So let 


us make an attempt `to ` understand ` 


the alienation of the Bahishkrt man, 


the condition of his life from which .. 


he may wish to emancipate himself. 


M... science, industry, techno- 
logy, morality, values, culture, edu- 
cation, judiciary, healthcare, etc., 
everything is alien to the Bahishkrt 
man. This is how commonly his 
alienation is understood. But this is 
very superficial. In fact it is so from 
the. Paschimikrt standpoint. This is 
the modern standpoint which does 
not recognize the Paschimikrt- 
Bahishkrt division as basic to victim 
Societies. Not that the categories are 
not recognized but only that they are 
seen as emotional or sentimental 
talk and not as genuine theoretical 
categories. Bahishkrt man is not seen 
as such but as some kind of back- 
ward, undeveloped, developing, 
underdeveloped etc., species. He is 
seen not in need of emancipation 
but of development. .This is the 
modern viewpoint in which progress 
is conceived linearly, history is divi- 
ded into various stages and the 
European and American world is 
said to be in the most advanced stage 
towards which other societies and 
people must gravitate. 


However, from the Bahishkrt 
standpoint, this is all false theory, 
false in every respect, false in con- 


ception-itself. The Bahishkrt stand-. 


point sees the world not as Eurocen- 
tric but with the Bahishkrt man at the 
centre. So his alienation is not seen 
as alienation from something else 
but from himself — his own work 
and his own gods. 


A man’s active being expresses it- 
self through his labour of produc- 
tion, his productive. activity, the 
planned exercise of his “activity, the 
value that he creates through such 
exercise etc., in one word through 
his work. What, in Marxian par- 
lance, is called substructure at the 
level of society; is work on an indi- 


` vidual's plane. The superstructure at 


the level of society is consciousness 
at the level of individual. The science 
and the arts, the concepts of health, 


. himself become a 


education, justice and governance, 
the. ideas of man and history, the 
values and the norms guiding rela- 


_ tions between human beings are all 


part of human consciousness, in 
particular, the specifically human 
consciousness. These are the gods of 
a man united into a God — the cul- 
ture, the world-outlook of a people. 


The unprecedented tragedy- of 
man lies in the fact that the Bahish- 
krt man is alienated from his own 
work and his own gods. He is 
denied humanity, in cónsciousness 
and in being. He does not pro- 
duce commodities nor has he 
commodity. 
Between the dictates of the western 
capital and his own human remains, 
he leads a subhuman existence. 
However, let us start from the most 
obvious observable reality -— that of 
his subordination. 


T. metropolis he has not seen; ` 
, he only knows the city. And in every 


contact with the city he is humiliat- 
ed. He is afraid of entering the mul- 
ti-storeys and when he enters he is 
scolded by the: peon and neglected 
by the officer. The bankers see no 
security of their money with him, so 
he must wait in the bank only to be 
told to come another day. The ad- 
ministrators and the professors are 
repelled by his dirty clothes, wonder- 
ing why he cannot keep himself 
clean. The professors theorise for his 
uplift and the administrators imple- 
ment the outcome of planning acti- 
vities. Both do it from a safe dis- 
tance so as not to dirty their hands 
and appear as if to collude in per- 
petuating his. wretched existence. 
When he boards a train he must sit 
on the floor and be afraid of the 
conductor, when he is in a bus the 
conductor is his master, and on the 
road, on foot, he must suffer the ex- 
igencies of an inhuman traffic. 


Few as they are, in the demo- 
cracies, he has certain privileges — 
among these the privilege of voting 
others into power in an essentially 
choiceless situation. Tt is so because 
he is a faceless, shineless atom but 
he cannot reconcile with this atomi- 
sation because his God is not 
atomistic. His traditional village 
and caste organisation has been 


' deformed and broken. It serves him 
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neither for security nor for justice, 
nor even to save him from hunger. 
It has developed new functions 
according to the dictates and 
demands of the situation. 


Caste and community have only 
become the means for the westerniz- 
ed amongst him, to push them up in 
the spheres of politics, economics 
and social power. But they are still 
his gods because it is they who save 
him from complete atomisation. So 
he clutches on to his caste, commu- 
nity or village within which also he 
is subordinate to the westernized 
few. 


H. is illiterate and uneducated. 
Modern education is objective and 
secular but his God is neither. So 
his children may go through the 
schools either to become soulless, 
godless clerks or to remain unedu- 
cated. For education implies giving 
up his God which he cannot- do 
since whatever is left of him is 
inseparably one with his God. But 
he is subordinated to the educated 
and from this his God cannot save 
him. , 

He is unscientific and. ignorant 
because he cannot distinguish bet- 
ween science and justice and between 
knowledge and virtue. He has no 
science and no knowledge, only 
superstition. The agricultural scien- 
tists in the colleges of agriculture 
and the research laboratories have a 
store of knowledge and the science 
thereof, but the peasant only knows 
some practices. The forest officers 
know how to preserve and build 
forests, the tribals are thieves who 
steel the forest produce. The cons- 
ciousness of the Bahishkrt man, his 
God, is one big superstition which 


` the westernized mind wants to re- 


place by ‘history’. But this history 
is not his so he hangs on to his 
superstition, the not yet dysfunc- 
tioning knowledge. 


His relation with his fellowmen, 
even family men is hardly defined 
by him; the State does it. Conflicts 
are resolved by the modern system 
of judicature which he ' neither 
understands nor has faith in, but 
is forced to obey. His system of 
conflict resolution.is based on arbi- 
tration within the caste, community 


or the village through an institu- 
tionalized system of elders. Such a 
system based on faith and under- 
Standing has been giving way under 
the weight of the modern practice of 
judicature based on concepts of 
evidence-based objective and secular 
justice. In so far ds this modern 
system of judicature is sytematically 
against him, it alienates him from 
the left-overs of his own system be- 
cause that cannot defend him any 
more. 


His alienation from his own gods 
is perhaps best manifested in his 
sense and standards of morality. He 
holds on to money, but his money- 
mindedness is a subsistence value, 
not a modern western value. His 
concepts of morality are still largely 
traditional, only that the number 
of exceptions has become quite 
large, something close to double 
standardness. These moral standards 
have also started giving way becausé 
they are no more supported: by the 
organisation of social life. 


He is alienated from these stan- 
dards not because they are not his 
or they do not belong to him but 
because they cannot hold on in the 
face of the robust rupturous reality. 
Also, the Bahishkrt man is systema- 
tically less corrupt in thought as 
well as in action than the Paschi- 
mikrt man. He does not lie to him- 
self. Who could be responsible for 
this other than his own God, the 
left-overs of his own culture? 


S. in all these respects and in 
many more the Bahishkrt inan occu- 
pies a second, inferior, subordinate 
position. Alien concepts and reali- 
ties have taken over. He is alienated 
from his God, who is ina dwarfed, 
ruptured state unable to defend 
him from the onslaught of the 
alien powers. Jt is now a fact of 
history’ that the traditional world 
view has not been able to defend 
itself against the onslaught of 
modern ways. This has turned the 
Buhishkrt man defenceless which 
alienates ‘him from his own cons- 
cionsness; the left-overs of his 
culture, viewpoint etc. They are his 
only physically: Being lustreless and 
lacking all dynamic they serve -the 
western culture in’ subordination 
but by their refusal to die also keep 
kindling a hope for the future. 


A Bahishkrt man’s work is not his, 
he is denied his active being. But, 
unlike Marx’s worker, he does not 
produce commodities, he is not him- 
self a commodity, he is not an 
assembly line worker, he has not 
dehumanized his entire self. Very 
often he owns both: his means of 
production and the product. His 
productive activity is also planned 
by himself. But he is deprived of the 
value of his product. The value of 
the creations of his labour, the 
value of the artifacts his art pro- 
duces does not belong to him. The 
trap lies in trying to understand 
value in terms of something else 
more basic, palpable etc. It is a 
positivistic trap. 


-The value of an object is different 
from it’s price, it is different from 
the socially necessary labour-time 
that has gone into it’s production, 
it is different from it’s social use- 
fulness. Utilitarian, . hedonist, 
realist or instrumentalist etc , doc- 
trines fail to provide an adequate 
understanding of value. Basic 
realities perhaps need to be grasped 
directly with, may be, the aid of 
doctrines but. not. through them, 
within. them. . 


Vue is not an absolute concept. 
In a world where lifeless objectifica- 
tion is the order of the day; objec- 
tivity is confused with absoluteness 
and uniqueness. But, not so in all 
societies. Victim societies are not 
yet so bad. The amount and nature 
oflabour which goes into the pro- 
duction of an object, it's social 
usefulness etc., contribute to it's 
value. But these things differ from 
society to society. Their relative 
importance also changes from one 
society to another. It is perhaps the 
seekings of different societies, that 
is, seekings of a people, their world 
view 'etc., which determines the 
relative importance of these factors 
and therefore ultimately the value 
of an object. 


In general, the Paschimikrt man 
appropriates the value created by tle 
Bahishkrt man and he does so with 
a sense of justice. That the Bahish- 
krt man may own his means of 
production and the product, that he 
may: be the master of his own 
labour are only the facts of the first 
Observation. That it is not truly so 


is reflected in the, fact that he pro- 
duces food which nourishes the 
Paschimikrt man and he becomes a 
‘skeleton, he produces cane but does 
not know what sugar is, he produces 
milk but does not know what 
butter is. 


The value of his products is 
systematically transferred away from 
him. The paraphernalia is his but 
the gist of his work belongs to some- 
one else. He is subordinated asa 
whole. In parts and in aspects he is 
not directly reduced but is free. 
However, this freedom is unreal just 
as his ownership of his means of 
production and the product both 
are unreal, just as his mastery of his 
own labour is an illusion. Subordi- 
nation of the whole becomes a 
condition for the dysfunctioning 
of his component parts and che 
literally falls apart. re 


His productive activity, which 
ought to be the active expression of 
his being, which is the same thing 
as the expression of his active being, 
is forced to become only a means 
to satisfy a need. Unlike for Marx’s 
worker, it isa means to satisfy a 
past need. 


Avice the chief means of 
livelihood of the Bahishkrt Samaj, 
occupies a subordinate position in 
the productive network of society. 
It is subordinate to modern indu- 
stry which is, at the same-time, 
“the cause as well as the effect ‘of 
the subordination of the Bahishkrt 
Samaj to the Paschimikrt Samaj. 
But before it could be subordinated 
it had to undergo rupture, disor- 
ganisation, loss of internal consis- 
tency. This is what colonialism and 
latter imperialism did. However, 
this total disorganisation meant 
that agriculture and ‘the allied 


activities of the Bahishkrt man. 


could not live on ‘their own. So 
usury was born and the Bahishkrt 
man started producing for what he 
had already eaten. With the gradual 
removal of the middle rungs and 
spread of the tentacles of the State, 
usury has given way to State loans. 
At one level; subordination has 
become more ‘obvious but at another 
Jess so. The - essence, - however, 
remains unchanged; the Bahishkrt 
man still produces to fulfil a past 
need. So he plans not for the 


future but for the past. What can 
be positive in his relation with his 
own productive functions? What 
could be his concept of creativity? 
Is this kind of alienation from one’s 
own productive functions known to 
the history of mankind? 


Ui his subordination is not 
part of the social consciousness, the 
transfer of value to the Paschimikrt 
Samaj is a just phenomenon. 
Although it is à complex economic 
process, in simple terms it can be 
seen as the, result of the acts of 
agencies like the State and the 
common market. Since the State is 
above classes and the common 
market is common to all, the acts of 
these agencies are just acts and the 
value created by the Bahishkrt Samaj 
justly belongs to the Paschimikrt 
Samaj. The monopolistic condition 
of the economy orients the State 
and the common market in a manner 
such as to accentuate the transfer of 


* value, thus making the Subordination 


of the Bahishkrt man obvious, fulfill- 
ing a condition for revolutionizing 
the given state of affairs, 


Thus, subordination is the con- 
crete expression of the alienation of 


‘the Bahishkrt man," As we have 


seen, his alienation’ from his God 
and work renders. him defence]ess 
and vice versa: and .this leads to 
subordination, almost inevitably. 
This is the logical as well as the 
historical relation between alienation 
and subordination. Subordination, 
in turn, however, perpetuates aliena- 
tion. 


Thus, doing away with this sub- 
ordination is to satisfy a crucial and 
first condition for the emancipation 
of the Bahishkrt man, for him to get 
rid of his alienation, for a sublime 
unity of his consciousness. and 
being, for him to transcend his 
poverty ridden subhuman existence, 
to achieve humanity in cofiscious- 
ness and in being. 


This’ is also the condition for 
emancipation of the  Paschimikrt 
Samaj ‘as well as the West. Then 
science and justice, knowledge: ánd 
virtue, existence and essetice, sub- 
jective and objective, fact and value, 
religious and secular, etc., and also 
East and West will not exist as 
mutually exclusive dichotomies, 
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Concept of morality 


VARGHESE 


MANIMALA 


TO some it may sound strange to 
speak about an ethical system based 
ona materialistic philosophy. But 
if by ethics we mean the mode of 
conduct of man in society, Marxism 
in its own manner lays down certain 
‘rules’ for it. Its main aim is to 
liberate man from different forms 
of alienation to which he is subjec- 
ted. The whole of Marxian ethics 
could be summed up;in one word— 
‘praxis’. It is the mode of man’s 
living in a society—to set himself 
and others free from oppressive 
factors. Marxism as humanism stres- 
ses the absolute importance of man 
and everything has, value in so far 
as it contributes to the goód of man. 


In the memorable funeral oration 
of Engels to his departed friend, 
Marx was characterised. as ‘before 
all else a revolutionist'. Marxism as 
these two fashioned it. was-in essence 
a theory and programme of. revolu- 
tion. For Marx and Engels, revolu- 
tion was the natural course through 
which an alienated society had to 
pass in order to attain an authentic 
existence. Hence, it was a moral 
must and thereby enters the realm 
of ethics. 


Ethics has to be distinguished 
from theology. Once the element of 
ideal is invoked, conduct may lose 
its tang and concreteness by being 
seen too much under the aspect of 
eternity. Conduct affiliated too inti- 
mately with ideals grows. mystical 
and loses its social significance; that 
is, conduct. may cease to be ethical 
from over-idealization as well as 
from under-idealization. Ethics is 
the secular and critical manner of 
taking account of the rationalising 
process in conduct. Its temper is not 


mystical, and its orientation is social 


rather than theological. When ethics 
is too much associated with religion, 
gradually a disillusionment arises 


because of the lack of fulfilment of 
promises, and men will limit the 
idealizing process in the name of 
practicability. With such limitation, 
‘utopian’ ethics gives way to ‘scien- 
tific’ ethics. 


This shift really became sincere 
only with the works of Karl Marx. 
As Marx saw it, the early democratic 
ethic was utopian. It did not even 
systematically renounce divine aid. 
Besides, the democratic ethic did not 
clearly discuss the natural history of 
ideals themselves and so did not see 
the conflict of moral ideals in a 
world of limited goods and unlimit- 
ed wants. 


Marx criticized both utilitarian ' 


and Kantian ethics as variant ex- 
pressions of bourgeois market-place 


procedures. Subordinating rules of , 


individual conduct to the historical 
imperatives of 'revolutionary praxis' 
the Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels called for revolutionary 
action .to achieve a classless society 
in which 'the free development of 
each is the condition for the free 
development of all'; a society that 
would require neither the internal 
repressions of conscience nor the 
external repressions of laws and 
punishments. : 


In answer to the question whether 
there is a Marxist ethics Lenin says: 
*Of course there is such a thing as 
communist ethics,..but we repudiate 
all morality from non-human and 
non-class concepts. We say that our 
morality is entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the class struggle of 
the proletariat...our morality serves 
the purpose: of helping human so- 
ciety to rise to a higher level and to 
get rid of the exploitation of labour.’ 


The scholars are divided in their 
opinion as to whether there is a 


EN 


Me 


Marxist ethics or not. Robert C. 
Tucker prefers to call Marx a reli- 
gious thinker rather than an ethical 
philosopher. Bertell Ollman feels 
that Marx does not have an ethical 
theory. But William Ash’ is of the 
opinion that there is such a reality 
as Marxist ethics. Much depends 
upon the. criterion employed. 1t is 
true that Marx did not offer an 
ethical theory nor did he teach ethics 
in the traditional sense. Yet all that 
he taught and wrote has ethical 
value. Marx's main concern was to 
.liberate man from oppressive struc- 
tures. The categorical imperative 
was to overthrow all those condi- 
tions in which man was abused, en- 
slaved, abandoned. He is not think- 
ing of ‘the abstract man of the tradi- 
tional ethic but the deprived ‘wor- 
ker’ in concrete daily existence. 


M.. does not see ethics as pto- 
viding a set of rules or criteria by 
which man can solve the dilemma 
of moral choice in day to day living. 
‘Rights and duties’, Marx wrote in 
The German Ideology, ‘are two com- 
plementary sides of a contradiction 
which belongs only to civil society,’ 
(i.e., society where men pursue their 
individual interests). So long as man 
faces moral uncertainties, dilemmas 
of choice, he is facing situations 
which are inherently evil, in which 
interests conflict. 


Morality is not a question of rules | 


but a question of habits. Truly moral 
habits can only arise when man is 
free, free of superstition and external 
compulsion, free of the pressure of 
divisive classes and interests, free of 
*property' and free of compelling, 
soul-destroying need or the fear of 
need. True morality, in fact, is what 
free, rational, self-determined men 
acting without external compulsions 
would do 


Marx thus attempts to side-step 
the whole problem of justification in 
morals and the conflict between 
“ought? and is". Morality is not a 
question of what ought to be done. 
Marx's stress is on the ‘social’ aspect 
of the problem and finding solutions 
to it in a society rather than in one's 
‘conscience’. The private conscience 
must be raised to the level of aware- 
ness where its moral content can be 
studied and criticised: it must be 


`~ 


seen What it really is — unconscious 
group allegiance. 


_A Soviet text book goes to the 
extent of saying that the Marxist- 
Leninist ethic also contains a norma- 
tive aspect. It not only explains the 
social essence of morality and the 
laws of its development but also 
provides a theoretical foundation for 
the moral goal of communist mora- 
lity. But itis highly doubtful whether 
Marx intended to develop a norma- 
tive ethics. As Adam Schaff says: 
‘Scientific’ socialism is essentially 
humanist and the essence of its 
humanism is its conception of the 
happiness of the individual. Every; 
thing in Marxism — its philosophy, 
political economy and political 
theory is subordinated to this. For, 
Marxism is the sum of theoretical 
instruments which serve one practi- 
cal aim, the iac for a happier 
human life.’ 


This is how Marx understood the 
question while still young, when he 
said that a revolutionary philosophy 
is the ideological weapon of the pro- 
letariat. Such is the meaning of the 
Marxist postulate of the unity of 
theory and practice. And this is why 
the theory of happiness takes on a 
scientific form in Marxism, not the 
abstract reflection of the meaning of 
happiness or of the subjective com- 
ponents, but as the revolutionary 
idea of what transformation of social 
relations would make possible 
the creation of the conditions for a 


happy life by removing the social’ 


obstacles to such a life. Marxist 
socialism approaches the problem of 
individual happiness from its nega- 
tive side, that is to say, it investigates 
the social obstacles to human happi- 
ness and how they can be removed. 
lt is this approach which brings 
positive results because of its real- 
ism. Donald Clark Hodges would 
consider Marx merely as a socio- 
logist of morals and social critic who 
shows to people how their moral 
demands can be satisfied. 


M.. does not preach an abstract 
‘ideal’ morality but teaches a mora- 
lity down-to-earth in character and 
based upon the analysis of society. 
Free man is the basis of Marxian 
ethics. The presupposition and the 
true end of ethics, of philosophy, of 
all human activities is the free, truly 
human man. Man is potentially the 


only subject in a world of objects, 
and everything that turns him into 
an object, subordinates him to 
powers outside himself, is inhuman. 
To Marx there was something espe- 
cially monstrous about an alleged 
type of self-abasement in which 
men fell slave to things or institu- 
tions in which man humiliated him- 
self before an idol of his own 
making. This process, following 
Hegel, Marx called (self) alienation 
and estrangement, or later fetishism 
and dehumanisation, and it repre- 
sented for him the ultimate in self- 
degradation. Ethics for Marx was 
concerned with freedom, and free- 
dom meant human self-determina- 
tion; it meant that man was governed 
by his own nature and its require- 
ments, by that alone. 


Man is a part of a community; 
he caunot do everything himself, he 
cannot realize his potentialities or 
come to know his capacities except 
in contact and in cooperation with 
others. When society is truly human, 
other men appear before man as 
complements of his being, as colla- 
borators in common human purpo- 
ses, as ‘himself once more.’ 
becomes truly human when man 
ceases to be an abstract and there- 


fore hostile to individuals, when - 


each man recognizes himself as a 
universal, social being, a Gattung- 
swesen (a family-being) in whom the 
community speaks and acts. 


Such a man is at the heart of 
Marxian ethics. And in 1844: Marx’s 
communism meant exactly this: 
‘Communism ... (is) the real‘ appro- 
priation of the human essence by 
and for man ... the complete return 
of man to himself as. social (i.e, 
human) being. Communism ... is the 
genuine solution of the conflict bet- 
ween man and nature and between 
man and man — the true resolution 
of the strife between existence and 
essence, between objectification and 
self-confirmation, between freedom 
and necessity, between the individual 


and the species. Communism is the . 


riddle of history solved, and it 
knows itself to be the solution.’ 


man should experience 
his fulfilment in society de facto; 
this society is divided into classes 
and hence what is available is a 
class ethic, There are two broad 


Society. 
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classes of the oppressors and the 
oppressed, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. Accordingly, 
depends upon the predomination of 
either of this class in society. Marx 
threw his lot in with the proletariat 
and condemned the capitalist system 
and rose in revolt against it. His 
revolutionary praxis is aimed- at 
the overthrow of capitalism and the 
establishment of socialism so that 
man may free himself from bondage. 


Karl Popper gives reasons for i 
condemnation of capitalism: ‘Marx’s 
condemnation of capitalism is 
fundamentally a moral condemna- 
tion ... The system is condemned 
because by forcing the exploiter to 
enslave the exploited, it robs both of 
their freedom. Marx did not combat 
wealth, nor did he praise poverty. 
He hated capitalism,- not for its 
accumulation of wealth but for its 
oligarchical character; he hated it 
because in this system wealth means 
political power in the sense of power 
over men. Labour power is made a 
commodity; ‘that means that men 
must sell themselves on the market. 
Marx hated the system d it 
resembled ‘slavery.’ 


M. s early writings have con- 
firmed this. Underlying the whole 
of his work, providing the ethical 
impulses that guided his hopes and 
his studies was a vision and a theory 
of human freedom, of man as mas- 
ter of himself, of nature and history. 
It was a'vision of the fully social 
man who has developed all his po- 
tentialities, made himself the aim 
and measure of all things, subsumed 
them to his human needs and pur- 
poses. It is this vision and this 
theory that modern philosophical 
writers refer to when they speak of 
rebellion of his promethean ethic. 
This ethic was reinforced by Marx's 
leading character trait—his tremen- 
dous concern with human' dignity, 
Seen as independence and mastery 
over obstacles. In 1873 when Marx 
was asked to state the vice he de- 
tested most, Marx replied: ‘servility’. 


The Communist Manifesto states: 
‘The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class strug- 
gle.” It continues: ‘Society as a 
whole is more and more splitting 
into great hostile camps, into two 
great classes directly’ facing each 


A 


ethics, 


other: the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat. The bourgeoisie has strip- 
ped of its halo every occupation hi- 
therto honoured and. looked up to 
with reverent awc. It has converted 
the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the: man of science, into 
its paid wage-labourers...has piti- 
lessly torn; asunder the motley 
feudal ties that bound man to his 
"natural superiors’, and has left 
remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-inter- 
est, than callous “‘cash payment”... 
in one word political exploitation, 
veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted, naked, 
shameless, direct, brutal exploit- 
ation.’ 


e see in what cutting terms the 
Manifesto attacks the system and 
the exploitation that goes on. Since 
the exploitation of man by man is 
the basis of class divisions in society 
and since all thinking in a class divi- 
ded society inevitably bas a class 
bias, the struggle to climinate ex- 
ploitation is also a struggle to free 
thought from class subjectivism. We 
can deduce quite different basic 
ethical inclinations characteristic of 
these two broad classes—a practical 
down-to-earth, socialistic morality 
in which thére is a strong sense of 
alienation on the one hand, and a 
reflective, abstract, acquisitive, indi- 
vidualistic morality in which there 
is a strong note of self-justification 
on the other. Moral systems in the 


past arising within class divided . 


Societies have represented either a 
dominant class's sanction to rule or 
an exploited class's consolation in 
suffering as two aspects of the same 
antagonistic social situation. 


Moralities are sectional, class 
bound, conflicting, dependent on 
economic interests, not truly ethical 
or truly human because nian is still 


sectional, class-bound, in mutual 
conflict, dependent on economic 
interests not truly human or free. 


So long as man cannot be himself, 
so long as man is forced to play out 
a social role cast for him by the 
system, he cannot become the sub- 
ject of ethics. His moralities are not 
expressions of his humanity but 
reactions to his inhuman condition; 
individuals are not ethically culp- 
able because their actions are not 
free, They are forced upon them by 
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the conditions of their life. When 
man recognizes the inhumanity of 
his condition, he leaves behind the 
field of moralities and enters upon 
a human ethic; he stands on the 
threshold of consciously exercised 
freedom, he becomes an ethical sub- 
ject by the standards of his own 
nature instead of being a moral 
object judged by external standards 
imposed upon him. . 


-The ‘universality’ of ethics is not 
possible in Marxism. It is an ethics 
that shields the proletariat, and it 
advocates the victory of the prolet- 
ariat through revolution. The class 
antagonism always exists. Mao once 
said:.‘As for the so-called love of 
humanity, there has been no such 
all inclusive love since humanity was 
divided into two classes. All the rul- 
ing classes of the past were fond of 
advocating it, and so were many so- 
called sages and wise men, but no- 
body has ever really practised it, be- 
cause it is impossible in a class 
society. So Marxism preaches no 
morality. of brotherly love in general 
— material circumstances rendering 
it impossible. Instead it considers 
how these circumstances can. be 
changed by studying the means, 
thereby laying the foundations for a 
classless social order.’ 


The interests of the class struggle 
of the proletariat may seem an in- 
adequate expression’ of the moral 
ideal but it contains by implication 
all that is necessary by way of 
ethical principles for establishing the 
material base of a highér moral 
order of society from which exploit- 
ation of man by man has been elimi- 
nated. In the concept of ‘struggle’ is 
that Marxist thesis which implies 
that the point is not simply to under- 
stand and interpret the world, but to 
change it. In the concept of ‘class’ is 
all ‘the fellowship, brotherhood and 
common purpose in the form ofa 
common goal which unites workers 
all over the world. Dialectically 
combined, they represent the self- 
conscious independent movement of 
the immense majority, the liberation 
of all men, from the slavery of ex- 
ploitation in any form. 


T.. main aim of ethics is to over- 
come alienation. What Marx actual- 


lysaw in the society was alienated- 
man writ large. This thesis finds its. 
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confirmation.in The Capital... : 
saw in society an image of a split 
personality. Man is- pictured as de- 


humanised and destroyed by a tyran- . 


nical force of acquisitiveness that has 


arisen and grown autonomous with- . 


in him. The force controls his move- 
ments, usurps his -life-energies, tor- 
ments him mercilessly, drives him-re- 
lentlessly to.aggrandizement for the 
sake of aggrandizemeat, and ruins 
his life. : 


At the same time, the dehumaniz- . 


ed victim of the compulsive drive 
towards enrichment is aware of his 
*dehumanization' and rebels against 
the force responsible for reducing 
him to this state. No work of litera- 
ture or psychiatry has portrayed 
with such comparable descriptive 
power the destructive and dehuman- 
izing essence of the neurotic process 
of self-alienation. The process depict- 
ed in The Capital is not identified as 
the self-alienation process but as the 
process of capitalist production in 
modern society. 


Du under the relentless 
compulsion of the drive for surplus 
value, the collective worker sinks 
deeper and deeper into an abyss of 
misery in accordance with the abso- 
lute generallaw of capitalist accu- 
mulation. This Marx formulates as 
follows: ‘The accumulation of wealth 
at one pole of society involves a 
simultaneous accumulation of pover- 
ty, labour torment, slavery, - igno- 
rance, brutalization and moral 
degradation, at the opposite pole — 
where dwells the class that produces 
its own product in the form of capi- 
tal? Eventually, Marx postulates, a 
point is reached at which the despo- 
tism of capital -becomes absolutely 
unbearable. Then the knell of private 
property sounds, ; the collective 
worker wrests the world. of alien 
wealth away.from capital, the mons- 
ter: is thereby. destroyed and all 
‘hostilities cease. Liberated from 
capital’s drive to self-expansion, 
labour.ceases to'be labour and turns 
into spontaneous human productive 
living. .The “historical world of 
capital and labour. becomes, in the 
end; a world of: ‘full and free deve- 
lopment, of every individual." e 
“This:i isa ‘tdoraliste: endi theousk 
and through, a tale of good and evil, 


a story,of struggle between construc: 


Marx 


tive and. destructive’ forces for , the 
possession of the world. Its underly- 
ing moraltheme is the theme of ori- 
ginal Marxism: man's division against 
himself and. dehumanisation under 


the despotism of greed, and his final - 


emancipation -and his' productive 
activity from this despot by the 
seizure of the alienated world of 
private property. The alienated man 
has been bifurcated. The conflicting 
subjective forces of: creativity and 
the will to infinite self-aggrandize- 
ment are seen and shown as class 
forces clashing across the battle- 
ground of society. So Marx was not 
concerned with slogans .like ‘fair 
distribution of wealth’ or ‘just 
wages’; but he insisted that the strug- 
gle between labour and capital was 
a mortal combat. 


Marx treated alienation as a 
fundamental ethical concept. In one 
sense there is an alienation which 
man can never totally overcome, i.e., 
whenever his actions, his circums- 
tances, his whole life are determined 
by circumstances beyond his control. 
This is a state in which man always 
is. In the second sense alienation 
takes place when man’s purposes are 
not determined by ‘himself. This is 
mainly due to the social system, 
especially the capitalist system. 


P TR takes place at four 
levels — first, man is alienated from 
the things he produces and his own 
labour in producing them. Instead 
of serving his needs, these come to 
dominate him and his life. Secondly, 
man is alienated from 'other men 
through the competitive character of 
the econoinic system based on pri- 
vate property which forces every one 
to live at some one else's expense, 
and which in particular divides man 
into classes. with’ irreconcilable 
interests. Man’s fellow-beings con- 
front him as hostile. beings; they 
limit ;the exercise of his capacities 
instead of extending it. Thirdly, man 
is alienated from nature, which does 
not .confront him asa field for the 
creative exercise of his powers, but 
asa source "of. difficulty and drud- 
gery, asa limitation on his creative 
powers. Finally, . man is. alienated 
from society às the ‘expression of 
social collective power. In so far as 
a "political interest is ‘possible , ina 
capitalist ¢ or any: ‘Class Society, it'con- 
fronts man as; an. ,extétnal, . “Separate 
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oneself in the. process. 


interest, distinguished from and.con- 


"flicting with private interest. State 


and money confront man as great 
alienated monsters. 


To. ids oneself’ “froin alienation 
and estrangement man has to strug- 
gle. In the idea of struggle is the 
realization , that it is not a question 
of simply understanding the world 
but of changing it and of changing 
It is- the 
conviction that human nature-can 
be changed — not by private con- 
version but by social revolution, by 
overthrowing a system where 
exploitation and inhumanity play 
a great role and by establishing a 
system built on cooperative work 
and general sharing - of the good 
things of life. 


B... we: conclude, a few words 
on these ethical concepts may be in 
place. : 


Value, for Marx, is not an abstract 
concept. According to him it is 
labour, it is materialised labour in 
its general form. Few things encoun- 
tered in ordinary civilized existence 
are unmixed with human labour. 
As Marx puts it: ‘Value in general 
isa form of social labour. Man's 
labour through the ages has trans- 
formed the objective world.. The 
suni total of changes in the world 
as a result of man's productive 
efforts, ‘putting his life’ into the 
objects around him, is the measure 
of value in the world. Value, in fact, 
stamps an object as what Marx 
calls a ‘social hieroglyphic’ and it 
can only be deciphéred by reference 
to the society. Value is the- language 
of men's economic intercourse with 
each other, and has for its subject 
the constructive changes effected in 
the World by their associative efforts. 


. Marx sees value primarily . as 
economic. Economic value can 
only be understood in terms of the 
buying and selling of labour power. 
Value judgments in general also 
must be considered .in conjunction 
with the way work is performed and 
paid for in society, since every 
evaluative use of a word like ‘good’ 
is- ultimately an- appreciation. of 
someone else's labour skill. In the 
context of class-divided- society the 
economic law of value, by revealing 
a huge, discrepancy pee con- 
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is 


tributed 


labour and distributed 
satisfactions lays bare the fact of 
surplus value. 


Rights represent claims and they 
can take the form of claims on 


` other people or claims to things. 


` - “Men are producers of their concep- 
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tions, ideas, (expressed in the 
language of politics, laws, morality, 
religion, metaphysics of a people) 
real active men, as they are condi- 
tioned by a definite development of 
their productive forces and of the 
intercourse corresponding to these, 
up to these its furthest forms’ 
(The German Ideology). 


But the domination of one class 
of men by another ceases to appear 
as naked subjection and becomes the 
law of private property by which the 
position of the dominant class is 
established through ownership of the 
means of production. Once transac- 
tion between the hirer and the pro- 
vider of labour power takes a purely 
economic form as a commodity deal, 
there is a change from possession of 
things and 'right' itself, losing its 
exclusive reference to claims between 
man and man, becoming more and 
more objectified as a stake in com- 
modities, the golden calf to which 
all must bow. 


I, is assumed that in the past there 
were two sorts of people; one, the 
diligent, intelligent and above all, 
frugal elite; the other lazy rascals, 
spending their substance and more 
in riotous living (Capital). Marx com- 
pares the legend of theological origi- 
nal sin by which man came to be 
condemned to eat his bread by the 
sweat of his brow to the history of 
economic originalsin which reveals 
to us that there are people to whom 
this is by no means essential. Such 
an economic fiction by which the 
primitive accumulation of capital is 
invested with virtue serves to conceal 
the naked forms of exploitation — 
the ruthless creating of a working 
class at home and the violent con- 
quest and looting of peoples abroad 
which together laid the foundations 
of capitalism. This myth serves to 
justify the contemporary , capitalists 
in their. wealth and privileges just as 
the.notion of karma enables comfor- 
tably off Indians to regard their 
fortunes as the result of virtuous 
actions performed in the previous 


life. The moralists who identify with 
a class speak of the primary rights 
of that class and try to relate them 
to some unchangeable law. For 
Marx it is the moral consciousness 
of the mass that declares an econo- 
mic fact to be just or unjust. That 
decides the rights and oughts in a 
society. . : 


M,,... lays great stress on the 
Importance of ‘morale’ which is the 
ethical aspect of ideas becoming 
material force. In people's war, for 
example, which is the colonial form 
of class war, waged by the working 
masses against the vastly superior, 
infinitely better armed professional 
armies of invaders, morale is the 
decisive factor (e.g., Vietnam war). 


. Morale is the ethical realization of 


politically enlightened workers, class 
conscious workers, that their class 
war to end oppression and exploi- 
tation is a just war. This keeps the 
Working class in good heart for the 
great liberation battles they have to 
wage, reminding them that they have 
class brothers the world over. 


In the act of commitment to the . 


class struggle one has not only taken 
a decision about one's own ethical 
conduct but of others, even the un- 
born, by working for a form of 
society in which ‘being good’ in the 
fullest human sense will not only be 
the right but also the natural thing 
to do. This attitude can be contrast- 
ed with the moral athleticism of 
those thinkers who, usually in the 
comfort of their studies are prepared 
to accept social injustice and human 
suffering as a sort of ethical chal- 
lenge by which men test and prove 
themselves. 


Of such. ‘moral heroism’ one could 
say with Brecht, ‘happy the land 
which has no need of- heroes.’ 
Marxists summon us to action thus: 
‘Let us end the infamy of starvation 
in a world capable of plenty and the 
waste through unemployment or 
misemployment of the creative 
talents of millions upon millions of 
people; let us smash once and for 
all a system which values things but 
not the people who make them and 
rests on the bodies of babies con- 
demned to death by rejection or mis- 
use at birth; and let the future use 
its ingenuity to find its own moral 
causes when all completely unneces- 


sary suffering has been elimiriated.’ 
The slogan they proclaim is: 


. “Workers of the world unite for you 


have nothing to lose except your 


-chains and a whole world to gain.’ 


F rom the above considerations the- 
nature of Marxist ethics is amply 
clear. In the field of ethics Marx 
may be regarded a social critic rather 
than a moral philosopher. But view- 


-ed as a morality, judged in terms of 


its ethical content, the Marxian pro- 
clamation of the moral primacy: of 
man obviously forms an important 
moral tradition. Marx's argument, 
it is trué, was directed primarily 
against  authcritarian — moralities 
seeking to bind man in the name of 
alleged moral ‘laws’ and his atten- 
tion was devoted primarily to the 
lack. of correspondence between 
social reality and alleged moral 
ideals. It was he who pointed the 
way to a sociology of morals, to the 
recognition of moral codes and 
moral principles as social products, 
derived from a specific social context, 
from human activities and human 
and social demands. His concern was 
with the proclamation of a classless 


„society where there would be no 


more alienation and estrangement. 


In such a society, once for all 
exploitation would have been elimi- 
nated and all habits and customs and 
ways of thought characteristic of an 


'acquistive society been purged. Mao : 


once said: ‘Liberate philosophy from 
the confines of the philosophers’ 
lecture rooms and text books and 
turn it into a sharp weapon in the 
hands of masses.’ 


In the same way morality must be 
freed from the professional moralists 
who cannot or will not recognize the 
social character so that its proper 
role in terms of the aspirations of the 
‘oppressed masses can be understood. 
What Marxism ultimately says in 
normative terms is simply this: if 
you are serious about wanting a 
world in which all men can work 


together in harmony helping one 


another to realize the full human 
potential in each then there is a 
certain kind of social organization 


you must struggle to achieve. At 


such a stage the society can inscribe 
ori its banners: ‘From each according 
to his [her] ability and to each 
according to his [her] needs' (Marx). 


a 
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Paradigm lost. 
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*The tradition of all past generations 
weighs like an Alp upon the brains of 
the living.’ Karl Marx 


A PARADIGM is a conceptual 
scaffolding which is as necessary 
for the construction of a theory 
as an ordinary scaffolding is for 
the construction of a building. 
But, while the ordinary scaffolding 
has to be removed after the building 
has been erected and has to be given 
a more finished look, the conceptual 
scaffolding is an integral, permànent 
and in fact defining feature of the 
theoretical system which it must per- 
force continue to support. Besides, 
it may itself undergo refinement as a 
result of the insights engendered by 
the theory which it helped evolve. 
And, if at some point it is found to 
be incompatible with. reality, as. it 
unfolds and reveàls..itself, it may 
also have to be discardéd altogether. 
But when the scaffolding is removed, 
the theory it was “supporting, no 
matter how elaborate and finished it 
might have become in the meantime, 
must also come down. 


Even so, the conceptual scaffold- 
ing in question may or may not be 
very visible. In other words, the 
paradigm may or may not have been 
made very explicit. Indeed, most 
often it is not. For example, as 
prolific a writer as Karl Marx was, 
he did not find it necessary or per- 
haps even possible to devote more 
than four hundred and eighty-one 
words to this task. These are the 
words he used to articulate. *the 
general conclusion’ which . ‘once 
reached’ became the ‘guiding princi- 
ple’ of his studies and therefore of 


everything that he wrote at least. 


thereafter. The reference here is of 
course to that part ‘of the’ well- 
known Preface to the Critique Which 


*This isa slightly revised version of a 


presentation made at the Maison des 
sciences de |’ homine (M.S.H.) at „Paris in 
December 1983, . 


begins with the phrase ‘In the social 
production of their existence, men 
inevitably enter into definite rela- 
tions...’, and ends with the asser- 
tion concerning the prehistory. of 
human society coming to a close 
with the bourgeois 'social formia- 
tion.* 


Into this brief státement, Marx 
sought to compress the entire his- 
tory, or what he described as the 
prehistory, of our race. But, ‘basic 
to his perception and included in 
this statement is. the following as- 


‘sumption, ‘At a certain stage of 


development, the material produc- 
tive forces of society come into con- 
flict with the existing relations of 
production or—this merely expresses 
the same thing in legal terms— with 
the property relations within the 
framework of which they have 
operated hitherto. From forms, of 
development of the productive forces 
these relations turn into their fetters, 

Then begins an era of social revolu- 
tion.’ 


This, then, is the paradigm of 
which the following js intended to 
be a radical critique: and - ‘radical’ 
inthe literal sense of the term. ‘As 
such, it would seek to uncover and 
focus on the very roots of the exis- 
tential reality. In anticipation of the 
elaboration which I am going to offer 
later, I should like to refer here to 
what .I consider to be the central 
feature of this reality and then say 
that it is: with this feature of it that 
Marxism, ` ‘like in fact every other 
ism, i$ quite simply not concerned: 
We live ‘in a world given to dissipa- 
tion and decay; and one not thus 
given to is simply inconceivable. 
Dissipation is a fundamental law of 
nature, of a much higher order: of 
significance than the law of grávi- 


1. Karl Marx, A Contribution to the 


Critique of Political Economy, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1970, pp. 20-22. 
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tation itself, and we cannot do a 
thing about it. We may even have to 
reject as wildly extravagant Marx's 
claim that nature is oneof the 
organs of man’s activity, ‘one that 
he annexes to his own bodily organs, 
adding stature to himself in spite- of 
the Bible.? One, in other words, 
which he has only to manipulate. 


B.. a world given to dissipation 
and decay cannot sustain indefinitely 
any societal process given to self- 
inflation and remorseless accelera- 
tion; But acceleration precisely is 
what defines the hyper-industrial 
civilization of today: acceleration 
which cannot but lead to a catas- 
trophic collapse. Accelerated deple- 
tion, pollution and power-accumu- 
lation could mean little else. This is 
the reason why his insistence on 
continual expansion in history 
brought about by the forces of pro- 
duction unfettering themselves from 
the dated relations of production 
again and again must be dismissed 
as unsustainable. 


Even so, history has already 
yielded a most macabre confirma- 
tion of an oft-quoted assertion of 


his: ‘Mankind...inevitably sets itself | 


only such tasks as it is able- to 
solve.’ For, as he would himself say, 
it can now be 'determined with the 


precision of natural science’ that the © 


only ‘task’? which mankind is very 
much in a position to solve and 
which it seems also to have set itself 
is of self-annihilation. 


Indeed, our situation is so funda- 
mentally different from any that 
might ever have obtained in the past 
that we could simply not afford to 
cling to any of the ancient world- 
views. For, ws cannot even compre- 
hend the truly grim nature of what: 
Albert Einstein once described as an 
‘unparalleled catastrophe’, much less 
overwhelm it, unless we draw the 
necessary lesson from his oft-mis- 
quoted warning that ‘The unleashed 
power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of think- 
ing.’ : 


2. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume One, 


Progress Publishers, Moscow, n.d., p. 175. 
(Emphasis mine.) 


3. Otto Nathan. and Heinz Norden, 
Einstein on Peace, Simon Schuster, New 
York, 1960, p. 376. 


The necessary lesson, of course, is 
that we have no option but to dis- 
card old ways of looking at the 
world and the pathologically fixated 
prejudices that they engender and 
by which in turn they are reinforced. 
Marxism happens to be just one of 
these. Only, it is the most tenacious 
as well. For, though he certainly 
couldn't have intended it, Marx has 
himself become the heaviest Alp to. 
weigh upon the brains of the living. 
However, there are signs: to the 
effect that even the more committed 
among his followers have started to 
feel the strain of being his followers. 
The following is a telling case in 
point: early in their foreword to a 
recent collection of essays by Edward 


Thompson and others, the.-editors ` 


of the New Left Review make the 
point that ‘The ideaof a military 
conflagration that could wipe out 
every form of human society never 
occurred to Owen or Fourier, Marx 
or Engels, Morris or Lenin. But it 
is impossible to imagine the basic 


structures of their thought remain- : 


ing unaltered had this been his- 
torically conceivable in their time.'4 


Y 


255 an exceedingly polite and 
typically British way of saying that 
the basic structure of the ideas of 
Marx and Engels has become dated 
and therefore misleading. But since 
I don't happen to be British, I- can 
afford to be a little blunt and: say 
that this structure has not just be- 
come but always was misleading. 


survive in any meaningful sense of 
the term, the world needs not just 
complete and general disarmament 
but a considerable measure of indus- 
trial disarmament as well. My con- 
. tention is that in failing to perceive 
the grim meaning of the initiation 
of the process of industrial arma- 
ment and in misperceiving it instead 
as a quantum jump which mankind, 
ever on the road to progress, made 
during the nineteenth. century, 
Marxism failed to develop as a non- 
spurious critique of and an alter- 
native to Liberalism. I am per- 
:suaded, therefore, that in order to 
undertake an in depth examination 
-of Marxism, one would have no 
option but to comprehend the nature 
of the nineteenth century transfor- 
mation itself. For thus alone would 
one be able to see if what happened 


. or rather began to happen during 


the nineteenth century was at all 
compatible with the very conditions 
of our existence. 


To my mind, it is in ignoring 
these conditions completely that 
standard social science as also the 
standard critique of it such as the 
«one provided by Marxism remain 

condemned to inanity and superficia- 
lity. And itis only in rivetting our 
attention to these conditions that we 
.can evolve a profound perception of 
the prevailing reality. But, then, this 
profundity of perception must per- 
force lead us to an examination of 
the prevailing perceptions of reality. 
„One of these is Marxism. It seems 


Still, the reason why Marxian theory ; worth submitting here that at least 
and indeed all social theory is in-a-- the votaries of Liberalism are not 


state of complete collapse is a lot^ 


deeper than the editors of the New 
Left Review have been able to 
identify. To be sure, the possibility 
of a nuclear conflagration which 
could wipe out every form of human 
society cannot be lightly dismissed. 
The point, however, is that to be 
pertinent at all, a social theory must 
explain the reasons why the hyper- 
industrial civilization of today pro- 
mises little but a state of paralysing 
dysfunction even without a nuclear 
conflagration ever taking place. 


What I am saying here with 
Rudolf Bahro is that in order to 


4. Edward Thompson and others, 
Exterminis and Cold Wear, Verso 
Editions, London, 1982, p. vii. 


likely to find a great deal of satis- 
faction in what I am going to say 
about Marxism. For, my critique of 
Marxism as suggested, is intended to 
uncover the very roots of the existen- 
tial reality. And it just happens that 
Liberalism is as oblivious of these 
roots as Marxism. 


T, some, the very idea of a radi- 
cal critique of Marxism might appear 
to be a bit of an anomaly. Foris 
not Marxism itself a most self-con- 
sciously critical examination of the 
Status quo as also of its ideology 
ever evolved? How, then, could a 
system of thought as radical as 
Marxism be examined not from a 
conservative but from a radical 
point of view? But what I am 


going to say in my defence is that in 
failing to take a properly critical 


view of modern. technology, Marx- . 


ism becomes, at least in.effect, an 


. ideology `of: the status quo rather 
., than -of..a fundamental departure 
` from and an alternative to it. For, 
~. entirely irrespective of the formal 


` constitutional arrangements and in 
| spite of the public ownership of what 


are- completely misleadingly descri- 
^. ped as-the means of production, an 
"obsession with — hyper-technology 
‘cannot but mean a relentless concen- 
tration of power. And as far asI can 


, See,-a pyramid of power,.even when 


i 


ft pretends allegiance. to.socialism, 
. cannot but violate the basic condi- 
 tions.of our existence... ^  - 


Tn. -other words, between power 
concentrated .and the sustainability 
of human society and therefore of 


human civilization, there is an ab- 


solutely irredeemable incompatibi- 
lity. My contention is that there are 


.at least two.senses in which Marx- 


ism can be seen to have always been 
afid not just. to have become a non- 
radical world-view: (a) it has never 
been very deeply concerned with the 
roots.of existential reality; and (b) it 
does not amount to a rejection of the 
legitimacy of power per se. There- 
fore, my critique of it also would 
have to be radical in two senses of 
the term: (a), it would have to focus 
on the entirely fundamental and phy- 
sical conditions of human existences; 
and (b), it would have to reject the 
legitimacy of power per se. 


T; kind of critique which I am 
seeking to evolve would require first 
of all an examination ofthe very 
philosophy of Marxism or rather of 
Marxism as a philosophy. But a 
warning is in order here. And it fol- 
lows from an advice once given by a 
former British diplomat whose name 
unfortunately I have forgotten. There 
are solid objective reasons, he said, 
why one should never try to com- 
prehend, much less explain, such 
perennial incomprehensibles as the 
philosophy of Hegel and the foreign 
policy of France. Now, the foreign 
policy of France doesn't concern me 
here; but the philosophy of Hegel 
does. For the mere fact that Marxian 
philosophy is but Hegelian philo- 
sophy upside down or downside up 
makes me extremely wary of trying 
to comprehend all its subtleties and 


nuances. But. then, would it not be 
very rash of me to try to examine 
something which I do not or rather 
cannot even comprehend? 


Not seals: For I make a very 
sharp distinction, and the.one which 
to my mind has never been made 
before, between: what Marxism seeks 
to explain on the one hand, and how 
exactly it tries tto explain it on the 
other. The ‘what’ involves a pre- 
sumption: the presumption of pro- 


- gress and development in history. 


And this is a presumption, more- 
over, which can at least now be seen 
to-be entirely counter-factual. To- 
wards the end of The Second Sex, 
Simone de Beauvoir makes a some- 
what passing observation to the effect 
that historical materialism takes for 
granted what in fact would need to 
be established. To my mind, a speci- 
fic and indeed a most egregious 
instance of the methodological im- 
propriety in question is this parti- 
cular presumption. That this was a 
presumption and no more follows 
from a rhetorical question that Marx 
himself' raised in The Poverty of 
Philosophy. How does it come about, 
he wondered, that there is such a 
thing as development. The answer 
to this of course is that it. does not 
come about at all. It simply. is 
excluded by physics. 


T, be sure, this rejection of the 
presumption of progress in history 
as counter-factual cah be ascribed 
largely to our faculty of hindsight. 
For, a great deal of what we know 
was not known to Marx. Besides, a 
great many things have happened of 
late to demolish what the editors of 
the New Left Review Would call the 
‘basic structure’ of his thought and 
absolutely basic to which is the more 
or less inexorable movement of his- 
tory towards progress. ‘But that is 
no reason why the original adoption 
of it as a presumption ‘be left un- 
questioned. 


This has profound and of course 
entirely negative implications for the 
philosophical system developed by 
Marx. For, if the very explanandum 
he has adopted can be seen to be 
counter-factual, his explanans, no 


matter how elaborate and even self- 


5. Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 172. 


consistent, must perforce remain 
condemned to irrelevance. Unfortu- 
nately, the debate between his disci- 
ples and critics has so far been con- 
fined to the explanans, to the ‘how’ 
of the movement towards progress 
which we now know to have been an 
illusion. In asking for a shift of the 
focus of the debate to the explanan- 
dum itself, to the ‘what’ as it has 


actually taken place in history, there- - 


fore, I am asking for nothing less 
than a redefinition of the very terms 
of the dialogue. For, to my mind if 
we are not clear about the explanan- 
dum, then the explanans would per- 
force be an exercise in mental gym- 
nastics, little else. 


I, support of this contention, one 
has to do little more than to see the 
way Marxism looks at matter and at 
materialism. I say this because I am 
persuaded that for Marxism to make 
any sense at all, its conception of 
matter and of materialism must make 
some sense. But it does not. For it is 
conditioned and in fact distorted by 
its uncritical acceptance of the 
mechanistic dogma in failing - to 
transcend which it fails also to trans- 
cend Liberalism. 


. One may refer here to Engels’ 
statement to the effect that motion 
is the mode of existence of matter.® 
Marx alone knows what legions 
of philosophically-oriented parrots 
have incanted this mantra and how 
often ever since Engels first compos- 
edit. But it can be seen to be one 
of the most careless statements he 
ever made or indeed anyone could. 
Little wonder. For his very notion 
of motion is entirely personal and 
private in the sense that it ranges 
over a variety of processes which are 
not even compatible with each other. 
Besides, some of the instances of 
motion that he gives are ludicrous in 
the extreme and more or less impel 
one to suggest that he may not have 
E philosophy very seriously after 
all. 


Normally, ‘motion’ signifies a 
change of place over time and this 
presumes a point of reference in 
space. The earth, for instance, moves 
but only in reference to some ‘point’, 
say, the sun, outside of itself. But 





6. Frederick Engels, Anti-Duhring, Pro- 
gress Publishers, Moscow, 1969, p. 75, 
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Engels, not satisfied with this, is 
determined to show somehow that 
even such blocks of matter as cannot 
move on the earth. itself do neyerthe- 
less manage to participate in ihe 
motion thereof and. indeed, .‘in that 
ofthe wholeolarsystem^ — ., . 


This notion of ‘participation’ 
seems not a little queer. For, if the 
Himalayas, for example, cannot 
move on the earth itself, they are 
nevertheless ‘ participating’ ^ri the per- 
ennial movement in which’ the earth 
is engaged. By the same token, ifa 
màn goes fora walk, his nose and 
ears; ‘unable’ to move upon his 
body, dó certainly ‘participate’ in 
the walk that he is going for. Isn’t 


that a profundity of the very ulti- 


mate kind? 


vie " 


B, that a$ it may, for most practi- 
cal purposes we would do well to 
ignore this- participation and consi- 


der motion or the lack of it on the- 


earth but with respect to a point of 
reference on the earth ‘itself. Thus, 
there is little chance that the Great 
Wall of China will ever move to 
Europe, or the Alps to the Sahara. 
It. would be.a strange world, 
indeed stranger than the Wonder- 
land itself, if peoples houses 
and therefore their addresses kept 
moving all the time. If, in one sense, 
then, matter is always in motion, in 
another and no less important one, 
it-has necessarily to be still. Life 
would be impossible if it were not. 


Engels himself speaks of the 
mechanical motion of smaller masses 
of matter on various celestial bodies. 
It would be perfectly in order, there- 


fore, to take note of the /ack of . 


motion of other masses on those 
bodies, It follows that on the earth 
also, some masses could be taken to 
be moving only because some others 
were not moving. A railway train 
moves but railway stations do not. 

In other words, specific masses of 
matter cannot simply be presumed 
to be in a state of perpetual motion 
or to be participating in the motion 
of some other and larger masses of 
matter. 


Another and equally serious diffi- 
culty with Engels’ conception of 
motion is that some of the individual 
instances of it that he gives can be 
seen to be mutually incompatible. 


To be sure, a word may have a’ 


variety of connotations which may 
well be mutually incompatible and 
contradictory. But the different 
instances of-a process like motion 
must n:cessarily be isomorphic. Else, 
it is not thé same process that they 
would be the instances of. Which 
two of the instances of motion that 
Engels gives also fail to be. They in 
fact do not even belong together; and 
what's more, this lack of compatibi- 
lity was actually krown to science in 
his own day. These two are what he 
calls ‘motion in cosmic space’ and 
‘the motion-of molecules as heat’. 

But while motion in cosmic space is 
a completely qualityléss process and 
a perfectly reversible one, heat pro- 
duces, changes in quality including 
changes i in its own source and can 
move only, in one direction. Boiled 
milk cannot be ‘unboiled’; nor do 
ashes become coal again no matter 
how clever we are. 


P formalizes: this  irrever- 
sible decay of coal into ashes.as the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics or 
the Entropy Law. We can have some 
idea of its significance from Albert 
Einstein’s recognition of it'as the 
premier law of all science and of 
Barry Commoner’s more recent des- 
cription of itas our most powerful 
insight into how nature works. What 
this law is all about is the para- 
mountcy and the inexorability of 
spontaneous decay and dissipation 
taking place within a given system 
asa whole. A state of relative order 
must progressively degenerate into a 
state of disorder. 


Therefore; if any part of a specific 
whole manages to reverse this pro- 
cess and to grow in some, possibly 
limited, sense of the term, the rest 
of the whole must perforce suffer 
even more rapid decay in some form 
or other. This must in turn arrest 
and then reverse the growth of the 
part as well. There simply is no 
escape available either to the whole 
or to any of its parts from the work- 
ing of the Entropy Law. 


And the earth system is no'excep- 
tion to the inexorability of entropy 
either. Nor is the humaii race which, 
in spite of its sapience and limited 
autonomy, is but a component of 
the earth system. Therefore, even if 
it manages for a while to sccure for 
itself what it imagines: to be an 


7. Karl Marx, Capital, 


improvement in its lot, some other 
component, say the biosphere, must 
perforce suffer a more intensified 
decay. This means that, ultimately, 
the human race itself would bave to 
pay the price in the form of an 
accelerated erosion of its habitat and 
suffer regress in the process. Such 
improvement in its lot as it imagines 
to be taking place in the meantime 
would therefore turn out to have 
been nothing but an illusion. 


ME 


| Pom as has happened so far, 
if some parts of the human race 
manage to secure for themselves 
what they perceive as improvement 
in their respective situations, then the 
rest of the race as also the biosphere 
must pay the price. But even this im- 
provement, illusory that it is because 
of the psychic stress that the *benefi- 
ciaries’ are now fairly widely recog- 
nized to be suffering from, cannot. 
bé sustained indefinitely, much less 
for ever. The accelerating depletion 
and pollution. afflicting. the earth 
system as also chronic joblessness 
and a runaway inflation bedevilling 
economies the world over are a sign 
that the hour of reckoning has al- 
ready come. 


It follows that the planetary move- 
ments which physics studies under 
mechanics and the movements of 
heat which it examines under ther- 
modynamics do not and cannot be- 
long together. In his insistence to, 
the contrary, what Engels is claim- 
ing'in effect is the right to- be al- 
lowed a much greater measure of 
freedom than Humpty Dumpty pre- 
empted in asserting his prerogative 
to assign just any meaning to any 
word. For he is asking us to consi- 
der as one what are net two differ- 
ent connotations of a mere word but 
are instead two entirely different and 
mutually incompatible processes. 
One, being mechanistic, partakes of 
eternity; the other, being thermo- 
dynamic, of dissipation. © 


Tt seems necessary to submit "here ' 
that Marx himself was completely. 


sold on the mechanistic world-view 
and thus shared this with Engels. 
Indeed, the ultimate aim of Capital, 
he said, was ‘to lay bare the econo- 
mic law of motion of moder 
society.” ` 


Volume one, 
p. 20, Emphasis mine, 
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tam not very sure, but there seems 
reason to believe that Marxism, en- 
tirely like the Liberalism which it 
sought to supersede, merely borrow- 
ed the mechanistic world-view from 
physics and failed to perceive,.there- 
fore, the true nature of the material 
reality both as it exists and conti- 
nues to evolve. Again, I am not 
sure, but there seems reason to be- 
lieve that this insistence ori motion 
as the mode of existence of matter 
quite naturally impels Marxism, 
though with disastrous consequences 
for both theory and policy, to pos- 
tulate the scientific inevitability of 
the conquest of nature by man to 
the point that a situation of unlimi- 
ted and illimitable abundance for all 
men can be created. 


For, ‘all’ that has to be done 
is for man to fabricate such gigan- 
tic and effective technological con- 
trivances as would speed up the 
*motion' of matter: from one place 
to another; from one form into 
another. The increase in the number 
of packages of radioactive waste 
from around two hundred thousand 
in 1961 to two-and-a-half million in 
1975 in the United States alone; the 
multiplication of the giant oil tan- 
kers roaming across the oceans; 


the conversion of oil into DDT: 


and of uranium into electricity. and- 
plutonium: all these and many 
more Engels would surely consider 
as instances of the intensification -of 
the motion of matter. But the mo- 
ment we reject motion as the sole 
mode of the existence of matter, the 
moment, in other words, we bring 
thermodynamics and the artificial 
intensification of entropy by man in, 
we begin to comprehend the disas- 
trous implications of the contempo- 
rary kind of industrialization. 


B.. it is nothing but industrializ- 
ation per se that Marxism, entirely 
like Liberalism has always identified 
progress with. But just like Liberal- 
ism again, it has never been concer- 
ned with the precise content of indus-- 
trialization, which, as is becoming 
éver more clear now, could well be 


extremely toxic and as unsustain- , 


able. Besides, it has always taken it 
as an axiom that in due course, the 
world as a whole would get indus-- 
trialized in the fullest sense of the 


term. Indeed, a major claim that is . 


made on behalf of what Marxism 
conceives to be socialism is that it 
would expedite the process of world- 
wide industrialization and would 
thus undo the ‘unequal development’ 
that has been brought about by 
capitalism. Else, it would be a lot 
of ado about nothing. 


I, other words, having failed to 
perceive the thermodynamic nature 
of reality, Marxism merely presumes 
that development is nothing less than 
a fundamental process of nature 
and, further, that it takes place dia- 
lectically. Maurice Cornforth is a 
typical example; and he tells us that 
a proper scientific study of the solar 
system would not just be concerned 
with the way it worked, but with the 
way it developed.8 Unfortunately, he 
does not take the trouble of actually 
explaining how this development of 
the solar system as a whole takes 
place or could, and moves on to 
another example and then to yet 
another, each time leaving the pro- 
cess of development entirely unex- 
plained. But had he just pondered 
over the--question’a little, he would 
himself have realized the sheer stu- 
pidity of raising it. For, his question 
is: how does the solar system deve- 
lop? Yes, how does it? Well, it just 
does not and this is easy to see. 


- The sun is certainly a part of the 
solar system dnd it is known to be 
dissipating irreversibly, not develop- 
ing. It is only because the sun is dis- 
sipating that life for example has 
emerged “and . developed at least on 
one of its-planets, our own. Life is 
a free gift of the sun, Nicholas Geor- 
gescu-Roegen has written. But this 
is a gift which it makes available 
through its own slow and prolong- 
ed death If, instead, it were deve- 
loping, that is, if instead of giving 
out energy, it were actually sucking 
itin, such development as we now 
witness on a part of the solar system 
would cease. 


The point that is involved here 
is that no closed system, which 
the. solar system for all practi- 
cal purposes is, can in any way 
develop as a whole. Development 
somewhere within it must be paid 
for by .much greater dissipation 
8. Maurice Cornforth, Dialectical Mate- 


rialism, Lawrence and Wishart, London, 
1952, p.-41. 


elsewhere within itself. But Corn- 


forth insists that dialectical mate-- 
rialism takes the universe (as a whole): 


to be in a process of continued dev- 
elopment marked by gradual evolu- 


tion and sudden breaks in conti-- 


nuity. To my mind, the essential 
trouble with Marxism 1s that having 
presumed development to be an over- 
arching fact of nature, it has no 


option: but to invent all sorts of ex-: 


planations to show how it occurs, 
no matter how far-fetched they may 
be. 


ls. reason why Marxian dialec- 
tics often seems to be overly labo- 
ured is simple: it is used to explain- 
ing a process which is presumed to 
be a fact but which in fact is 
counter-factual. 
is not and cannot be dialectical 
through and through and certainly 
not in the sense in which Marxism 


understands it: something which is ` 
path of 


moving inexorably on the 
development. 


"I am persuaded nevertheless that. 
the perception of reality is perfectly 


dialectical and has to be. In other 


words, it is a complex of contradic-, 


tions. and compatibilities. Thus, 
when Copernicus ‘asked the sun to 
stop and the earth to go round', he 


‘merely’ discarded the geocentric, 
view of the solar system in favour of - 


what was later to be perfected as the 


heliocentric view. He did not create. 
a new reality but a new model of it.. 


He opposed his astronomy to the old 
and we were rid of a major illiteracy. 


*Our intellectual history is a chro-. 


nicle of the anguish and suffering of 
men', Neil Postman and Charles 
Weingartner have written, *who tried 
to help their contemporaries see that 
some part of their fondest beliefs 
were misconceptions, faulty assump- 


tions, superstitions and even outright . 


lies.' In consequence, they continue, 
the mileposts 'along the road of our 
intellectual development signal those 
points at which some person deve-- 
lored a new perspective or a new 
metaphor.'9 


This has "happened again and: 
again in science; and always and” 
necessarily the new perspective has 


9. Neil Postman and Charles Weingart- 
ner, Teaching as a Subversive Activity, 
Eun Books, Harmondsworth, 1973, 
P. É E . = Paar 
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"development. 


had to oppose the old — else, it 
would not be new — and raise 
understanding to a new level. Dialec- 
tics is thus the essential mode of a 
revolution in science, and the only 
way therefore that the understanding 
of reality, but not reality itself, can 
develop. Hegel, who in any case did 
not recognize the existentiality of the 
material world except as a creation 
of the mind, imagined dialectics to 
be the mode of the self-realization of 
the Absolute Idea. Marx claimed it 
instead to be the mode of develop- 
ment of the material world. For, in 
his view, ideas couldn't possibly have 
an independent existence of their 
own. It seemed — to Engels — that 


. Hegel, with his dialectics transferred 


from the realm of pure concepts to 
the realm of material reality, was 
made by Marx to stand on his feet. 
But reality is now known to be sub- 
ject to relentless entropic decay. 
Which only means that as a whole it 
cannot take or be put on the road to 
development ‘in any non-spurious 
sense of the term. To presume that 
development is a dialectical process 
would be ‘making a gratuitous as- 
sumption, and a false one. 


'Thé moment we realize this, we 
do not see Marx putting Hegel on 
his feet, but both of them standing 
on their heads instead. They could 
certainly be encouraged to try stand- 
ing on their feet. But while Hegel 
would have to transfer existentiality 
from the world of ideas to the world 
of matter, Marx would do well to 
see that there is no such thing as a 
more or less irreversible development 
of an entire system which could be 
seen to be dlmost completely closed. 
Both could retain and even cultivate 
their interest in dialectics but only if 
they took care to confine itto a study 
of the process of man's intellectual 
They would then be 
helping us comprehend rather than 
confound reality. 


I, seems worth alluding here to 
the fact that in installing dialectical 
materialism as some sort of a State 
religion within the Soviet Union and 
at the same time in making it impos- 
sible for the Soviet people to enjoy 
the freedom of dialogue itself which 
‘dialectics’ entails, the Soviet Estab- 
lishment has always been somewhat 
of a conceptual illegitimacy: in other 
words, philosophy's bastard and 


conceivably the only one that the 
world has ever seen and ever would. 


ope 


B, that as it may, the point which, 


needs also to be emphasized here is 
that given its positively naive con- 
ception of the nature of matter, 
Marxism could be expected to have 
evolved nothing but the most naive 


ideas concerning the nature of mate- . 


rialism as well. Which indeed it bas. 
For, in asserting, in opposition to 
the idealist view, that the material 
reality has an existence independent 
of the human mind in the sense that 
it was already there, when man 
appeared and will continue to be 
there even after his species has be- 
come extinct, Marxism seeks only to 
replace one absurdity with another. 
For, from the point of view of 
Science, one is without meaning and 
the other without significance: 


To deny even the existentiality of 
the material world and to treat it 


instead as an illusion created by the 


mind of man is to destroy the very 
basis of all science. But that is what 
idealism in effect seeks to. do. How- 
ever, to insist as Marxism does that 
the external world is not the illusory 
creation of the mind of man because 
it was already there before he came 
on the scene ard will continue to be 
there even when he is gone is to 
emphasize the obvious if not. the 


- banal. For, the question is obviously 


not one of the creation of the exter- 
nal world but of the construction of 
it: of giving it meaning. And this is 
an exclusively human, which is to 
say societal, enterprise; The external 
world certainly was in existence 
before man appeared; that is why he 
could. appear at all. But with his 
coming, it became a meaningful 
world. Similarly, it will continue to 
exist after he-has disappeared or has 
destroved himself as a species. But 
with no one to assign any meaning 
to it, it will become a meaningless 
reality and hence worthless. 


One may refer here to a point 
which Paul Sweezy has recently made 
in this connection. According to 
him, materialism ‘holds that ideas 
do not have an, independent or 
primary existence; that they emanate 
from humanity and society; and that 
humanity and society are integral 


parts of a nature that existed before : 


there was (terrestrial) life, including 
human life, and will continue to exist 


after it has become extinct Ù Y have 
nothing but the profoundest of res- 
pect for Paul Sweezy and his work 
and therefore am surprised in the 
extreme that even he fails to see that 
this státement has two parts which 
do. not belong together. For, to say 
that ideas emanate from humanity 
and society is to say what I have said 
a little earlier: that it is humanity 
and society which give meaning to 
the world around. But to say that 
the world around will continue to 
exist even after mankind has become 
extinct is to say that it will continue 
to have meaning even after. those 
who alone could give it meaning are 
no more. 


ee is not alone 
in insisting that the material world 
will continue to exist even after the 
human species has disappeared. 
James Lovelock, a pre-eminent life 
scientist of today, has made a similar 
point in his Gaia Gaia is the 
Greek earth goddess also known as 
Ge; and Lovelock uses her name to 
symbolize life’ as also the self-per- 
petuating powers of life on the earth. 
He insists that Gaia or the biosphere 
has still around a hundred million 
years to go. .I may be taking an 
anthropocentric view which I neither 
can nor have any need to justify. But 
Ido contend thatto say first that 
life in its various forms and mani. 
festations is a self-perpetuating 
process taking place on the earth 
and then to say that it will continue 
to be active for millions of years 
after man has become extinct is to 
move from - the sublime to the 
ludicrous. 


‘Even so, Professor Lovelock re- 
mains miles away from a blunder 
which lies at the very basis of what 
for reasons.of charity might be 
allowed to pass as Marxian philo- 


_sophy. And the blunder which no 


one seems to have taken any note of 
so far inheres in presuming a reality 
which moves only in the direction of 
development and at the same time 
imaginjng a situation in which man 
himself has disappeared altogether. 


‘A queer unity of opposites is this 
$ u 


10. Paul M. Sweezy, Four Lectures on 
Marxism, Monthly Review Press, New 
York, 1981, p. 16, Emphasis mine. 

11. James Lovelock, Gaia: A New Look 
at Life on Earth, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1979. 
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combination of a developing materia- 
lity and a disappearing mankind. 


As I see it then, scientific materia- 
lism as against the metaphysical 
materialism which Marxism is 
wedded to, entails ' recognition of 
the existentiality of the material 
world; and this in turn entails the 
existence of a species, our own, 
which alone has the power to recog- 
nize the materiality of the existential 
reality and to assign meaning to it. 
In other words, a reality to be 
recognized and the agents of cogni- 
tion are both essential for materia- 
lism to acquire any meaning at all. 
What materialism thus conceived 
has to do, then, is to make the 
insightful concept of matter in dis- 
sipation supersede the triviality of 


matter in motion. For, absolutely’ 


central to material reality is the 
fact ofentropic decay and dissipa- 
tion, not the eternality of growth 
and development. And this entails 
societal forms and objectives very 
different from those which Marxism, 
not entirely unlike Liberalism, has 
been able to articulate. 


F eos is the recognition of 
entropy. And, strange as it may 
seem, Marxism has sought only to 
sell à complete complex of unfree- 
doms, all traceable to the promise 
of and quest for material abundance 
for all, which an intensification of 
the motion of matter must perforce 
bring about. If one may be per- 
mitted a little digression, the ende- 
mic corruption and corruptibility of 
the Soviet society is due notina 
small measure to the quasi-philis- 
tinism which the Marxist scriptures 
have sought to preach in effect and 
to an obsession with ‘catching up 
with and overtaking America! which 
has always been and continues to be 
an integral part of Soviet policy. 


Little wonder that the replication 
of capitalist culture categories in the 
land of socialism continues inexora- 
bly. In fact, there are reports to the 
effect that around midnight, the 
Red Square of Moscow ‘unobtru- 
sively converts itself into the Red 
Light Area of the socialist metro- 
polis; and once that happens no one 
can get close enough to the Lenin 
Mausoleum without being pestered 
by pimps and prostitutes. Only if the 
embalmed could see what was happe- 
ning around them and in their name! 


12. Alfred Schmidt, 


The point, however, is that the 
various instances of the creeping 
corruption bedevilling Soviet society 
today are not to be taken as just 
aberrations merely incidental or 
marginal to the process of socialist 
development. For, they are entirely 
integral to the crass materiality of 
Marxist materialism. Which assures 
us that once the institutions of 
private property and of the free- 
dom of contract have been replaced 
by those of public ownership and 
economic planning, the forces of 
production will get unfettered once 
again and, with the help of gigantic 
technological aids and with the 
smallest possible expenditure of 
time and labour, men will come to 
acquire complete mastery over 
nature. Which will then begin to 
serve all of them ‘as the material 
substratum for all conceivable con- 
sumption goods,”14 


This insistence is entirely integral 
to Marxism; and even Mao, whom 
we must take care to call Zedong 
now and who is said to have ‘Asia- 
nated’ Marxism, could not help 
affirm the need for the conquest of 
nature. He in fact ordained, and 
this occurs on page 383 of the Red 
Book itself, as ‘follows: ‘Natural 
science is one of man’s weapons in 
his fight for freedom. For the pur- 
pose of attaining freedom in society, 
man must use social science to 
understand and change society and 
carry out social revolution. For 
the purpose of attaining freedom in 
the world of nature, man must use 
natural science to understand, con- 
quer and change nature and thus 
attain freedom from nature.’ 


B; in the light of the damage 
already known to have been done 
to the life-support systems of the 
earth, the extremely destructive 
potential of the civil and military 
obsessions of the hyper-industrial 
civilization of today and the fairly 
well-articulated laws of physics and 
of ecology, this advice of Mao 
can be seen to make little sense 
now. But, so far as I know, stan- 
dard Marxism is yet to renege this 
project for the conquest of nature. 
Rather, it continues to imply, Alec 


The Concept of 
Nature in Marx, New Left Books, London, 
1973, p. 155, 


Nove has written, that ‘a society 
can or could exist in which there 
would be no conflict between sec- 
tors, and between sectors and the 
centre, not to mention individuals, 
over the allocation of resources." 
This essentially utopian part of the 
Marxist tradition, he adds, ‘rests 
end can only rest, on a vision of 
abundance.’ For, there ‘must surely 
be conflict, as any materialist would 
have to admit, unless there is plenty 
for all, i.e., when the concept of 
opportunity-cost, of choice between 
mutually exclusive alternatives, loses 
its meaning.’ So, in that situation, 
economics would ‘have withered 
away along with the state.'13 


B ut, what we now know about the 
aature of nature argues strongly 
against clinging to this fallacy any 
further. It follows that for the simple 
reason that Marxism has always 
promised or rather premised a world 
of much greater material abundance 
than Liberalism, it ought to be taken 
to be at least as incompatible as 
the latter with a reality which has 
actually turned out to be quite 
inexorably  collapse-oriented. In 
fact, Karl Marx himself once likened 
progress to ‘that hideous pagan idol 
who would not drink the nectar. 
but from the skulls of the slain.'14 
In so far as it is suggestive of the 
sufferings which vast numbers of 
people have to undergo in the pro- 
cess of what is taken to be develop- 
ment, the simile is extremely telling. 
But in so far as it identifies the 
hideous idol with an. abstraction 
called progress and not with the 
privileged minorities themselves, it 
is misleading in the extreme. For, 
it would be of the utmost impor- 
tance to emphasize that minorities 
always and everywhere have manag- 
ed to pre-empt the nectar or what 
they have imagined to be the nectar. 


Besides, it is for this pre-emption 
to continue that the underlying 
majorities have always had to supply 
the skulls. Evidently, if progress is 
left altogether undefined; or if it is 

13. Alec Nove, ‘The Soviet Economy: 
Problems and Prospects’, New Left 
Review, January-February 1980, p. 8. 

14. Karl Marx, *The Future Results of 
the British Rule in India’ i» Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, On Colonialism, 
Foreign Tanggap Publishing House, 
Moscow, n.d., p. 8 
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defined only in the completely 
amorphous terms of E.H. Carr, for 
example, as a movement of mankind 
from ‘the worse to the better, from 
the lower to the higher’!5; in other 
words, unless the ‘nectar’ itself is so 
defined as something which could 
be made available to all not in a 
distant future but in the immediate 
present, the underlying majorities 
will always continue to have to 
supply’ the skulls and the Marxian 
millennium will never arrive. 


I, view of all this, what needs to 
be cleared up is not ‘the muddle 
about progress and evolution’ as 
Carr described it but the one about 
progress and history. In particular, 
because most historians have been 
able to handle this question in a 
most unhistorical manner. Indeed, 
overwhelmed by a gross mispercep- 
tion of their own times, they have 
not unoften been led into grossly 
misperceiving the past as well. True, 
every historian has to read history 
backwards. Which means that he 
has no option but to seek to recon- 
struct the past in the light of his 
reading of his own present. 


Therefore, in reading history 
backwards, he has first and quite 
self-consciously to make sure that he 
does not misread the present. For 
reasons to emerge soon, an historian 
overwhelmed by the fatal charms of 
the industrial revolution must per- 
force find it particularly difficult to 
avoid misreading the present and 
therefore the past as well. In any 
case, Marx certainly did man- 
age to misread his present and there- 


fore the human past. This is neces- 


sary to emphasize and easy to see. 
Living in a world transformed by an 
entirely unprecedented acceleration 
in and of history, he seems simply 
and simplistically to have presumed 
that there had been a series of aece- 
lerations, even if not as spectacular 
as the nineteenth century accelera- 
ation, in mankind's past as well. Be- 
sides, he asserted quite categorically 
that each one of these accelerations 
followed the supersession of such 
productive relations as had begun to 
fetter the forces of production. 


That he did not actually use the 
term acceleration hardly matters. 


15. E.H. Carr, What is History? Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, 1970,*p. 125. 


What matters instead is the essential 
nature of the process imagined. And 
it is this process which, in assigning 
historical primacy to a continual ex- 
pansion of the productive forces, 
Marx just took to be accelerative. In 
other words, productive forces could 
become ready for the periodic des- 
truction of the fetters imposed on 
them by the dating relations of pro- 
duction if and only if they were 
themselves given to accelerated ex- 
pansion. For if they- did not even 
tend to expand in the first instance, 
these forces would never getfettered 
by the social relations of production 
or by any other constraint for that 
matter. : 


I am not suggesting that prior to 
the industrial revolution, human 
history had remained ünchanged and 
unchanging. All that I am saying is 
that the difference between mere 
change aud sustained acceleration 
must not be ignored, much less eli- 
ded. For, this is the distinction 
which alone can help us. avoid mis- 
reading history. Indeed, the basic 
novelty of óur situation which makes 
it a class by itself and which sets it 
apart from all that went before and 
from al! that will come after, if we 
manage to Survive it, lies in acceler- 
ation. To give a specific instance, 
while the Neolithic agricultural re- 
volution with which civilization be- 
gan merely established a fact which 
lasted for thousands of years, the in- 
dustrial revolution initiated an acce- 
lerating movement which is still 
continuing. In consequence, as 
Andreas Papandreou would say, 
everything is in a state of flux: the 
composition of output, the techno- 
logies in use, the socio-economic 
institutions.” Evidently, a flux of 
this kind cannot continue indefini- 
tely. For also embedded in it are the 
seeds of catastrophe: the makings of 
a nuclear holocaust; a relentless 
depletion of resources; a creeping 
paralysis of the ecosphere. 


In contrast, the movement, if any, 
before the industrial revolution was 


16. Hans Jonas, ‘Economic Knowledge 
and the Critique of Coals’ in Robert L. 
Heilbroner, ed., Economic Means and 
Social Ends, Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, 1969, p. 85. 


17. Andreas G. Papandreou, Paterna- 
listic Capitalism, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1972, p. 36. 


so imperceptible and at the same 
time so easily reversible that some 
of the economic estimates made in 
the seventeenth century, for instance, 
continued to be used in Britain as 
indicative of the ‘current’ situation 
till well into the eighteenth century. 
Thus, the pamphleteers writing in 
the 1740s were able to base their 
analyses on the estimates prepared 
by Sir William Petty or Gregory 
King half a century or more earlier.18 
In other words, we do not see any 
sustained movement in the pre- 
modern situation nor, therefore, any 
sustained movements towards the 
‘better’ or towards the ‘higher’. 


What all this means is that pro- 
gress, which must signify, if any- 
thing, a sustained improvement in the 
lot of our race, can hardly be pre- 
sumed to have persisted in the world 
before the industrial revolution. 
Marvels of architecture and other 
feats of the creative urge which in 
any case were there for rather tiny 
minorities to enjoy as also the resou- 
nding breakthroughs in science do 
not seem to invalidate this assertion. 
But, in order to settle the question 
of progress after the industrial revo- 
lution, the very least that we have to 
do is to focus not just on the fact of 
movement by which historians seem 
generally to have been overwhelmed, 
but also on the direction thereof. 
For, it is on this direction a/one that 
the desirability and the eventual 
sustainability of history's movement 
would depend. 


E aen, as The Manifesto’s 
generous compliment to the bour- 
geoisie shows, Marx was quite aware 
of the hundred years in question 
being entirely untypical of the history 
of our race. He could well have 
argued that the nineteenth century 
acceleration, unless brought under 
conscious control, might eventually 
end in collapse. But he went on to 
affirm instead that the forces of pro- 
duction would one day transcend the 
capitalist relations of production 
and then go through a further and 
unprecedented expansion. But this 
hardly seems to be the kind of pro- 
mise which history holds today. Nor 


does hindsight permit us to argue 


18. Phillis Deane, The First Industrial 
Revolution, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1967, p. 11, 
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"that the forces of production have 


already gone through a series of 
accelerating expansions in the pre- 
industrial epochs. For, if such ex- 
pansions had in fact continued to 
occur over a million odd years that 
man is'said to have been around on 
this planet, the kind of explosive 
situation we are now experiencing 
would have developed much, much 


_ earlier. 


i n the light of all this, we have no 
option but to dismiss as utterly 
meaningless Marx’s oft-repeated 
presumption that the bourgeois mode 
of production ‘is the last antagonis- 


. tic form of the social process of 


production.”!9 Rather, what we have 
to emphasize is the fact that it has 
been the very first and is also going 
to be the very last social formation 
defined by acceleration. In other 
words, it is no more than an histori- 
cally unique phenomenon: entirely 
unprecedented in the past and basi- 
cally unsustainable in the future. 
Indeed, left to itself, it violates a 
basic condition of stability in the 
sense that the processes underlying 
jt are only intensified by their 
own consequences. In the language 
of cybernetics, the situation is 
characterized by a persistently posi- 
tive feedback and is therefore essen- 
tially collapse-oriented as all self- 
inflations must perforce be. An 
accelerated accumulation of nuclear 
firepower beyond all conceivable 
military requirements and a frenzied 
running down of the terrestrial 
resources are surely not suggestive 
of the consolidation of a viable 
social formation world-wide. 


Therefore, in affirming that noth- 
ing less than the pre-history of the 
human society itself comes to a 
close with the capitalist social for- 
mation!?, and thus in implying that 
under socialism mankind would 
experience much greater intensifica- 
tions of material abundance and of 
powers over nature, Marx only 
failed to perceive a vital condition 
of societal viability and stability. 
Needless to say, this is not intended 
to be so much a criticism of Marx as 
of his ‘disciples’ who have converted 
his abortive attempt at what he 
called ‘self-clarification’ into an 


abiding addiction to self-confusion. 


-.19. Karl Marx, A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, p. 21. . 


Besides, what we are now being 
threatened with is a potential disaster 
of planetary proportions, a disaster, 
moreover, which is not likely to 
leave room for the birth of another 
civilization. 


For, it is evident that we bave 
managed, and with a resounding 
degree of success at that to create the 
means of our own destruction. And 
since over-all the ‘billennia’ that it 
has supported life, this planet is not 
known to have known any other 
species of life as stupidly clever as 
our own, we can stake outa claim 
to a distinction of sorts. Indeed, 
even when the situation was not 
remotely as calamitous as it is now 
known to be, Albert Einstein for one 
found it difficult to reconcile himself 
with the fact that he belonged to 
‘that idiotic, rotten species which 
*oasts of its freedom of will.'20 


T., sentiment forms part of a 
letter to a friend which Einstein 
wrote close to seventy years-ago. 
And, since then, the science of des- 
truction has progressed at so rapid, 
sustained and indeed accelerating a 
pace that the ultimate idiocy of self- 
extermination has become a real 
possibility. The defining dynamics of 
the overwhelmingly important kind 
of progress which has taken place 
over this period must therefore be 
traced only to the compulsions of the 
powers that be; in other words, to 
the very existential requirements of 


the military-industrial-scientific elites. 


of the world. And, at least since the 
early 1950s, they can be seen to 
have consolidated themselves as a 
new class which in the light of what 
Edward Thompson perceives as ex- 
treminism, we may well designate as 
the exterminariat. Cynically trans- 
cending the artificially accented ideo- 
logical and social-structural differen- 
ces, the two main factions of this 
class seem addicted to and only to 
the maintenance and the perpetua- 
tion of their power, no matter how 
disastrous the consequences of their 
pursuits may already promise to be. 


Therefore, provided one could 
command even a fraction of the 
eloquence with which the authors of 
the Manifesto of the Communist 


20. Otto Nathan and Heinz Norden, 


op. cit., p. 2. 


"I 


Party eulogized the role of the bour- 
Beoisie at a certain stage in history, 
one would say something. like. the 
following: the exterminariat during 
its rule of a scarce thirty years-has 
created more massive and more 


. colossal destructive forces than have 


all the preceding generations of mis- 
anthropes together. Subjection of 
cosmic forces to the whims of power, 
application of science to the task of 
destruction, nerve gases, napalm 
bombs, thermonuclear warheads, 
submarine launched ballistic missiles, 
spy satellites, high-powered lasers, 
entire continents swallowed by the 
urban sprawl, rivers saturated with 
petro chemical filth, whole popula- 
tions pushed to the very margins of 
existence in slums and on the pave- 
ments — what earlier third of a 
century had even a presentiment that 
such destructive forces slumbered in 
the lap of lunatic endeavour? 


Surely, this could not have been 
Marx’s or anyone else’s idea of pro- 
gress in history. In any case, it is 
nowhere near Edward Gibbon’s 
‘pleasing conclusion’ that ‘every age 
of the world has increased, and still 
increases, the real wealth, the happi- 
ness, the knowledge, and perhaps 
the virtue, of the human race.'?! 


B ut, a presumption like this 
could have remained unquestioned 
only in Gibbon's day. In our own, 
it must be dismissed as an outlandish 
illiteracy. For ours is not the age 
which can afford to ignore the ever- 
mounting costs of generating what 
only the  morbidly short-sighted 
could see as wealth and which in 
fact is little but ‘illth’. The patholo- 
gical fixation on the GNP and a 
corresponding unconcern with its 
toxic and even lethal composition 
has already brought about a degene- 
ration of the modern industrial 
society into what Peter Medawar 
would call Pluto's Republic. The un- 
wary do not fail to see the process 
as evidence of the ongoing conquest 
of the forces of nature. But, as Jean 
Houston has pointed out, the apo- 


calyptic consequences of the attempt- . 


ed conquest are already there to see. 


Therefore, although rooted in 
scripture, reinferced by medieval fan- 
tasies of power, given philosophical 
and mechanical force by the Prome- 


21. Quoted in E.H. Carr, op. cit., p. 111. 
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thean men of the late Renaissance 
and the early modern period, and 
proliferating everywhere in the last 
century, the project has more or less 
aborted by now. Further: ‘It is an 
enactment on the field of history of 


the story of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 


The apprentice, understanding’ al- 
most nothing of the subtle dynamics 
of the powers he is dealing with, and 
of himself in relation to these 
powers, is overwhelmed by his evo- 
. cation of the automated brooms. He 


is nearly done in by the sheer excess 


of his success. "?? 


T, only means that what we 
now need to focus on is -not the 
progress which the.modern ,man 
may be intoxicated with, but the 
increasing weight of the fetters 
Which he could not help but forge 
and which may before long paralyse 
him into total immobility. It follows 
that: we:can. no longer afford- to 
leave progress itself as an undefined 
or undefinable abstraction. Rather, 
we, must insist om as-precise a 
definition of it as possible: But, at 
least. so far, hardly anyone has 
found it feasible or. even' necessary 
to formulate .a- definition: .of it. 
Instead, many have affirmed that it 
must remain an undefined postulate 
of history-writi ng: 


- For example, Lord Acton insisted 
towards the close of the last. century 
that ‘the assumption of progress. in 
human affairs’ alone could serve ‘as 
a scientific hypothesis on which 
history is to be written.?3 And 
Edward. Carr went further to say 
that historiography had to have 
a dual belief in progress in the 
sense that it must provide ‘constantly 
expanding and deepening insights 
into a course of events which is 
itself progressive. 4 


.l can certainly appreciate the 
demand for ever-expanding and ever- 
deepening insights. For,- without 
these no historiography or, for that 
matter, anything else need be or 
even could be done. But I find it 


'-22. Jean Houston, ‘Prometheus Rebo- 
und: An Enquiry into Technological 
Growth and Psychological Change’, Tech- 
nological Forecasting and Social Change, 
n° 9, 1976, p. 244. 

23. Quoted in E.H. Carr, 
p. Ítt. 
^24. Ibid., p: 124. ° 


op. cit; 


impossible to accept the legitimacy 
of the presumption of a ‘coursė of 
events which is itself progressive.’ 

For such a- presumption would 
indicate nothing but a total un- 
concern with the extreme risks 
which the nuclearization of the 
world’s war machines involves and 
which, moreover, had already 
assumed quite monstrous propor- 
tions by 1961 whem Carr’s What is 
History? first appeared.” 


d ue point of it all is that the 
presumption of progress in history 
i$ quite egregiously counter-factual. 

Indeed, it entails nothing less than 
the claim. that.man ‘enjoys the 
supernatural power of consciously 
reversing nature's processes by rais- 
ing her dissipated energies, includ-. 
ing his own, to higher , intensities. "5. 


Therefore, it seems that what is 
perceived as development or progress 
by the privileged i is'but an embodi- 
ment-of their own privileges and "by: 
this. tokeri alone is an illusion, 
which” pafalyses’ the ‘ techhócratic- 
imagination with the’ force of the 
original sin: Little wonder that the’ 
‘cult of progress reached its’ climax’ 
at the moment when British pros- 
perity, power ` and sélf-confidence 
were at their height.’26 Therefore, 
the reason why ‘British writérs and 
British historians- were among the 
most ardent votaries of the cult™is` 
self-evident. But not so is the reason: 
why even Karl Marx, a radical alien- 
who was critically examining the- 
very physiology of the’ process, 
failed to reject the idea or rather the 
illusion of progress, which continues 
to endure to this day- only because 
the mounting costs of sustaining it 
have always been, and are’ still 
being, passed on in terms of depri- 
vations to the underlying majorities, 
and in terms of increasing. entropic 
decay to the natural -system. 


But, historiography, and Marxist 
historiography not excluded, has 
failed to perceive, much less empha- 
size, the making of an apocalyptic 
catastrophe of dimensions and 
intensity both unprecedented in the 
past and unexceedable in the future, 


25. Henry Adams, The Degradation of 
the Democratic Dogma, Macmillan, New 


. York, 1949, p. 214. 


26 .E.H. Carr. op. cit., p. lil. 


if indeed there could be a future. 


Rather, it continues to be obsessed 
with the idea of progress as mani-: 


fested in the growing powers of 
science and technology. It remains 
largely unconcerned with the accre- 
tion of power as a crime against 
large masses of our race as also with 
the explosion of poverty, pollution 
and inflation — in sum, with societal 
dysfunction — as a punishment 
suffered not by the powers that be 
but again by the powerless them- 
selves. 


L, is only natural that with. a- 


philosophy that is anything but and. 
with a historiography that is ditto, 
Marxism does not have a political 
economy which would be . something 
to bé written home. about. The. 
essential tragedy of Marxism in. this. 
as in the other two respects is that- 
it-was-born at a time when - history, . 
having already given birth to it, was. 
nurturing a most illusive and a most, 
illuding - civilization that ever .had™ 
been. Indeed, so illusive and illuding: 
that even now when it ought to be, 
pérfectly easy to see it for what it is,: 
not a few people find it impossible. 


to reject it as a model of develop-, 
ment and progress. Therefore, my, 
primary. purpose in . developing. a- 
critique of  Marx's economics is. 


notto show where exactly he went 
wrong but in showing where he went, 
wrong, to try to encourage. his 
disciples to see that it is time. now 
to wake up. . 


- I must also take note of the fact: 
that in engaging the ghost of Marx 
in debate, I have a distinct 'advant- 
age' over him — the advantage of 
hindsight. And, this I have a per-. 
fectly legitimate right to exploit. 
Specifically, it inheres in my know- 
ledge to the effect that what he saw 
to be the most explosively produc- 
tive and progressive civilization that 
man had ever known is turning out 
to be the one episodic civilization 
that man may ever have experienced 
in the past and the like of which he 
may never see in the future, if 
indeed he has a future. 


This isa easy to see. Man is be- 
lieved to have been around on this 
planet for a million years or so: in 


other words, for about 10,000 cen- . 


turies. But the contemporary indus- 
trial civilization is the briefest ofa - 


wa 
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_- civilizations known to history and 
. to pre-and proto-histories as 
well: it is essentially a spectacular 
episode in.the entire vastness of 
human time. Indeed, to be able to 
count the number. of centuries over 
which it has spanned itself or is 


likely to, we would hardly need. 
more than two fingers of one of our . 


f , hands. 


Besides, if we were to takë note 
< of its hyper-industrial stage alone, 
' we would not have to go back in 

. history far beyond the early 1940s. 
For it is to that period that the 


It follows that. what we have to 


-be concerned with are not the more 
.or less putative. 


social-structural 
differences between tbe land of 
socialism and the world of capita- 


-lism but the ideological commitment 


of both to.the hyper-industrial civi- 
lization of today which cannot but 
promote an inexorable accumulation 
and concentration. of power and to 
& destruction and disposal of the 
resources of the earth. It follows 
also that in asserting that the bour- 
geoisie had created ‘more massive 


. and more colossal productive forces' 


origins of both the defining and , 


. quite evidently terminal maladies 
‘of the industrial ‘civilization 


of . 


today — maladies, moreover, which . 


oblige one to describe it as *hyper"- 
` industrial — can be.traced. For, it 
was in. 1942 that Enrico Fermi pro- 
' duced the first ever man-made and 
self-sustaining nuclear chain re- 
7 action; and by a strange coincidence 
it was in the same year too that 


“DDT began to: be used on a large | 


“scale, ‘as an insecticide. 


f T point I am EE to make 
" here is this: in the world of today, 


nuclear physics and petrochemistry. 


- have together become the very per- 
. fect symbols and at the,same -time 
the most daunting vehicles of. abso- 
lute power. This power manifests 
itself..in an entirely unprecedented 
and a most frenzied and accelerating 
- depletion. of terrestrial, resources. 
In support, one would have to note 
only that the amount of oil extrac- 
: ted the world over-during the decade 
of the -1960s was the same as was 
-extracted. during the century that 
preceded it. Nicholas Georgescu- 
.Roegen has drawn attention to a 
similar intensification of the extrac- 
tion of coal as well. Besides, the 
land- of socialism seems to be as 
morbidly addicted to an accelerating 
consumption of terrestrial capital as 
the world. of capitalism. In fact, it 
is since 1974 that the Soviet Union 
-has enjoyed the dubious distinction 
.of-being the- -world/s- largest oil 
*producer' and in.the-year 1980 its 
-ayerage daily ‘output’ of oil was 12 
million barrels... An. irrational cor- 
.porate., economy; which’ is. .petro- 
-chemically more .drained- shows to 
a rational; socialist: and centrally- 
“planned economy] the ‘mirage of, its 
own future. os 


than had- been created by all the 


preceding generations of mankind , 


taken together, Marx and Engels 


made one of the most mislpading ; 
. on selling as well. The only.way sell- 


statements of all time. 


E; ; as- is now becoming ever 


clearer, what the bourgeoisie had 
done was not to create any forces of 


.production at all, but to unleash the 


E 


forces of disposal. It is of the utmost . 


"importance to recognize this as the 


. unique contribution of the industrial 


"bourgeoisie. To be sure, the hundred 


odd years that: Marx and Engels were * 


talking about did mark ‘off all that 


had gone before from all that came 
after. But this was for a reason 
entirely. different from the one that 
they gave. This is easy, to see. All 
pre-market, economies, no. matter 


.how separated in time and space and 


no- matter. how disparate - in other 


_ respects, had one.thing in-common: 
_the-centrality of consumption. as a 


ands what. is; more; ; cri ritical, - 
when the economy, is a.process insti- 


goal and therefore the. primacy -of 
production as a pursuit. 


With the ascendancy of the bour- 
'geoisie, and indeed for the first time 


-ever in history, consumption lost its 


centrality and production its pri- 
macy. From now on, accumulation 
of money -and- indeed of power was 
to be the goal of.those who took the 
decisions that mattered, and selling, 
their obsession. This replacement of 
production by selling is nothing but 
the very essence of what happened 


.in economic history. It might be 
argued that since in any case nothing 


could be sold. without being. produc- 
ed, to emphasize selling. in. place of 
production. is merely-to make. & dis- 


ocn without a difference: 


hz 4 -4 
2 Bub ‘still, the: ditférenoc i is boni 
“For, 


tuted for the sake of consumption 
and social provisioning, production 
is a more or less well-defined activity 
generating use-values. And it is well- 
defined in the sense that it.is well- 
delimited: there are built-in physical 
limits to production as a genuine, 
need-satisfying activity. 


It is only when need-satisfaction 
is replaced by accumulation of 
exchange-value as the predominant 
economic concern of the dominant 
class that selling replaces production 
as the primary economic pursuit of 
the society in question. In this situ- 
ation, if production remained con- 
fined to the satisfaction of genuine 
needs, there would be obvious limits 


ing can free itself. of these limits is 


‘for it to cause.production to be dis- 


engaged from need-satisfaction and 
to be hooked on. instead. to, wants 


.Which, being artificially created and 


stimulated, are for ever beyond satis- 


faction. An unending proliferation ' 


of energy-intensive ‘ungoods’, which 
‘moreover only the affluent may hope 
to- acquire, may be cited in suppor 


it follows that just any increase in 


' economic activity may not signify an 


authentic increase in economic out- 
put. Whether such in fact and not 


“merely in ‘fiction’ is the case will 
>depend largely on the precise com- 
position of the output. And it.is this 


today. 


: composition which is basic to the 


orgies of. eousanipuoa taking place 


21. 


B. consumerism, of which ex- 


‘pense account luxury is an essential 


part, is only: one consequence “of 
selling ‘pursued as an obsession by 
the dominant class; militarism is 
another. And both are highly effec- 
tive methods of disposing of the 
limited resources of a -very finite 
planet. It ought to be evident now 
thatin its period. of ascendancy ‘of 
“scarce one hundred years’ what the 
bourgeoisie did was not to release 
any forces ‘of production but, ‘ds 
already suggested, to unleash the 
forces of disposal and therefore. of 
destruction. It is these forces which 
have’ continued: to expand Ever since, 


‘not thé: forces ‘of production ‘which 


in any. casé. could: ‘not--even continue 


‘to. expand- ad-“infinitum, "given. the 


essential’ ee of: ‘Basic human 
needs. y f 
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This suggests a most important 
conclusion, which is that capitalism 
cannot even be described as a mode 
of production proper. For, what 
matters under capitalism is not the 
production of products but the pro- 
duction of demand. In other words, 
itis Disposal, not production, which 
is the capitalist pursuit sui generis; 
and this in the sense that capitalism 
is the very first and also the only 
conceivable socio-economic forma- 
tion in history which cannot even 
afford to retain the basic primacy of 
production. 


It follows that if any country seeks 
sincerely to undergo socialist trans- 
formation and does not merely: pre- 
tend to do so, it would do well to 
avoid like the plague anything like 
*catching up with America' in terms 
both of the composition and the 
quantum of output. Or, rather, for 
what passes for output, but in effect 
is, to coin an Orwellian term, noth- 
ing but ‘unoutput’ pure and simple. 
For, among other things it cannot 
but destroy the very ethics of egality 
in terms of which alone can we hope 
to evolve a non-spurious kind of 

£ socialism. 


I, follows that just as capitalism 


or rather the high capitalism of - 


today has evolved its own basket of 
proliferating ungoods in order only 
to see its nemesis in them, socialism 
can hope to endure if and only if it 
does not fail to evolve a basket of 
goods very much its own. This seems 
to be an extremely vital and a per- 
fectly self-evident point. Even so, 
most people find it very difficult to 
accept it. What surprises me most, 


UY. however, is the fact that even a mind 


as sophisticated as Andreas Papan- 
-dreou seems unable to comprehend 
it. Instead, he considers it feasible at 
-Jeast in principle to determine the 
social costs of producing a given 
output under two different social 
systems and then to find out which 


ee . Of the two was relatively wasteful.?? 


But what Andreas Papandreou 


... fails to appreciate or at least to 


emphasize is the fact that the irra- 


.' tionality of a prodigal social order 
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Ae ws 27. Andreas Papandreou, op. cit., p. 45. 


like the high capitalisms of today is, 
.in the first place, manifested in the 
very composition of its output. This 


means that the rationality of a 
rational social system will also have 
to manifest itself in, more than in 
anything else, the composition of its 
own product. It will therefore be 
impossible to compare the social 
costs incurred under different social 
systems for the extremely simple 
reason that the social products, com- 
posed in one case of ungoods and 
in the other of goods, will them- 
selves be different. 


T is a point which Marx him- 
self would not find easy to appre- 
ciate. In support of this assertion, 
one has only to refer to the two 
‘formulas’ which he articulated in 
order to explain what happens when 
a pre-capitalist formation is super- 
seded by capitalism: C-M-C and 
M-C-M. The first symbolizes a situa- 
tion in which the producer starts 
with some commodity C, disposes it 
of for money M and then buys 
another C. However, under capita- 
lism, the capitalist starts with M, 
acquires materials in order to pro- 


` duce commodity C and sells it in 


order to get more of M than he had 
in the beginning. 


But things are not so simple as 
they seem. What Marx ignores or 
fails to appreciate is the fact that in 
the very act of moving from the end 
of one formula, to the centre of the 
other, C itself undergoes a change 
so vital that the two situations 
cease altogether to be comparable. 
The pre-capitalist C has to satisfy 
the needs of consumption; the 
capitalist C those of accumula- 
tion. That is to say, the second C 
has to meet the dictates of disposal. 
This explains why in the pre-capita- 
list situation, no one ever talks of 
product multiplication, accelerated 
obsolescence or, in general, of sales 
promotion. But no one can think of 
capitalism, of high capitalism in any 
case, without emphasizing these 
culture categories. 


It follows that if the historical 
move towards capitalism could not 
but entail a sea change in the nature 
and composition of the goods 
basket, a genuine supersession of 
capitalism must also entail a change 
therein once again. But while the 
transformation in the structure of 
production brought about by capita- 
lism has turned out to be entirely 


destructive of the human habitat 
itself, the transformation which its 
non-spurious supersession will bring 
about will restore the habitat of man 
and therefore man himself to health 
again. 


Eu then, is the meaning of the 
entropic conception of reality: it 
argues little but the extreme neces- 
sity of an attenuation of power and 
of a quantum and composition of 
output so regulated as to satisfy the 
basic needs of all rather than the 
self-inflating and also artificially 
inflatable wants of the few. It rejects 
the very idea of the conquest of 
nature which the mechanistic para- 
digms, Marxism not excluded, have 
tried to sel and which promise 
little but societal dysfunction. The 
acceptance of the entropic world- 
view is in fact essential to our very 
survival. In consequence, its impor- 
tance can never be exaggerated. I 
was not a little dismayed, therefore, 
when Professor Ignacy Sachs, an old 
and a very dear friend, suggested to 
me recently that I was probably 
over-emphasizing the importance of 
the Law of Entropy which in any 
case is an obvious fact of life. — ' 


Iam no Galileo. But I am sure he 
also would have been dismayed in 
the extreme if Cardinal Baronius, 
his close friend and the author of 
the famous remark that the Bible 
only teaches us how to go to Heaven, 
not how the heavens go, would have 
advised him not to insist on the 
acceptance of the helioventric con- 
ception of reality. For; after all, it 
wás no more than a fact of life. For 
as I see it, a misconception entrench- 
ed so deeply as the mechanistic 
world-view can be dispelled only by 
insisting on the paramount impor- 
tance of accepting the entropic 
world-view. But the moment we see 
this we begin to see Marxism as a 
hotch-potch of: philosophy which 
seeks to explain something which 
doesn’t even exist; history which 
misperceives an unsustainable -acce- 
leration as an unfettering of produc- 
tive energies; and economics which 
fails to take cognizance of the 
ominous degeneration in the com- 
position of industrial output. Verily, 
it could well be one of the crassest 
and most egregious fallacies ever to 
have emanated from the mind of 
man. ` 


Ye 
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A History of Urdu Literature - 
-Second Edition ' š : ` 
MUHAMMAD SADIQ : B. 
First published in 1964, A History of Urdu Literature soon ~ 
: 
I 





established itself as an authoritative work on the subject. For 
the second edition, the author has thoroughly revised the text 
and added much new material. In particular, Nazir 
Akbarabadi now has a full chapter to himself, The chapters 
entitled ‘Best sellers’ and ‘Firaq, ‘Josh, Hafiz and Others’ 
cover authors not included in the earlier edition and the 
discussion of modern literature gives a detailed account on 
post-Iqbal developments. 


Pfizer India: ; 
Profile of a Responsible à 
Corporate Citizen 


Thirtythree years of Pfizer operations in India have 
brought to the country a number of tangible benefits. In ^ 
several areas, the. Company has contributed significantly 
Over the years both to the nation's exchequer and to the 
health and well-being of its people. Here are some of the 
salient contributions made by Pfizer dunng the 33 years of 
its existence in the country; d 


eThe Company commenced operations in India as early 
as 4950. 


ePfizer has two manufacturing units in India—one at 

~ Chandigarh and the other on the Thane-Belapur Road, 
near Bombay, A third plant is neanng completion at 
Kalyani in West Bengal. 


€ Pfizer commencecd basic manufacture of isonicotinic 
acid hydrazide in 1956 — protein hydrolysate in 1956— 
tetracycline and oxytetracycline in 1961— para-amino- 
salicylic acid in 1961—chlorpropamide in 1966. 


®Today the Company has an employee force exceeding 
2.200 and all of them are Indians. Over 1300 employees 
. have completed more than 20 years of service . 


* The lowest paid ernployee in the Company gets approxi- 
mately Rs 1300/- per month plus benefits. 


Pfizer became a Public Limited Company as early as 
1966 and now has more than 40,000 shareholders 
holding 40 per cent Equity Shares. ` 


* Pfizer India's earnings from exports over the last many 
years have exceeded their total remittance abroad for the 
same period. : 


For introducing new Pfizer discoveries in India the ^ 
Company does not pay any royalty or technical fees to its 
associates abroad, E 


*The Company's Research and Development Labora- i 
tones carry out on a continuing basis important pro- 
grammes of product development, process improve- 
ment and import substitution. 


@in 1982 Pfizer made the following contribution to the 
exchequer; Direct taxes Rs, 3.48 crores —Indirect taxes 
Rs. 10,41 crores— Tota! Rs, 13.89 crores. 


@ internationally Pfizer today has 140 manufacturing units 
and the Indian operation has an access to the improve- 
ments and developments that are taking place in any of 
these centres. In 1982, Pfizer spent on a worldwide basis, , 4 H 
190 crores of rupees on Research and Development. 


* The Company has one of the most modern and upto: 
date quality control laboratories in the country manned 
by highly qualified scientific personnel. 


®The Companys productrange today covers pharma- 
ceuticals, vitamins and nutritional products, animal 
health products and pharmaceutica! chemicals. 


Rs 225 


Stones of the Empire 
The Buildings of the Raj 
JAN MORRIS with SIMON WINCHESTE 


No empire in history built so variously as the British Empire 
in India: buildings: domestic and commercial, military and 
scholastic, functional and ornamental, all attest to the 
richness of an imperial presence that lasted — from the first 
drading settlement to the end of the Raj. This book is the first 
to describe the whole range of British constructions in India, 
but it is no mere gazetteer. Jan Morris’s text and Simon 
Winchester's photographs and captions illustrate these 
buildings not merely as physical objects, but as reflections of 
an empire's mingled emotions. With Stones of Empire as their 
guide, travellers to India, and armchair voyagers too can | 
discover an enterprise in architecture, engineering and social, 


adaptation unique in human history. 
Rs 210 


Sugarcane and Sugar in Gorakhpur 
SHAHID AMIN - 


*What elephants are to merchandise, sugarcane is to 
agriculture’ — runs a local proverb around Gorakhpur in 
eastern U.P. Shahid Amin comprehends the significance of 
this dehati maxim by focusing attention on the sugarcane 
production processes of peasants in the Gorakhpur region. 
Instead of confining his study to questions that economic 
historians routinely ask about the pyramid of property rights, 
differentiation within the peasantry, the movements of 
population, prices, rent, revenue, etc., Amin abstracts from 
-all these questions the conditions under which the 
reproduction of small peasant economies came to be 
dependent on cultivation of sugarcane for the market. $2 
; s 


Pakistan: The Roots of Dictatorship 
Edited by HASSAN GARDEZI and 
JAMIL RASHID : 


Pakistan: The Roots of Dictatorship presents a comprehensive 
analysis of the structure and dynamics.of Pakistani society 
today. Written by eminent Pakistani scholars, including 
Hamza Alavi. Feroz Ahmed, Zafar Shaheed, Aijaz Ahmad, 
Anis Alam and many others, this book analyses the grave 
crises that have faced Pakistan since Independence — the vast 
migrations, the social polarization, sectarian violence, civil . 
War, economic recession and military rule. The role of the: 
„State, the military and the bureaucracy are discussed. 

| Pakistan's growing dependence on international borrowing 


and the export of manpower is made clear. And special i i f j 

attention is given to the role of resurgent Islamic ideology. . SCIENCE FOR THE WORLD'S WELL-BEING 
f "Rs 130, PHARMACEUTICALS 

by i . VITAMIN AND NUTRITIONAL PRODUCTS : 


E n ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
1 i - PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 


vA, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ' 
OP 2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, ` 
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THE INDIAN LEFT: Critical Appraisals. 


by Bipan Chandra. Vikas, Delhi, 1983. 


^ 


Edited 


dc 


IN.1983,a Marx centenary year, communist Left 
politics in India was about 60 years old (compared 
to mass politics by the Congress, which was about 
65 years old). Communist Left politics was seemingly 
indestructibly entrenched as the major political force 
in West Bengal and Tripura and, perhaps, in Kerala. 
But West Bengal, Tripura and Kerala are now peri- 
pheral to Indian politics (and their role is being 
increasingly peripheralised). In the expanding centre 
of Indian politics, Indian communism has a bare 
presence (which has, moreover, been receding in 
‘recent years, compared to the situation from the 
mid-thirties to the early sixties). 


Of course, there may, perhaps will inevitably, be, 

‘a dramatic change in the Indian political landscape 
in the next few years, bringing about a major turn- 

ing-point in the fortunes of the communist parties. 

The best outcome from their point of view could be 

a re-expansion in the ‘grey’ areas such as Bihar and 

Maharashtra; re- emergence (at the expense of' a 

retreating Congress (I) in Karnataka, Andhra, and 

(more doubtfully) in Punjab, or even in Assam, and 

even & token: presence, for the first time, in a loose 

semi-confederal and interim central coalition struc- 

ture, on sufferance from strongly emerging non- 
: Congress but also non-communist ‘regionalised’ poli- 
‘tical forces whosé prototypes are the recently emerged 
Telugu Desam, or the older Dravida Kazaghams or 

"the Kashmir National Conference, or the Akali Dal. 


The worst outédme would be the further consolida: 


^ tion of the communist Left only in their peripheral 


-retreats, where they will be further peripheralised, 

: pursued relentlessly by.a strengthened, monocentric 

"Congress. (1) trying to rule HIM from à single poli- 
; tical centre. dre À 


4 


The book under review is an informative, some- 


what ruthless critique of Indian communism as the 
only surviving ‘Left’? in Indian politics. Like other 
recent, will-researched studies. (monographs. or 
books) on the political history of modern India, 
it grapples with the underlying issues which must be 
understood if anyone is to face up to, or take a hand 
in shaping, the political shape of things in Hun: in 
the next few years. 
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The eight monographs the book contains cover a 
wide spectrum of Indian politics, viz. (i) The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties 1926-30 (formed by 
undercover Indian ‘communist groups) (Aditya- 
Mukherjee); (ii) Nehru and the Emergence of the Left 
Bloc, 1927-29 (Sashi Joshi); (iii) Colonial Railway: 
men and British Rule, 1919-1922 (Lajpat Jagga); (iv) 
Nationalism, Third International and Indian 'Com- 
munists, 
tion of Anti-Landlord Movement with the Move- 
ment Against Imperialism — the Case of Malabar, 
1935-39 (K. Gopalankutty); (vi) CPI and the Paki- 
stan Movement (Sri Prakash); (vii) A Strategy in 
Crisis — The CPI Debate, -1955-56 (Bipan Chandra); 
(viii): Communists and Peasants in Punjab: A Focus 
on the Muzara Movement in Patiala, 1937-53 
(Mridula Mukherjee). ; ; 


As becomes clear at first glance, the main focus is 


on Indian communists and the Indian Congress ((i), 


1934-39 (Bhagwan Josh); (v) The Integra- - l 


(ii); Gv), and (vii) are directly. about communist- :.-^ -'” 


congress relations; (v), (vi) and (viii) are largely ^; 


preoccupied with this, (iii) touches upon this) But 


the origins of politics among the "workérs ((iii)), 


among peasants ((v), (viii)) and among people of the 


Indian Princely States (viii) are also discussed, though . 
"these specific focal points of Indian politics are some- 


what unrepresented in the surveys. 


Also, the omission of the crucial 1940- 1950 and 


.the post-1956 periods from the main period studies, "s 


58. 


` as well as only incidental references to these periods 


in some of the papers included, e.g., (vi) and (viii) 
leave large gaps in the data base which, if filled, 
would probably, as suggested below, upset the main 
conclusions reached by all the contributors to this 
volume. 
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The main themes common to all'the contributions 
are: 1. Emergent Indian nationalism of the 1920s 
was a political protest against British imperialism 


` and had nothing to do with, or at least was not the 


product of expanding capitalist property and produc- 
tion relations in Indian society, and the makings of 
an Indian bourgeoisie (see (vi) in the above list of 
contributions), or several Indian ‘nationality’ bour- 
geoisies. 


2. The Indian National Congress was the nucleus 
of a ‘historical bloc’ of contending classes with a 


common interest against British imperialism, none - 


of whom served any sectional class interests by 
dominating or trying to dominate the Congress orga- 
nisation (see in particular (ii) and (iv)). 


3. The Indian communists denied 1 and 2, and 
were mainly responsible for forcing the .Congress 
Left headed by Jawaharlal Nehru to surrender to 
the (Gandhian) Congress Right and, also, forcing 
both the Congress Left and Right to surrender to the 
Right secessionist Pakistan movement (see mainly 
(i), (i, (iv), (vii) with some Sade of difference 
between (ii), (iv), and (vii). ] 


As the reviewer has understood it, these are the 
main messages of these contributions. As such, they 
represent a long overdue articulation of Nehru's 
*near-Marxist ‘Indian paradigm’ of the 1930's cón- 
traposed both to the ‘Gandhian’ paradigm for India 
— which has gained in popularity especially since 


: the recent Jaya Prakash movement — as well as to 


the Indian communist paradigm. 


Moreover, it is also sharply demarcated from what 
is referred to on p. 191 as 'Joshism' in the Indian 
communist movement, i.e., the trend represented by 
the late Puran Chand Joshi which is often vaguely 
regarded as representing ‘Nehruism’ inside the Indian 
communist movement, ((iv), (vi) and (vii) are parti- 
cularly critical, perhaps a little over-critical of P.C. 
Joshi). But this is perhaps understandable: for, Joshi 
wanted a Congress Left headed by Nehru to be 
brought under communist hegemony, rather than a 
communist Left under Nehru's theoretical, political 
and practical leadership. Logically, the upholders 
of the “Nehru paradigm’ as worked out in this 


volume ought to attack ‘Joshism’, and even bracket" 


it with the bete noire of the true Nehruite Left, viz. 
*Ranadivism' (as the author of (iv) has done on p. 
191).- : 


j . 
The conservatives among Indian communists are 
likely to adopt an instantly. dismissive attitude to 


these papers, especially because there is a suggestion 
that in recognition of the Congress as a ‘new’ type of 
party — a party of the ‘historic bloc’ there should 
have been a decision in the late 1930s to ‘dissolve 
(e) the separate organisational existence of the 
Communist Party’ (in (iv) p. 187). But the rational 


Left, communist or not, should try to formulate a > 


convincing argument against the 3-point verdict 
against the communist Left put forward in this 
volume, if only because the other contributors do not 
necessarily express such a view, and (vii) definitely 
rejects any proposal for dissolution of the separate 
organisational existence of the communist party. 
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So far. as this reviewer is concerned, he has the 
following doubts and objections about the 3-point 
critique summarised above. i 


Theme I: Indian nationalism as a purely political 
or 'super-structural phenomenon’ which was (and, 
by implication is) ‘neutral’ with reference to what 
in Marxian terminology is called ‘the economic basis’ 
or the production and . property-relations or the 
‘mode of production’. Comment: One can agree that 
nationalism is not necessarily or purely the product 


of the development of capitalist or bourgeois relations 


of production. (Even West European nationalism 
crystallised during the absolute monarchies of centra- 
lized feudalism). But modern nationalism has’ every- 
where been for or against capitalism and socialism 
(even the Islamic nationalism of Khomeini’s Iran or 
of the martial law regime of Pakistan aim at esta- 
blishing precise variants of bourgeois production and 
property relations). It is hard to agree with Shri 
Prakash. writing (vi) above, that neither the Con- 
gress nor the Pakistan movement in pre-1947 India 
had anything to do with the actual or potential 
development of capitalist relations for the benefit, 
primarily, of the mercantile, industrial and agrarian 
capitalist classes, as well as, of course, the urban 
professional classes. 


Still less can one agree that the regional nationa- 


lism of the alternating DMK's, or the Telugu Desam, 


or the older Akalis and Kashmir National Con- 
ference, or the more recent Assam Gana Sangram 
Parishad of more recent years has nothing to do 
with the development of capitalist property relations. 
Facts — especially of the 1940-47 period, as well as 
the post-1955 period „somewhat neglected in these 
studies — make it difficult to agree with Shri 
Prakash's conclusion on this point. (He is right, 
however, in showing convincingly that the Marxian 
theory of the national question is highly tentative, 
and in need of being worked out systematically). 


Theme 2: The Indian Congress ds the nucleus of 
a ‘historic bloc’ of all classes rather than as an 
instrument of Indian bourgeois hegemony over all 
anti-imperialist classes. Comment: The Indian bour- 
geoisie, like the bourgeoisie in many, if not most 


P. 
shy 


Am 


other countries (e.g., France, United Kingdom, the 
United States) has practised a carefully worked out 
division of labour between its economic wing (the 
‘economic bourgeoisie’ including the present day 
*[ndian monopoly houses’). and its political ‘general 
staff’ (the ‘political bourgeoisie’), dating back to the 
formative years of the 1920s. Then a still predomi- 
nantly merchant bourgeoisie, chiefly under the 


. leadership .of G.D. Birla, established a ‘historic 


bloc’ involving both the Right-wing leader of Con- 
gress: mass politics, Gandhi, and the Left-wing 
leader of Congress mass politics, Nehru, (Rajat 


Ray's well-known book is one of those which pin- 


points this, putting scattered but conclusive evidence 
together in one place). 


The distinctive features of this ‘compact’ were that 
(i) the ‘economic bourgeoisie’ accepted the political 
discipline of the ‘political bourgeoisie’ to resist 
British imperialism politically (by extra-parliamen- 
tary non-cooperation and’ civil disobedience plus 
parliamentary deadlocks, boycott of elections in 
order to win elections etc.) in order (ii) to secure 
better and better terms for economic collaboration 


for accelerated industrial development on the initia- , 


tive of the Indian bourgeoisie, (iii) on the basis of 
the establishment and extension of an apparatus of 
State capitalism in India which was increasingly 
brought under the political (extra-parliamentary as 
well as parliamentary) control of the rising all- 
India ‘national’ bourgeoisie (until Partition in 1947), 


. which involved (iv) (a) State control over- private 
-enterprise extending to agriculture from the depres- 


sion years to the second world war, (b) nationalisa- 
tion of British-owned railways already in the 1920s 
(extended by Nehru's Successor, Indira Gandhi, to 
Indian-owned private enterprises also), (c) centra- 
lised State-planning of the State-owned and State- 
licensed sector (nominally by the Planning Com- 
mission and the Reserve Bank, but always de facto 
— from the Second Plan onwards — from the Prime 


Minister's office) on the basis of (d)a permanent ; 


commitment to a ‘mixed (capitalist) economy' con- 


. Sisting of a privately-owned and managed and a 


State-owned and managed sector (epitomised in the 
documents of the National Planning Committee of 
the 1930s, the Bombay. Plan of the 1940s, Nehru's 
parliamentary statements on planning and his state- 
ments to Tibor Mende ete). : 


All dics hard and quite conclusive facts, ignored 
(the reviewer has not found a single reference to 
Rajat Ray’s references to the data of the 1920s; the 
data of the 1940-55 period has been left out because 
of ‘gaps’ in the period studies referred to earlier), or 
under-played (e.g., in (vi) and (vii)) make it diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to accept the thesis that the 
Congress was not a political party led by the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 
volume are quite right and quite successful in docu- 


menting the ‘historic’ fact that all the different trends © 


within- the Indian communist movement tied them- 
selves up in knots in trying to unravel the complex 
dialectics of the relationship between the Congress 
Party and the Indian bourgeoisie.) 


(However, the contributors to this. 


Theme 3: The Indian communists, denying 1 and 
2 forced the Nehru-led Congress Left to surrender to 


a Congress Right, at first Gandhian, and. then — 


this is made almost explicit in Bipan Chandra’s (vii) 

— the Indira Gandhian Congress(I). Comment: On 
the contrary: the Nehru-led Congress Left outman- 
oeuvred both the Gandhian Congress Right, as well 
as the communist Left (to say nothing of other 
shades of the-Congress Left such as the trend led by 


Subhas Bose, Jaya Prakash Narayan-led Congress - 


Socialists, the Ram Manohar Lohia-led socialists 
who organised the 1942 Quit India movement). The 
Congress Right was pulverised (with remnants having 
a brief revenge during the Janata regime), the com- 
munist Left was first turned into a licensed disloyal 
opposition (in the mid-fifties) and then into a Left 
opposition pitted against the Congress increasingly 


. dominated by the Congress(I) reincarnation of the 


Nehru-led Congress Left as an unlicensed ‘total’ 
opposition. There are indications that where the 
communist Left is strongly entrenched, i.e., in West 
Bengal and Tripura, it is under increasing tempta- 
tion to adopt the Congress Left paradigm of’ Nehru 
and use it to fight the rule at the centre of the succes- 
sors to Nehru, i.e., the Congress(I). 


The stress laid in all the papers in the volume on 
the need for a ‘total rectification’ of the Indian com- 
munist paradigm to make it relevant to Indian con- 
ditions is justified. But the attempts made by them 
to construct an alternative paradigm are not very 


promising. The reason seems to be that all of them 


are ‘prisoners’, in the company of the Indian com- 
munists they criticise of certain. assumptions which 
are common to the paradigms of Nehru, the Colonial 
Thesis of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, and 
what is called in this volume the P. 51 paradigm (the 
Draft Communist Party programme of 1931). 


` The first of these is the dogma that a ‘transition . 


to capitalism’ must be completed throughout India 
before the .task of building a socialist economy and 
society can begin. In fact, on any serious reckoning 
— unless definitions are mixed consciously or un- 
consciously and empirical evidence taken into account 
selectively — the process of establishing a dominant 


-capitalist mode of production or capitalist property - 


relations was completed in India long ago. The 
dominant Congress Left now manages a developing 
capitalist economy which they are integrating with 
the world capitalist economy on terms which have 
so far been on the whole increasingly favourable to 
the Indian bourgeoisie (though not to other classes). 
A ‘rectified’ Indian communist paradigm must find a 
method of resisting this consolidation of Indian capi- 
talism.under Left Congress leadership if Indian com- 
munism is to spread out over India. But to succeed 
its alternative pàradigm must be a socialist one, 
offering to the masses something better than the 
State-capitalist paradigm of the Congress Left or its 


_‘regionalised’ alternatives. Where the communist Left 


59. 
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` is strong it must show in practice that it has some- 


thing better to offer. 


Arun Bose 


SUBALTERN STUDIES II: Writings on South Asian 

rinde aak actioni eroi. cea a 
History and Society. Edited by Ranajit Guha. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1983. 


IN a review of Subaltern Studies I inan earlier 
issue of Seminar, this reviewer had complained about 
the slimness of the argument of the editor of this 
series. Now he wishes he had not, for two reasons. 
Ithas. been thought süfficient by most reviewers, 
since, to set themselves up as ‘subaltern-killers’ 
merely, it seems, through a criticism of the — we 
still think — misplaced emphasis in the introduction 
to Vol. I of this series. As this reviewer had said 
earlier, there were at least three very good pieces in 
that volume and this we must try to remember before 
we get excited about subaltérn bashing. Our second 
reason for regret is that the editor has now clarified 
for us (preface) that subaltern studies is a unity only 
because the authors happen to share similar interests 
and do not stake any claim to a commonly subscrib- 
ed conceptual status for the subject. Our earlier 
charge therefore does not stand if only because the 
ambiguity `of the editor; S earlier > Stance is now 
clarified. ; 


Subaltern Studies II hiis competently researched 
articles ge A. Das, G. Bhadra, G. Pandey, S. Henn- 
ingham, N . Chandra and D. Chakrabarty on popular 
protest, communalisin, the working class and 
agrarian society and a reflective essay by P. Chatterjee 
on peasant social structures. It also has an elegant 
piece by the editor on the prose of counter-insur- 
gency. This reviewer apologises here to the contri- 
butors to SS II and to the readers of Seminar for 
choosing to concentrate on what he considers to be 


the two most interesting articles of this volume. 


In Chakrabarty’s study of the jute workers of Cal- 
cutta, 1890 to 1940, an argument is developed along 
lines of Foucault’s suggestion regarding the interper- 
meation of modes of power and the processes of 
knowledge. The essay is a thoroughly’ researched 
piece.and convincingly demonstrates the unity of 
colonial state-regulations.on labour ‘welfare-control’ 


(would that be right, Dipesh?) and capital needs as. 


these fitted in with a changing social structure within 
which the jute industry of Calcutta was located. 
Empirically, and therefore for the theory which such 
sound empirical research suggests, it is indeed a 
valuable article. 


This reviewer would like to make two criticisms, 
though. The article could have made the same points 


with equal effect but over less space. Secondly, while ` 


the author indeed shows that the knowledge of work- 


' ing.class conditions was a complement of the struc- 


ture of the colonial jute industry, his argument that 
his essay is equally a history of the gaps in this 
knowledge is, we feel, stretching the point too far. 


^ 


: Romans. 


It is certainly a history of ‘imperfect? and ‘uneven’ 
knowledge resulting from the ‘rational’ deficiencies 
of the industrialsocial structure, and the evidence 
supports such a conclusion. À history of gaps would 


require a longer view of the discourse within which ' 


such gaps may be seen to exist, as in the case of the 
history of sexuality. 


R. Guha'sá is an analysis of the iure of us 


mentaries on experience, past and- present, „which 
make for much of the tendentiousness in the preju- 
diced accounts of the historian. Guha sees writings 


on peasant insurgency in colonial India as structured. 


at three kinds of levels: one, where prejudice arises 
from contemporaneity, the second at which prejudice 


is only slightly differently répresented primarily . 


because of distancing in time, and a third where the 


historian’s alternative consciousness (it may be socia- ` 


list or radical) is imposed on the insurgents’ articüla- 


"tion, divesting it of its historical authenticity. 
Guha’s emphasis itself is well worth taking seriously ' 


for it will encourage greater critical distancing. 


Built into this commendable goal however is a 
paradox.. The historian can hardly hope to escape 
from the subjectivity of his own objective stance (in 
the words of a writer not all that far removed from 
the enterprise of historians, "Nothing i is more subjec-? 


tive than objectivity blind to its subjectivity’). In one ;" 


way or another the outlines of the historian’s own 


context will always impinge’ on. the meaning of the 7 
perspective offered. While innate rhetoric therefore ~ 


indeed needs to be dumped in favour of a more dis- 
tanced critical writing, is a structural linguistic ana- 


lysis enough? Or.does not the prose of counter-. 


insurgency have to be qualified by not merely an eye 


to its built-in suggestiveness but also by an exami- ` 
nation of its common sense assumptions about. 


human behaviour which historians alltoo readily 
accept? And in this may perhaps be included the 
behaviour of the peasant rebel. 

Majid Hayat Siddigi 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN THE ANCIENT 


GREEK WORLD by G.E.M. de Ste. Croix. Duck- 





worth, London 1983 (second edition). 


“AFTER many years there is once again a detailed 


Marxist study of the Greek world in English. Ste. 
Croix’s research poifts to a major change from the 
earlier works of George Thomson and Margaret 
Wason, both of whom are in this book summarily 


dismissed as being of little consequence in Marxist . 


analyses of the ancient Classical society of the 
Mediterranean. Reading Ste. Croix is useful as an 
excursus into the change which has occurred among 
Marxist scholars working on the Greeks and 
His major debate is with historians such 
as Moses Finley, Vernant and’ Vidal-Naquet whose 
views he sometimes accepts but more often prefers 
‘to contradict. 
quality of an on-going debate with a scatter of 
personal preferences and asides characterised by .a 


The book therefore has the lively 


Lie 


ve^ 
$ 


dry humour and written in a comfortable and easy 
style. 


The author is familiar naturally with the sources 
of the period and with the writings of Marx; but 
what enriches the discussion is his further familiarity 
with other writings which have influenced the histo- 
rian's perspectives on society and economy. Thus his 
criticism of the approach of Weber is predictable but 
his endorsement of some, of Weber'$ analyses is a 
departure from those more narrowly Marxist histo- 
rians who find nothing worthwhile in Weber. Ste. 
Croix does not hesitate to use the parallels from 
sociology and social anthropology and moves easily 
into the realms of comparative method drawing on 
the history of other periods and other areas, as, for 
example, the writings of Rodney Hilton, Witold 
Kula and Eric Hobsbawm. 

Ste. Croix explains that his aim is to illustrate 
the value of Marx’s general analysis of society in 


- relation to the ancient Greek world, particularly the 


validity of the concept of class and class struggle. 


Covering a very large time span from 700 B.C: to 


A.D. 700, his study extends from Classical Greece to 
Hellenistic Asia Minor and includes the impact on 
the Greek world ofthe domination of the Roman 
empire. A major argument of the book,‘ namely, 
the gradual change from a slave society to a serf 
society, tends to get somewhat lost in this extensive 
coverage. 


The 700-odd pages are divided into two parts. In 
the first half the author deals with conceptual and 
methodological problems: the attempt to establish 
concepts and categories necessary to the study of the 
ancient world and the change which they underwent. 
The second part of the study tries to illustrate the 
usefulness of the concepts and methodology by 


- applying them to the specifics of Greek political 


forms, Roman domination, the ideology of the ‘pro- 
pertied" classes and the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. 


Ste. Croix argues that the propertied classes (to 
use his term) in the ancient world,derived their sur- 
plus from unfree labour of various kinds and. there- 
fore the historian has to` investigate the nature. of 
this unfree labour. The latter ranges from the forced 
labour of slaves to the legally free but factually 
bonded labour of serfs with a variety of intermediate 
categories. The historidn has also to assess the 
significance of these categories to the production of 
wealth. 


An equally important aspect is that the means of 
production was essentially land in spite of the seem- 
ing importance of commerce. Implicit in the argu- 
ment therefore is the Marxist periodisation of the 
slave mode of production in the Graeco-Roman 
world gradually giving way to the feudal mode of 
production based on serfdom in medieval Europe. 
However Ste. Croix does not treat it in a mechanical 
fashion. 


But where he tends to the mechanical is in his 
insistence.that the nature and quality of exploitation 


. literature of the times. 


are decisive in fixing a man's position in the social 
system. This excludes the input of status as derived 
from other activities which can act as modifiers. 
There is the further problem that even a reasonably 
precise measurement of exploitation is very difficult 
for ancient periods of history because of the limited 
data and the discussion inevitably draws on impres- 
sionistic evidence. The latter doubtless prevents the 
author from making his analysis as mechanical as 
the opening statement portends. 


Ste. Croix does not wait for a class to find its own 
consciousness but argues for the existence of classes 
on the basis of social divisions as reflected in the 
He objects to the views of 
Finley who prefers the concept of status rather than 
class in analysing Greek society and is unhappy 
with Vernant and Vidal-Naquet’s acceptance of the 
distinction between a fundamental contradiction 
(slaves and masters) and a principal contradiction 
(the rich and the poor among the free citizens), and 
their hesitation in applying the concept of class to 
slaves. Ste. Croix dismisses as ‘mere phrase-monger- 
ing’ the distinction between fundamental and 


. principal contradictions. 


For Vernant and Vidal-Naquet the class struggle 
was among the free citizens, between the propertied 
groups and the non-propertied. They exclude slaves 
as being legally and economically a different group. 


: But for Ste. Croix the slaves do constitute a class 


even though there is no class connection between 
them and the free citizens. 


However, even among slaves a distinction has to 
be made between the ordinary labourer, the better- 
off overseer and the positively wealthy slaves attach- 
ed to the imperial families. There is a clear- econo- 
mic differentiation, although legally they are all 
slaves. These differences and overlaps have led to 
some scholars doubting the degree to which slaves. 
can be said to constitute a class. The. quantitative 


answers remain tentative ‘since the estimated figures . 


of the ratio of slaves to free citizens vary from 3:1 
to 1:1. Here the question of status intrudes but Ste. 
Croix makes a concession to it soto voce and passes 
on! - 


He further argues that.a diss struggle does not 
have to be overt and can be reflected in passive 
resistance or even in the ideology by which masters 
persuade slaves to accept their low status. Class 
struggle has to be defined as based on the fact of 
exploitation and not necessarily on its overt politi- 
cal expression. This argument, based on ideological 
opposition, is at times over-simplified as in the case 
of Aristotle referring to the hostility between the 
rich and the poor to which Ste. Croix ascribes an 
almost proto-Marxist connotation. | 


Slavery alone does not exhaust the category of 


unfree labour and the author rightly argues that the 
other categories, even if they do not contribute 
equally to the prosperity of property owners do so 


; 
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substantially through their labour. These categories, 
including débt-bondage, serfs and hired labourers, 
are not sharply separated but are part of a ‘conti- 
nuum’ of different statuses: a point developed more 
fully by Finley. Debt bondage becomes more fre- 
quent in the centuries A.D. and the bondsman was 
rarely able to work back to his freedom. 


Ste. Croix's definition of serfdom is likely - to 
cause much controversy especially where he des- 
cribes Spartan helots as more serfs than slaves. 
He argues that the services performed by the serf 
were legally limited by contract, that the serf could 
raise a family and that the serf was tied to the land 
which he cultivated. Such a definition would apply 
to some categories of tenant farmers as well and 
Finley, for instance, speaks of tied tenants rather 
than serfs. Ste. Croix's definition also . precludes 
the labour which the serf was contracted to put 
into the lord's land and which was characteristic of 
medieval western Europe. A peasantry tied to the 
land does not in that alone constitute serfdom: a 
question which has been discussed recently in the 
context of whether there was feudalism in India. - 


The description of the gradual process in the early 
centuries AD, involving the shortage of slaves and 
their being permitted to establish families and homes 


on theland where they worked together with the . 


tying down of the cultivator to the land in the system 
of the ‘colonate’ which led to the gradual conversion 
of slave families into the ‘colonii? or tied tenants, 
provides an insight ‘into the roots of what was to 
emerge as west European serfdom. 


The second half of the book in which an attempt 
is made to apply the concepts does not in fact sug- 
-gest a uniform class struggle. One is left with the 
uneasy feeling that there were many levels of struggle 
involved in the changing political and economic 
scenes, of which even the level of an articulated class 
—struggle, between the  propertied and the non- 
propertied has to be juggled somewhat to be seen 
clearly. This is not to suggest that there was an 
absence of what might be broadly termed class 
struggle but that its character and manifestation was 
far more complex, with a variety of over-lapping 
situations, than is indicated in Ste. Croix's analysis. 


. Curiously, in this Section Ste. Croix confines his 
discussion to the hostility between the oligarchy 
(whether aristoi or patrician) and the people of low 
status (whether demos or plebian) both from the 
groups of free citizens. The infrequency of slave 
revolts in the Greek world as compared to the 
Roman, is not fully discussed in spite of such a 
comparison providing possible pointers to the nature 
of exploitation in the two societies. The class strug- 
gle among the free citizens as Ste. Croix describes it, 
took the form of the erosion of democracy by an 
insistence on property qualifications. 


This led to the exclusion of the non-propertied 
classes from participation in the formal, legislating 
assemblies. Yet, curiously, the struggle by the latter 


was not directed towards acquiring property or 
demanding the redistribution of property but, rather, 
in support of participating in political authority or 
else rebelling against oppressive taxation. This does 
raise the more general question of whether demands 
in such struggles in early societies were directed 
towards differeht perceptions and aspirations. as 
compared to industrial societies. 


There is much in this book which will be debated 
both by Marxists and non-Marxists. Ste. Croix has 
taken the argument out of the confines of orthodox 


.Marxism and raised, often implicitly, a number of 


questions which will require a more detailed analysis. 
The emphasis on land as the means of production 
results in a neglect of the role of commerce and of 
cities, which in the eastern Mediterranean in the 
latter half of the first millennium B.C. was as 
significant as agriculture, what with under-water 
archaeology adding fresh and significant evidence 
about trade. Since the ideology of the ancient Greeks 


emanated from city culture the social segments 


involved in urban centres merit more space than 
has been given them in this study. i 


The role of other causal factors, primarily demo- 
graphic and environmental, would have added sub- 
stance to the discussion and may well have led to 
the modification of some generalisations. To argue 
that the combination of unlimited economic and 
political power in the hands of the propertied class 
ultimately brought about the disintegration of the 
Roman empire is to so narrow down causal explana- 
tions as to virtually exclude a variety of important 
aspects, ` : 


If the decline of the Roman empire is important to 
the class struggle in the ancient Greek world as Ste. 
Croix suggests, then he should also have considered 
the now extensive debate on the demographic conse- 
quences of the shift of manpower from agriculture to 
the army as also the economic consequences of this 
shift. This would have a bearing on his discussion 
ofthe gradual conversion of the slave into a serf. 


The same subject would have profited from some 
consideration of the environmental and technological 
circumstances which encouraged this change and 


which varied from region to region even in the Greek - 


world, leave alone the, vast expanse of the Roman 
empire. But these aspects would have required the 
use of sources other than just the literatüre of the 
period, however extensive that might be and however 
well used by Ste. Croix. : i 


Judging by the congratulatory reviews which the 
first edition (1981) received from the ‘bourgeois 
liberal’ press, it may yet comé to be one of those 
books which emphasises the possibilities of a Marxist 
analysis in areas where it is not commonly applied 
and, what's more, does it with that rarity in Marxist 
writing: of being instructive and yet enjoyable to 
read. 


Romila Thapar 
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E I asked my dentist . 
why he thought Forhan's 
was good for me 





“Teeth last longer, when your 
gums are stronger ...^ 





And only Forhan's has an exclusive. 
astringent to strengthen gums. 












tightens them. 

aking them strong, 

and giving them 

a better grip on my 

Dr. R. J. Forhan, teeth. Thus giving 

an eminent American teeth a longer life. 
dentist. It’s something that acts Now I'll never use any other 
directly on gums, and actually toothpaste but Forhan's. 








The exclusive 
astringent in Forhan's, 
he told me, is an 
ingredient put in by 
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. Cotton to chemicals... 
Computers to tyre cord. 






The many faces of DCM. 
industry today. 








DCM's corporate character has 
crystallised in diverse forms to meet a AtDCM, every enterprise reflects the 
variety of needs. corporate credo to strike a harmony 

Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, industrial between Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, — venture is the result of management 
electronic business machines, foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
engineering products. experience, combined with a deep 

A pioneer in many of these understanding of industrial realities. 
fields, DCM is a reputed name in 
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Benefit from our 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air power | 
technology. — 


New additions to CP's 5 
expanding range ee 

TB-20} x 13 . . ; 
Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal, Reciproceting eto Ches TU 
Compressors. . 

500-RO-2 

Rotary, Portabla. Diesel Compressor. 
‘Tu’ & TU [oy 

Lubricated, Oi -tess Vertical, Reciprocating - 
Compressors. 


Plus 25 other proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description: Portable 
and Stationary. Electric motor/Diesei engine- 
driven Rotary and Reciprocating. Single- 
stage/Two-stage. Air-cooied /Water-cooled, 

_ Lubricated/Oil-less. Horizontal/Vertical. 
Single-acting /Double-acting. Balanced- 
opposed & tandem. In capacities from 
3 m3/min. (108 c.f.m.) to 114 .m3/min. 

(4000 c.f.m ) 


Together, our widest range for every need. 


Why. CP Compressors? 


CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship, and 
incorporate international designs and know- 
how. And they’ re backed by prompt and 
efficient service, both before and after sales. 
No wonder, CP-India are today the largest 
exporters of compressed air equipment to 
over 15 countries. 














Now, what can we offer you? Please contact our nearest branch for literature. 
. CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC I 
RC Ee, REY ES I TE) 


CONSOUDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. INDIA) LTO. 


CAUTION BOI L.E. Shastr! Marg, Mulund, Bomba 400080, Branches st: 30 A 
insist on genuine CP spares to keop è 





. Nehr: Road, Calcutta 700016. Eros Apartments, 56 Nehru Pisce, 
lew Dathi 110024. Finance House, Panula os os Road, Madres 600 002. 
ecpur —- Secunderabed — Gos — Bang: 


The power of alr harnessed for higher productivity. 


your CP compressed ait equipment 
working efficiently. 
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From arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope to thriving, busy E 


populace. The Changing Picture springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


roy Pd 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play: this role of-a catalyst in the development: 


and improvement of backward areas; 


, 


Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or lgatpuri— - 


wherever we go, we have looked to the needs and welfare of the community. 
Education, housing, ^health-care. And even civic amenities like proper roads, 


drinking water, gardens, power have 


The theme is to grow and develop to 


measure, what we reap from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 


of thinking that has become a way of 
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been our first priority. 
gether. To give back to society in no.small 
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The many faces of DCM. 







'"- DCM'scorporate character has industry today. ' 
crystallised in diverse forms to meeta At DCM, every enterprise reflects thë 
' variety of needs. corporate credo to strike a harmony 






Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, industrial between Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, ^ venture is the result of management 








. electronic business machines, foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
` engineering products. experience, combined with a deep 
A pioneer in many of these . understanding of industrial realities. 
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Suppliers to some of the world's leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
,outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. : 
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Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior f 
for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for w 


and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo: 
` adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension, ' 
pressure on position. reverse stitch ` E 
cloth. x ; control and 
-o 7 locking 
arrangement. 


iS eamiined feature for feature a better machines 
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23 A steelmaking furnace using basic oxygen process which results (n considerable Saving of energy. « 


|. When advanced technology is needed to. 
Save energy, preserve food, contra} pollution, 


who do you think is developing t? -> — 

; : : D C3 . . ^s . ee WAV 7 | 
“TOL, By adapting to Indian *, atmospheres. In the field of food ` Cleansing and recycling water `s 
{ Reeds the most advanced . ` Preservation and transportation, ^ The technology at our disposal' . 
Mire de: n and es Cont. sited atmo pheclagy and ` ean also play an important role t 
| food freezing and S ) controlled atmosphere canbe . jp pollution control and water # 
| i í S. Preserving perishables, > recycling. For the treatment of 
; transportation, water : Us TIU 
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Sewage and waste water, a 
Special oxygenation process cam 
Create an environment hostile to 
bacteria and enable the 
recycling of the Water. This is 
j especially important in large 

urban areas where industrial : 

\ Water supply is at a Shortage, ! 

; Ponds can be cleaned by j 

| Oxygen injection, too, Which ' 

cf Significantly reduces the 

Pollution level in the water. 


recycling and energy i 
conservaiion. 
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Cryogenic technology for . 
= priority areas 


. Where energy is concerned, 
cryogenic gases from IOL are 

' already making a significant. 
contribution to its conservation. 
With, for instance, energy saving 
oxygen injections in all types of } 
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furnaces for industry. GENE" ] x n JOL Plays a pivotal role in ` 
. Atmospheric inert gases can : ro xe . == national development. Often án 
. also be used as substitutes for)! eas ity „$ Unseen presence, iis role eae” 
: fuel-based processes which (Your assurance of quality -g essential as that of the air we V 
- produce controlled eo uU ` ~ and service —1i& breathe. MUN : 
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j Indian Oxygen Limited \ S 
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A peat! 


The mission: to meet the electronic 
requirements of India's atomic 
energy programme. 


At the end of the year; the Py 
organisation finds itself with a i 
limited production output. A 
turnover of Rs. 9 lakhs. A roster of 
900 people. Yes. ECIL had modest 
beginnings. But that was ECIL 

NE yesterday. 


Over the last 15 years, ECIL has 
changed. Totally. Beyond 


recognition. ECIL has grown z 


beyond the most optimistic 
prophecy. ECIL presents a picture 
of vigorous growth. Strong. 

$ Confident. Self-reliant. Innovative. 
That's ECIL today. 
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| — ' - -ECIL-the tap 
. indigenous electronics 


‘1967. An organisation takes birth. . ECIL makes a vast range of 


products vital to national 
development. Contributing 

~. significantly to such diverse fields 
of national endeavour as nuclear 
science, thermal and hydel power, 

` communications, defence, industry, 
railways, medicine, education, - 
research, to name but a few. 


“Right from the beginning, ECIL . 

charted an independent course for 
. itself. Opting for complete self- 

reliance. While consciously steering 
Clear of foreign collaborations. ECIL- 

~has established the viability of - 
totally indigenous technology 
Beginning with 300 engineers and 
technicians from. BARC as its 
nucleus, ECIL today employs 7000 ` 
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‘root of 
rogress 


men and women on à countrywide 
basis. The manufacturing activity 
has grown from 25 products to over 
250 products. The sales from Rs. 9 
lakhs to over Rs. 59 crores. Just a 
few facts and figures which speak 
more eloquently than.words ! 
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Electronics Corporation of 
India Limited 
Hyderabad—500 762 
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© the other way is by 
creating more employment. 


Over 3,00,000 public carriers on 
the road today are Tata vehicles. 
Carrying essential commodities-to 
the remotest parts of the country, 
extending communication links. 
doing duty on vital project sites. 


Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 

10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities every year. 


CHAITRA-T-663 


These are but two of the most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country. 
Now and in the future. 


helping build a strong and . 
self-reliant nation. ! 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE ‘CO. LTD. 
BOMBAY « JAMSHEDPUR + PUNE 
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ELLSAVEAND — 
EARN CRORESIN 
_ FOREIGNEXCHANGE 
FOR DG E SHIPPING 


` While India’s shipping 
industry has grown thirty 
times over since 1947, repair 
` bills in foreign dpckyards 
total $ 76 million a year. 


Aboontotheindustryis ' 
India’s first floating drydock. 
— ESCORTS-| — which when 
fully operational will save 

Rs 15 crores a year in foreign 
exchange through ship ` 
repairs. 


" - The drydock is one of tħe 
i most modern and 
sophisticated ship repair 
, facilities in the world and can 
‘repairs ships upto 25,000 
tonnes. It is equipped with 
modern high-speed n 
equipment, on board 
workshops, living , 
accommodation and facilities 
~ and two tugs, It will be - 
~ moored near Bombay 
harbour. 


The Escorts-1 is another 
example of the company's 
commitment to the country, 
It's a commitment shared by 
16,000 employees, 18,000 
shareholders, 5,000 ancillary 
industries and over 2,000 
. Sales and service dealers; . 
^ because it's an issue vital to 
India's future. 


|... ESCORTS 


B. a VEN . ^, We're at work now-for India's future. on 
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o Only Forhan's has 
an exclusive astringent that strengt 


And teeth last longer, when your 
^ gums are stronger. g 


Dr. R. J. Forhan, an eminent 
American dentist put an exclusive 

; astringent into his toothpaste. 
. An ingredient that acts directly 


on the gums, atid . 





actually tightens them. Making 
them strong, and giving them  - 
a better grip on your teeth. Thus 
giving teeth a firmer foundation, 
and a longer life. 
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Unique opportunity for self-employed 
Protein and businessmen 


Public 
E Bin 
"M E 


re Substantial Tax Benefits ! 


Here's How you gain from the scheme: 
. B INCOME TAX REBATE on deposits upto Rs. 40,000 per annum 
D INCOME TAX FREE COMPOUND INTEREST @ 9% per annum 


O FLEXIBILITY IN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION renging from Rs. 1CO 
to 40,000 in a year 


o FACILITIES FOR REVIVAL OF DISCONTINUED aS 
AVAILABLE .: 


^E IN CASE OF FINANCIAL CRISIS, PPF RESO. cannot be 
attached by’ any Court: 


O TOTALLY EXEMPTED FROM WEALTH TAX. 
OPEN, AN ACCOUNT TODAY 


at any Branch of State Bank of India or at authorised — 
branches of United: Bank of India, United Commercial 
Bank, Allahabad Bank or at the nearest Head Post Office. 


For detalla enquire: ` ' 
DIRECTORATE OF SMALL SAVINGS, Government of West Bengal 
Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta 

Regional Director, National Savings, Hindustan Buildiigs, 

Calcutta 700 072/ Burdwan. 


i SMALL SAVINGS Govt. of West Bengal 
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B DIRECTIONS IN EDUCATION 


a symposium on 
our frameworks 


of learning 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Devdatta Dabholkar, Professor, 
Indian Institute of Education, Pune 


RELATING TO REALITY 

Sri Madhay Ashish, lives in the Kumaon 
Hills in charge of the ashram 

founded by Krishna Prem 


SPECIAL INPUTS FOR THE BACKWARD 
V.N. Arora, Professor, Indian Institute 

of Technology, Department of 

Humanities and Social Sciences, Delhi 
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Amrik Singh, former Vice-Chancellor 
and educationist 
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Dalip S. Swamy, Head, Business Economics, 
South Delhi Campus, and Badri N. Raina > 
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*EDUCATIONAL reconstruction has been one of 
the most discussed themes in India and one may 
find it difficult to say something really new on the 
subject. The theme of social transformation has not 
been equally well discussed; and even less attention 


has been paid to the mutual relationships between . 


social and educational transformation, both of which 
have to be radical. Moreover, although a good deal 
has been said, and often repeated ad nauseum, about 
what is to be done (the content and programmes of 
change), very little thought seems to have been given 
to why the earlier attempts to bring about these 
changes did not succeed (diagnosis), what steps must 
be taken to ensure that they succeed in the future 
(strategies), how the proposed changes can be best 
materialised (processes) and w/o will provide the 
leadership in bringing about these reforms (change 
agents). The primary object of this exercise is, there- 


- fore, to concentrate on these comparatively neglected 


issues and to spell out, in as unambiguous terms as 


he problem 


possible, the minimum educational and social 
changes we need and their implications for official 
policy and public action.” ' 


This was in 1978. The draft of the policy frame 
was by J.P. Naik. It is signed by about forty leading 
intellectuals and carries a foreward by Jayaprakash 
Narayan. The statement invites the attention of the 
nation to the crucial issues in Indian education and 
calls for a committed effort to overcome the over- 
hanging crisis. That is yet to be organised or even 
initiated. 


As the statement concedes, most of the things that 
it includes are not new. They could have been new 


1. Education for Our People: A Policy Frame for the Deve- 
lopment of Education (1978-87); (Foreward by Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan) Citizens for Democracy, 1978, Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi, 
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before Gandhiji came on the Indian scene and, even 
before he came on to the Indian scene, Gandhiji was 
experimenting with his ideas. The problem as he 
stated it in relation to Indian education (as also in 
relation to Indian poverty), looked obvious once he 
had stated it. But many a time it requires a genius to 
notice the obvious, and Gandhiji was such a genius 
with a clarity of vision arising from an overflowing 
compassion for the down-trodden and a refusal 
to be blown off his feet by any winds that he so 
willingly welcomed to blow freely around his 
house. 


The challenge of adult education brought forth 
the following from Gandhiji: *This has been woefully 
neglected by Congressmen. Where they have not 
neglected it, they have been satisfied with teaching 
illiterates to read and write. If I had charge of adult 
education, I should begin with opening the minds 
of the adult pupils to the greatness and vastness 


of their country.... We have no notion of the ignó- 
rance prevailing in the villages. The villagers know 
nothing of foreign rule and its evils. What little 
knowledge they have picked up fills them with awe 
the foreigner inspires. The result is the dread and 
hatred of the foreigner and his rule. They do not 
know how to get rid of it. They do not know that 
the foreigner's presence is due to their own weakness 
and their ignorance of the power they possess to rid 
themselves of the foreign rule. My adult education 
means, therefore, first, true political education of the 
adult by word of mouth.... Side by side with the edu- 
cation by the mouth will be the literacy education.'? 


It is not generally realised that he bracketed 
foreigners with the ruling classes (the urban dwellers) 
in India. Thus, in the course of the statement which 


2. Constructive Programme: Its Meaning and Place, 
Navjeevan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1961, p. 19.. 
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he made before the judge, Mr Broomfield, on 
18 March, 1922, he said: *No sophistry, no jugglery 
in figures can explain away the evidence that the 
skeletons in our Indian villages present to the naked 
eye. The government established by law in British 
India is carried on for the exploitation of the masses 
and the miserable little comforts of the town- 
dwellers represent the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter and the pro- 
fits and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. T 
have no doubt whatsoever that both England and 
the town-dwellers in India will have to answer, if 
there is a God above, for this crime against 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.’ 


That this continued to be Gandhiji's view through- 
out his life, is brought out by what he said in 1944. 
Thus, in Amrit Bazar Patrika, June 30, 1944, 
Gandhiji has been quoted as saying: ‘We may not 
be deceived by the wealth to be seen in the cities of 


India. It does not come from England or America. It © 


comes from the blood of the poorest. There are said 
to be seven lakhs of villages in India. Being a vil- 
lager I know the condition in the villages. I know 
village economics. Itell you that the pressure from 
the top crushes those at the bottom.’ 


At another place he said about primary education: 
*primary education isa force designed without re- 
gard to the wants of India ofthe villages and for 
that matter even of the cities. Basic education links 
the children, whether of the cities or of the villages, 
to all that is best and lasting in India. It develops 
both the body and the mind, and keeps the child 
rooted to the soil with a glorious vision of the future 
in the realisation of which he or she begins to take 
his or her share from the very commencement of his 
Or her career in school.’8 


He' was aware that even his colleagues were luke- 
warm towards his ideal of education. Thus, while 
stating the Ashram ideal of education, he said: ‘I 
have my own perhaps peculiar views on education 
which have not been accepted by my colleagues in 
full: 


(i) Principles of basic education; 


(ii) Hindu children should be taught Sanskrit and 
] Muslim children Arabic; 


(iii) During the second stage (age 9-16) education 
should be self-supporting. Production starts 
from the very beginning but during the first 
stage it need not catch up with the expendi- 
ture; 


(iv) Teachers should not be paid very high salaries 
but only a living wage; 


(v) Big expensive buildings are not necessary for 
educátional institutions; 


(vi) English should be taught only as one of the 


3. Ibid p. 18. 


several languages. As Hindi is the national 
language, English is to be used in dealing with 
other nations and international commerce; 


(vii) I am strongly of the opinion that women 
should have the same facilities as men and even 
special facilities where necessary; 


(viii) One who has appreciated the value of studies 
is a student all his life.'4 


About higher education he stated in Harijan 
(9-7-1938): f 


*(i) Iam not opposed to education even of the 
highest type attainable in the world. 


(it) The State must pay for it wherever it has 
definite use for it. 


(iii) I am opposed to all higher education being 
paid for from the general revenue. 


(iv) It is my firm conviction that the vast amount 
of the so-called education in arts, given in our 
colleges is sheer waste and has resulted in un- 
employment among the educated classes.' 


Itnow seems clear that the statement: Education 
for Our People (1978) was, in the main, harking back 
to what Gandhiji had been saying right since 1920 
to the end of his days. To quote from the statement: 
*The experience of the past thirty years has shown 
that the State in India still represents, by and large, 
the haves and the upper and middle classes and that 
the: representatives of the weaker sections play only 
a minor role therein. This has naturally led to several 
distortions such as: 


‘emphasis on high-level trained manpower and 
bureaucracy rather than on the people themselves as 
the principal agents of change; catering to the needs 
and demands of the top 30 per cent of the people 
(which means giving more and better education to 
those of the top 30 per cent of the people); 


*stress on secondary and higher education rather 
than on adult and elementary education; 


*resistance to all changes which would affect the 
privileged position of the upper and middle classes 
(e.g., the introduction of the common school) or 
reduction in the subsidies they now enjoy (such as 
increase in fees); and 


*opposition to all reforms that would have affected 
the middle class value system on which the present 
system of education is based. (Basic education, for 
instance, was thrown out, when the Education Com- 
mission tried to introduce the concept of work 
experience. G. Ramchandra warned that those who 
threw out basic education were still in power and that 
they would throw out work-experience also; and they 
did) (pp. 71-72); 


‘In a society like that of ours, the State has to 
intervene in favour of the poor and give them that 
essential support and protection which might enable 
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them to overcome their basic handicap of poverty, 


atleast partially. This is what Mahatma Gandhi. 
meant by his talisman or the doctrine of Antyodayá.. 


The State has failed to do so and has, on the whole, 
helped in passing on the benefits of the educational 
development to the upper and middle classes and to 


the rich and the well-to-do. It is, therefore, neces-. 


sary to realise that we cannot leave the problem of 
radical educational reconstruction entirely to the 
sweet will of the State and that we must build up a 
nation-wide popular movement in favour of these 
changes in order to compel the State to bring about 
the needed educational transformation. This is what 
we did not.do in the past and this is the one major 
programme that we should now take up’ (p. 72) 
(emphasis added). A 


The three decades since Independence failed to 
deliver the goods and in some respects made matters 
even worse (e.g., increase in the degree of inequality, 
a blind pursuit of consumerism by the classes who 
coüld afford it vitiating the entire national climate 
of committed purposeful endeavour etc.). Reviewing 
the situation in his book, Education Commission and 
After (Allied Publishers, 1982) J.P. Naik wrote: 
‘The Education Commission tried to indicate how 
the Indian education. will have to. be transformed, 
improved and expanded to promote national deve- 
lopment. This attempt, however, was only a limited 
success and gives several pointers for making a 
second and better-planned attack on the problem. 
Some of the important ones of thése pointers are 
briefly discussed below: ae 

^ *'(1) The Commission did not give a clear picture 
of "development", that is, of the future-society we 
should strive to create in the country and the steps 
to be taken to create it. This exercise has therefore 
to be taken up afresh. In fact, it is essential to 
maintain a nation-wide debate on the subject in the 
years ahead. . 


*(2) While the Commission did prepare a fairly 


good blueprint of the national system of education, 
its Report did not highlight the close links between 
education and society.. Nor did it elucidate how 


the dialectical procéss of education leads, on the one: 


hand, to a strengthening and perpetuation of the 
status quo and on the other, to social change and 
development: The proposals to be framed in future 
for the creation ofa national system of education 
will, therefore, have to be clearly justified with refer- 
ence to the new society we desire to create. 


*(3) A very persistent effort needs to be made to 
educate all concerned to realize that a radical recon- 
struction of education and a socio-economic trans- 
formation have to go together. It is very often found 
that people believe that major educational changes 
can be brought about without attempting corres- 


ponding changes in society itself. Such illusions do a 


considerable harm and have to be dispelled. 


*(4) There is very little understanding about the 
price that Society has to pay to create a national 


- 


system of education. Not too infrequently, this 
price is highly underestimated. Very often, people 
believe that this price is essentially in terms of 
financial investment, say, six-per cent of the national 
income. It is very essential to educate the people to 
realize that “money” is the least of all the different 
prices that society has to pay for creating a good 
educational system. Money no doubt is needed for 


, educational reform; but money alone, whatever its 
quantum, can never achieve the goal. The more. 


significant prices that society has to pay for edu- 
cation include the investment of “thought”; of dedi- 
cation; of sustained hard work by teachers, students, 
educational administrators and others; of courage 
to make hard and unpleasant decisions; and above 
all of a willingness to change the society itself. 


*(5) It needs also to be emphasized that every 
citizen and every social group is an actor, with his 
or its own unique role, in the national system of 
education. While therefore different individuals and 
social groups have their own unique roles to play in 
education, a national system of education cannot be 
created by any one individual or social group or 
even by some of them working together. It can be 
created only when every individual and every social 
group plays his or its assigned role, 


- The main reasons for the failure of the educational 
system to meet the challenges inherent in the Indian 
situation have been enumerated in the statement 
*Education For Our People.' These include; 


the failure to transform the existing structure of 
formal education so as to make it elastic, dyna- 

^ mic, and supportive of the maximum possible 
freedom to schools, teachers and students to 
experiment and innovate; 


the failure to develop large-scale and effective 
programmes of non-formal education at all stages; 


neglect of micro-level living cells of education 
(i.e., the millions of learning groups where action 
and the reaction continually takes place between 
the teachers and learners or between the learners 
themselves), many of which have become diseased 
or even dead; failure to orient the educational 
system to the needs and interests of the common 
man and neglect of elementary and adult edu- 
cation; over-emphasis on secondary and higher 
education and on the educational needs and 
demands of the upper and middle classes; failure 
to take the hard decisions, both political and 
academic, without which a radical reform of 
secondary and higher education is not possible; 
failure to generate a strong and nation-wide 
movement for educational reform and to sustain 
it over the years, both within and without the 
educational system; and » 


` 


5. The Education Commission and After by J.P. Naik. 


Allied Publishers Private Ltd., 1982 (p. 172-73). 
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failure to develop the social and political forces 
that can help the people to come into their own; 
and failure to launch a programme of simulta- 
neous and complementary social and educational 
transformation. 


The statement concludes this enumeration with the 
sentence: ‘It is obvious that these are the basic issues 
involved; and unless adequate attention is given to 
them, it will not be possible to bring about the 
radical educational changes we need.’ 

"Who then if any one was responsible for this 
failure? 

J.P. Naik was in a key position of educational 
planning for a period of nearly two decades in the 
latter part of the post-independence period. His 
review of the situation as given in the Education 
Commission and After almost gives the impression 
that he is willing to accept this responsibility on 
himself. As Malcolm Adiseshiah saysin his Fore- 
word to the book: “This rather unusual analysis is 
frank to the point of certain leaders finding it fear- 
some. In some respects the review amounts toa 
confession in the form mea culpa.’ 


I cannot think of any enlightened leaders in India 
who will find it fearsome. They seem to be happy in 
the self-assurance: ‘apres moi le deluge’. Nor is it 
necessary: and true to ‘the facts of the situation to 
attribute the failure to any one single person even if 
the person voluntarily offers his head for it. It is the 
sad failure of an entire generation. It makes it all the 
more sad because the generation which was leading 
and shaping the country in the last three and over 
decades had received the impress of the lightening- 
charged atmosphere of pre-independence days, and 
Bad seen Gandhiji in action. The failure of this 
generation could be attributed to any of the follow- 
ing causes or their combination as might have taken 
place in the personal lives of the individual members 
of this generation. 


(i) A failure to grasp the situation that the attain- 
ment of independence was only half the stage of the 
revolution which Gandhiji had contemplated in his 
ideal of Antyodaya and that the remaining turn of 
the wheel called for a much more dedicated and 
sustained effort than the one required for turning it 
to the stage of attainment of independence. 


(i) Some were drawn, -into the 
circuit which was greatly expanded with the establish- 
ment of international agencies, the pull of advanced 
countries and the activities of foreign funding agen- 
cies. 


(iii) Many joined the bureaucratic framework and 
willingly succumbed to its limitations and constraints. 


(iv) Some others got absorbed into the vortex of 
the political power structure and those who were not 
so deeply sucked in continued, all the same, to make 
their revolutions at different degrees of distance from 


international - 


the centre but under the 
gravitational pull. 


influence of the same 


(v) Those who willy-nilly were outside the inter- 
national circuit, the bureaucracy or the power pull, 
were mostly drawn into the expanded university 
opportunities where autonomy or academic freedom 
was more a matter of lip-homage than a reality of 
the situation. The universities also almost automati- 
cally got geared to the international and internal 
funding and power ‘pulls. True creative thinking 
looking straight into the heart of the Indian pro- 
blems was for all practical purposes conspicuous by 
its absence. 


(vi) At its best this bred a class of what Jonathan 
Kozol has termed the Inert Rebels: his description of 


the Inert Rebel will touch many a sensitive heart © 


among Indian intellectuals and leaders of thought 
and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting him; 
‘I find the most predictable forms of intellectual 
retaliation among those tactful, passive, yet well- 
meaning souls; the Inert Rebels. Those closest to the 
edge of heart’s-conversion live in the deepest terror 
of its possible appeal. There is a whele battalion of 
such terrified and self-debilitated people here in 
Cambridge, New York and New Haven, men and 
women who hold decent views and harbor ethical 
ideals, yet do not feel the obligation to take action 
on their own beliefs. They write, converse and lecture 
honorably on subjects of the kind under discussion 


. here, yet do not choose to live out on the edge of 


economic, ideological or social risk — and see no 
redson why they should. (The Night is Dark and I 
am Far From Home, 1975). 


That the statement ‘Education For Our People" 
was signed by nearly forty intellectuals in India is 
hopeful. It is, however; not only an exhortation, but 
also a personal commitment. This is obvious from 
the concluding paragraphs of the statement: ‘The 
new strátegy of development proposed in this study 
is is based on the assumptions, 


that we accept the supremacy y of the people; that 
we believe in a democratic, secular and socialist 
society in which poverty and exploitation are 
eliminated by a modification of the social struc- 
ture, an egalitarian wage-policy, curbs on the con- 
sumption of the well-to-do, guarantee of a mini- 
mum standard of living for all, and the widest 
possible opportunity to the citizens, irrespective 
of religion or social status, to participate in deci- 
sion-making, in production, and in | pursuit of 
knowledge and culture; 

and 

that we look upon education, along with direct 
political and moral action, as important instru- 
ments which can be used to support each other 
in bringing about this social transformation at 
an early date. 


‘The success of these proposals will ultimately 
depend upon the number and quality of committed 
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individuals who will share these views and are pre- 
pared to fight for them at all costs." : 


All this implies initiating dialogue, research and 
action along the following fronts. ^ 


(i) Conscientization of the people through adult 
education.programmes, making them aware not only 


„about their constitutional rights but also teaching 


them how to stand up on their own to fight for them 
as Gandhiji would have liked them to do. f 


(ii) Recognition that small-groups of dedicated 
workers who are fighting a lonely battle on a non- 
political party basis are performing an essential func- 
tion in mass education and providing them with 
academic and other organized support. i 


(iii) The promotion of the work-ethic (which goes 
much beyond the perfunctory work-experience) not 
only among the students but throughout the educa- 
tional system. 


(iv) Rarely, ifever, has it been forcefully stated 
that vocationalisation of education is inextricably 
related to the type of economic structure, wage 
structure and the incomes policy that a nation pur- 
sues. Without such over-all comprehensive approach, 
vocationalisation becomes an eye-wash with a built- 
in mechanism leading to frustration. This will have 
to be argued and forcefully brought out. 


'(v) The equal opportunity debate has to be sus- 
tained and carried forward. The. Mandal Commission 
has opened the Pandora's box and fortunately it shall 
never be possible to seal it back into its original 
position. There are a host of issues of policy and of 
implementation which would require immediate 
attention. 


(vi) India is struggling with the quantity-quality 
dilemma in education. We can afford this game 
because the quality aspect of our education is not 
likely to be put to an international test — the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. being so very far ahead of us and 
Pakistan being where it is. But we can continue with 
this complacent attitude only at our ultimate peril. 
If the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have to sit up in alarm 
again and again and have a review and restructuring 
of their education because it is a matter of survival to 
both of them in the power-balance of technology, it 


` js obvious that an independent country which values 


its independence must always be alert about the 
quality ‘of its education. 


The quantity aspect has to be taken care of espe- 
cially to see that the disadvantaged groups get their 
due share of opportunity and that insistence on 
quality does not degenerate into a mere legitimization 
of the opportunities which the upper classes have in 
any case been getting all through. 


6. Education For Our People: A Policy Frame for the 
Development of Education (1978-87). Compiled by Citizens : 


for Democracy: New Delhi (p. 74-75). 


(vi) All this brings us to a central issue which 
Gandhiji was.emphasizing throughout. For him the 
individual was the unit and any solution that unjustly 
adversely affected even a single individual was not 
worth having. He also looked at an individual as an 
entity possessing inviolable dignity of his own. This 
dignity in Gandhiji's view had more to do with one's 
human and spiritual qualities than with material 
well-being. In fact Gandhiji was careful to emphasize 
that mankind must realise thatthe mad pursuit of 
wealth at the cost of the basic values of life could 
never be a worthy goal of human endeavour. ‘That 
man cannot serve both God and Mammon at the 
same time, is the highest economic truth that I know’ 
was his way of presenting this point of view. This 
was a clear warning against consumerism long before 
thinkers in the West came to be aware of its dangers. 


His emphasis that every individual has a claim 
to a basic standard of living and also to employment 
which carries with it a sense of dignity and job satis- 
faction is something that the West is only now realis- 
ing after experiencing the limitations of welfare pro- 
grammes which take care only of the material needs. 
The classes in India which are aping the West, and 
our policy-makers, will perbaps arrive at similar con- 
clusions with the same time lag which we allow in 
India for western ideas to become fashionable here 
as coming froní the West. 


The educational system of a country is treading a 
dangerous path if it is satisfied only with copying 
ideas from the West with a time lag of two decades. 
It is not the time lag that is pernicious so much as 
the blind, intellectually servile, copying. The challenge 
is totally missed in the process because indigenous 
situations are completely ignored and the system that 
must be looking ahead for the nation for the next 
two decades is complacently copying what the West 
did (and perhaps gave up by the time we thought 
that it was a fashion and so picked it up) two 
decades ago. The challenge is not that of copying the 
western model efficiently but of evolving an Indian 
model that meets the needs of the Indian situation. 


This will mean the need for reorienting our pre- 
vailing attitudes and value-system so as to get it into 
tune with the realities of the Indian situation. Those 
who start out on this search for new path-ways can 
ill afford to ignore Gandhi and Marx. It will be even 
more dangerous if they decide to follow either of 
them blindly and without re-examination. In any case 
this was not what either intended: Marx was not a 
Marxist and Gandhiji avowed that there was nothing 
like Gandhism. Neither would absolve their followers 
of the responsibility to assess the prevailing predica- 
ment and do their own thinking. 


This then is the challenge of the present Indian 
situation in the field of education. It has long been 
awaiting response in the field of detailed thought and 
dedicated action. i 
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Relating to reality 
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THE needs of Indian villages and 
village schools cannot be abstracted 
from the needs and educational re- 
quirements of continental India. If 
we attempted to do so, it would 
amount to treating rural Indja and 
its immense, poverty-stricken, ag- 
.Tarian population as a distinct entity 
with a different economy, almost as 
a different nation, from the relativ- 
ely small, well-to-do and ‘developed’ 
urban and industrial population. 
This would perpetuate and escalate 
the problem, common to develop- 
ing countries, of enclaves of edu- 
cated, advantaged and privileged 
elites, living at standards equal to 
anything in the world, in a setting 
of poverty, degrading environments, 
primitive living conditions, and 
undeveloped intelligence. 


Population explosions and the 
time needed to bridge large develop- 
ment differentials are not in them- 
selves sufficient to explain why this 
problem is common to most, if not 
all, developing countries. They have 
adopted a model of economic deve- 
lopment which is irrelevant to over- 
crowded, predominantly agrarian 


countries in the present world situ- . 


ation. This model of development 
through industrialisation and applied 
technology has been adopted from 
the developed West, along with 
western economic values and the 
image of high living standards 
which the western countries project. 


The model is irrelevant because 
the conditions no longer exist in 
which the western countries deve- 
loped. European and North Ameri- 
can prosperity stemmed from indus- 
trial development and, it is assumed, 
that to follow such industrialisation 
is the single key to development. It 
is forgotten that European industry 


grew on colonial resources and 
foreign markets of a kind that are 
not now available. Also forgotten 
is the suffering of the European pea- 
santry during the period of indus- 
trialisation, a suffering which sup- 
plied Marx with the material for his 
revolutionary philosophy, though he 
paid scant attention to the element 
of rural overcrowding which contri- 
buted to turning displaced peásants 
into the industrial proletariat, and 
resulted in millions migrating to 
America. - 


North American prosperity came 
firstly from slave labour and then 


from European migrant labour, in 


a setting of low population density 
and rich natural resources. Japan 
built its industrial prosperity on 
foreign raw materials and foreign 
markets, using its own cheap labour 
and ignoring the suffering of the 
peasantry, who often could noz 
afford to eat the food they grew. 


India is overcrowded: relative to 
the population size is not particu- 


larly wealthy in resources; is denied . 


the cheap energy available to the 
others during their development 
period; cannot rely on migration to 
ease the population pressure; and 
cannot, in the context of current 
social and political values, afford to 
ignore the suffering of the rural 
population. 


Despite China's efforts, the world 
has not yet produced a conceptual 
framework for development which 
could raise the condition of human- 
ity ina situation such as we have. 
The term 'economic development 
has been avoided, because the world- 


wide stress on the purely monetary 


aspect of economics has distorted 


E 
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economic thinking. The economist’s 
practice of measuring the human 
condition in terms of monetary 
values, and the sociologist’s practice 
of using the distribution of indus- 
trial products as indices of the hu- 
man condition, are irrelevant where 
a very high proportion of the 
national subsistence lies outside the 
range of the cash economy. 


Monetary economics cannot truly 
come to terms with the subsistence 
economy of the small-holder, whose 
living conditions depend less on 
cash income than on the labour and 
skill he and his family put into 
work on their land and into the 
building of their home, and on the 
level of natural wealth in the re- 
sources of their environment. Nor 
do the expensive symbols of wealth 
in a squalid environment, such as is 
seen all over India, represent im- 
provement in the human condition, 
even though they may indicate sur- 
plus cash and industrial growth. 


T. poverty of India’s agrarian 
millions is less due to the smallness 


. of their cash incomes than it is to 


deterioration in the natural wealth of 
the environment, which is due to 
overpopulation in the context of bad 
land management practices, which, 
in turn, is due to the impact of medi- 
cal technology on an out-dated social 
order, and either lack of education 
or its irrelevance. 


The chain of causation leads us 
back to education as the instrument 
for raising levels of human intelli- 
gence, so that, by becoming aware of 
their condition in relation to pos- 
sible improvements, and by gaining 
the capacity for independent, analy- 
tical, problem-solving thought, man- 
kind may raise itself in the scale of 
humanity. 


The importance of food and other 
material necessities for a reasonably 
high level of human subsistence can- 
not be overstressed. But, if we lose 
sight of why it is important that 
mankind should subsist at an ade- 
quate level of material well-being, 
and we concentrate entirely on the 
material components of living to the 
exclusion of the human components, 
then we follow the western materia- 
listic view of mankind and its conse- 
quent pursuit -of luxurious living 


standards. Not only do limited world 
resources prohibit such high stan- 
dards on a global scale, but we must 
also question the view that a poverty- 
stricken Indian peasant is less human 
on account of his poverty, and a 


business magnate is more human on - 


account of his wealth. The situation 
demands that we review our stan- 
dards of human well-being. 


The immense investment in educa- 
tion since 1947 might be taken to 
indicate an enlightened attitude to- 
wards the development of human 
potentialas a necessary preliminary 
to economic development. But when 
we look at what has actually resulted 


from the mix of government policy - 


which controls education, and the 
personal motives of students who 
seek education, and we see the moral 
and professional degradation into 
which most educational institutions 
have fallen, we may justifiably ques- 
tion whether we have created an 
instrument for developing human 
potential, or a monstrous machine 
for reforming youthful minds. 


I, order to understand what has 


gone wrong, we must go back to the ` 


Indian villages where eighty per cent 
or more of the population live in a 
now overcrowded condition. Apart 
from inequalities in land distribution 
which leave some twenty-five per 
cent of farmers to grow rich by sup- 


plying the surplus produce which ` 


feeds the urban population and sup- 
plies the raw materials for agro-based 
industries, the basic condition is that 
of the subsistence farmer who grows 
sufficient food for his family, collects 
fuel and fodder, either from his own 
or from common land, and produces 
sufficient surplus to exchange in the 
market for materials he cannot 
obtain directly by the labour of him- 
self and his family. 


. Over and above the level of sub- 
sistence he can sustain on the basis 
of local material resources, his stan- 
dard of living.depends on the amount 
of surplus he produces. When his 
family grows too largeto be sup- 
ported by his land, some of them 
must seek local employment; and 
when local employment opportuni- 
ties are exhausted, some of them 
must migrate to wherever employ- 
ment is available. When migration 
is compelled by this kind of neces- 


sity, it indicates that the carrying 
capacity of the land has been exceed- 
ed. The pattern is complicated by 
inequalities in land distribution, but, 
even with the most equitable distri- 
bution of land, a steadily increasing 
rural population would gradually 
consume all the surplus. Both the 
urban population and the agro-based 
industries would be starved. 


Shu very roughly, there are 
` two sorts of migrants from villages: 


those who are surplus to the needs 
of agricultural and local business 
operations, and those who are sur- 
plus to the land's productive capa- 
city. The first may aspire to personal 
fulfilment through advanced educa- 
tion, high salaries, and high living 
standards. The second are driven 
by necessity. For both, education 
appears as the key to well-paid 
employment at their relative levels. 
Wherever education is seen as pro- 
mising greater, though longer term, 
advantages than the immediate gains 
from exploiting child labour, village 
schools are flooded with children. 


The proponents of development 
through industrialisation expected to 
create sufficient job opportunities to 
meet the demand. Indeed, it was 
thought that a surplus population 
over agrarian needs was necessary to 
meet the demands of industry. The 
realities of population growth were 
not faced. 


Lacking either the insight or 
intelligence to foresee what must 
happen, and lacking the courage 
to check population growth, our 
politicians and bureaucrats found 
themselves faced with a swelling tide 
of badly educated youths, flooding 
out of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and all demanding jobs. 
The job opportunities promised by 
the doctrine of development through 
industrialisation had failed to mate- 
rialise in sufficient numbers. In 
addition, hosts of the uneducated 
poor were migrating to the urban 
centres and creating slums. 


Two disastrous policies were then 
followed. The first was to create 
jobs by expanding old and creating 
new government departments, en- 
larging the armed forces, creating 
and expanding numerous paramili- 
tary, police and intelligence services, 
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heavily overstaffing public sector 
undertakings and corporations, and 
reducing the age of retirement. 
Another gambit was to legislate for 
the.purpose of compelling private 
businesses to employ ‘qualified’ 
personnel. 


The second policy was to expand 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
technical training institutes so that 
they would retain larger numbers of 
students for a longer time. Since 
the well-paid government jobs all 
required minimum educational qua- 
lifications, there was pressure from 
Students to lower standards and 
pass-marks. It suited the authorities 
to accede to these demands, because 
more youths were thereby kept off 
the job market. 


T.. first policy appears to have 
been based on a new economic 
principle for overpopulated coun- 
tries: ‘If five men can do the job of 
one man, employ ten and halve the 
working time'. It has been responsi- 
ble for the ruinous inefficiency of 
the entire administrative apparatus, 
and of the public sector undertakings 
and corporations, an inefficiency 
which is responsible for develop- 
mental delays, cost overruns, high 


_ prices, and a crippling taxation level. 


Inefficiency due to overstaffing and 
consequent under-employment ine- 
vitably breeds corruption. 


The second policy was responsible 
for deterioration in an already low 
educational standard. Classes were 
overcrowded; the competence of 
teachers, brought in under the policy 
for increasing employment, was 
limited by their low level of edu- 
cation; and aimless students, pushed 
by parents to continue their educa- 
tion, but lacking ability, were easily 
persuaded to join the trouble-makers 
who agitated for lower standards. 
Lowered standards increased the pro- 
portion of incompetent students. 


Educational institutions have been 
reduced to holding-houses for un- 
employed youths. Students are 
encouraged to believe that their 
worthless certificates of competence 
will entitle them to well-paid white- 
collar or uniformed jobs. Govern- 
ment departments have been com- 
pelled to institute their own entrance 


exams because educational qualifi- 


cations are no longer indices of 
intelligence and ability. The national 
economy is sagging under the burden 
of an enormous, overstaffed and 
entirely unproductive bureaucracy. 
And students, motivated solely by 


' the need for jobs, study subjects in 


which they have no interest. It is 
small wonder that when they get 
the jobs, they show neither interest, 
initiative, nor intention of working: 


It is therefore necessary to dis- 
tinguish between criticisms of the 
eucational system, its curricula, its 
teaching methods, and its exami- 
nation system, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the distortions to 
the system caused by the excessive 
number of students, the effect on 
students of the need to qualify for 
insufficient employment opportuni- 
ties, job opportunities in restricted 
fields, and a government policy 
which fails to link job security with 
efficiency and honesty, the effect of 
competence, the language policy on 


. both students and the system, and 


the effect of all these on educational 
standards and, in particular, the 
examination system. 


M., criticisms have been level- 
led at the educational system, chiefly, 
that it was introduced by the British 
to serve their colonial needs and is 
irrelevant to the current situation, 
and that it is oriented towards 
industry and high level science and 
technology which are irrelevant to 
the needs of a developing country 
with a predominantly peasant popu- 
lation and agrarian economy. 


It is true that the British used the 
system to serve their purposes; but 
the system, as we have it now, is 
similar to national systems of edu- 
cation all over the world. Both here 
and elsewhere thereare many critic- 
isms, and many experiments have 
been made, seldom with any notice- 
able improvement. We need improv- 
ed standards, teaching methods, and 
examination methods, but little can 
be done in this direction so long as 
the policies outlined above are fol- 
lowed. 


Tt is also true, as the brain drain 
demonstrates, that the system satis- 
fies the requirements of highly indus- 
trialised economies with sophisticat- 
ed technologies. However, this also 
demonstrates India's capacities in 


teaching, intelligence and ability. 
The failure to apply these capacities 
to our national needs is not the fault 
of the educational system as such. 


IN iss alone prohibit schools 
from maintaining optimum teacher/ 
student ratios, and effectively pré- 
vent examiners from asking for 
essay-type answers to questions. 
With more than half of our 700 
millions under the age of 21, so that 
some 10 million males are reaching 
working age every year, compared 
to 5 million or less in previous 
decades, entirely new policies are 
required. We can do little about 
making educational curricula more 
relevant to the country’s actual 
needs, so long as schools are restrict- 
ed to meeting students’ needs to pass 
exams that test only memorising 


„ability, the only well-paid jobs avail- 


able demand passes in these exams,* 
students study only those subjects 
required for qualification, and classes 
tend to be held down to the level of 
those students who have difficulty 
with even the currently reduced 
standards. ' 


When village students seek urban/ 
industrial/bureaucratic jobs, because 
they are the only types of job avail- 
able, what hope have we of using 
the existing schools' system to arouse 
intelligent interest in the state of the 
village environment and in the means 
of improving it? We can introduce 
relevant courses, but the level of 
teaching in village schools and the 
nature of the examination system 
make it unlikely that the knowledge 
disseminated would have any effect. 


Student numbers are high because 
of government failure to meet the 
need for population control 
Neither the government nor the eco- 
nomy as a whole have: provided 


‘either sufficient job opportunities for 


qualified youths, or sufficient emp- 
loyment for unqualified or poorly 
qualified youths, with the result that 


students’ future livelihood depends 


1. An interesting anomaly has been 
drawn to the writer’s attention. In order to 
avoid trade union demands that qualified 
but otherwise unsuitable bank chaprasies 
be elevated to the level of clerks when 
vacancies occur, bank managers are report- 
ed to be employing only persons with less 
than the qualifications required for clerks 
to serve as chaprasies. - 
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on their obtaining school qualifica- 


tions. ‘The government's policy of. 


providing well-paid jobs with almost 
guaranteed life-long security, little 
work, tolerance of inefficiency and 
dishonesty, and minimal accountabi- 
lity, means that qualifications are 
needed only to get jobs, but will 
have no relevance thereafter. Stu- 
dents are ready to study any subject 


' required for qualification, provided 


that pass-marks are low, and that 
answers to examination questions 
can be mugged up, and then forgot- 
ten after the exam. f 


It is therefore essential to reduce 
the pressure on students to obtain 
school qualifications as the only 
means for getting jobs, for only by 
doing this can we reduce the pressure 
on the educational system to provide 
worthless qualifications at the cost 
of educational standards, student 
discipline and academic morality. 

i 


Tus is. a world crisis in educa- 
tion which contributes in part to the 
Indian problem. This is due to the 
immense and increasing volume of 
knowledge with which each student 


is expected to be familiar, if not to ' 


have memorised, and which requires 
ever more detailed divisions of spe- 
cialisation. A student must be fami- 
liar with his subject, and familiarity 
implies a fair amount of memorisa- 
tion; but when the demands of 
memorising become excessive, there 
may be little time or energy left for 


learning how to handle the matter- 


memorised. 


In fact, it is more important for 
students to know how and where to 
obtain information, and then to be 
able to handle it intelligently, than 
it is for them merely to memorise it. 
This is the purpose of libraries, and 
this is the message of the computer 
revolution. Yet, though we are 
importing and building computers, 
and are teaching computer techno- 
logy and computer language, we are 
not attempting to lift our students’ 
minds above the level of electronic 
storage and retrieval gadgetry. No 
one in his senses expects a computer 
to originate a thought. It seems that 
our educators expect our students 
to do no better. 


Throughout the world, education- 
ists give lip service to the concept of 


education as the "leading out' into 
expression of the potential human 
intelligence; but national educational 
systems seldom encourage develop- 
ment of intelligence .beyond the 
level of memorisation and the 
ordering of learned facts. Develop- 


. ment of higher mental faculties 


tends to get left to autonomous 
institutions where teachers who have 
these faculties evoke their growth 
in students by. demonstration and 
encouragement. As American educa- 
tionists are complaining, where no 
steps are taken to develop these 
faculties, ‘many students go through 
school without gaining the ability 
to analyse, synthesise, and generalise 
... and master the process of critical 
thought (Span Magazine, June 
1983). America and other countries 
have their centres of higher learn- 
ing, but in India we have crushed 
them with overcrowding, lowered 
standards, and doctrinaire political 
bias. 


In general, our students leave 
school and university with their 
heads crammed with facts, but 
lacking the ability to apply their 
knowledge intelligently, to adapt 
it to altered circumstances, to 
question its validity, or to discard 
it in favour of new interpretations 
of reality. What purpose would be 
served by teaching village students 
the ecological theory of the environ- 
ment, if they could not adapt their 
learning and apply it to the parti- 
cular requirements of their loca- 
lities? How can a nation benefit 
from knowledge if it is bereft of 
thinkers? 


[NN papers indicate this 
pattern. We find questions which 
test only the capacity to memorise 
and arrange, questions to which the 
answers are simply right or wrong, 
and answers marked on how many 
of a predetermined number of 
points are mentioned; worst of all 
are the multiple choice test papers. 
Even the I.A.S. exams, supposedly 
intended to skim off the cream of 
Indian intellect and character, use 
the same methods. 


Exams of this sort lend them- 
selves to answer-books and to 
cramming. Where do we find 
questions aimed to give students the 
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opportunity to express their own 
powers of perception and judgement, 
and papers marked on the free level 
of intelligence displayed, without 
concern for their agreement with 
the examiner’s favourite views? 
Seldom do we see signs of an intel- 
ligent mind at work asking other 
minds to demonstrate their capa- 
cities. The fact that the intelligence 
levels of many of our teachers and 
students is far higher than that 
tested by examinations, and that 
they can give the examiners what 
they want while thinking differently, 
is ground for faith in human nature, 
not in the system of examination. 


Tux is a reluctance to use teach- 
ing methods that encourage higher 
mental development which is rooted 
in Indian social norms. Accustomed 
to a social order in which respect 
for elders and teachers is marked by 
subservience, uncritical acceptance 
of their pronouncements, and slavish 
reproduction of their views, the 
average teacher fears to have his 
authority challenged if he permits 
his students to probe him with 
questions and challenge his views. 
He has not learned that intellectual 
integrity evokes spontaneous respect, 
nor has he learned to respect 
expressions of student intelligence 
that are at variance with his views. 
How could he learn from teachers 
who did not possess it, something 
that can be demonstrated, but not 
committed to memory, whose growth 
can be encouraged, but not taught? 
Yet there. are always exceptional 
teachers to whom their students owe 
their development beyond the 
normal level. 


Can it be that our educators 
themselves lack the power to think, 
and have therefore failed to provide 
sufficient high standard schools for 
the bright children of the poor to 
shine their minds? For, if higher 
standards of education have become 
the privilege of the well-to-do, it is 
because only the much maligned 
private schools maintain high 
standards by rigorous entrance 
exams and by weeding out students 
who cannot keep up with their 
class. 


Even:though it has been shown 
that there is as large a proportion of 
bright children amongst the poor 
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` confuse equality of 


as there is amongst the rich? the 
government appears to be following 
some weirdly distorted anti-elitist 
doctrine that operates against the 
interests of the intelligent poor and 
against the national need for people 
who can use their minds. Not even 
the streaming practice has been 
introduced, which permits students 
of both higher and lower streams 
to make better use of their time in 
class, and eases the work of the 
teachers. 


I, our own interests we cannot 
afford to be so envious of the 
stperior mind that we ignore its 
value to us, nor can we afford to 
opportunity 
with equality of results in the cause 
of socialistic idealism. If we can 
keep millions of incompetent 


2. ‘Our students from the villages are 
showing us that intelligence and mental 
ability are not related to social and econo- 
mic distinctions.’ (Personal communica- 
tion c. 1968 from Dr R.B. Mathur, long 
time head of the department of education, 
Lucknow University.) 

Much research has been carried out on 
the inhibition of growth of brain cells in 
children, due to malnutrition. In Indian 
infants this is reported to occur between 
the age when they stop taking their 
mother’s milk (14 to 2 years) and around 
the age of ‘four years, by which time the 
brain has normally grown its full comple- 
ment of cells. Such brain damage is said 
to be irreversible after infancy. 

Since such dietary deficiencies are most 
common in the poorer sections of the com- 
munity, the effect is to make it appear that 
these classes are inherently lacking in 
mental ability. However, properly nourish- 
ed children of brain damaged parents 
develop their full mental capacities. 

It is generally recognised that the home 
environment affects children's educational 
performance. Children ofliterate parents 
have a head start over children of illiterate 
parents; the more educated the parents, 
the more effect there is likely to be. This 
accounts for the cumulative effect of edu- 
cation over several generations. In some 
societies, children of wealthy parents are 
given a wider range of educative experience 
than the poor can afford to give, but 
though this may give them greater oppor- 
tunity for learning, how much they benefit 
depends on their inherent level of intelli- 
gence and on many psychological factors. 

The distribution of intelligence appears 
to be far more evenly spread than is com- 
monly supposed. Given equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, psychological inhibi- 
tions and psychological incentives to 
learning play a large part in determining 
the degree to which latent mental: capacity 





"can be developed. Development of the 


capacity for independent, analytical and 
synthetic thought appears to depend largely 
on association with persons who possess 
these capacities, or sometimes on exposure 
to their writings. 


students at wretchedly bad schools, 
we can certainly keep a few of our 
best students at high standard 
schools. The enormous, almost 
untapped potential of Indian intel- 
ligence is one of our most valuable 
assets. 


Lus is one of the greatest 
obstacles .to educational reform. 
Where students have difficulty in 
expressing themselves in the medium 
of instruction, examiners must sacri- 
fice the intangibles of style, clarity, 
cogency, and skill. in expression, 
which are indicators of mental abi- 
lity, and replace them with the 
‘objective’ ponderables of items of 
knowledge, which indicate only abi- 
lity to memorise. Yet, by doing this 
in the interests of socialistic princi- 
ples and political convenience, are 
they not sacrificing something of 
even greater importance? 


Increasing population pressure 
and consequent shortage of employ- 
ment opportunities is accentuating 
regional differences. We are seeing 
that pandering to regional demands 
tends to have a multiplying effect, 
smaller areas and communities 
demanding recognition of their 
separate rights. If India is to be 
fused into a single nation, these 
divisive tendencies have to be 
checked. Though it may seem 
rational to choose one of the many 
Indian languages as one of the 
means for unifying the many com- 
munities, it also increases inter- 
regional and North-South antago- 
nisms. 


The generation of people who 
associated the English language 
with foreign domination is dying 
out, and the language has no com- 
munal associations. Its almost global 
acceptance as a means of communi- 
cation, and its development of a 
scientific and technological vocabu- 
lary make it suited to education in 
these subjects anywhere in the world. 
A large number of our people al- 
ready speak it fluently, and a very 
large number are sufficiently familiar 
with it to be able to use it. The 
effects of the current teaching pro- 
gramme are felt in the remotest 
villages. A relatively small effort 
would be needed to make our peoples 
bilingual in their mother tongues and 
in English. . 


It is equally clear that regional 
languages must be the media of 
instruction at the village level, and 
that Sanskrit, as one of the most 
important root languages of the 
world, and as the root language of 
Indian culture, should be studied 
throughout India, at least up to 
class 10. However, if the regional 
stream is to blend with the national 
river at university level, English 
would have to be a compulsory 
subject from the lowest level. Stan- 
dards of instruction would need to 
be far higher than at present, parti- 
cularly with regard to the spoken 
language. 


The greatest present need is to 
raise the standard of education in 
the existing system. If pass-marks 
were raised at the level of class 10, 
the pressure would be taken off the 
higher levels, permitting intercolleges 
and universities to improve their 


standards of teaching. With a more - 


intelligent, and more demanding, 
examination system, less stress need 
be laid on the mere mugging up of 
facts. But none of this could be done 
without improvement in the avai- 
lability of jobs. 


Aus how can standards of educa- 
tion be raised when the government 
has wilfully undermined every princi- 
ple of excellence and efficiency with 
its notorious policy of providing 
reservations for scheduled and back- 
ward communities? Whether this is a 
vote-catching political expedient, or 
an expression of misguided benevo- 
lence, it amounts to a lying public 
statement that these communities 
are incapable of competing with 
others in intelligence, ability, or 
character. It is an admission of 
the failure to give special attention 
to infant nutrition, and to children’s 
and junior schools for these commu- 
nities which their situation demand- 
ed. It is an admission of failure to 
provide sufficient remunerative emp- 
loyment not only for them, but also 
for all similarly depressed sections 
of Indian society. 


The equitable socialistic principle 
of political representation of all 
communities, irrespective of educa- 
tional and economic levels, has been 
corruptly transferred to the fields of 
education and employment, where 
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inescapably real differentials in intel- 
ligence, ability and character, are 
and must be the standards of 
measurement. 


A better approach must be found 
to the problem of our millions of 
surplus youths than keeping them in 
school and training them for non- 
'existent jobs. Raised school stand- 
ards would result in millions being 
thrown out of shool from the tenth 
level. Their needs are employment 
and education. Formation of unifor- 
med labour corps on the pattern of 
military service and supervised by 
ex-military personnel would meet 
these needs. Large, labour intensive 
works are waiting to be done — 
afforestation, land drainage, irriga- 
tion and flood works, etc. Part time 
education would continue, as in the 
armed services; and because the pres- 
sure to obtain academic qualifica- 
tions would be reduced, a way would 
be opened for their education to 
cover a wide rauge of subjects with 
‘relevance to rural life. 


In view of the expected rapid 
growth in the numbers of unemploy- 
ed youths, this suggestion may not be 
as impractical or as unwelcome as it 
might appear at first sight. For many 
of them, the promise of food, cloth- 
ing, education and hard work will 
be an acceptable alternative to semi- 
starvation. 


Objections to any such scheme on 
the grounds that funds cound not be 
found to employ millions of youths 
for at least as long as they might 
otherwise be in school and college, 
must meet the question of what they 
will do if they are not employed. Do 
we expect that huge numbers of 
semi-educated, unemployed youths 
will sit peaceably at home, perhaps 
helping a little with harvests and 
home chores, and willl not turn to 
violence and political agitation? 
When one sees the vast wastage of 
funds on non-productive depart- 
ments, funds wasted by sheer ineffi- 
ciency, funds embezzled, and funds 
spent on vote-catching but otherwise 
unnecessary.development projects, it 
is hard to believe that shortage of 
funds could alone prevent this sort 
- of scheme being put into action, 


An equally important though 
more difficult problem is the need to 


reduce pay differentials between em- 
ployees in the organised sector of 
white and blue-collar workers, on the 
one hand, and agricultural and 
other manual workers, on the other. 
When the very nature of education 
is being distorted by the drive to use 
schooling merely as a means to high 
pay, social reality demands that we 
stop treating non-productive clerks 
as privileged citizens, and give at 
leastequal pay to productive wor- 
kers. 


A soe may think up a list of 
subjects on which youths should be 
informed in preparation for adult re- 
ponsibility in developing India. Birth 
control, dietetics, anatomy, health, 
first aid, accounting, banking, in- 
vestments, natural resources, the car- 
rying capacity ofthe land, the his- 
tory of man, ecological balance, the 
law of the land...an almost endless 
list of matters on which everyone 
should have some knowledge, though 
not necessarily expert knowledge. 
Every man in the developing world 
should know how to change a tap 
washer, replace an electric fuse, put 
in nails and screws, tighten bolts, 
and generally be able to use hand 
tools. He should be able to ride a 
bicycle and maintain it. 


These may be relevant subjects, 
but the crux of relevant education is 
the freeing of Indian minds to see 
the realities of the Indian sitüa- 
tion through intelligent Indian 
eyes, not in training them to see 
only the white-collar view of the 
Indian economy through the eyes of 
westernised industrial economists. 
But, to achieve this: new indepen- 
dence — the independence of the 
Indian mind from the thrall of wes- 
tern influence — the existing edu- 
cational system must be changed. 
Not only must we give to a number 
of colleges freedom to turn them- 
selves into centres of academic and 
intellectual excellence, but we must 
also give opportunity to every stu- 
dent at every level to develop his 
latent powers of thought. The level 
of national mentation has to be 
raised, not only because human 
potential is valuable for its own 
sake, but also because an intelli- 
gent, thinking public is the sole 
guarantee of sane, democratic 
government, 
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Special inputs for the backward - 


V. N, ARORA 


THE last week of January seldom 
fails to induce a strange mood in 
me: while the Republic Day cele- 
brations ending with the Beating of 
Retreat make me feel proud of my 
country and her achievements, the 
Martyrs’ Day becomes an occasion 
for introspection. In 1984, it is this 
latter mood that makes me take a 
backward glance and realise what 
the Founding Fathers of our re- 
public attempted to do for our 
people. They gave an elected Presi- 
dent to a people who were content 
to be the Praja of a Raja; they best- 
owed a democratic form of govers- 
ment upon a people who in the past 
were guided by the wisdom of the 
elders; they wished to create a caste- 
less society that had formerly fa- 
shioned its pattern of existence on an 
hierarchical structure; they tried to 
create for every Indian, who impli- 
citly believed in the Law of Karma, 
equal opportunities for advance- 
ment in life. And a little later, in 
order to give every language equal 
opportunities to develop and flour- 
ish, they redrew the map of India. 


Between the vision of the Found- 
ing Fathers and the realities of con- 
temporary life, undeniably, there is 
a yawning gap that cannot be wish- 
ed away; obviously, the record of 
our achievements is mixed. Perhaps, 
the span of thirty-four years is too 
short and too inadequate for their 
vision to be translated into reality. 
Or is it that our patience is running 
out? Or, are we victims of our 
myopic judgement? 


One of the fields in which we 
have failed miserably is the removal 
of economic backwardness. In a 
country where, roughly speaking, 
fifty per cent of the people live be- 
low the poverty line — and this 


figure remains the same, whatever 
criterion/criteria for drawing this 
line may be used—g/aribi hatao is a 
laudable goal. Unfortunately, this 
figure of fifty per cent has not 
changed over the last three decades 
of planning, thanks to the increase 
in the population and the rate of 
inflation, and our disregard of moral 
values which has vitiated every 
walk of life. 


Again, roughly speaking, thirty 
per cent of the very poorest belong 
to backward classes, including the 
scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. Thanks to the’ mass media 
which have kept the issue alive, 
whether it be the conversion of 
Harijans to Islam in Tamil Nadu, or 
the murder of seventeen Yadav 
children in Bihar, or the abuse of 
concessions given to S.C. students 
by members of a ‘forward class’ in 
Kerala, or the J.N.U. students’ agit- 
ation against the revised policy on 
admissions—all of them have made 
headlines. 


Among bureaucrats, there is a 
tacit understanding that if no action 
is to be taken in some case, they 
agree to constitute a committee. I 
hope that it is not true of politicians 
because there is not just one com- 
mittee or commission to make re- 
commendations to the government 
for improving the lot of the back- 
ward but a plethora of bodies. The 
post of Commissioner for SC and 
ST was created under Article 338 of 
the Constitution, and his 27th Re- 
port pertains to the years 1979-81. 
Since this post has been lying vacant 
for the past two and a half years, no 
reports for the years 1981-83 are 
available, though it is a Constitu- 
tional requirement that a report will 


be presented to Parliament annually. 
During the Janata regime, another 
Commission was created under an 
-executive order, to make recom- 
mendations for the ampliorgHon of 
the SCs and STs. 


There is also in existence a Parlia- 
mentary Committee to get the re- 
commendations of the  Commis- 
sioner for SC & ST expedited. There 
also existed another high-power 
panel on SCs and STs, under the 
-Chairmanship of Dr. Baldev Singh. 
And, as if this were not enough, an- 
other Backward Classes Commis- 
sion, popularly known as the Man- 
dal Commission, was. created to 
make specific recommencations. 
And, if I am not mistaken, even the 
Minorities Commission considers 
that the interests of SCs and, STs fall 
within its purview..It is, indeed, re- 
márkable that in this bedlam some- 
thing gets done, because the adminis- 
trations in the States and Union 
Territories are confused — which 
recommendations of which report to 
follow. 


A. at the grass-roots level, the 
worker is reduced to a machine, 
compiling and communicating in- 
formation to the higher authorities. 
As one of these workers groaned, he 
received in one calendar year about 
280 circulars asking for information; 
perforce, he admitted, he had to 
cook up facts and figures. It is on 
these fabricated figures, unfortu- 
nately, that our planning is based. 


On the other hand, a committed 
officer in the office of the Commis- 
sioner for SCs and STs complained 
that out of the eighty requests seek- 
ing information, sent to the States 
and Union Territories, only about 
ten per cent received some attention. 
Therefore, information on most 
points is either not available or out- 
dated. The 1981 Census figures are 


still being computed; hence my’ 


reliance on figures that were avail- 
able. Going by the trend in the 
earlier years, even though figures 
may vary here and there, I am fairly 
confident that my inferences are 
-~ justified. 


Eradicating poverty and providing 
social justice to the backward and 
the underprivileged are ambitious 


tasks. Some of the steps taken in. 














Table 1 

Stage of Education Co-efficient of Equality for 

SCs STs 

1965-66 1976-77 1965-66 1976-77 

Primary/Junior 
Basic Schools 84.5 91.0 71.0 86.8 
Middle/Senior 
Basic Schools 57.8 72.4 42.5 56.1 
High/Higher ; 
Secondary School 45.5 61.8 19 5 29.4 
Universities and Colleges j 
for General Education 26.2 51.2 12.6 26.7 


this direction are: (a) special compo- 
nent plans for the SCs; (b) integrated 
rural development programme; 
(c) legislative measures to check the 
transfer of tribal land to non-trí- 
bals; (d) social forestry; (e) financial 
subsidies and loans at nominal rates 
of interest for starting or sustaining 
small-scale industries; (f) housing 
sites and funds for constructing 
houses; (g) Untouchability Offences 
Act 1955 and Civil Rights Act 
of 1976; (b)land reform Acts of 
various States to benefit the poor; 
(1) reservation of jobs in government 
offices and public sector under- 
takings; (j) reservation of. seats in 
educational and professional institu- 
tions for SC and ST students and 
providing financial assistance to 
them. 


Although all these measures are 
interlinked, my concern in the fol- 
lowing pages is with the item listed 
last of all — educating the back- 
ward. Discussing educational dev- 
elopment among SCs and STs, the 
Commissioner’s report for 1979- 81 
records: “Though since indepen- 
dence, considerable progress has 
been made ... through a number of 
measures like pre-matric and post- 
matric scholarships, B.C. hostels, 
Ashram schools, book banks, 
supply of uniforms, stationery, mid- 
day meals, etc., yet there is still a 
wide educational gap between these 
communities and the rest of the 
population. The rate of wastage and 
stagnation among them is much 
higher as compared to that pong 


. the latter’ (p.7). 


The report comes to this conclu- 
sion on the basis of Co-efficient of 








Equality, which is calculated in the 

following manner: 

Enrolment of SC/ST students 

Total Enrolment of students 

^ A Population of SC/ST 
Total Population 


‘If the Co-efficient of Equality is 
100, the enrolment of SC/ST is in 
proportion to their population. If it 
is less.than 100 it indicates that 
their enrolment is less than propor- 
tionate to their population.’ 





C.E.= x 100 


\ Table 2 


Percentage of wastage at the 
primary levei among 
SCs STs 
1973-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 
67.8 66.5 


78.1 79.8 





Based on the concept of Co-effi- 
cient of Equality, Table 1 given 
above reflects how little progress has 
been made in eleven years (in enrol- 
ment only) at different stages of the 
educational process. 


From whatever figures are avail- 
able for the year 1982-83, it is 
obvious that CE has not increased 
by more than 5 in any case. The fall, 
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Table 3 
Academic Enrolment Enrolment 
Year of SC to - of ST to 
total enrol- total enrol- 
ment (%) ment (%) 
1975-76 8.9 23 
1976-77 9.3 2.2 
1978-79* 9.9 4.2 


* Including enrolment in 10+-2 classes, 
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Table 4 
Faculty Percentage of SC/ST enrolment 
to total enrolment 
SC students — ST students 
U.G. P.G. U.G. P.G. 
courses courses courses . courses 
Arts 10.4 10.5 0.2 1.7 
Sciences 4.4 3.6 0.8 0.7 
Commerce 4,7 5.2 1.3 1.0 
Education 6.1 3.6 2.0 - 1.0 
Engineering & Technical 6.1 2.9 0.9 0.5 
Medicine 8.5 4.3 1.9 0.7 
Agriculture 6.0 2.8 0.4 0.4 
Veterinary Science 5.6 1.5 1.4 — 
Law 6.8 1.8 1.9 0.2 
Others 13.5 1.7 0.5 0.4 
Professional 6.8 3.2 1.6 0.5 
Non-Professional 77 8.1 1.6 1.4 


level reflects the wastage. This has 
happened despite the fact that the 
for instance, from 91 (in 1976-77) 
at the primary school level to about 
55 (in 1982-83) at the post-school 
spread of education among SCs & 
STs is ‘one of the most important 
programmes in the backward classes 
section of the Central and State 


-Plans.’ The highest wastage is at the 


primary school level. 


There seems to be no appreciable 
change in these figures even today. 


Enrolment at the All-India school 
level in class X and onwards is given 
in Table 3. 


Exact figures for the subsequent 
years are not available but know- 
ledgeable sources suggest that the 
trend is encouraging. Enrolment at 
the college/university level in diffe- 
rent faculties for the academic year 
1978-79, against 15 per cent reser- 








vation for SCs and 5 per cent for 
STs is given in Table 4. 


The expenditure incurred on 
various educational schemes under 
the State and Central Sectors during 
the Fifth Plan period, and 1979-80 
as well as the outlay made for the 
Sixth Plan is given in Table 5. 


It is generally conceded that funds 
have been made available, wherever 
needed, for this cause. Some schemes 
are funded entirely by the Centre 
and some schemes receive contri- 
bution from the Centre and the 
State on a fifty-fifty basis. 


Figures showing wastage at the 
post-middle school, college and uni- 
versity, and professional institutions 
levels, similar to those shown for 
the primary level in Table 2, are not 
available but I have two sets of 
authentic figures—one from a medi- 
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(Rs. in crores) 


1979-80 Sixth Plan 
outlay 

11.93 349.00 
8.12 157.50 

20.05 506.50 
7.28 Included in the 
1.51 outlay for ` B 
8.79 


Table 5 
Category Fifth Plan 
1974-79 
Scheduled Castes 
(i) State 56.14 
(ii) Centre* 63.91 
(iii) Total 120.05 
Scheduled Tribes 
(i) State 31.69 
(ii) Centre* 13.90 
(iii) Total 45.59 


*Amounts released only upto the time covered by the report, 


Scheduled Castes 


cal college and the other from an 
IIT — which in my opinion are re- 
presentative. : 


In a study conducted pertain- 
ing to the period 1976-80, out 
of the 120 candidates belonging 
to SCs and STs who appeared 
in the M.B.B.S. examination only 
58 could get through —21 passed in 
the first attempt, 24 in the second, 9 
in the third, and 4 in the fourth. 
The remaining 62 could not get 
through even after the fourth at- 
tempt. In one of the IITs, out of 
the 46 candidates admitted in one 
batch, 12 completed the 5-year 
course in five years, 10 in six years 
and 5 in seven years—the remaining 
19 either left of their own accord or 
were advised to leave because of 
poor performance. In some other 
cases, they are pursuing their stud- 
ies beyond the permissible limit of 
Seven years. 


This is the story of those SC and 
ST candidates who were admitted 
against the 20 per cent reserved 
seats and on the basis of lowered 
admission criteria. The Medical 
Council lowered the admission cri- 
terion for SC and ST candidates to 
40 per cent marks as against the 
minimum of 50 per cent for the 
others, and even then the reserved 


_ seats cannot be filled because there 


are no more eligible candidates. 
The IIT Council, similarly, lowered 
the admission criterion for the SC 
and ST candidates to two-thirds of 
the minimum’ qualifying marks for 
the others, and even then the reser- 
ved seats go abegging. 

At the post-graduate level, the 
picture is still more dismal. 


j m statistics undermine the re- 
commendation of Commissioner for 
SCs and STs that the admission cri- 
teria for admission to professional 
colleges should be lowered further 
to raise the Coefficient of Equality 
to 100. And I am sure that if he 
were aware of the inferiority comp- 
lex from which SC and ST students 


- suffer, he would think twice before 


making such a recommendation. 
Life is sheer torture for them. Be- 
cause they cannot mix socially with 
the other students, they cling to 
their own group. What we have 
achieved is complete segregation, 
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and not integration as was expected. 
The policy of reservations and low- 
ered admission criteria seems to 
defeat the very purpose for which it 
was formulated and implemented. 


Because universities insist on 
keeping the pass percentage of 
students around fifty at least and 
because of the relative system of 
grading in professional institutions, 
the admission of SC and ST candi- 
dates on lowered admission criteria, 
has lowered the over-all academic 
standards throughout the country. 


‘This is not the time for mincing 


words. In the recent past two 
eminent scientists have expressed 
their anguish at and deep concern 
for the fall in standards because of 
this policy. Prof. P.V. Indiresan, 
Director, JIT Madras, said im his 
Convocation Report dated 18th 
September, 1983: ‘I said earlier that 
the freedom we have enjoyed from 
political pressures has been thé 
main reason for our success. Now 
this idyllic situation is being threate- 
ned. We. have ... many critics and 
the latest among them, and whom 
we must surely take seriously, are 
the Members of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Scheduled Castes. 
They are concerned that most SC/ 
ST students are unable to cope with 
our studies in the IITs and some 
feel that our standards are too high. 
Some members have gone so far as 
to say that what we need is an 
Indian standard and not an inter- 
national standard of instruction and 
of evaluation.’ 


Similarly, Prof. R.P. Bambah, 
Chairman of the 71st Indian Science 
Congress which met at Ranchi in 
January 1984,said in his inaugural 
lecture, ‘Quality should not be 
compromised while providing 
support to students from backward 
sections of society.’ 


T. moral of the story is obvious. 
Any scheme at the college level to 
repair the damage done by twelve 
years Of bad schooling 'can have 
only limited value'. Because of the 
pressures of populist politics being 
practised in the country, our think- 
ing is no longer straight. There is a 
lacuna somewhere, for a country 
that preaches and practises (in 


principle, at least) that, candidates ` 


should. be selected on merit alone 


insists on asking for concessions for 
the SC and ST candidates. These 


'candidates do deserve concessions 


but not the sort of concessions that 
are being sought and given. What 
we need is a second look at the 
problem and benefit from hindsight. 


F rom the facts and opinions 
given above, the following inperen- 
ces can be drawn. 


E “There is a tremendous waste of 
human and financial resources, 
which the country cannot afford. 


2. The quality of education has 
suffered as aresult of lowered 
criteria of admission to institutions 
of higher learning. 


3. Those who have benefited from 
the policy of reserved seats in educa- 
tional institutions suffer from an 
inferiority complex and instead of 
being integrated into the main 
stream of student.life, they have be- 
come further segregated. 


4. There is strong resentment 
among the upper class members in 
colleges and offices against this 
policy of reservations. 


5. The progrdmmes initiated to 
improve the lot of the backward 
classes have not percolated to those 
who need maximum help. 


6. There exists a sort of un- 
healthy symbiotic relationship bet- 
ween politicians and the SCs and 
STs because the former need votes 
and the latter the concessions. 
Democracy creates strange ironies. 


The thrust of my argument is that 
the policy makers should provide 
SC and ST students with good 
schooling in the first instance and 
that the rest of the problems will be 
solved either automatically or with 
a little bit of thought and effort. 


Let us distinguish between literacy 
— confined to the Three *R's—and 
education. or a better material life. 
Both these goals are desirable. Since 
the former is a constitutional obliga- 
tion, schools up to the middle level 
must be located within walking dis- 
tances of the school-going children. 
Books, stationery, uniforms, and 


mid-day meals should be provided 
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dicc of cost to all children preferably, 


and to SC and ST students definitely. 
If SC and ST parents are reluctant 
to send their children to school 
because they contribute to the family 
income, a reasonable subsidy/stipend 
may be paid to every child who 
attends school regularly, to compen- 
sate for that loss of income. This 
practice prevails: in some States 
already; the rest should follow this 
example. 


If, in spite of this financial assis- 
tance, all children do not attend day 
Schools, evening schools should be 
opened for them. And those who 
have missed this opportunity should 
have the facility of non-formal, edu- 
cation. The need for qualified staff, 
who man these schools, can hardly 
be overemphasized. If necessary, 
they should be paid cash compensa- 
tions for working under difficult 
conditions and. producing better re- 
sults. 


A competitive examination, once 
after class V and again after class 
VIII, should be’ conducted by an 
impartial body like the NCERT; for 
all SC and ST students to determine 


` who are likely to benefit from better 


schooling. For the meritorious, irres- 
pective of their numbers, Special 
Residential Schools, on the pattern 
of Sainik Schools should be estab- 
lished, whose entire cost should be 
borne by the government..So much 
for the concept of Coefficient of 
Equality! Some of these bright stu- 
dents may avail themselves of the 
scholarships being offered by the 
NTS Scheme of the NCERT, public 
and other prestigious schools. 


For the rest,. there should be 
another test to determine their apti- 


tudes, and their education should 


become vocationalized from class 
IX onwards. Once they have learned 
a trade or craft, they should be able 
to earn a decent wage and they need 
not follow their parents' menial jobs. 

ITIs catering to the special needs of 
a region may have to be established. 

The graduates of these ITIs will 
become useful members of .the 
society, instead of swelling the ranks 
of the unskilled labour force. 


The recommendation of the Com- 
missioner for SCs and STs that the 
admission criteria be lowered furtlier 
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for SC and ST candidates should be 
dismissed as impracticable, for we 
` have seen its adverse consequences 
already. As a matter of fact, it could 
be cited as a classic example of 
double-think. The students admitted 
to Special Residential Schools will 
not need those crutches. All in-puts 
should go into their schooling and 
pre-competition coaching, and as a 
result they will be able to join insti- 
tutions of higher learning on their 
own steam. Coaching classes for SC 
and ST candidates appearing in some 
U.P.S.C. and banking examinations 
are already being conducted; why 
not for other professions? At the 
college/university/professional insti- 
tution level, if they have been admit- 
ted on merit, all their expenses 
should be borne by the State. 


It is possible that some candidates 
may not make the grade in their 
first attempt. They should be encour- 
aged to try again. If they need any 
concession, it will be some relaxation 
in the upper-age limit for entry into 
a career. For candidates who just 
failed to make the grade in their first 
attempt, the IITs have started a 
novel experiment. Special classes 
have been started with effect from 
October 1983 for those SC and ST 
candidates who, in the opinion of 
the Admission Committee, could 
have madé the grade but for their 
poor schooling. Out of'the 21 SC/ 
ST candidates who were sent letters 
of invitation by IIT Delhi, to join 
this special class, only 12 have 
actually joined. At the end of the 
academic year, if they obtain 40 per 
cent marks or more in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and English, they 
will be admitted to the 1984-85 
session, but against the vacant seats 
of the 1983-84 session. 


S nitar steps can be taken by 
other institutions as well. However, 
after admission, if they cannot cope 
with the pace of work, they will have 
.the option to ask for less load. In- 
stead of doing five courses every 
semester, they may choose to do 
only three or four. It will require a 
- certain amount of flexibility in the 
time-table of the institute. It is an in- 
terim measure. Hopefully, in the not 
too distant future, such candidates 
will be asked to appear in the re- 
gular admission test and admitted as 
regular students. And.as soon as 
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candidates from the Special Resi- 
dential Schools start appearing for 
various competitive examinations — 
after the necessary pre-competition 
coaching — the 20 per cent reserva- 
tion and the lower admission criteria 
must go. However, financial aid in 
the form of scholarships must con- 
tinue. 


Students belonging to SCs and STs 
but admitted on merit will shed their 
inferiority complex autómatically. 
‘They will be just like any other stu- 
dent — without the stigma of be- 
longing to the backward classes. I 
will consider it a major gain. In this 
context I also wish ‘to suggest that 
the practice of having Backward 
Classes’ hostels should be disconti- 
nued, because they are discrimina- 
tory by their very nature. We must 
accept the principle that all resident 
students in a school or college must 
live together. If hostels ,are short of 
accommodation, new blocks must be 
.added to the old ones. Some part of 
this additional expense may come 
from the allocation made for SCs 
and STs. i ; 


ics who are admitted to Spe- 
cial Residential Schools can also be 
givens new identity ofa high-caste 
surname, instead of the old one, so 


“that with time they become indistin- 


guishable from the rest of the com- 
munity. Their integration into the 
mainstream will become much 
easier. It is not a radical suggestion 
because this process has already set 
in. The government should not only 
connive at it but encourage it. 


This step will serve two purposes: 
(a) the stigma of belonging to back- 
ward classes will not haunt them for 
the rest of their lives; and (b) the 
children of these beneficiaries will 
not be able to get a second helping 
of the concessional cake and those 
who failed to taste it earlier may 
have a piece of it now. In this way, 
the number of SC and ST members 
will progressively go down. 


The Commissioner's Report for 
1979-80 also recommends that the 
concessional cake should be made 
available to all the children of a 
family — even beyond two, as at 
present. For heaven's sake, let us 
be consistent. Because of the popu- 
list policies of all political parties, 


nobody wants to bell the cat. Buta 
line must be drawn somewhere. If 
we restrict these benefits to two 
children per.family only, we will 
also encourage the SCs and STs to 
conform to the national norm of 


small families. 


A, a result of the special in-puts 
at the school and higher education 
levels, it is hoped that the SC and 
ST studerits will be as ‘good’ as 
anybody else; therefore, they should 
be asked to take their chances in life 
like the rest. As a consequence, 
reservations in jobs need not be 
made, say in another ten years’ 
time. This should eliminate the 
current resentment in offices and 
services because someone is being 
given preferential treatment on 
account of his caste. In this way we 
will be practising meritocracy, and 
not just preaching it. 


Most members of backward clas- 
ses, especially those living in remote 
areas, may not be aware of the 
various benefits and concessions that 
are available to them. "These can be 
brought to their notice with the 
help of the radio, T.V. and some 
voluntary organizations. What we 
need is a full-fledged publicity cam- 
paign, not a half-hearted effort, to 
spread the message. 


All these suggestions are being 
made in good faith but lam aware 
of the fact that between human 
endeavour and achievement there is 
always a gap. The concluding words 
of The Great Gatsby by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald are significant in this 
connection: ‘Gatsby believed in the 
green light, the orgiastic future that 
year by year recedes- before us. It 
eluded us then, but that's no matter 
— tomorrow we will run faster, 
stretch out our arms farther ... And 
one fine morning ... So we beat on, 
boats against the current, borne 
back ceaselessly into the past.’ 


Will we remain prisoners of the 
past always? Will there be no bright 
future for us. to look forward to? 
Iam not so pessimistic.. Some of 
the present confusion is partly the 
result of a new ideology being super- 
imposed on the Indian psyche.. It 
has survived many onslaughts in 


- the past; perhaps, it will find a new 


balance again. 
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The baby-sitting years 


AMRIK SINGH 


THE weakest: link in higher educa- 
tion in India is, the undergraduate 
sector. In most- déyeloped countries, 
school level education js very satis- 
factory as well as comprehensive and 
most people who finish schooling are 
competent enough to handle middle 
level jobs. An average typist or a 
bank clerk there has usually finished 
his schooling and not gone on to 
college. ; 


In our country, secondary school- 
ing is so unsatisfactory that, unless 
a student cannot afford to join col- 
lege, he feels obliged to do so. In 
other words, undergraduate educa- 
tion is some kind of compensatory 
education. What could not be done 
at school is sought to be done at 
college. This being so, the level of 
instruction as well as attainment at 
the undergraduate level cannot be 
what it is expected to be. 


In this sense, what is learnt at col- 


lege is an attempt to learn what, 


should have been learnt at school. 
This inevitably affects the quality of 
learning at the undergraduate level. 
As was noted by the Education 
Commission in 1966, when a degree. 


holder from India goes to any of the 
developed countries he is not treated 
at par with a degree holder in that 
country. On the contrary he is some- 
times treated as having finished his 
Schooling and sometimes as having 
done only a part of the degree course. 


This unsatisfactory level of under- 
graduate education has two other 
dimensions. One, out of approxi- 
mately 4700 colleges, not more than 
10 per cent of them can be described 
as imparting reasonably good edu- 
cation. Half are professional colleges 
and the other half impart instruc- 
tion in the arts, science and com- 
merce courses; professional colleges 
receive the best of students and 
generous support from funding agen- 
cies. Despite these twin facts, only 


about two-thirds of them perform’ 


well. Professional colleges apart, 
only 5 per cent or so of the remain- 


. ing ones maintain anything like 


satisfactory standards of instruction. 
The rest are there for reasons diffi- 
cult to understand in academic 
terms. 


Secondly, colleges are established 
not always because there is a de- 
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mand for them but for all kinds of 
other reasons. In addition to the 
4-500 well run colleges, another 
4-500 are within measurable distance 
of providing satisfactory education. 
What they require is some more fund- 
ing and other inputs. In plain words, 
therefore, given the parameters of 
today's educational landscape (that 
these are lop-sided as well as unjust 
is another matter), the real demand 
at the undergraduate level is only 
one fifth or so of what it is seen to 
be. The rest is artificially induced for 
reasons which are neither academic 
nor otherwise defensible. 


According to the current figures, 
2.5 million students are enrolled at 
the undergraduate level. This means 
that if there were places for only 0.5 
million students the genuine demand 
would be met. Thus, there are two 
million students in the system who 
are either not academically motiva- 
ted or cannot profit from the instruc- 
tion being imparted to them. But 
they are there and there is nothing 
one can do about it. 


II 


| hen students pass out from 
school, they do not know. what to 
do. They have not acquired those 
middle level skills which school 
leavers in other countries acquire. 
Their training has not prepared them 
to enter the job market. In this situ- 
ation, they would like to go to 
college if family circumstances would 
permit. If they don't, they are oblig- 
ed to stop. 


The 50s and the 60s were decades 
of unprecedented educational expan- 
sion in India. The rate of growth 
per year then was 13 to 14% with 
hardly a year when it was less than 
10%. So, a large number of colleges 
as well as universities came to be 
established at the time. Many of 
these colleges were placed in small 
towns and the rural areas. The initi- 
ative for them came from a number 
of sources. In certain cases, it was 
the government acting under pressure 
exerted by MLAs and others. In 
other cases, the initiative was taken 
by individuals. According to a survey 
done of Karnataka State, it was 
established that while targets in all 
other sectors had not been achieved, 


in undergraduate education these 
had been over-achieved. This survey 
was in respect of the third plan 
period. 


What was true of that Plan period 
in one State was equally true of the 
other Plan periods in other States. 
Only, as stated earlier, the bulk of 
the expansion took place in the 50s 
and 60s. These decades also saw the 
expansion of the middle classes in 
India. New job opportunities were 
created both in the government and 
the private sector. The rate of emp- 
loyment was fairly satisfactory which 
in turn encouraged the establishment 
of more and more colleges. Sections 
of the population who never had 
access to college education earlier 
now grasped the opportunities un- 
folding before them. They were parti- 
cularly aided by the fact of reserva- 
tions for the scheduled castes, the 
scheduled tribes and other backward 
groups. 


The process has been it work all 
these years. Only during the last 
decade or so has it slowed down. 
Job opportunities 
fewer and fewer. Consequently, the 
rate of educational expansion has 
also gone down. For almost a decade 
now the annual rate of growth at the 
undergraduate level has been 3 to 
4%. Seldom has it gone beyond 5%. 
In the difficult job situation that has 
obtained for the last decade, it could 
not have been otherwise. 
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A, this has not in any way modi- 
fied the baby-sitting function of 
undergraduate colleges. The majority 
of the students joining them are 
neither well motivated nór academi- 
cally inclined. They are not quali- 
fied enough to take up a job nor are 
jobs easily available. In this situation 
the dictum ‘postpone the evil day’ 
comes into play. Therefore; the deci- 
sion to enter the job market is post- 
poned by a few years, more so when 
the family can afford to keep .the 
young boy or girl at college. In quite 
a few cases girls are more or less 
waiting to get married and some do 
get married while they are studying. 


` [n the case of boys, college enables. 


them to learn a few things, some- 
times in the class but, quite often 
outside the class. At the end of it, 
they acquire a certificate which in 


have become . 


turn qualifies them to compete for 
the various jobs that are available. 
All kinds of extraneous considera- 
tions such as caste or the area they 
come from, the family, the political 
connection they have and a dozen 
other things come into play. Some 
of them, therefore, are able to land 
jobs but a large number are not. 


HI 


T, is the grim reality of the 
undergraduate scene which must be 
understood before any kind of re- 
modelling can be taken up for dis- 
cussion. One other aspect however 
could be referred to here. If under- 
graduate instruction is unsatisfactory 
partly because it is an attempt to 
compensate for what was not learnt 
atschool, it has yet another impli- 
cation — it can by no means be an 
appropriate preparation for post- 
graduate education. Half the time, 
if not longer, the college student is 
trying to learn what he should have 
learned at school. 


‘In plain words, serious deficien- 
cies: arise at every level of instruc- 
tion at the undergraduate level, as 
there is no strong foundation of 
knowledge because of poor school- 
ing. Similar deficiencies arise at the 
post-graduate level, because the right 
kind of foundation was not laid at 
the undergraduate level. 


Certain universities, notably Cal- 
cutta and Delhi, have attempted to 
take care of the problem somewhat. 


At both these, in addition to the ' 


Pass course there is an Honours 
course which is unlike correspon- 
dening courses in other universities 
where additional courses are taken 
by the more ambitious students. At 
Calcutia and Delhi the focus is diffe- 
rent. It is not only an additional 
course, it is also a parallel course. 
Any student who takes up an Hon- 
ours course is carrying a much 
greater load of work than his coun- 
terparts in Pass courses. Moreover, 
the plan of work followed by him is 
different. It makes for a certain deg- 
ree of specialisation. This in turn 
prepares him for the Master's course 
which he can take up after he fini- 
shes his undergraduate work. 


In both these universities, post- 
graduate teaching is done at the uni- 
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versity and under its auspices. The 
standards of performance are, there- 
fore, distinctly higher than in the 
other universities. At Calcutta, it 
was Asutosh Mukherji who, as a 
iesult of persistent compaigning, 
managed to persuade colleges to give 
up post-graduate teaching, even 
though some had done post-graduate 
teaching for over half a century. 


_ As is widely known, in India 
colleges came first and the univer- 
sities later. For-almost half a cen- 
tury, the function of the -universities 
was to conduct examinations. Now, 


for the first time a university took. 


the initiative to concentrate post- 
graduate. work at the university 
level. This step certainly weakened 
the colleges. to some extent but it 
was this very step which. enabled the 
University of Calcutta to emerge as 
a real centre of learning. Until then, 
standards of performance in that 
university. had been much, much 
poorer. 


At Delhi, it was the efforts of 
Maurice Gwyer which led to the col- 
- leges renouncing post-graduate work. 
Instead, the university took it over 
with distinct gains in favour of 
higher standards of performance. At 
the universities of Bombay: and 
Madras, the situation -still remains 
somewhat confused. Botli colleges 
and ‘universities do post-graduate 
work so that academic. efforts are 
not focussed at one point and the 
standards of performance ‘are not 
what they could have been. 


IV 


Ty. brief. digression into the his- 


tory of post-graduate education in^ 
India is meant to draw attention to : 


a fundamental weakness in the way 
post-secondary education is organis- 
ed. In countries which have a strong 
system of education, the different 
stages in it are clearly defined. At 
the primary level, one picks up the 
three ‘R’s. At the secondary level the 
scope of studies is widened and one 
acquires further knowledge. At the 
higher secondary level one prepares 
for entry into university or one 
acquires those terminal characteris- 
tics of education which enable one 
to prepare for entry into life. At the 
university one comes to acquire a 
certain depth of knowledge in respect 
of the chosen fields of ‘study. This 
knowledge is further deepened at the 


post-graduate level. Doing doctorate 


. degree work which follows is, of 


course, the highest stage of speciali; 
sation. 


I, our country there are two 
oddities. One, these distinctions are 
not clearly marked out. Two, even 
when they are clearly understood, in 
actual practice the distinctions get 
blurred; that is why we witness 
the phenomenon called compensa- 
tory education. At the secondary 
level one is still learning what one 
ought to have learnt at the primary 
level. At the higher secondary level, 
one continues to learn what ought 
to have been learnt at the secondary 
level, and so on.. To quite an extent, 
this is what has contributed to the 
bloated student population at the 
undergraduate level. 


Other factors, mainly sociological 
in character, also operate. But one 
not inconsiderable factor is the fact 
that school education in most cases 
is down-right unsatisfactory. Those 
who wish to acquire some basic 
knowledge have hardly any choice 
except to go on to -college and 
acquire what they missed out at the 
School stage. Had we chosen to give 
proper attention to building" up a 
strong school system, quite a few of 
the problems encountered at the 
undergraduate level would not have 
arisen. 


Let us for a minute try to anti- 
cipate what would happen if the 
the schools were to be made to 
perform better. One obvious con- 
sequence would be that much more 
investment would have to be made 
over to school education, parti- 


cularly at the secondary and higher . 


secondary level. The recent intro- 
duction of the +2 system in about 
two thirds of the country is moti- 
vated by the same approach. The 
intention is to reduce pressure at the 
college level and to improve edu- 
cation at the school level. In actual 
practice the intention has been ful- 
filled only partially. Colleges still 
continue fo receive unwanted stu- 
dents and schools still continue to 
underperform. However, there 
should be no doubt that this was a 
move in the right direction. 


The logic of this move needs to 
be somewhat better understood 


than it is at the moment, In terms, 
of this logic the schools have to be 
considerably improved. This requires 
better inputs, more particularly a 
definite improvement in the quality 
of teachers. This in turn would have 
repercussions in regard - to thé 
recruitment of the right kind of 
teachers as well as their preparatory 
training. In regard to both these 
issues, not even 10 per cent of what 
requires to be done has been done. 


A shift from colleges to schools 
has enormous social implications. 
These have not been understood 
nor prepared for. Part of the expla- 
nation is that there is resistance to 
the whole scheme and part of the 
explanation is that decision-making 
in respect of schools and colleges is 
fragmented as -well as compart- 
mentalised. What happens in one 
sector of activity does not alwáys 
have the requisite impact on the 
other sector. 
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T., related aspects of the situa- 
tion may also be referred to here. 
One is the serious disproportion 
between the undergraduate and the 
post-graduate population. The post- 
graduate population is hardly 0.2 
million. Properly speaking it should 
be two and half times larger. In 
1966, when the Education Com- 
mission reported, this problem was 
identified as an impediment to deve- 
lopment. As in regard to most other 
recommendations, nothing has been 
done in this regard too. 


Two, if anything, the situation 
has got somewhat further distorted. 
Even during the mid-60s, colleges 
were handling some part of the post- 
graduate education but the coverage 
was not so high as it has become 
since then. Today, half the post- 
graduates are produced by colleges 
and not by the universities. This 
came about partly owing to certain 
accidental factors and partly to 
wrong policies. Till the latest 
revision in the scales of pay a decade 
ago, those who were doing post- 
graduate work received a higher 
scale of pay. A larger number of 
colleges, therefóre, found it finan- 
cially rewarding to start post-gradu- 
ate classes. The phenomenon was 
most marked in UP though a couple 
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of other States, notably Gujarat, 
were not too far behind. 


Exceptions apart, colleges are not 
able always to cope with post- 
graduate work. Teachers of the 


requisite calibre and competence are 


just not available. Even universities 
find it difficult to recruit men and 
women with appropriate credentials 
and experience. Colleges, therefore, 
make do with the second rate and 
sometimes even with the third rate 
or the fourth rate. This further con- 
tributes to the lowering of standards 
which has gone apace for more than 
a generation now. 


For the most part, the problem 
described above derives from the 
strategy of development adopted by 
the country for over three decades 
now. Accordingly, colleges are 
required to contain social disaffec- 
tion, keep the young people occu- 
pied in what may be described as 
education and on the whole perform 
the function of  baby-sitting for 
almost 2 million of them. Without 
a change in the strategy of develop- 


‘-ment these features of the academic 


scene are notlikely to undergo any 
significant change. 


Without being that radical, how- 
ever, there are certain secondary 
changes which can be introduced 
and ought to be introduced. The 
+ 2 system was a step in that direc- 
tion. However, it has been marked 
by vacillation, indirection, inade- 
quate availability of resources and, 
above all, failure to make the 
requisite changes at the grass roots 
level. The principal thrust of these 
changes should be to strengthen the 


. School system so that even those 


who can afford to, need not be 
obliged to go on to college. 
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I, addition, a few other reforms 
and innovations can be introduced 
so as to improve the situation 
further. The more important of 
them are enumerated below. 


1. The rate of expansion has 
already more or less stabilised 
around 3%-4% per year. It 
should be kept around that figure 
and not permitted to go very much 
beyond the existing level. Inflation, 
the difficult job situation and a 


number of other ralated factors have 
more or less ensured that expansion 
is kept within limits,  - 


2. Either the UGC Act is amen- 
ded so as to ensure that there is a 
statutory provision against proli- 
feration of sub-standard -.colleges or 
the universities are made to agree 
to a uniform set of affiliating con- 
ditions, Whichever way:it is done, 
no new colleges may ` be opened 
unless they comply with the required 
standards. m 


The State governments have a key 
role to play in this. In quitea 
number of States, while academic 
affiliation is with the uüniversities, 
the power of affiliation in so far as 
it relates to State funding vests with 
the State government. “Sometimes 
this leads to conflict between the 
two. In almost every case it is the 
university which loses and in terms 
which are inimical to maintenance 
of standards. i 


3. The State governments have 
also another role to play. But for 
their connivance, the large number 
of sub-standard and .sometimes 
underpopulated colleges that exist 
today either would not have been 
established or would have failed to 
survive. The whole thing is linked 
up with the way politics operates at 
the State level. A pious resolution 
is certainly not going.to help in the 
situation. Even as it is, only in 3-4 
States is expansion taking place 
currently. Part of the pressure comes 
from backward classes and other 
under-privileged sections of society. 
This perhaps has to be accommo- 
dated but not the other kind of 
pressure which is born of politicking 
in the ugly sense of the word. 


In this situation therefore the only 
feasible solution to the problem is 
that the State governments be 
obliged to draw up a plan both for 
putting the existing colleges on a 
sound footing and for establishing 
new colleges. New colleges may be 
established only when absolutely 
necessary. The entire emphasis 
should be on helping the existing 
sub-standard colleges to overcome 
their weaknesses. 


4. These weaknesses are of several 


kinds. There is the elementary pro- 
blem of providing physical facilities 


on an adequate basis without being 
lavish. It is mainly a question of 
finding resources and scarce though 
they are, these can be found. The 
real difficulty lies elsewhere and that 
is in respect of the teachers who 
have already entered the profession 
and are working in these institu- 
tions. 


In terms of emoluments, most of 
these teachers are getting the UGC 
scales of pay as recommended in 
1973. There are a few exceptions 
but not all that many. In terms of 
security of service and other related 
conditions, about a quarter of the 
teachers are in an unenviable posi- 
tion. The rest are fairly well protect- 
ed. Indeed, in most cases it is a 
signal example of over-protection. 


5. Most of these teachers are so 
uninvolved in what they are required 
to do and so apathetic in their atti- 
tudes and sympathies that without a 
change of orientation on their part 
it just would not work. To a large 
extent, at the college level what we 
do is an extension of what is done 
at the higher secondary stage. Stu- 


‘dents therefore have to be kept 


engaged not only for a couple of 
hours, as is usually done, but for the 
whole day almost. Their academic. 
programme therefore cannot be 
skimpy but has to be intensive as 
well as fullblooded. 


A model for it, so to speak, is 
one where students spend their whole 
day partly in academic pursuits and 

artly in relaxation, sports, company 
of their peers and a number of youth 
activitiés which interest students at 
that age. In regard to all these 
matters the sub-standard colleges 
are severely deficient. But, perhaps, 
the most important deficiency is in 
respect of the quality of the teaching 
staff. The majority of them are not 
interested in what they are doing. 
What they do is done casually and 
with no sense of involvement. This, 
more than anything else, constitutes 
the real bottleneck. 


6. While talking of academic pro- 
grammes, there are two things which 
need to be done most of all. One is 
to impart some of the vocational 
skills which the students would re- 
quire at a later stage. Towards that 
end, the syllabi would have to be 
re-cast. The UGC, for instance, has 
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recommended that if somebody is 
doing chemistry at the undergraduate 
level he might, as a subsidiary, do 


soil testing. Similarly, if he is doing | 


physics, he might do some electro- 
nics. These subsidiary skills would 
give that vocational kind of orien- 
tation which is required and which 
would make the students more 
useful. 


This aspect of the re-orientation 
of syllabus is readily accepted but 
seldom given effect to, which is 


` another aspect not articulated loudly 


enough. Consequently, most people 


just do not know where things are' 


going wrong and how to start the 
process of renovation. 


7. This refers to the linguistic 
ability of undergraduate students. 
Properly speaking, when they come 
out of school they should be fairly 
proficient in the use of the language 
in which they have been instructed. 
In actual effect very few are. This is 
regardless of the fact of whether their 
medium of instruction has been one 
of the Indian languages or English. 
Most instructional work in the 
Indian languages is poor in quality 
and unscientific in character. In con- 
sequence, when students pass out 
they do not have that facility even 
with their own language which they 
should essentially possess. 


If the medium selected is English, 
the situation is usually somewhat 
better because the student or his 
parents have made a deliberate 
choice. They have opted for English 
in preference to the mother tongue 
of the child. This usually means that 
either the child has gone to an 
English medium school or, at the 
minimum, English is given a certain 
degree of importance which makes 
the student take his responsibilities 
much more seriously. While hard 
figures are- difficult to come by, it 
seems reasonable to believe that out 
of 2.5 million students at the under- 
graduate level, close to a million are 
studying through the medium of 
English. 


At college, the medium of instruc- 
tion in the functioning sector of 
education is usually English. These 


- students have already been oriented 


to studying in another language and 
are willing to learn it in a meaning- 


ful and systematic way. The real 
problem arises with the remaining 
1.5 milliom. Theoretically speaking, 
their-task should be easier. They are 
learning in their own language and 
that is less of a hurdle to cross. But 
the quality of teaching at that level 
is so poor and the quality of 
teachers as. well as text-books so 
lamentable that the inbuilt advantage 
which these students have virtually 
gets wiped out. Even though they 
opted for the easier alternative, it 
turns ‘out that it was. the more 
difficult. 


Several students of the under- 
graduate scene have strongly pleaded 
for much greater emphasis on the 
acquisition of linguistic ability. If 
one does not know how to wield the 
language one is severely handicap- 
ped. On the one hand, the student is 
unable to understand all that is said 
in the class. On the other hand, he 
is unable to express himself, whether 
orally or in writing. The plight of a 
student who is attending a lecture 
which is delivered in English and 
which he only half understands, is 
too pitiable to be imagined. And vet 
this is what happens day after day 
and in college after college. — ' 


In spite of the pleas that have 
been made, the policy-makers seem 
to be unimpressed by the pathetic 
situation in which the bulk of our 
students find themselves. There is 
only one way of seeking a solution 
and that is to give a lot more atten- 
tion and time to the acquisition of 
linguistic ability. Whether it is an 
Indian language or English, the lin- 
guistic principles at work are the 
same. Whatever it be, the student 
must be enabled to think in that 
particular language and think cohe- 
rently. mE 


One of the subsidiary problems in 
learning a language is not only to 
acquire its grammar and its syntax 
but also to think somewhat cohe- 
rently. There is very little under- 
standing of the dynamics of language 
teaching. Whatever competence the 
majority of these teachers have is in 
the field of literature whereas what 
they ought to know is how to teach 
the language. Languages are of 
course always taught through and 


with the help of literature but there ` 


are certaiw areas of specialisation 
which focus on the imparting of lin- 


` 


guistic ability. It is this area which 
is neglected in the training and 
orientation of teachers. This single 
deficiency, if taken care of properly, 
can lead to spectacular results. 


College teachers, of course, grum- 
blè that all this ought to have been 
done at the school level. They are 
right up to a point. But the question 
to ask is what do we do. in this situ- 
ation. Do we simply lament the 
absence of something which should 
have been acquired at the school 
level? Or do we take concrete and 
systematic steps to repair the defi- 
ciency, especially when it comes in 
the way of students grasping the 
essentials of various subjects and 
acquiring the ability to express them- 
selves clearly and coherently? 


There is a school of thought which 
believes that the classical languages 
must also be emphasised. For ins- 
tance, itis argued that Sanskrit must 
be compulsory and so on. The situ- 
ation on the ground level is such 
that in a State like Maharashtra, 
Sanskrit is being neglected even at 
the school level. To argue -in fav- 


our of giving it increased import-. 


ance at the college level is like 
whistling in the dark, almost. 


8. The concept of student ser- 
vices is almost. unknown in our 
country. At college, in addition to 
learning in the class, students learn 
a good deal from one another as 
also through the various youthful 
activities in which they engage. That 
is why sports and a whole host of 
other activities become particularly 
important. 


Not only do we neglect these ac- 


tivities, but we even make serious 
errors of judgement. For instance, 
the NSS is capable of being able to 
accomplish much more than’ is be- 
ing done today. The Central Gov- 
ernment makes a grant of Rs. 6-7 
crores per year for the NSS. For the 
NCC however a grant of Rs. 50-60 
crores per year is being made. This 
is not the place to discuss the role 
and importance of the NCC nor of 
the way it is being conducted. But 
one thing is clear. It does not pre- 
pare students, except for a handful 
of them, for a career in the army. Nor 
does it provide anything like the 
second or third line of defence. 
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When it was first launched, the 


NCC was clearly understood. to bea . 


programme of youth development. 
With the passage of time that objec- 
tive has been virtually lost sight of 
and today it has become an arena of 
activity for those officers from the 
armed forces who are regarded as 
surplus. In order to give them some 
more years of activity, however, 
they are diverted to the NCC. 


The issue, however, is the dispro- 
portionate expenditure which the 
NCC incurs. Both sports and the 
NSS would distinctly profit with a 
greater input of funds. That how- 
ever is not happening and the bulk 
of expenditure is on the NCC. Any- 
thing to do with the armed forces. 
however isin the nature of a holy 

- cow. Even to refer to this issue 
Seems an act of sacrilege. 


9. Perhaps the most neglected 
area of activity is the college library. 
Good colleges, and they are only 
400-500, do give considerable at- 
tention to a good library system but 
the remaining 4,000 colleges or so 
have an indifferent attitnde towards. 
the library. Ideally speaking, lib- 
raries are expected to be part of the 
teaching process, and the least that 
can be done is to make libraries better 
equipped and better serviced. This 
means a suitable building, a reason- 
able collection of books and at- 
tractive surroundings. It would cer- 
tainly require large funds to be able 
to improve the libraries but without 
that a college can hardly be called a 
college. 


There are so many more things. 
that can be said. It is neither pos- 
sible to do so nor even necessary. 
The fact is that undergraduate edu- 
cation suffers from a variety of ills.. 
The most obvious of them is that 
our objectives are not clear. Had 
they been clear, the confusion which 
we witness today between colleges. 
and universities would .not have 
arisen. Secondly, standards of at- 
tainment have to be improved sys- 
tematically and over a long stretch 
of time. This would be possible only 
when the teachers engaged at that. 
level take a different view of their 
responsibilities. At the moment they 
regard it as a part-time job and they 
are content to receive their full-time 
salary. 


Subversion of 
universities 
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ONE often hears the lament that 
Indian universities have deteriora- 
ted. This deterioration is facilely 
attributed to the physical sprawl of 
education in terms of newer colleges 
and universities opened and num- 
bers of students admitted but, more 
particularly, to ‘politics’. We are told 
that planners, bureaucrats, other fat 
citizens and, shockingly, even politi- 
cians have lost their faith in the 
universities because universities are 
‘perpetually disturbed areas’ and at 
best ‘necessary evils.’ This class of 
people see universities as ‘systems 
which alienate the young people 
from their immediate environment 
rendering them unfit for participat- 
ing constructively in development 
programmes and equip them not 
with any competence for real life 
situations, but with whale-sized 
egos, at tremendous cost to the pub- 
lic exchequer.”+ 


The ruling class has consistently 
thought it anathema that people 
who are ‘fortunate enough’ to study 
in universities should sooner than 
later become ‘disturbed’ and show 
unwillingness readily to endorse and 
participate in “development prog- 
rammes' of the State's choosing. 
Here, we think, lies the crux of the 
problem. If at one time higher edu- 
cation—especially liberal education 
—was generally recognized to have 
for its aim the training and the buil 
ding of the powers of critical dis- 
crimination and independent per- 
ception, the sharpening of sensibi- 
lity among young people, that very 
possibility has tended to be seen by 


1. Anand Swarup, ‘Universities are 


Dying’ Times of India, May 2, 1982. (That 
Shri Anand Swarup, an ex-Vice Chancel- 
lor and the author of that quotation, 
betrays more than a lurking sympathy with 
those descriptions is obvious as well as 
central to our discussion of Indian univer- 
sities, but more of that later. 
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the Indian ruling class as inimical 
to its interests. 


This is particularly the case over 
thelast decade. It is no paradox, 
therefore, that the very people who 
were in the forefront of the Indian 
National Movement—teachers, law- 
yers, other sections of the intelli- 
gentsia, journalists, students; educa- 
ted middle class women—are today 
viewed with suspicion. It was one 
thing for Gandhiji to ask students to 
leave classrooms during the Quit 
India days, we are told, but it is 
quite another matter for such things 
to happen under an indigenous dis- 
pensation. The assumption is that 
with the transfer of power to a 
national government, protest should 
automatically become redundant. 


js culture of ruling class into- 
lerance has seen rapid, indeed frigh- 
tening, intensification in India 
since the end of the Nehru era. Its 
fullest possibilities, of course, came 
to the fore during the Emergency. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that in 
a general assault on ‘dissent’ the 
universities would suffer as attacks 
on the judiciary, the press, the Par- 
liament and other democratic insti- 
tutions of independent enquiry mul- 
tiplied. 


The deterioration of Indian uni- 
versities has, thus, largely emanated 
from an overall deterioration in the 
climate of our democratic culture. 
For some years now, the only 'dis- 
cussion' programmes available on 
India's controlled radio and televi- 
sion network have concerned events 
in some far-off other country (El 
Salvador, Iran/Irad, Nambia); things 
at home are presumed to be far too 
unequivocally sound to need discus- 
sing, so that films and film related 
programmes do nicely for us. 


The Indian ruling class has there- 
fore desired a fundamental reorient- 
ation of higher education. It has 
wanted universities less and less to 
produce ‘thinking’ individuals cap- 
able of interpreting reality, and more 
and more a relatively innocuous class 
of technical personnel, in one sphere 
or the other, who offer the twin 
advantages of not asking difficult 
questions and being more readily 
appropriatable to the general eco- 
nomic interest of the prevailing for- 
ces of production. For this reason 


the reduction in the priority for 
higher education (reflected most de- 
cisively in the curtailment of fun- 
ding, as we shall show in greater 
detail) has not affected all institu- 
tions of higher learning uniformly. 
The country’s resources continue to 
flow abundantly to selected institu- 
tions that prepare young people for 
big corporations, top administrative 
positions in the government, the 
banking sector and so on. 


‘One simply has.to contrast this 
with the treatment accorded govern- 
ment schools, from the primary to 
the secondary level, and the arts 
and humanities colleges across the 
country to see the point. Success has 
tended to be seen to lie along 
the Modern School, St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi School of Economics, 
LLT., LI.M. route. ‘Bright’ students 
who devotedly follow that route land 
themselves in the J.A.S., top corpo- 
rate sector, independent enterprise 
and so forth. Alternately, bright 
technical boys have waiting for them 
the C.S.I.R. network whose function 
isto direct talent toward the im- 
provement of technologies in: the 
sophisticated sectors of production. 
It must require a high degree of 
opacity, we think, not to see that 
the devaluation of higher education 
in universities has its roots in the 
‘political economy’ that has prevail- 
ed in India since Independence. 


A, the heart of this system has 


‘been the primary value conferred - 


upon the acquisition of property as 
opposed to the acquisition of learn- 
ing. (Notice Anand Swarup’s depres- 
sion on account of the ‘cost to the 
public exchequer’ from higher edu- 
cation.) As an economic fact, of 
course, the rate of return on the 
investment in real estate is far 
greater than the corresponding return 


‘from higher education. 


Take the cases of two parents who 
opted variously: one sought to 
prepare his ward for the teaching 
profession; the other chose to invest 
in real estate. Assume that the first 
parent invested in the education of 
his child at Rs. 50 per month upto 
the middle level and Rs. 100 there- 
after upto the Master’s level. Com- 
pounded at an annual average rate 
of 10% interest (taken as the oppor- 
tunity cost of investment) his total 


‘biography, 


investment from 1952 to 1968 comes 
to Rs. 31,272. In 1968 this ward 
became a lecturer and after 12 years 
as a lecturer he drew in 1980 a gross 
salary of Rs. 1,588 per month. His 
total accumulation at 10% per year 
amounted to about Rs. 2,57,160. 


Contrarily, the other parent invest- 
ed Rs. 31,272 (in lieu of investment 
in educating his ward) in purchasing 
a plot of land of 845 sq.yds. through 
a DDA auction in a reasonably 
£ood locality in Delhi ata price of 
Rs. 37 per sq.yd. in 1968. Holding 
the plot until 1980, he sold it at 
Rs. 1,000 per sq.yd. netting a total 
of Rs. 8,45,000. After subtracting 
the total accumulation of the first 
ward, the second parent earned Rs. 
5,00,000 more, which reinvested at 
10% interest obtained for him a 
steady income of Rs. 50,000 a year. 
Thus, the second illiterate ward 
received an income of Rs. 4,000 per 
month as opposed to the lecturer's 
Rs. 1,600. 


T sort of computation is no 
longer unreal; in fact it is only too 
prevalent among population sections 
that are in any position to invest. 
Concomitantly, attacks on univer- 
sity education from the propertied 
interests have tended to multiply. 
Seen in an historical perspective, 
such reversals in the definitions of 
value began first to occur with major 
and concerted force around the 
middle of the nineteenth century in 
England as British. commercialism 
and expanded capital production 
began to dominate. The symbolic 
and chauvinist expression of that 


domination was the famous Crystal ' 


Palace exhibition of 1851.(corres- 
ponding to our own proliferation 
of trade fair exhibitions in New 
Delhi's ‘Exhibition Grounds’). 


But, in England the growing 
‘philistine’ disregard for the edu- 
cative processes of culture and gene- 
rally for the life of reflection found 
memorable rebuttals in such works 
as Mathew Arnold’s 
Anarchy, John Stuart Mill’s Auto- 
Newman's dea of a 
University and other more wide- 
spread debates in organs of opinion. 
The argument they adduced still 
seems to us to hold good, at least 
partially. If it is the case that the 


sole purpose of man's.individual and 
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collective life is the production, ac- 
cumulation, and investment of 
wealth, then all such educative 
machinery that does not directly 
enhance that objective may well be 
nominated wasteful and wound up. 


Yet, for all this, no politician or 
industrialist, no academic theoreti- 


cian or scientist of the first order (as ` 


opposed to technologist) has thus far 
boldly postulated that problems or 
curiosities unrelated to the acquir- 
ing of property ought finally to be 
discarded as areas of formal enquiry. 


If anything, the curve of felt and 
informed opinion (in what is called 
the ‘counter-culture’) since the two 
world wars through Vietnam, the 
constantly escalating arms race, the 
ever-increasing climate of crime, alie- 
nation, dehumanisation, the increas- 
ingly irreparable depredation of 
earth’s non-renewable resources, the 
attendant social and individual dis- 
tortions — has been rising back to- 
ward the need for introspection and 
for a renewed search for stable value 
systems in the very disciplines of 
enquiry which for over a century 
now have tended to be seen as in- 
imical to the making of wealth, 
namely, history, philosophy, reli- 


‘gion, ethics, civics, ‘political thought 


and so on. Needless to say that these 
are disciplines that the best minds 
from antiquity everywhere have held 
to be indispensable to the forging 
of a human and creative policy. 


Indeed, even among technologists \ 


` some thoughtful souls are beginning 


to question the assumption that the 
usefulness of technology is self-evi- 
dent. Francis Bacon today requires 
more defending than Shakespeare, 
since, in the words of Reinhold Nei- 
buhr, ‘modern culture since the Re- 
naissance is to be credited...with the 
greatest confusion in the understand- 
ing of man’ even while it is to be 
credited with the “greatest advances 
in the understanding of nature.'? 


O. point is that the fact of that 
‘confusion’ has made the need for 
liberal education all the more 
imperative. That ruling class interests 
are not served by such education is 
obvious from the pattern of emphasis 
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in pedagogy: under the impact of the 
technological ‘advance’ and the rea- 
lities of ‘funding’ it has been the 
effort in many universities in the 
West and increasingly in India to 
convert the study of the humanities 
as much into technology as possible. 


Thus, sociology is often taught as 
models in statistics, disunited from 
any living social enquiry; philosophy 
has become interchangeable with 
logic, involving no very agonised 
pursuit of meaning; literature has 
metamorphosed into the analysis of 
technique, divorced. from active 
social and moral concerns; history 
is taught as a study of ‘periods’ 
rather than as a continuum of move- 
ments or the ongoing conflict of 
forces and so on. The all-embracing 
motivation is to transform know- 
ledge, learning, value as much. into 
information as may safely be done. 


T. general disgrace of univer- 
sities in India has been engineered 
over the years through a package of 
fairly consistent’. approaches. Pri- 
mary in this has been the curtail- 
ment of total planned outlay of the 
central and State governments from 
7.9% in 1951 to 2.3% in 1981. 
Consider this startling statistics: 
whereas government expenditure on 
defence and police, adjusted for 
inflation, increased by 29.5% and 
32.9% respectively between 1973 and 
1981, that on education actually dec- 
lined by 5.7%! What can be more 
revealing of the overall dumping of 
education to a subsidiary and non- 
essential emphasis. : 


Paradoxically (but consistent with 
our thesis) this curtailment was 
especially sharp after 1965 just when 
the demand for education began to 
accelerate. In 1965-66, government 
expenditure on:education was 8.6% 
of total Plan outlay. This has sub- 
sequently been scaled down to as low 
a figure as 2.6% in the 6th Plan. 
The decline in the priority for higher 
education is even sharper: the’ share 
of university education in the total 
expenditure for education has fallen 
from 30% to 19.3%. An obvious 
consequence of this funding policy 
has been the downgrading of faci- 
lities and excellence in libraries, 
laboratories, class roomis. Tables 
1 & 2 highlight some of the features 
of government's expenditure policy 


in education. These tables reveal the 
following trends. 


1. Government's performance in 
education has systematically 
lagged behind its promises. In 
every plan period the target- 
ted expenditure on education 
remained unfulfilled. 


2. The priority for education, 
despite government rhetoric, 
has been scaled down to one- 
third from 7.9% in the first 
plan to 2.6% in the sixth plan. 
(Col. 6; Table 1). 


3. When the growth in plan and 
non-plan expenditure from 
1950 to. 1980 is adjusted for 
price inflation and the growth 
of student enrolment, the con- 
clusion which emerges is that 
real expenditure on higher 
education per student has 
declined at an average annual 
rate of 2.9% (Table 2). 


4. The student-teacher ratio has 
increased from 8.3 in 1950 to 
11.2 in 1984 at an annual 
average rate of about one per 
cent. The increasing pressure 
5 Acun can thus be visua- 
ised. 


Tt is hardly possible, then, to over- 
state the effects of the caving in of 
educational infrastructure under 


constantly depleting allocations on 


the one hand and the increasing 
pressures of physical expansion of 
numbers on the other. That this state 
of affairs is a direct consequence of 
the relegation of education to a 
backwater statūs. is an inescapable 
inference. 


j m adversities of the educational 
set-up have been further compoun- 
ded by the persistent erosion in the 
incomes of teachers and other staff 
due to the ravages of inflation and 
the near-total absence of supportive 
infrastructural facilities on cam- 
puses, such as housing and good 
health care, not to speak of easy 
transport over endlessly stretching 
distances between places of resi- 
dence and work. The economic hard- 
ship caused to an average univer- 
sity teacher can be illustrated simply 
and comprehensively by a single 
example. 
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TABLE 1 
Plan Expenditüre on Education 


Proposed 


* Relates to proposed expenditure. 
Source: Économic Survey and Five 


(Rs. in crores) 


Actual at current Actual at 1970- Actual. exp. 


prices 71 prices as %age of 
All Univer- All Univer- total ‘plan 
sity sity exp. (%) 

First Plan 169 153 14 62.1 5.7 7.9 
(1951-1956) 
Second Plan 271 273 48 102.2 18.0 5.8 
(1956-1961) - 
Third Pian 560 589 87 181.7 26.8 | 6.9 
(1961-1966) 
Annual Plans 331 307 77 112.1 28.1 -4.6 
(1966-1968) 
Fourth Plan 822 7174 195 138.5 34.9 4.9 
(1969-1974) 
Fifth Plan 1285 911 204 109.6 24.5 3.3 
(1974-1979) > 
Sixth Plan 2524 NA 265* NA 26.0* 2.6* 
(1980-1985) - 

. 1980-1981 — 340 — 150.6 — 2.3 
Average Annual 
Growth Rate 9,8 9.3 10.7 3.3 5.4 — 


Year Plan, Govt. of India. 





TABLE 2 
Development of University Education 





1950-51 1960- 


Enrolment of Stu- 
dents (in lakhs) : 
No. of teachers (lakhs) 
Student-Teacher Ratio 
Govt. Expenditure 
(Plan & Non-Plan) 
(Rs. crores) 
Government Exp. 

per student (Rs.) 
Expenditure per 
student at 1970- 71 
prices 


1.7 
0.2 ` 
8.3 


71.0 
4080.0 4201 


7186.0 77626. 


Lown 


234. 


Average Annual 
61 1970-71 1980-81 | Growth Rate 


ea et 


6 19.5 28.0 9.8 
6 1.9 2.5 8.6 
0 10.3 11.2 1.0 
0 846.0 2110.0 12.0 
.0 4330.0 7536.0 2.1 
0 4330.0 3339.2 —2.9 


Figures for 1980-81 are rough estimates. 
Source: Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, Planning Commission p.226. ind 


Education of India Year Book, 


The commodity prices (measured 
by consumer price index) rose by an 
average annual rate of 8.93 per cent 
between 1973 and 1982. A lecturer 
who joined the university in 1973 at 

' à basic salary of Rs. 700 received a 
gross salary of Rs. 910 per month, 
inclusive of'all allowances. If this 
salary were to be protected in real 
terms a fresh lecturer in 1982 should 
be getting a gross salary of Rs. 1965 
per month. But his actual salary is 


Govt. of India. 





only Rs. 1460. Thus, this teacher is 
poorer by Rs. 6,000 per year, having 
received compensation only at the 
rate of 5.39 per cent against the infla- 
tion rate of 8.93 per cent. 


The attack from inflation on 
teachers’ incomes is particularly 
severe at the point of house rent, 
which has increased, for example, in 
Delhi at a rate even higher than the 
price of commodities. In 1964, a 


> 


three-room flat in Shakti Nagar cost 
approximately 110 per month. In 
1982, the rent for this flat stood at 
Rs. 800 excluding the imprest money 
(pugree) customarily demanded now- 
adays. The annual rate of increase 
in house rent works out to 11.65 per 
cent, that is 2.72 per cent higher 
than commodity price inflation. 


.Given that most Jandlords find 
profit in rotating tenancies as fast as 
possible in order to further escalate 
rents, the harassment to teachers, in- 
creasing instances of litigation, 
psychological damage to the more 
sensitive members of the profession, 
cause incalculable loss of teacher’s 
efficiency and commitment in class 


rooms. 


Further, in order to occupy rooms 
they can more or less afford (which 
is usually a two-room tenement or 
barsati) teachers are now invariably 
forced to take residence in fringe 
colonies where, owing to enormous 
distances from primary city centres, 
under-developed civic amenities, lack 
of market facility and so on, rents 
tend relatively to be depressed. This 
means that in addition to fairly 
degrading living conditions the travel 
from these colonies to colleges and 
back by nerve-wracking D.T.C. 


"buses causes a further oppressive 


impairment in teachers’ energies and 
elan, besides cutting physically into 
a big chunk of the work day. 


B, any reckoning, house rent is 
the most devastating component of 
inflation. Yet, ironically, it has been 
treated as inflation neutral by 
governments. House Rent Allowance 
(H.R.A.) is a constant 15 per cent of 
basic pay. At Rs. 700 basic pay, 
H.R.A. works out to Rs. 105 regard- 
less of whether the teacher joined 
the profession in 1973 or 1981. In 
this respect, whatever protection 
against inflation is received is on the 
basis of the annual increment which 
shores up the H.R.A. But even on 
this basis the teacher receives protec- 
tion only at the rate of 5.7 per cent 
per year. In his second year of ser- 
vice, his H.R.A. increases by Rs. 6 
which is 5.7 per cent of Rs. 105. As 
his basic pay increases, the rate of 
growth of H.R.A. tapers off to 
3.8 per cent at the end of 9 years of 
service. The HRA, therefore, is a 
near inflexible (except in that it 
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actually tapers off with time!) com- 
ponent in the salary. 


City Compensatory Allowance 
which is about 6 per cent of basic 
pay is equally unrelated to inflation. 
With every annual increment in the 
basic pay, CCA increases by 5.7 per 
cent against the price inflation of 
8.93 per cent. At higher salary levels 
(for example, at Rs. 1500 basic pay) 


`- CCA is reduced from 6 per cent to 


5 per cent. This sliding scale socialist 
measure might have been laudable if 
it applied equally to all sections of 
earners, including traders, business- 
men and property owners. But, by 
some inexplicable principle of justice, 
such socialism is reserved only for 
fixed income groups. 


The prevailing strategy of inflation 
compensation is thus geared to mak- 
ing bit adjustments and is confined 
to only a part of the total salary. 
This system has a subtle, built-in 
mechanism of diluting real incomes 
by keeping the inflexible component 
of salaries beyond its purview. 
Further, it affects adversely retire- 
ment benefits like gratuity, provident 
fund and so on which are essential 
components of current earnings, 
though deferred to future payment. 
The division of salaries into various 
heads, then, is a device to dupe 


employees: out of their rightful dues. 


T. onslaught from inflation has 
had a direct bearing on the academic 
output of universities. Whereas 
grants to institutions (as we have 
seen) have dwindled in real terms, 
remaining inflexible here or there at 
best, the prices of books, journals 
and other educational materials have 
gone up four-fold in ten years. This 
has resulted in incalculable damage 
to excellence in libraries, laborato- 
ries and in the cumulative teacher- 
taught output. Teachers' capacity to 
buy even the occasional book has 
been virtually wiped out. Such sup- 
portive infrastructure which has been 
universally recognized to be indis- 
pensable to excellence in institutions 
of learning is not to be thought of. 


3. The collective impact of inflation on 


Delhi University lecturers is staggering. 
Assuming that there are 5,000 lecturers in 
Delhi University, the total loss in their 
real income comes to Rs 3 crores a year, a 
substantial sum which (from one section 
alone of the university community) goes 
each year to swell the already enormous 
profits accruing to the city traders. 


After 1964, colleges have been 
opened in response to popular pres- 
sures without even the most elemen- 
tal requirements, often even without 
any proper classrooms, not to speak 
of staff rooms for teachers or depart- 
ments or carrols for study during 
college hours. Increasingly, there- 
fore, teachers with sound attain- 
ments, acquired at great personal 
cost in the most trying of circum- 
stances, either migrate to foreign 
universities or move into administra- 
tive posts, government corporations 
and other enterprises. But not all 
bright people can desert the. profes- 
sion once they are in it. The. result 
is that teachers are a thoroughly 
demoralised bunch who have been 
made to feel third class citizens of 
an increasingly redundant brother- 
hood. . 


Le are also other logical and 
concomitant consequences of these 
regressions in the concept and con- 
tent of higher -education. Since 
money power has been elevated to 
the prime order of importance (leav- 
ing the attainment of awareness way 
behind so that ‘self-interest’ is no 
longer ‘enlightened’ but just plain 
‘self-interest’) sycophancy, casteism, 
communalism, other varieties of cal- 
culated and fast-yielding thuggery 
aimed at short cuts to wealth and 
dominance were bound to come into 
their own under the aegis of a ruling 
class that has been directly responsi- 
ble for fomenting these trends and 
that has been representing the inte- 
rests of money-power since Indepen- 
dence. - 


No wonder then that in such a 
milieu newer students coming to 
classes find the value-loaded analyses 
in lectures and the impulsions to 
think critically about their situation 
a clear Waste of time, indeed, an 
imposition. This reality is most fully 
illuminated by the instance of a 
tenth class student in an affluent 
public school taking the position 
that his teacher had no right to pull 
him up for not heeding home-work 


since his Own pocket allowance 
exceeded the teacher's monthly 
salary. 


It is hardly surprising that these 
social realities should have had their 
fall-out among the teaching commu- 
nity in universities. The smart 


teacher, having seen how the cookie 
crumbles, has tended to distance 
himself from what he has come to 
characterise as the make-believe 
world of pure academia and resorted 
to private tuitions, text-book writing 
and cheap-note production, forging 
of specimen examination papers, 
sometimes even the manipulation of 
results. In order to deal with lumpen 
student elements uninterested in 
study and often down-right hostile 
and threatening, some teachers have 
from time to time taken recourse to 
organising groups of their own 
comprising roughnecks recruited 
against concessions in attendance 
requirements, encouragement in the 
use of unfair means and so forth. 


Deplorable as this is, a good 
question to ask is how fara highly 
informed and aware teacher can be 
expected willingly to swallow not 
only his third class status in the 
general polity but the insults, often 
the contempt, from students and 
other sections of citizenry endowed 
with immeasurably less introspec- 
tion or concern. 


A more challenging and. far- 
reaching outlet that teachers and 
sections of students have inevitably 
sought has been in political activity. 
At worst, of course, political activity 
has frequently been used to further 
individual prospects within the 
system through a deft and well- 
timed manipulation of interests and 
pressures. But, more honestly, the 
politically committed teacher (not 
always affiliated to a party) has come 
to see the necessity for politics if 
anything is to change. 


High-brow denigraders of ‘poli- 
tics in the universities’ who are at 
bottom representatives of vested 
political people need not therefore 
be taken too seriously. These gentle 
people often identify all debate, 
discussion, analysis, interpretation 
with ‘politics’ believing that in order 
to be functioning, a university ought 
only to be ‘disciplined’ — a euphem- 


-ism for ‘intellectually dead.’ 


Thus, whenever the more articu- 
late members of the university com- 
munity raise their voice of protest 
against the subtle and not-so-subtle 
deceptions embedded in policy at 
authority levels, the concern of these 
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worthies is readily rivetted on ‘law 
and order’. The truth is that uni- 
versities will have funding and 
attention only so long as they are 
silent on issues, pursuing neutrally 
whatever it is that they pursue 
without breeding questions with any 
living dimensions. Universities are 
acceptable either as upholders of 
ruling class definitions or else as 
graveyards. 


Le universities have, for that 
reason, seen a systematic erosion of 
their effective autonomy since 
Nehru's days. Whatever cannot be 
controlled through the manipula- 
tion of funding has been sought to 
be achieved through direct inter- 
ference in the decision-making 
processes. The primary methodology 
in this has been the appointment 
of pliable Vice Chancellors or those 
drawn from the J.A.S. and more 
recently even the Indian Police 
Service. No wonder that the quality 
of Vice Chancellors since the days 
of Zakir Hussain, K.M. Munshi, 
C.D. Deshmukh, V.K.R.V. Rao 
and so on has literally plummetted 
to ground level. 


Since the post of Vice Chancellor 
is a fixed-term post, the Vice 
Chancellor is perpetually depen- 
dent on governments, and rarely 
does one see any Vice Chancellor 
nowadays willing to brave official, 
high level bureaucracy in the inter- 
ests of ‘education’ or, failing that, to 
quit his post. The more that Vice 
Chancellors (like ministers and Chief 
Ministers) are drawn from the 
mediocrities, the more amenable 
they tend to be to their employers. 
And most Vice Chancellors look 
forward to lucrative appointments 
here, there, or elsewhere upon 
tetirement. In the words of one 
Vice Chancellor, ‘universities are 
being turned for all practical pur- 
poses into government departments 
and their Vice Chancellors are being 
treated as work-charge employees. 
What is equally galling is the autho- 
ritarianism of the U.G.C. secre- 
tariat.’4 


With such Vice Chancellors in 
place as are usually interested only 
in staying out their terms of office, 

4. Hardwari Lal, ‘University System in 


a Shambles, Hindustan Times Weekly, 
March 21, 1982. 


governments have found it easy to 
dub all instances of far-reaching in- 
tellectual, social, even moral unrest 
as breaches of law and order. At its 
annual meeting in March, 1982, the 
Association of Indian Universities 
considered the problem of ‘Campus 
unrest’ for two days without, need- 
less to say, any credible attempt to 
approach the roots of the problem. 
The main suggestions made to 
‘curb’ the ‘prevailing unrest’ were: 


(1) the establishing of a properly 
equipped police force for the univer- 
sities and a police chowki responsi- 
ble to the Vice Chancellor; 


(2) the district administration’s 
prerogative to tackle campus unrest 
as a problem of Jaw and order; 


(3) change in the system of stu- 
dent union elections calculated to 
keep out the articulate dnd indepen- 
dent sections among students; 


(4) conversion of university edu- 
cation into a job oriented affair and 
so forth. 


All this is an obvious lead up to 
the more frequent recourse to blatant 
repression freely used on campuses. 
Look at some hard facts spread over 
a sizeable and representative num- 
ber of universities. 


2 West Bengal Government 
amended the Calcutta University 
Act on December 31, 1979. Clause 
48 of the amended Act states that 
the government can institute an 
enquiry into the affairs of any de- 
partment of the university or the 
affiliated colleges. The university and 
the affiliated colleges will be bound 
by law to give-effect to the recom- 
mendations of such commissions of 
enquiry. Another clause gives the 
Chancellor sweeping powers to dis- 
solve all elected bodies and to nomi- 
nate any persons he thinks fit to 
any administrative body. Still an- 
other clause confirms the infamous 
provisions of the Calcutta Univer- 


sity Act of 1966 which had imposed . 


financial control. 


Thus, the 1979 Act enhances the 
administrative powers of the Vice 
Chancellor and centralises virtu- 
ally all powers in the hands of 
the Chancellor which ultimately 


means the State government. This 
legalises government interference in 
the academic life of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and shows scant respect to the 
ideas of necessity of academic free- 
dom. The Act ina sense has trans- 
formed the university into an an- 
other department of the Directorate 
of Education. 


The Visva Bharati University, 
founded by Tagore, is now ruled ac- 
cording to the 1971 Ordinance, 
whereby the Academic and Execu- 
tive Council have been usurped by 
the nominated members. According- 
ly, these bodies have become the 
rubber stamps of the Vice Chancel- 
lor. For more than ten years several 
departments like English, Sanskrit, 
Ancient Indian History and culture, 
botany and mathematics have not 
been represented on the A.C. so 
that the syllabi of these departments 
may at any time be rejected, muti- 
Jated or revised by a member or 
members of the Council having no 
knowledge of the subject con- 
cerned.’ 


T, State government of Gujarat 
amended the Gujarat University Act 
through an ordinance in December, 
1981. The Ordinance provides for 
the nomination of six additional 
members to the Syndicate, the raising 
of the total number of nominations 
in the 27-member Syndicate to nine. 
This means that a Vice Chancellor 
with the support of only five of the 17 
members can carry the Syndicate 
with him. To make the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s position doubly unassailable, 
the ordinance invests him with the 
absolute power to act inan 'emer- 
gency,’ which power cannot be called 
into question even by the Syndicate. 
He has also been given absolute 
powerin regard to the selection of 
examiners. 


The ordinance also provides that 
any decision of the Syndicate, which 
has financial implications for the 
State government, must first be ap- 
proved by the government. This pro- 
vision was made because some of the 
universities granted benefits to their 
teaching and non-teaching em- 
ployees. 


5. Ashim Mukhopadhyay, ‘Coterie Rule 


at Visva Bharati’, Indian Express, October 
20, 1982. 
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Even in the M.S. University of 
Baroda, where the former Maharaja 
enjoys hereditary chancellorship, the 
State government appointed the 
Governor as the Visitor and changed 
the composition of the Senate. The 
control on the Senate and centralisa- 
tion of the administrative powers in 
the hands of the Vice Chancellor 
are clearly designed to impose the 
political will of the ruling interests 
on the functioning of the univer- 


sities.® 


P olitical interference in the acade- 
mic life in Bihar operates in its 
most naked form. Shyam Nandan 
Kishore, the Vice Chancellor of 
Bihar University at Muzaffarpur, 
tried to stem the rot spreading in 
the university by ensuring the eradi- 
cation of the use of unfair means in 
examinations by holding examina- 
tions on schedule, by promoting 500 
teachers, absorbing 275 temporary 
teachers, paying arrears to emp- 
loyees, rationalising the selection 
grade for class III and class IV emp 
loyees and so on. 


The government's response was 
expressed by ex-Chief Minister 
Jagannath Mishra who stooped low 
enough to instigate vested interests 
against the Vice Chancellor. As 
reported in the Indian Express of 
December 10, 1981, parents, guar- 
dians, teachers and "students are all 
blaming the Chief Minister, still a 
teacher of economics on lien from 
the university, for injecting poison 
into the atmosphere of the campus 
for his petty political gains. All top 
appointments to different university 
posts are finalised at the direction of 


the Chief Minister." 


The ex-Chief Minister of Bihar 
meddled openly in the affairs of the 
A.N. Sinha Institute of Social 
Sciences. In 1980, Sachchiddanand 
was removed from the directorship 
of the Institute. After his removal 
the government appointed, through 
an ordinance, Hargovind Singh, a 


6. M.K. Mistry, ‘Gujarat Heading for 
Campus Unrest’, Indian Express. 


7. See also Hamendra Narayan, ‘Norms 
Flouted for Appointments’ Indian Express, 
January 19, 1982, and Rameshwar Tiwari, 
*Casteism, Vitiates Varsity De > 
Indian Express, Dec. 11, 1981, 


person very close to the ex-Chief 
Minister, as the Director of the Insti- 
tute. Although he joined the Institute 
with much fanfare, he was removed 
unceremoniously when he fell out 
with the Education Minister, N.H. 


Khan. An ordinance was issued to. 


remove him. Then, five persons 
belonging to the Chief Minister's 
constituency were appointed to 
grade-III and grade-IV posts without 
going through the formality of adver- 
tising the posts. 


After a lapse of one year, however, 
Durganand Sinha was appointed as 
the Director. Just a few days before 
he took over, the Chief Minister got 
three persons, relatives of politicians, 
appointed as lecturers on an ad-hoc 
basis without formal interviews. One 
of the appointments was made in 
the Economics Department one day 
before the Director,, Durganand 
Sinha, took over. Another appoint- 
ment in the Psychology Department 
was made in the absence of the head 
of the Department, J.B.P. Sinha, 
who was abroad. 


Almost all appointments in the 


.academic institutions in Bihar are 


accomplished either by the Chief 
Minister personally or through the 
ordinances of the State government. 


' Research and education by ordi- 


nance has become the hallmark of 
academic environment in Bihar. 


T. Rajasthan model of State 
interference in university education 
is almost on the Gujarat pattern.8 
In 1981, the composition of the 
syndicate or executive committees of 
the Rajasthan, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
universities was changed. The 
number of elected representatives of 
teachers was drastically reduced. 
Two MLAs, who used to be nomi- 
nated by the Speaker on those 
bodies, have now been nominated by 
the State government. The State 
government has also transferred the 
provident fund of teachers and 
karamcharis of these universities to 
the State Treasury. 


These changes are designed to 
ensure stricter control on the admi- 
nistration and finances of the univer- 
sities. The State government is also 
contemplating doing away with the 


8. K.C. Sondhi, ‘Rajasthan Universities 


in Grip of Uncertainty,’ Indian Express. 


principle of rotation of headships 
and restoring the system of academic 
monarchy. All the progressive deci- 
sions by the Vice Chancellors, poten- 
tially beneficial to teachers, are being 
systematically aborted. 


The State government's inter- 
ference in the academic functioning 
has become apparent in the imple- 
mentation of the teachers’ promo- 
tion schemes. Ini view of a glaring 
lag between the expansion of senior 
posts and the expansion of all 
teaching posts in the universities, 
the late Ved Pal Tyagi, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajasthan University, 
introduced a scheme in 1979 for 
the promotion of 5 per cent teachers 
every year. 


When the scheme was disons 
tinued in 1980, Tyagi resigned. 
Prof. Iqbal Narain, the next Vice 


‘Chancellor, also introduced a pro- 


motion scheme for teachers. But he 
had also to resign in June, 1981 
when the State government refused 
to accept the scheme. Prof. T.K.N. 
Unnithan, who succeeded him also 
tried to revive the scheme. This 
time the State government was 
approached jointly by a committee 
of three Vice Chancellors. But 
nothing tangible has emerged yet. 


T. Madhya Pradesh model of 
State interference? is a combination 
of the Gujarat model and the Bihar 
model. The former Governor and 
Chancellor of the universities, S.N. 
Sinha, cornered all powers for him- 
self under the Madhya Pradesh Uni- 
versities Act, 1973. Section 52 of 
this Act empowers the government 
to take over a university's admini- 
stration and financial management 


_ Without any preliminary inquiry and 


to sack a Vice Chancellor without 
ascribing any reasons, if the State 
government is displeased with 
certain developments in the univer- 


sity. 


- As soon as Section 52 is invoked, 
the Executive Council, Academic 
Council and University Court auto- 
matically stand dismissed and all 
the powers get centralized in the 
hands of the new Vice Chancellor, 
The Act allows the initial take-over 
of the university for one year which 


9. N.K. Singh, *Year of Academic Emer- 
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can be extended fora maximum of 
3 years. 


In 1981, the State government 
sacked half a dozen Vice Chancellors 
and took over three universities 
affecting 74,000 students in 137 
colleges in M.P. In January, 1981, 
the government took over Ujjain’s 
Vikram University. The Registrar 
was asked to proceed on long leave. 
Vice Chancellor Kawatekar was 
replaced by K.K. Dave, a former 
stern LG. of Police. In. August, 
1981, Rewa's Awadesh Pratap Singh 
University was taken over by the 
government. The former Vice Chan- 
cellor, S.R. Bhandari, was replaced 
by A.G. Sharma. In November, 
Saugar, the oldest university of the 
State was taken over by the govern- 
ment when the Chief Minister’s 
address was violently disturbed by 
the students; D.P. Jatar, who had 
quietly slipped away from the dais 
when irate students started throw- 
ing stones, was asked to quit the 
next day. As a matter of fact, 1981 
proved the year of academic emer- 
gency in Madhya Pradesh. 


Das of the Central 
Government and its limb, the 
University Grants Commission 
(UGC), combined with internal 
caste war has destroyed Banaras 
Hindu University (BHU). In the 
1960s when the pressure of student 
admissions mounted in BHU, 
academic facilities could not increase 
pari passu. Moreover, the students 
who entered the university were not 
motivated exclusively by any acade- 
mic drive. More than 90 per cent 
of students admitted to BHU belong 
to rich, neo-rich and middle farmers 
of East Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
such as usually join universities to 
*enjoy life'. These students have 
also well developed pecuniary 
interests, for example, the extracting 
of commissions from the university 
contractors and suppliers of articles. 


Their union spends more than 
one crore a year, and union ex- 
penditure is always greater than 
income.! Union actions are gener- 
ally geared to flouting academic 
discipline, symbolised mainly by the 
system of examinations. Strikes are 
organised in protest against difficult 


10. V.E. Kaiser, ‘BHU Losing its Old 
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question papers, postponement and 
rescheduling of examinations and 
the revaluation of scripts to a point 
where satisfactory results are secured. 


The students union has acquired 


militancy and ruthlessness a la 
Frankenstein’s monster in challeng- 
ing authority to the extent virtually 
of destroying the academic system. 
D espite the growing pressure from 
students, academic facilities in BHU 
remain stagnant. With avenues 
of promotion severely limited, junior 
teachers feel frustrated and demor- 
alised. And where openings do oc- 
cur, caste considerations and politi- 
cal backing have become the rule in 
appointments and promotions. The 
university has literally become a 
fiefdom of two castes—Brahmins 
and Thakurs—each having its own 
following all along the line from the 
top administration to teachers and 
students. Š 


The Vice Chancellors job has 
been reduced to performing a fine 
balancing act by distributing favour 
evenly. Therefore, a cynical and 
mercenary attitude has overtaken 
teachers. There are 152 departments 
in BHU, each like a college in 
Delhi. Many departments do not 
submit their reports and accounts 
and many faculties have been over- 
spending. Examinations are frequ- 
ently postponed. 


Owing to these contending politi- 
cal interests and internal contradic- 
tions, the Central Government has 
simply and conveniently given up on 
the university. A few years ago the 
university had to yield to the pres- 
sure of class-III and IV karam- 
charis and had to pay the benefits 
involving about Rs. 11 lakhs. But 
the UGC did not release the requir- 
ed grants because the university 
failed to take its (UGC) prior per- 
mission. ` 


Since then the UGC has been 
dragging its feet in releasing even 
the normal grants. The result is a 
near total financial collapse. In 1982, 
when the' university had to pay 
seven instalments of dearness al- 
lowance to its employees, the uni- 
versity’s financial liabilities increas- 
ed to one crore. As the UGC re- 
fused to release the grant in time, 
the university had to pay a part of 
this sum from its fixed deposits and 


special funds. The sanction of 
the instalments of DA in 1983 might 
also cause similar hardships. 


In Lucknow University the pres- 
sure of students began to develop 
after the mid-sixties. The dates of 
admission to different courses were 
frequently changed under pressure 
from students. The climax was rea- 
ched in 1977-78 when 3,625 students 
were admitted by the Law Faculty, 
besides nearly 9,000 in three as- 
sociated colleges which offer law. As 
the facilities failed to expand in due 
proportion and teaching posts did 
not increase to cope with the pres- 
sure, academic standards deteriora- 
ted. Of even the existing posts, 65 
vacancies remained pending for years. 


The blocking of teachers’ promo- 
tional avenues demoralised the tea- 
chers who gradually became in- 
different to students’ interests. There 
was no money for research, mainte- 
nance of class rooms was neglected: 
class rooms were poorly lit and re- 
mained without white-washing for 
more than a decade. Shortage of 
accommodation became so acute 
that commerce and business mana- 
gement classes were held by rotation. 
The basic information bulletin, the 
prospectus, has not been published 
for the last 4 years and the univer- 
sity's annual budget has neither been 
published nor circulated for several 
years. 


T. shortage of accommodation 
is most acute in hostels where the 
density of resident students has gone 
up 4 times the original norm—with. 
the result that common room, Kit- 
chen and verandahs have been used 
to accommodate students. Under 
these circumstances, the mess ar- 
rangements have, obviously, become 
chaotic and the meagre furniture 
old and bedraggled. Some of the 
boys’ hostels gained notoriety as 
smugglers’ dens. There has been no 
stock-taking in the library since 
1964 and there is no provision for 
binding worn-out books, etc. 


With reduced emphasis on studies. 
there was a spurt in the incidence of 
eve-teasing and mass copying. The 
results of all these developments 


were that there was no academic 


11. B.M. Sinha, ‘BHU in Financial 
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calendar since 1956 and no convo- 
cation since 1973. 


Pande, a retired IAS officer, took 
over as the Vice Chancellor in 1979. 
He suspended the students union 
and used police to ‘take care’ of the 
students' leaders. Since then the 
police are a permanent faction on 
the campus. The annual expenditure 
on keeping the police permanently 
on the campus is Rs. 4 lakhs.1? If 
only a part of this expenditure is 
diverted to improve the working 
conditione and salaries of teachers 
and karamcharis, student-teacher 
relationships can improve. A teacher 
of the economics department, R.S. 
Mathur, has estimated that, if all 
eligible teachers according to the 
UGC norms are promoted, the 
additional expenditure will be Rs. 
1.05 lakh per year. Pande merely 
concentrated on regularising the 
academic calendar to the neglect of 
all other problems. 


T. are equally bad in Allaha- 
bad University, once regarded as 
the ‘Oxford of the East'.13 The gov- 
ernment has interfered with the 
internal functioning of the university 
several times to support student 
indiscipline. In 1981, the university 
acted unitedly to control the menace 
of mass copying, but its efforts were 
negated when the Chancellor quash- 
ed a university decision on Septem- 
ber 17, 1981 against a student who 
was caught copying. Even after the 
decision of the Allahabad High 
Court against mass copying, the 
Chancellor refused to act. 


This incident adversely affected 
the morale of all serious-minded 
teachers and also encouraged further 
indiscipline among students. The 
attendance rule that makes 75% 
attendance at lectures and tutorials 
compulsory for the examination is 
more or less defunct. Many students 
appearing in examinations do not 
attend classes. The admissions policy 
has also become lax. In 1982, double 
the number of students were admit- 
ted to the Science Faculty than 


12. Pushp Saraf, ‘From Compromise to 


Compromise...,' Indian Express, October 
17-19, 1982. 

13. Pushp Saraf, ‘Oxford of the East 
Only in Name’, Indian Express, Nov. 14 
and 17, 1982 and Anand Sagar, ‘Chaos on 
eee India Today, April 15, 1983, 
p. 116. 


originally decided with no additional 
laboratory facilities. 


Government interference in Alla- 
habad University in 1983 was shock- 
ing beyond belief. In 1981, three 
students were rusticated because they 
were caught copying in the exami- 
nations and also indulging in vanda- 
lism and indecent behaviour. In 
1982, one of the rusticated students, 
Tiwari, along with two outsiders 
entered the Vice Chancellor’s office 
and misbehaved, hurling a chappal 
at the Vice Chancellor. He had 
earlier allegedly assaulted the pre- 
vious Vice Chancellor, P.D. Hajela, 
in 1979. This student later abused 
the woman teacher in charge of a 
Women's hostel. The students, how- 
ever, forced the District Magistrate 
of Allahabad, V.K. Malhotra, to 
suggest to the Vice Chancellor that 
the rustication orders against Tiwari 
be withdrawn. Tiwari also mustered 
support from the Education Secre- 
tary of U.P., who sent a telex mes- 
sage to the Vice Chancellor asking 
him to review the rustication orders. 


When all these efforts failed, the 
Education Secretary issued a notifi- 
cation announcing the institution of 
a one-man committee to enquire 
into the functioning ofthe university 
without consulting the Vice Chancel- 
lor. The self-respecting Vice Chan- 
cellor had no choice but to resign 
from the post to save himself further 
humiliation. ‘It is ironical’ wrote, 
Neena Vyas, 'that a State Govern- 
ment should act to undermine what 
little is left of the prestige and 
authority of the Vice Chancellor's 
office and work, strengthen the 
hands of those who have no business 
to be in an institution of learning.’14 


I, Andhra, elections to the acade- 
mic bodies of the university have 
been abolished. In  Kurukshetra 
University, an IAS officer is full- 
time deputy commissioner and part- 
time Vice Chancellor. In several 
universities in Bihar and U.P. also, 
IAS officers have been appointed as 
Vice Chancellors. The State govern- 
ment took over the universities in 
Orissa. Students in Osmania and 
Kakatiya universities are indis- 
criminately arrested. Professors with 
academic distinctions are suspended 


in Aligarh University. 


14. Neena Vyas, ‘Day of Reckoning at 
Allahabad,’ Statesman, March 18, 1983. 


Thirty years ago in Delhi Uni- 
versity, the idea of protest by stu- 
dents, karamcharis or teachers was 
considered unnecessary, obnoxious, 
even scoffed at. The right of collec- 
tive protest was either not exercised 
or when contemplated, it was ren- 


. dered redundant by the authorities’ 


pre-emptive steps towards a resolu- 
tion of the issues involved. For 
about forty years, the university ope- 
rated by and large in an environment 
of benevolent, quasi enlightened 
liberalism. 


In such a conducive and tranquil 
environment scholarship thrived and 
the university'S academic ranking 
changed from one of the lowest in 
the 1920s (in comparison to Allaha- 
bad and Lahore) to the highest in 
the 1960s. The university acquired 
teachers and students of high calibre, 
comparable to the world's best 
university and produced research 
work of international standards. But, 
after 1970, all sections of the univer- 
sity community began to be restive 
and to protest for one reason or the 
other. The authorities, in turn, un- 
able to abort those protests, used a 
wide variety of tactics ranging from 
bureaucratic deception to direct in- 
timidation, coercion and police 
actions. 


V then the university has not 
only been denuded of many renown- 
ed scholars and teachers of yester 
years but is actually on the verge of 
a total collapse. For the first time in 
the history of Delhi University, an- 
nual examinations in 1983 were 
either sought to be conducted from 
police lock-ups or about to be push- 
ed even beyond the summer vaca- 
tions in violation of the time-hon- 
oured calendar. 


This steady deterioration (culmi- 
nating in the karamcharis and 
teachers strike of 1982-83) in the 
University of Delhi has again been 
a result of the combination of factors 
obtaining in the other universities. 
These have comprised mainly the 
appointment of Vice Chancellors 
(and their handpicked teams) who 
have lacked any stature whatsoever 
as ‘educationists’ but have displayed 
more than a willingness to hang on, 
even if it has meant turning the 
offices of the university into a barri- 
caded jail; complete neglect of accu- 
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mulated problems relating to the 
mis-governance of colleges, demo- 
cratisation of university decision- 
making bodies, repeatedly broken 
promises and agreements on karam- 
chari and teacher service conditions, 
bungling in the handling of examin- 
ations (including the wrong framing 
of question papers, their leakage, the 
appointment of  substandard ex- 
aminers, inordinate delays in revalu- 
ating answer books leading to liti- 
gation, and so on), recourse to face- 
saving misrepresentations, an overall 
strategy of letting everything hang 
fire, playing one group against an- 
other, or, failing everything, recourse 
to blatant repression in support of 
corrupt and/or authoritarian func- 
tionaries, favouritism in key appoint- 
ments, private vendetta battles of an 
internecine variety (as, for example, 
between the Vice Chancellor and the 
ex-Dean of colleges, and the Vice 
Chancellor and the ex-Dean of stu- 
dents’ welfare) leading to a general 
ethos of suspicion, divided loyalties 
and paralysis, the harbouring of 
lumpen student and teacher elements 
by the highest authorities — these 
among other things, have reduced 
the University of Delhi to a sham- 
bles. 


It is a dismal picture, testifying to 


a collapse of sincerity, ideals, appli- . ` 


cation and, most of all, imagination 
at all levels. If India's 'advance' 
were to be assessed by the changes 
in the life of her universities and col- 
leges, the verdict would belie many 
carefully nurtured myths.. Today, the 
men ‘administering’ education are its 
worst enemies (barring exceptions), 
and those who actually ‘produce’ 
education — students and teachers 
— their captive labour force. Univer- 
sities and colleges are” shells from 
which all sap is fast drying up at the 
behest of the bureaucrat and the rul- 
ing political interests. 


If in England and America (to 
take familiar examples) many out- 
standing individuals in public life as 
well as the professions draw much 
of their eminence from the fact that 
they were once, at one or the other, 
at the prime universities, in India 
many colleges and universities are 
now indexed in importance by which- 
ever ruling politician or money 
group happens to be on their govern- 
ing bodies or executive councils, 
What else need be said? 
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THE words training and education 
are very often loosely used either to 
mean similar or mutually exclusive 
processes. While an educational exer- 
cise is broadly designed to train a 
mind through a process of acquisi- 
tion, assimilation and structuring of 
knowledge, the term training empha- 
Sises the process of acquisition of 
specific skills by an individual in a 
given context with a particular goal 
in view. 


It is now well established that the 
capability of a person to do a prac- 
tical job in a professional manner 
depends much on his ability to take 
a series of decisions at crucial 
moments while organising and per- 
forming his activities related to the 
job. Thus, his training in turn should 
be related to his higher mental abili- 
ties of organising his thought process 
with a sense of direction. In this 
manner, education and training are 
intimately linked with the ordering 
of one's own experience and goal 
setting. This linkage provides the 
rationale for correlating the objec- 
tives of general education and tech- 
nical training in a given educational 
system and promoting a preferred 
quality in a people in the long run. 


Educational systems, geared to 
maintain a dynamic correlation and 


equilibrium between mental and 
manual work, gave respectability to 
the vocational courses, on the one 
hand, and social relevance to the 
academic or general courses in the 
industrialised countries, on the other. 
Moreover, such balanced growth of 
education and technical training in 
those countries gave dynamism to 
their economies with growing emp- 
loyment opportunities for the youth. 


The continued confusion in India 
regarding this vital aspect of our 
educational and national develop- 
ment is not due to our ignorance of 
this correlation, but because of the 
fact that the present organisational 
structure and value orientation of 
our education and the examination 
system are relevant only to the small 
but dominant section of the tradi- 
tional beneficiaries in terms of pro- 
viding them access to white collar 
jobs. 


Our first significant attempt at 
correlating education with work was 
initiated as a voluntary effort on 
Gandhiji’s inspiration as the 
“Wardha Scheme’ in the thirties. A 
network of Basic Schools, based on 
the Wardha Scheme was introduced 
as a separate stream in several States 
soon after India attained indepen- 
dence. According to Gandhiji, the 
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key word in Basic Education was 'cor- 
relation'. A child while learning car- 
pentry should be enabled to correlate 
his practical work with other mental 
and intellectual skills like identifica- 
tion of different kinds of wood, the 
level of maturity of wood; and social 
skills, including protection of envi- 
ronment, forestry and management 
of locally available resources. 


When we look back, it becomes 
quite apparent that the experiment 
failed not because of any major in- 
consistency in the philosophy of 
Basic Education or in the theory and 
practice of teaching, learning and 
training advocated under the pro- 
gramme. Nor was it due to lack of 
resources, both physical and human. 
The largest single factor which could 
be held responsible was the lack of 
adequate motivation on the part of 
the school organisation as well as 
the community. 


T onus modern education 
is considered as a means to prepare 
children for white collar jobs, and 
to enable them to reach the higher 
echelons of society. This happens to 
be the perception of most commu- 
nities, whatever the class or caste of 
the members. Any attempt to divert 
the children of the low income or 
rural families to vocational educa- 
tion, irrespective of the incentives 
given to the meritorious among them 
to pursue general education, will 
ultimately prove to be discrimina- 
tory. " 

. Similarly, any effort fo ‘link the 
general school curriculum’ with 
practical and productive work is by 
and large considered a ‘dilution’ of 
the curriculum and, therefore, a 
waste of time and energy for those 
considered above the average. The 
professional incompetency to corre- 
late the work or field experience of 
a child with textbook based learning 
as a means of enrichment and 
balanced development of the child’s 
personality, as part of a well-found- 
ed educational philosophy, seems to 
be the major weakness of the exist- 
ing educational system. 


This is reinforced by the fact that 
the organised and unorganised sec- 
tors of production do not appreciate 
what relevance educating the labour 
force has in improving the quality 


and quantity of production.! Linking 
of educational certificates with emp- 
loyment or complete delinking of the 
two or the introduction of national 
merit examinations is not likely to 
act as a comprehensive solution to 
a problem -where the market eco- 
nomy- plays the dominant role. 


E, ses prefer to engage young 
people without much formal educa- 
tion at a low wage and to get them 
trained on the job in order to ensure 
a higher. profit margin, thereby 
avoiding having to deal with a 
labour force which, if educated, 
might be more socially: aware and 
vocal. Recent. trends in unemploy- 
ment show a perceptible growth of 
unemployment among those who 
have completed primary, middle, 
secondary or higher levels of educa- 
tion. Some studies also reveal that 
the participation rates of tlie above 
groups in productive activities in the 
rural areas is proportionately much 
lower when compared with the illite- 
rate or semi-literate work force.? 
The higher rates of economic return 
from education generally relate to 
the participation of those who hap- 
pen to get absorbed in white collar 
and supportive jobs in the organised 
economic and service sectors. 


While the growing unemployment 
among the educated youth is largely 
due to their unemployability — a 
reflection on the inadequacy of the 
existing system of education, the 
other important factors responsible 
for the situation happen to be the 
distortions in the social and econo- 
mic organisation of development 
plans and the lack of a sense of 
social responsibility on the part of 
the corporate private sector in pro- 
moting skill development. The 
growing unemployment among those 
trained in different vocations and 
trades in the Industrial Training 
Institutes (ITIs), polytechnics and 
vocational schools, when the total 


1. One hundred per cent of Japan’s 
labour force has a primary education or 
above; 83% of the Philippines labour 
force, 55% of South Korea's labour force, 
and 10% of India’s, as reported by 
Stephan P. Hyneman in the World Bank 
document ‘Investment in Indian Educa- 
tion: Uneconomic?’ published in 1978. 


2. A.K. Dasgupta, ‘State of Employ- 
ment in India’, VIII Annual Conference, 
Indian Association for the Study of Popu- 
lation, New Delhi, 1982. 


output from this vocational stream 
is less than 10% of the products of 
the secondary schools, is indicative 
of these distortions. 


' hile the situation may marginal- 
ly improve by improving the quality 
ofthe existing vocational courses, 
fora major change the scene calls 
for the introduction of polyvalent 
and generalisable skills along with 
technical training. Interpersonal and 
management skills, entrepreneurship 
development projects and social 
marketing happen to be some such 
courses which when combined with 
vocational courses may improve the 
social mobility of the trainees. In 
this sense, the training for improve- 
ment of the employment and self- 
employment prospects of a vast 
number of young people may mould 
the personality of our people as a 
whole. 


The Kothari Commission (1964- 
66) could not study the problems of 
vocationalisation of education at 
greater depth. Two recent policy 
documents: ‘The Ten Year School 
Curriculum — A Framework’ and 
‘Higher Secondary Education and 
its Vocationalisation’ prepared by 
NCERT, were significant steps in 
the direction of linking intellectual 
pursuits with work experience and 
vocational training under the 104-2 
pattern of social education. These 
documents came out as result of 
wide ranging consultations culminat- 
a a National Conference in 
1976. 


The latter document contained 
many important and forward look- 
ing features such as flexibility in the 
choice of vocations, determining 
vocation with reference to a district 
or a group of districts, need for dis- 
trict-wise survey of economic activi- 
ties and potentialities and conse- 
quent opportunities of work, 
provision of guidance and counsell- 
ing for careers and courses to the 
students, etc. This document also 
raised questions on such matters as 
the nature and scope of vocationali- 
sation, admission requirements to 
vocational courses and the vertical 
mobility of the students who pursu- 
ed vocational courses. 


Subsequently, in 1977, two sepa- 
rate Review Committees were con- 
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stituted by the Union Education 
Minister in his capacity as President 
of NCERT to review the curriculum 
for Classes I to X and Classes XI 
and XII. The second committee, 
know as the National Review Com: 
mittee on Higher Secondary Educa- 
tion headed by Malcolm S. Adise- 
shaiah submitted its report, entitled 
‘Learning to Do’ in February 1978. 


While reviewing the unemploy- 
ment scene, the Report made the 
following reference: ‘The Madras 
Institute of Development Studies in 
its 1975 study, the Status of Unem- 
ployed Craftsmen in Tamil Nadu, 
reports that 20,000 I. T.I. completers 
are unemployed (the State Directo- 
rate of Employment and Training 
reports that as in December 1977, 
30,000 are unemployed). For the 
country as a whole, the number of 
unemployed I.T.I craftsmen is even 
more disquieting as is the number 
of polytechnicians and university 
engineers.” 


K us the limited capacity of 
the. manufacturing sector to absorb 
trained personnel in view, the Adise- 
shaiah Committee emphasised the 
importance of orienting the voca- 
tional courses at the +2 stage 
toward self-employment and non- 
manufacturing’ areas. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee . about 
the vocationalised spectrum of the 
4-2 stage is based on the assumption 
that the higher secondary schools 
offering such courses would make 
conscious efforts to offer ‘a range of 
skills to the student-trainees through 
study of technologies, related 
sciences, and farm or other practical 
work.’ Such vocationalised' courses, 
the Committee felt, would make it 
‘more likely for an individual to get 
a job or to be his own master by 
either starting a new productive acti- 
vity or a service which may satisfy 
a felt-need of the community.’ 


The recommended course pattern 
of the vocationalised courses consists 
of language(s) — 15 per cent, gene- 


3. ‘Learning To Do — Towards a Learn- 
ing and Working Society, Report of the 
National Review Committee on Higher 
Secondary Education with special reference 
to vocationalisation, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1978.. 


ral foundation courses — 15 per 
cent and elective subjects -— 70 per 
cent. The proposed foundation 
course included topics like rural 
development, problem of urban 
slums, health, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, entrepreneurship, cooperative 
and credit facilities, marketing, sales 
promotion, human relations, general. 
exposure to world. trends and 
changes, and environmental protec- 
tion and development. 


The vocational electives suggested 
by the Committee included agricul- 
ture and related vocátions, business 
and office management, pàra-medi- 
cal services, educational" services, 
journalism, home Science ' related 
vocations and other general services. 


A very rough analysis of the foun- 
dation and elective vocational 
courses would reveal two important 
aspects. First, the courses offered 
under the vocationalised stream 
should be as much affective or atti- 
tudinal as technical. Second, there 
should be enough room for further 
education and training in the sug- 
gested areas in the tertiary level as 
well and consequent vertical mobi- 
lity of the students opting for the 
vocationalised stream. The second 
issue is also of importance from the 
point of view of ensuring the avail- 
ability of vocational teachers with 
advanced level training in the speci- 
fic vocations for the higher secon- 
dary schools. 


In the original scheme on voca- 
tionalisation of higher secondary 
education, provisions were made in 
the curriculum to enable a student 
to move from the vocational stream 
to the general stream and vice versa 
in order to attract more students to 
vocational courses without alienat- 
ing them completely from the ‘gene- 
ral stream. Similarly, the products 
of the vocational stream were assur- 
ed of equal treatment with those of 
the general stream in respect of their 
admission to the tertiary level insti- 
tutions. i 


As often happened with many of 
our development schemes in the past, 
the programme of vocationalisation 
of higher secondary education faced 
serious problems in its implementa- 
tion soon after its introduction. The 


purpose of diverting as many stu- 
dents as possible to the mainstream 
of life by inducting them into the 
vocational courses at the higher 
secondary level and by making these 
courses terminal in nature was 
defeated by the provision that the 
products of these courses could 
subsequently enrol themselves in the 
general courses offered by the col- 
leges and universities. 


In some States, where vocational 
courses were introduced in a large 
number of higher secondary schools, 
the rush for admission in the +3 
stage, i.e., in the degree colleges was 
not significantly reduced. On the 
contrary, there were allegations that 
many students who otherwise could 
not get seats in the college, had they 
passed through the general stream, 
were able to get such opportunity 
by virtue of higher marks scored by 
them in the vocational courses. The 
students belonging to the vocational 
stream in the initial stages of intro- 
duction of the system had to bear a 
higher curriculum load compared to 
those opting for the academic stream. 
This amply justified their claim for 
equivalence with the general courses. 


However, for the majority of the 
vocational students the load of 
curriculum as provided in the 
scheme was considered very heavy 
considering the total time available 
at their disposal. As a result, the 
subject of general study which was 
designed as a compulsory subject to 
equip all vocational students with 
organizational, management, entre- 
preneural and other self employ- 
ment skills was subsequently drop- 
ped. As a result, the curriculum was 
reduced to one language and one 
vocational course carrying 20 per 
cent and 80 per cent of the total 
time respectively. 


T. narrowing down of the 
general educational base or founda- 
tion of the vocational courses at the 
higher secondary level in some 
cases made the school based voca- 
tional courses less attractive than 
some of the ITI and polytechnic 
courses, which have acquired greater 
recognition in the job market due 
to their practical orientation, More- 
over, å student who had already 
made up his mind to go in for 
further education at the higher 
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secondary level was found to be 
hesitant to choose a career unless 


would lead him to a specific job. 
The heavy investment needed, in 
terms of equipment and teachers, 
which could be rendered useless by 
the changing demands of the em- 
ployment market, has discouraged 
several. institutions from coming 
forward for vocational courses. 


I, view of the above constraints, 
only a few States, like Karnataka, 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu which 
made careful preparation for the 
introductian of different vocational 
courses at the +2 stage could 
overcome the major problems of 
implementation. The most impor- 
tant factor responsible for their 
success is the selective approach and 
consolidation of their efforts in the 
field of vocational and technical 


- training and recruitment of technical 


manpower. The general trend in 
these States is to promote those 
courses in the +2 level which are 
not covered under the existing 
course patterns of the ITI’s and 
polytechnics. Agricultural allied 


trades, business and office manage-- 


ment, and para-medical and home 
science based vocations have been 
found to be more successful. 


It has also been observed in these 
States that the physical inputs for 
the expansion of vocational training 
facilities in the fields of agriculture, 
education, health, commerce and 
management can be met from within 
the existing infrastructure in the 
respective areas. It was essentially 
in the technical vocations that the 
need for-capital investment was 
acutely felt. In the light of this 
experience, the report, “Learning To 
Do’, emphasised the need for the 
+2 stage of education to conform 
to the national priority of agricul- 
ture and rural development. 


At present, roughly 20 per cent 
of the higher secondary students in 
the above States are enrolled in the 
vocational stream. If we take the 
national average, the total popula- 
tion of students and trainees covered 
under the vocationalised higher 
secondary stage, ITIs and polytech- 
nics is not likely to be more than 
10 per cent of the output of the 
secondary school system. In the 


. the 
he was sure that a particular course _ 


circumstances, a linear expansion of 
exclusively vocational and 
technical training courses does not 
seem to offer a solution to the 
problem of training a people to face 
the challenge of the growing need to 
accelerate the process of socio- 
economic development. 


The issue of training of the vast 
majority of the children who drop 
out before reaching the institwtional 
framework of vocational and techni- 
cal training and the colossal number 
of adult illiterates who together with 
the school drop-outs constitute the 
informal sector of our 250 million 
work force is yet to be handled by 
any widespread and effective net- 
work. Besides, the question of emp- 
loyability of the products of the 
general stream of education from the 
higher secondary schools, colleges 
and universities who constitute the 
majority of the educated unemployed 
needs to be studied at greater depth.4 


While the schemes like Training 
of Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
(TRYSEM), Adult Education Pro- 
gramme (AEP) and Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS) have 
potential in upgrading the functional 
skills of the working population in 
the younger age group, their effectiv- 
ness in terms of actual reach is 
extremely limited due to lack of 
popular participation in the rural 
areas. This brings us to the more 
fundamental -psychological and 
sociological issues related to train- 
ing and popular participation. 


O. rural economy is essentially 
house-hold centred where women 
and children along with the adult 
male population play specific roles 
which have a bearing on the house- 
hold income. The productivity in 
such informal, economic units de- 
pends not only on the major occu- 
pational skills, but also on the 
skills with which the members of the 
family manage and perform their 
domestic work. Any training aimed 
at improving their productivity and 





4. A theoretical framework for such 
study is reflected in the paper: Tamas 
Szentas, ‘Problems and Policies of Educa- 
tion and Employment in a Development 
Strategy Focused on Distributive Justice’, 
Regional Seminar on Contribution of 
Education to New International Order, 
National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration, New Delhi, 1979. 


income cannot therefore be separat- 
ed from the training for efficient 
communication, decision-making, 
work design, work values and inter- 
personal relations or, in short, from 
praxiology — the science of efficient 
action. Praxis effectively develops in- 
dividuality, self-assurance and other 
attributes that enable an individual 
to become an active agent in setting 


-short and Jong term goals in his or 


her domestic and occupational acti- 
vities and achieving them. 


Seen from this angle the success of 


a training in the life of an individual ` 


should not always be assessed in 
terms of the enhancement of his in- 
come or mobility in the social 
hierarchy. Training based on praxio- 
logy begins with the analysis of the 
existing practices and identification 
of the inconsistencies in them so that 
the participants themselves discover 
the inherent design or structure in 
the practices. Such exercises enable 
the trainers also to come down to 
the level of the participants and to 
behave as co-learners in common 
pursuits leading to the unfolding of 
the social and cultural roots of the 
existing practices and thought pro- 
cesses. 


In terms of skill development, 
such participatory training promotes 
cuestioning and a scientific reason- 
ing ability which, when viewed in a 


cumulative and longitudinal perspec- ' 


tive, may take the form of a cons- 
tructive behavioural intervention. 
Such conscious intervention may 


bring about changes in social and 


economic relations in the society in 
favour of the population actively 
associated with productive activities 
and services and that section of the 
population which, at a given phase 
of development, is either unemploy- 
ed or underemployed. 


Uor in the case of job-oriented 
training with assured employment 
opportunities, training for functional 
development, professionalisation of 
domestic and house-hold work or 
self-employment does not, in gene- 
ral, have much social demand or 
‘market value’. This is true of the 
existing forms of adult literacy and 
training programmes. The lack of 
motivation on the part of the pro- 


spective participants is due to the in~ . 


herent weakness of the existing 
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organisational network for adult 
education and training 
methodology of training followed 


‘under the direct and indirect spon- 


sorship of more than a dozen deve- 
lopment and extension agencies of 
the Central and State governments. 


Except in some popular fields like 
secretarial and business practices and 
polytechnical courses where the 
entrance qualification is matricula- 
tion or above, the private commer- 
cial sector does not play any role.5 
The voluntary and social agencies, 
which constitute the third largest 
network after the public and private 
sectors, are largely dependent on 
governmental or international fund- 
ing for organising specific training 
programmes for the rural and urban 
poor. 


While there is a growing accept- 
ance at the decision-making levels of 
the need to organise mass literacy 
and continuing education program- 
mes for the illiterate and new-liter- 
ate adult population in the younger 
age group, there is still no effective 
strategy to orchestrate such pro- 
grammes with those linked with the 
universalisation of elementary edu- 
cation for children, and the existing 
institutional structure of vocational 
training. 


T: major reasons for the dropp- 
ing out of children from the primary 
schools and the lack of adults to join 
literacy or continuing education cen- 
tres are more or less the same: lack 
of sustained initiative of the organ- 
isers, low attraction for the curri- 
culum offered, and greater demand 
on their time for domestic or wage 
earning work. Any teaching-learning 
and training strategy for the informal 
sector, in order to be meaningful, 
needs active participation of the 
local community in all stages of for- 
mulation and implementation. Obvi- 
ously, the design ofthe programme 
should have local content and orient- 
ation leading to tangible gains either 
in terms of increased productivity or 
supplementary income or saving. 


5. The possible modes of interaction 
between government and private sector for 
expansion of the training infrastructure are 
given im the booklet: *Employment and 
Youth', Commonwealth Youth Program- 
me, Occasional Papers, Commonwealth 
Secretariat, London, 1975. 


and the. 


When such educational and train- 
ing programmes actually lead to the 
formation of community groups and 
cooperative action, the gains of the 
participants are felt as freedom from 
a dependent or dominated status in 


relation to the local economic and . 


social vested interests. The most 
generalisable skill which has been 
widely found to be effective in moti- 
vating learners and trainees as indi- 
viduals or groups to learn, train, 
grow and act, is their ability to  dis- 
cover their inner power and auto- 
nomy, and to regulate themselves as 
individuals and groups. 


M uch of the success of such train- 
ing depends on the level of involve- 
ment of the trainers in the commu- 
nity and practica] activities in which 
the trainees themselves are involved. 
Through an intimate understanding 
of the environment of the trainees, a 
trainer is in a position to identify 
the existing and potential areas of 
freedom of thought and action of the 
trainees. A training exercise planned 
and organised in this manner should 
be viewed as much as an interven- 
tion in the'soft areas of cultural and 
attitudinal areas as in the technical 
competencies. 


Very often, it is found that the 
organisational networks with which 
the participants of a training pro- 
gramme are associated, whether 
they are linked with agrarian rela- 


' tionships or other forms of labour 


or produce markets, promote a 
dependency syndrome among the 
weaker sections involved in all such 
organisational transactions. If the 
trainers and the training organisa- 
tions do not consciously design their 
training methodology to counteract 
such a syndrome, 
vocational training programme in 
the name of organisational neutra- 
lity may reinforce the value system 
of the dominant sections of the 
society. 


The introduction of social aware- 
ness and legal literacy as major 
components of all forms of adult 
education in the country under the 
government sponsored adult educa- 
tion curriculum has given a sense of 
courage.and security, not only to the 
rural and urban poor, but also to 
the adult and vocational education 


„supportive 


a traditional | 


workers who had for so long been 
treating these topics as taboos. This 
development has created a genuine 
sense of commitment and participa- 
tion on the part of a considerable 
number of governmental and volun- 
tary developmental organisations 
in the country. 


There also had been a rapid ex- 
pansion of house-hold and commu- 
nity based informal training facili- 
ties in the rural areas during the last 
two decades in the cooperative 
sector, particularly in the dairy, the 
handloom and weaving industry, 
sericulture and several other small 
scale industries. The practice of 
sub-contracting the ancillary pro- 
duction by the well established 
industries, particularly those in the 
public sector, has created a favour- 
able climate for young entrepreneurs 


‘and cooperative societies to exercise 


individual and group initiative and 
leadership in the rural areas to esta- 
blish local feeder units. 


However, it has been widely 
experienced that the initiation and 
sustenance of these local efforts 
depend much on the inspiration and 
assistance they receive through 
organisational linkages from some 
umbrella organisations. Such assis- 
tance is often rendered as technical 
support,. service and training and 
also institutional credit. In this 
regard, the role of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission 
(KVIC), Small-Scale Industries 
Development Commission and the 
Indian Dairy Corporation has been 
pioneering. In the absence of such 
networks, even the 
traditionally well-established trades 
and crafts find it rather difficult to 
ensure the supply of raw materials 
and the marketability of their pro- 
ducts against the increasing com- 
petition from the corporate sector. 


O. of the advantages of esta- 
blishing local production and pro- 
cessing units and networking them 
under the aegis of an umbrella 
organisation is the creation of job 
opportunities for local educated 


youth in trades such as account- ' 


ing, book keeping, store keeping 
transportation, social marketing 
and various promotional activities. 
This linkage at the local level can 
also enable the providing agencies 


to facilitate independent entrepre- 
neurship development projects with 
the credit facilities’ available 
through the lead banks and other 
financial and supportive institutions 


_ associated with rural development. 
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Traditionally, the mechanism of 
promoting employment opportuni- 
ties for the educated and trained 
manpower is through expansion of 
the existing administrative, institu- 


` tional or organisational infrastruc- 


ture. This method is proving to be 
top heavy and more expensive and 
less efficient in the rural and remote 
areas. And traditional governmental 
structure, due to its procedural and 
organisational or systemic limit- 
ations, is not in a position to play a 
dynamic role in generating local re- 
sources and entrepreneurship for 
self-employment of the local youth. 
The replication of institutions, which 
is largely dependent on the availabi- 
lity of high level manpower, is 


bound to be slow and ineffective at . 


the grass roots level. 


However, what is actually proving 
^to be more effective, about which 
there is very little awareness in the 
higher decision-making bodies in the 
country, is a widespread process of 
establishing organisational linkages 
between nuclear institutions and 
informal community groups in its 
surroundings. An institution or en- 
terprise finds it more convenient to 
expand its sphere of activities by es- 
tablishing linkages with much smal- 
ler units in its catchment areas and 
by taking advantage ofthe locally 
available resources and initiatives. 
Thus, a mutually supportive co- 
operative networking system is emer- 
ging as a viable developmental alter- 
native in India. 


O.. ofthe vital labour intensive 
areas where this type of networking 
may create employment and self- 
employment opportunities is the 
whole gamut of the social sector. In 
view of the existing physical resou- 
rce constraints and the well-known 
limitations of the governmental con- 
trol system in the rural areas, it may 
prove to be an effective alternative 
on the part of the government to 
articulate an auxiliary community- 
based organisational network of 
service cooperatives to provide edu- 
cational, health, family welfare, and 


other social security services at the 
village level. 


If we take up the task of univer- 
salising elementary education, adult 
literacy and primary health-care co- 
verage in the foreseeable future, the 
additional trained manpower needed 
annually to accomplish this task 
may reach the order of one million 
in the immediate, future. If we add 
to this the number of teachers im- 
mediately needed for promoting pre- 
school facilities. in the rural areas, 
which is considered to be a pre-re- 
quisite for ensuring universalisation 
of elementary education, the an- 
nual intake may reach a few lakhs, 
all of whom should preferably be 
women. Similarly, the need for 
health and sanitation workers may 
also reach such targets in view of 
our commitment to assure primary 
health care to the total population 
by the year 2000 AD. 


If we take the average replenish- 
ment rate of four per cent to take 
care of the vacancies caused due to 
retirement, dropping out, death, etc., 
the average annual manpower re- 
quirement in, these two service sec- 
tors for the next 15 to 20 years may 
turn out to be over two million. The 
present infrastructure for training can 
hardly handle more than one lakh 
trainees annually in the educational 
and health services. 


A basic understanding of oper- 
ational research would convince us 
that this gigantic training task can- 
not be achieved by any conventional 
method of linear expansion of the 
existing infrastructure for training. 
Even if, by following any unconven- 
tional strategy and training techni- 
que, an annual output comparable 
to the required figure could be pro- 
duced, the present governmental in- 
frastructure responsible for utilizing 
their services is not likely to expand 
at the same rate unless the concerned 
administrative set-up is also made 
to function in an unconventional 
manner. 


In the absence of such orchestrat- 
ed effort, a large number of the pro- 
ducts of vocational training in edu- 
cational and health services may 
remain unemployed unless major 
policy decisions are taken to pro- 
mote self-employment opportunities 
in the service sector as well. It may 


be worthwhile on the part of the con- 

“cerned 
possibility of demarcating project 
areas for providing. health care and 
educational services through service 
cooperatives formed by the trained 
workers under contractual arrange- 
ments with the funding and evaluat- 
ing agencies. The areas of operation 
of these cooperatives may include 
maintenance of nursery and primary 
Schools, water management, sanita- 
tion management, immunisation, 
contraceptive marketing and similar 
other services. 

It is quite possible that the intro- 
duction of the very concept of self- 
management in the social sector 
would ensure flexibility in the imple- 
mentation of such programmes and 
their geographical and cultural speci- 
ficity. In this sense, the impact of 
such policy decisions may go far be- 
yond the domain of the traditional 
concepts of vocational training or 
human resources development. 


p) quality of a population under- 
goes a slow process of change even 
in the absence of any conscious and 
concerted effort on the part of the 
social organisation. There is a gene- 
ral tendency to treat this process of 
slow change as a spontaneous one 
and as an aggregate effect of the 
personal transformations of the 
individuals, in which the role of edu- 
cation and training is considered re- 
stricted to the moulding of the per- 
sonality of the individuals only. The 
very fact that the organisational cul- 
ture and behaviour do regulate con- 
«siderably the individual initiative and 
innovativeness and, for that matter, 
level down the process of social 
transformation is very little appreci- 
ated. 


In the absence of an appropriate 
awareness of this aspect ofthe organ- 
isational behaviour on the part of 
the trainer, the methodology of 
training followed by him may largely 
prove to be ineffective in practice. 
Once a technical training is integ- 
rated with organisational skills, the 
training of an individual attains a 
social dimension and in that sense 
takes the form of a conscious inter- 
vention in the on-going process of 
social change. This is how the train- 
ing of individuals turns into the 
training of a people. 


authorities to explore the | 
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The many faces of DCM. 


DCM's corporate character has industry today. 
crystallised in diverse forms to meet a At DCM, every enterprise reflects the 
variety of needs. corporate credo to strike a harmony 
Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, industrial between Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, ^ venture is the result of management 









electronic business machines, foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
engineering products. experience, combined with a deep 
A pioneer in many of these understanding of industrial realities. 






fields, DCM is a reputed name in 
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When you need high quality controls, 
remember... 


Manufacturers of 
Controls for Domestió/ Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 
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4 I asked my dentist , 
why he thought Forhan’s 
. - was good forme 


. . Teeth last longer, when your 
gums are stronger ...?” 


. And only Forhan's has an exclusive - 
| astringent to strengthen gums. 







tightens them. 
aking them strong, , 
and giving them 


The exclusive i 
astringent in Forhan’s, 
he told me, is an 



















ingredient put in by a better grip on my 
Dr.R. J. Forhan, | teeth. Thus giving 
an eminent American | teeth a longer life. 
dentist. It’s something that acts Now I'll never use any other 


directly on gums, and actually toothpaste but Forhan’s. 


338F-203 





| Ierhans-the toothpaste created bya dentist. 
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Tele : 644511, 641892 pu 648116 
RETAIL AND EXPORT. OF HOME FURNISHINGS " 


ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& : 
FOUNDRIES 
l |. EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS: SANDUR MANGANESE ORE. 
OFFER 
.EX-STOCK. 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
= AND . 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT. VYASANKERE 


-Please Contact , 


SANDUR MANGANESE & IRONORES LIMITED 


“LOHDRI BHAVAN”: 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
` Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka. INDIA . 
Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) i Telex : BANGALORE 427 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91: Bangalore : 32175 
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Due to the inflationary rise in the cost of paper, 
printing, postage. and . every: other aspect of * 
` publishing: SEMINAR, we have been forced to ' 

raise- our subscription from April 1984. We hope 
you will bear with us and extend your cooperation 
as usual. go 


Subscription rates 


Single copy  . ' ` > 1 Year 3 years 


‘Inland* ^ ' Rs.5.00 Rs. 50.00. Rs. 125.00 

Foreign n ; 
Jo. 7 Sterling ^ . ^ £10.00 £ 27.00 
US dollars , ' ‘$ 20.00  $ 50.00 


(* kindly add Rs. 3.00 on all outstation cheques) 
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Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, . The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
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_ ENRICH YOURSELF WITH NBT BOOKS - 


— NBT publishes books on a wide variety of subjects such as literature, history, art and 
‘culture, biographies, lovely picture .albums on „Indian sculpture,- painting, wildlife and . 
colourful books specially f for children. 


NBT publications are ‘interesting, educative and attractive. 
NBT books are priced to suit every pocket... 


SOME RECENT TITLES 


Spie and Condities J.S. Pruthi. Rs. 15.50 

Coins: P.L. Gupta. Rs. 20.00. 

The Past. and Prejudice: Romila Thapar. Rs.. 5, 00 

Insects: M.S. Mani. Rs. 10.00 _ 

Mass Communication: R.K. Chatterjee. Rs. 10. 25 ; 
. Indian Paintings: C.. Sivaramamürthy. 'Rs. 11.25 EON . S 
Traditional, Indian Theatre: Kapila Vatsayayan. Rs. 42.00 _ AS : 
_Indian Theatre: Adya Rangacharya. Rs. 11. 35 

Orchids of India: A.S. Rao. Rs. 25.00 À ; . 
. Common Trees: D.N. Sanfapau. Rs. 9.00 i . M 3 ` 

Soldiers of Peace: K.T.R. Menon. Rs. 8.75 

Snakes of India: P.J. Deoras. Rs. 13.25 

Land & Soil: S.P. Raychaudhary. Rs. 14.75 . ` 

. Domestic Animals: Harbans Singh. Rs. 10.00. 

The Parsis: Piloo Nanavuthy. Rs. 13.00 

Bengali Theatre: Kironomoy Raha. Rs. 10.50 

Common Birds: Salim Ali & L. Futehally. Rs.: 20.00 

Jammu & Kashmir: S.N: Dhar. Rs. 17.00 ES ] 
- Geography of Orissa: B.N. Sinha: Rs. 14.50 

Some Indian Tribes: N.K. Bose. Rs. 10.00 7 x 

Industrial Development: M.R. Kulkerni. . Rs. 24. 00 

Insect ‘Pests of Crops: S. Pradhan. Rs. 15. 00 

Flowering Trees: M.S. Randhawa. Rs. 14.75 

Communication Revolution: ‘Narayana Merion. Rs. 7.50 

India Al Biruni: cc Ahmad. Rs. 17.50 


. Available with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at: 
`” Amritsar: Government Higher Secondary School ` . 
Calcutta; 67/2, Mahatma Gandhi Road f ~ f 2 
‘Hyderabad : City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar. 
Jabalpur: University of Jabalpur : ; i uds . 
New Delhi: A-4, Green Park - i dc 
" Santiniketan: University Library, Visvabhárati University 
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~The probiem 


AFTER. more than a century of inconclusive discussion, the government is hur- 
riedly moving towards a decision on the value-content of education. A working 


. group, which was appointed to review teacher training programmes in the light 


of value-orientation, gave its report a few months ago. Without going through 
the usual rounds of discussion and further review at various levels, one hears 
that government has already ‘approved’ the report. This report, in the writing 
of which no Muslim, Christian, or Sikh made any contribution, aims at diluting 
what little scientific basis teacher training has. Supposedly to Indianize teacher 
training, the report recommends that teachers should be exposed to ancient 
Indian concepts of psychology, spirituality and esotericism. 


Value-orientation is also a focus of the Teacher Commission appointed by the 
government a year ago. Ata national seminar organized by the Commission in 
September last year, the Education Minister emphasised the need for the ‘incul- 
cation of fundamental values’ under which she listed tolerance, joy of life, 
purity, renunciation, search for knowledge (rather than power), adherence 
to duty, and search for the absolute (by means of ‘complete submission’) 
as some of the uniquely Indian values that should be part of the education 
process. 


At the same seminar, Dr. Anil Sadgopal, then member of the National Com- 
mission on Teachers, but who has since resigned in protest against the ad hoc 
style of functioning, made some very pertinent points in his perspective paper, 
which found general consensus. “The Fundamental Rights and the Directive 
Principles enshrined in the Constitution provide a radical and progressive base 
for formulating a liberating value-system for India's education. Few realise the 
unambiguity and boldness with which our Constitution has made a commitment 
to social justice, human freedom and an egalitarian transformation. The specific 
directives in the Constitution to remove economic disparities, to provide health 
and education to all and to ensure the expression and growth of the diverse 
ethnic and linguistic groups offer us a modern base for generating a revolution- 
ary value-system, though with certain obvious limitations. The Fundamental 
Duties added through the 49th amendment in 1976 have further stressed the 
spirit of reform, inquiry, scientific temper and conservation of India’s ecological 
resources. 


‘Besides the secular and democratic base given by the Constitution, we have 
the entire history and our rich cultural heritage (not to be equated with religion) 
to choose our values from. However, a caution is called for in this context. 
"The educationists have so far screened India's history and heritage only from the 
restricted standpoint of Brahmanical and upper caste traditions. The parallel, if 
not older, traditions of adivasis, harijans and other oppressed communities have 
been totally ignored. For instance, the rich folk lore and oral history or lite- 


v 


rature of these people have survived generations of repression by the dominant 


cultures. Why is it that the Santbal revolt of 1836 against the joint machi- . 


nations of the East India Company and upper caste farmers does not find a 
place of pride in our freedom struggle? Any answers? Why is it that the revolt 
of the peasants of the Chhatisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh under the leader- 
ship of Veer Narayan Singh in 1856-57 against East India Company's exploita- 
tion through local Sahukars is not given the same importance as is given to the 
revolt under the leadership of Jhansi Ki Rani? Why is it that the tradition of 
collective ownership of land and of primitive socialism prevailing amongst the 
tribals of several States for thousands of years does not become a source of 
inspiration to build a socialist society? A fundamental question may be posed. 
Why is it that we have continuously looked towards the West for formulating 
educational objectives and values, while we gave secondary importance to the 
Indian roots? Why also is it that nations of Africa, Latin America and of our 
own continent did not inspire our imagination despite our commonality of his- 
tory of struggle against colonial exploitation, imperialism and poverty? These 
and similar questions will have to be systematically faced and resolved if we 
intend to give a revolutionary character to our education.’ 


A further step in the hurried movement towards value-orientation, the Prime 
Minister has sent directives to all Chief Ministers to make arrangements for the 
reviewing of curricula and textbooks at all levels of school education. Special 
attention will be paid in this review process to the presentation of the values that 
inspired and found expression in the freedom struggle. Already several States 
have initiated steps to ensure ‘accurate’ presentation of the freedom struggle in 
new curriculum materials. 


A programme of moral education has obvious political implications. The State 
can justify such a programme in the name of social order, and this justification 
. would have a great appeal at a time when social and political disorder is escalat- 
ing. Indeed, moral education has been used in other societies to strengthen the 
power of the State and capital, and to curb dissent. Moral codes are used as 
SO many excuses — sanctioned by this or that religion — to impair the spirit of 
critical thinking and innovation. 


At a time when forces of revivalism are flourishing, the policy to value-orient 
‘school education would amount to giving a free hand to these forces. What 
raises particular concern in this context is that the government has not used the 
Constitution as the framework in which values for children will be sought. In- 
' stead, the government is talking about identifying ‘uniquely Indian values’. Does. 
„this search for Indian values mark disillusionment with the values enshrined in 
the Constitution, particularly the ones that are not uniquely Indian, such as be- 
lief in equality, social justice, and freedom of opinion? 
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Aims and politics 


KRISHNA KUMAR 
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To: have an aim or a purpose is to discussion sporadic, it was poorly 


choose between values and to persist in one's 
choice. This is true whether it applies to 
politics or education. 

— Karl Mannheim 


WHOEVER wants to discuss the 
aims of education must know that 
such a discussion can never be a 
purely academic or philosophical 
one. Any voice in this debate counts 
as a voice in political rhetoric, 
irrespective of the  participant's 
intentions. Only a political vacuum 
would permit one to explore the 
golden mean, if one existed, in the 
matter of educational aims. Perhaps 
there are times in history which 
come close to a political vacuum. 
We are clearly not in one such phase. 
Ours is a' high-pressured patch in 
which confused armies are fighting 
forlostor unknown identities, and 


‘infiltrators abound on each side, 


even among infiltrators. 


When.State policy on value- 
orientation of education is being 
debated at such a time, no one can 
lay claim to disinterested investiga- 
tion. Those who would do so, either 
in the name of public duty (as civil 
servants might do) or commitment 
to truth (as scholars might), would 
most probably be hiding the distor- 
tion that gives away their own poli- 
tical design or the designs of those 
they serve. 


The political context of the current 
debate on moral education can be 
traced back to the earlier debates, 
many of which sunk into elite sloth 
before clarity of perception and 
mass participation could develop. I 
am referring to debates on the 
common school, secularism and 
modernization. Each of these issues 
received attention for a short while, 
and was then dropped in favour of 


some other issue. Not only was the: 


participated in and even more 
poorly disseminated. The great 


divide between English and the , 


vernaculars did not allow the dis- 
cussion to reach a wider public and 
to benefit from its involvement. 
Modernization got. elevated to the 
level of State policy whereas the 
idea of the common school was 
dropped as impractical. Secularism 
is currently facing the treatment 
that killed the common school. 


Admission and elimination poli- 
cies of the school shape the oppor- 
tunities available to children for 
forming relationships. The  value- 
orientation of education depends on 
such opportunities just as much as 
it depends on the content and style 
ofteaching. The free entry system 
of the common school is based on 
a vision of egalitarian social rela- 
tionships. Composed of all the 
different economic and cultural back- 
grounds available in a community, 
the common school is equipped to 
develop in children a structure of 
moralreasoning which is rooted in 
the material reality of the milieu. 


The fee-supported private school 
is built on an altogether different 
moral vision. It is the vision of 
moral individuals, trained to survive 
in a morally filthy environment. 
The private school, with its facade 
of infant-meritocracy, offers a moral 
island to the rich parents who want 
to protect their children from ex- 
posure to the poor. The great 
emphasis on tolerance, charity and 
patience in moral education courses 
of several ‘public’ schools has a 
barely hidden class-bias. Who are 
the people the good pupil is taught 
to tolerate? These are the people 
who are ‘different’, including the 


‘poor who live beyond the walls of 


bod 
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the school. Pupils must learn to 
underwrite the contempt they feel 
by expressing tolerance. 


The number of educated people 
who practise this code has increased 
at a rapid pace over the last two 
decades, in correspondence with the 
phenomenal rise in the number of 
private schools practising varying 
levels of exclusion. Contempt for the 


' poor, insensitivity to their daily op- 


pression and ignorance of the struc- 
tural causes of poverty go hand in 
hand. The agenda of elite-making in 
contemporary exclusive schools is 
precisely this. Lacking a sense of 
specific role-orientation that the 
colonial elite school had; the con- 
temporary elite school ‘offers an 
agenda of psychological purification. 


The colonial ‘public’ school im- 
parted skills and attitudes directed 
at a distinct job — that of maintain- 


ing order in a colonial context. The: 


new elite institutions.cannot direct 


their children to such a job since © 


the job is no more so specific; in-. 
deed, the ‘order’ implied i in colonial 
rule has lost its meaning, and is now 
rapidly dying. The dehumanization 
of the educated that took place under 
colonial elite schooling has now been 
perfected. From lack of interest in 
the excluded, “public’ school .educa- 
tion has moved on to callousness 
towards the conditions in which the 
excluded live, with accompanying 
virtues like tolerance of cruelty and 
injustice, generosity towards indivi- 
dual sufferers, and rejection of 


structural knowledge of society: in 


Short, moral imprisonment in one's 
exclusive status. 


Avtrougs secularism has been the 


professed policy of State-supported 
education, the translation of secula- 
rism into the norms of school culture 
and classroom pedagogy has remain- 
ed extremely poor. One might say 
that the idea of secularism was itself 
never clearly understood, and that is 
why it could not be properly imple- 
mented in schools. This is an easy 
explanation, expectedly popular 
since it helps one jump to the con- 
clusion that secularism is too vague 
a notion to guide policy. Howsoever 
vague our understanding of secular- 
ism might be; one aspect has been 
clear, that, in order to be secular, 


. Schools must be free of religious 


bias. , mn 


Even this basic norm of secular 


' policy was never fulfilled. It was 


violated. at two levels. First, by 
allowing sub-systems like denomi- 
national and minority institutions to 
preach religion, State policy permit- 
ted religious morality and knowledge 
to be confused with education. 
Secondly, norms of secular behavi- 
our were violated in the curriculum 
and daily rituals of the school. Text- 
books. continue to this day to pro- 
ject religious symbols and values. 
Religious imagery and symbolism 
also dominate a key ritual of all 
Indian schools: the daily prayer.! In 
addition to the orthodox religiosity 
of prayer songs and the subtler com- 
munalism of textbooks (especially 
language textbooks), if one looked 
atthe choice of festivals and anni- 
versaries celebrated in State schools, 
one would know why secular mora- 
lity has little chance of being present 
in the character of educated Indians. 


E: translation of modernization 
Into pedagogical parlance proved an 
even more complex process. At one 
level it became an attempt to disse- 
minate attitudes and values that 
were identified by certain American 
social scientists as universal prere- 


quisites for development. The human: 


stereotype symbolised in the post- 
independence propaganda machinery 


' of modernization was characterized 


by willingness to act in personal 
matters according to informed 
advice, entrepreneurial - behaviour; 
orientation towards small-scale sav- 
ings, and commitment to welfare of 
one's nuclear family. 


The agenda for producing such a 
stereotype gave high priority to sani- 
tation, balanced diet, medical ad- 
vice, malaria management by DDT,? 
and: mechanized agriculture. Adequ- 
ate wages, land redistribution, access 
to water and political rights were 


low-priority items on the agenda of 


1. For an analysis of prayer songs sung 
in the Hindi States, see my Raj Samaj aur 
Shiksha (Macmillan, 1978). 


2. This continues to be the orthodoxy, 
preached by civil servants as well as the 


- science establishment and science journals, 


despite the availability of knowledge about 
the disastrous effects of DDT on life and 
ecology. Malaria management is rarely 
presented as an aspect of filth contre] and 
ed municipal politics (which itself is 
rare). 


modernization. No wonder, ‘the 
richer, influential and better-inform- 
ed households were the first to take 
advantage of the new opportunities 


and their interests frequently clashed ` 


‚with those of the poor. Worse, fre- 
quently the enhanced power and re- 
Sources of the wealthy made possi- 


ble the more effective exploitation of - 


the poor.'? 


The ideals of modernization failed 
to solve problems of misery and 
oppression, the two key aspects of the 
Indian social fabric on which its cul- 
tural and educational reform depen- 
ded. At another level, modernization 
strategies in education served asa 
means to centralize curriculum poli- 
cies. Soon after the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and 
Training started to function at'the 
beginning of the sixties, the content 
of education became accepted as a 
sphere of technocratic operation. Ex- 
perts trained in rationalistic models 
of curriculum development and edu- 
cation rejected the social foundations 
of education, making the destruction 
of Gandhian basic education and its 
ideals easier. 


fi death of the common school 
and the distortion of secularism and 
modernization have had disastrous 
consequences for the development of 
cultural and political consciousness. 
The appeal that moral critics of so- 
ciety have recently acquired and the 
attempt that is being made to use 
education as an instrument of reviv- 
alism can be attributed to the decay 
of the secular polity. Those concern- 


-ed about the moral decline of Indian 


society today typically point to the 
increase in corruption in public life, 
dishonesty in personal behaviour 
and crime. It is hard to come by a 
moral critic whose concerns include 
rise in oppression and injustice. Two 
points are clear: one, that moral cri- 


tics are anxious about the decline of. 


personal ethics and, two, they do 
not link morality with the pattern 
of social relationships. Both these 
points are helpful in comprehending 
the politics of moral criticism. 


The politics consists of collecting 


people around symbols of purity. 


3. M.N. Srinivas, Remembered Village 
(University of California Press, 


p 255 


1976). 
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Such symbols can.be honest indivi- 
duals, visions of a purer past, or 
material objects such as holy waters, 
holy dress or verses. In every'case the 
political promise offered isthat of a 
purer rule irrespective df the social 
order. The promise, therefore, ac- 
companies neither an analysis of the 
present situation (including its moral 
character) nor a reasoned program- 
me for the future. Moral politics 
substitutes the programme of action 
with a vision of the future, which, in 
fact, is a vision of the past. What 
sketchy programme it does contain 
for the sake of form is a crude trans- 
lation of one or the other theory of 
India’s destiny. ‘Several such theories 
of destiny are available to politicians 
of moral reform, theories ranging 
from the philosophical to the racial. 


T, educational component of 
one such destiny-directed theory has 
recently been released by the Minis- 
try of Education (Publication No. 
1413). This release carries the report 
of a working group that was ap- 
pointed by the Ministry in 1981 to 


‘review teachers’ training program- 


mes ‘with a view to inculcating 
moral and'social values in students.’ 
The route proposed in this report, 


which presents no review. of existing’ 


programmes, is that of the spiritual 
orientation of teacher trainees. In 


. place of the present training syllabus 


which generally consists of educa- 
tional philosophy, psychology and 
subject-centred teaching. .methodo- 
logy, the report recommends a study 
of the philosophy and psychology 
of value-oriented education, and 
a study of Indian history and 
Indian values. What is implied in 
the philosophy and psychology of 
value-oriented education can be 
understood from some of the topics 
listed by the writers of the report: 
Aims of Human Life: Various 
Views — supra-cosmic, supra-terre- 
strial,  cosmic-terrestrial; integral 
..Development of Personality — 
ego, memory and self: Indian and 
western views. Planes and Parts of 
the Being — inconscient, sub-cons- 
cient, physical, vital, rational, 
aesthetic, ethical, psychic; spiritual 
..Central Spiritual Experiences: 
Liberation: from the Ego — cosmic 
consciousness, transcendental cons- 
ciousness, spiritual transformation. 
Of course, a handful of shibboleths 
of modern education, such as Man's 


need for Progress’ and “Nature of 
Scientific Thinking’ have been 
thrown in, but surely not.as many 
as would render the spiritualising 
process of future teachers tragic in 
its confusion. 


If the report makes a tragic im- 
pression despite its air of confidence, 
such an impression can only be at- 
tributed to the quality and character 
of educational thought ‘and writing 
that the government is willing to 
disseminate from its press. How 
could it be that between 1964 (when 
the Education Commission started 
working on its report) and 1984 
the Government of India has been 
forced to replace a secular, materi- 
alist, future-oriented educational 
discourse with a discourse whose 
spiritual thrust barely hides its 
quotidian religiosity, and which 
cannot distinguish a programme 
for changing teacher training from 
a pathological formula for the 
revival of esoteric terminology 


. and its accompanying rituals? An 


answer to this quéstion cannot be 
found in the stagnation of Indian 
educational thought alone; for the 
stagnation bas occurred as a part of 
the dehumanization of political and 
social life. 


T.. value-orientation committee's 
report clearly does not belong to 


the tradition of thought and writing: 


that one can trace from Gokhale to 
Naik through Gandhi, Shrimali, 
Mudaliar and Kothari. This tradi- 
tion was characterized by a belief in 
the social foundations of education. 
Behind Gokhale's demand for State- 
commitment to universal elementary 
education, Gandhi's proposal for 
craft-centred basic education, and 


the recommendations of the Muda-. 


liar and Kothari reports, one easily 


identifies a social reconstructionist ` 


viewpoint. The political implica- 
tions of this viewpoint were never 
adequately formulated, except by 
Gandhi and, even in his case,- the 
Zakir Husain Committeé came close 
to denying any political or. econo- 
mic motives, perhaps to pacify the 
enemies of basic education. 


In his last days, Naik acknow- 
ledged the failure of his own efforts 
and linked the failure to the lack of 
political support for an educational 
policy that would implement a social 


about 


s 
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reconstructionist viewpoint: ‘An 
image of man is not enough for 
planning future education. We must 
have a social order in mind — a 
social order in which we can remove 
the injustice and oppression we see 
today. I have lost the liberal faith I 
had forty years.ago, because the 
liberal ideology has .not proved 
successful anywhere in the world. 
We are still living in the 19th 


'century world when the whole world 


has discarded the ideals of the 19th 
century. Ido not accept the view 
that the political will of the leaders 
determines decisions. I think, the 
question is: whose interests are being 
served by those in power? Education 


for the future should be planned. 


with these three things in mind: the 
image of man, the style of life, and 
the kind of social order we con- 
sider desirable. Only mass-mobilisa- 
tion and mass movement can bring 
the pressure needed for 
changing the- social order and 
education.'4 


O.. can find in this statement a 
conceptual framework we need in 
India for determining -the aims of 
education. The framework Naik 
provides has room for the moral 
component of education, though 
evidently it is the same kind of 
indirect moral education that Tagore 


` or Gandhi? would have supported, 


notthe crass value-orientation that 
is being propagated these days. An 
educational policy linked .to the 
image of a desirable social order 


‘and sustainable style of life would 


treat value-orientation as an aspect 
of socialization, not instruction. 
The child's moral development under 
such an educational system would 
depend on the range of social inter- 
actions available to the child in 
school and the opportunities and 


4. Quoted from documented conversa- 
tions between J.P. Naik, R.K. Singh and 
Krishna Kumar at Pune (May 30-June 8, 
1981) (Unpublished). 

5. In June 1938, Gandhi told a delegation 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh: *We have 
left out the teaching ofreligion from the 
Wardha scheme of education because we 
are afraid that religions as they are taught 
and practised today lead to conflict rather 
than unity...I hold that the truths that are 
common to all religions...cannot be taught 
through words or through books — the 
children can learn these truths only 
through the daily life of the teacher.’ 
(Quoted from ‘Documents on Social, 


er 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in Edncation,’ . 


NCERT, 1979). 


skills provided to the child analyti- 
cally to reflect on-these interactions. 


hat one is dealing with. are 
really two distinct traditions of 
educational thought; and one is re- 
quired to choose one-of them. One 
is the tradition of inward-looking, 
teacher-dependent disciple; the other 
that of the observant, independently 
socializing learner. The first is the 
idealist (Weber called it ‘charis- 
matic’) tradition, emphasizing ‘full’ 
development of the potential few, 
the other is the more recent social 
reconstructionist tradition which 
accepts the historical character of 
educational aims and demands new 
directions in each period of history. 


To those who are not among the 
potential few, the idealist ‘tradition 


_has little to offer except values such 


as total compliance to given goals, 
obedience and contentment. Such 
are the values that the daily prayer 
preaches in Indian.schools. These 
values also surface in the accepted 
pattern of teacher-pupil interaction 


in the classroom.- Pedagogy in our ` 


schools continues to be mainly 
exegetical, rooted as it is in the 
Brahminic conventions of the trans- 
mission of knowledge. Like the 
ancient guru who interpreted scrip- 
tural texts, the modern Indian 
teacher interprets the prescribed 
textbook. The teacher’s power to 
dictate, and the finality of the text- 
book, demand total submission from 
the child. When the supporters of 


value-orientation in teacher training | 


propose retrieval of India’s pedago- 
gical ideals, they are demanding a 
return to something from which we 
never departed. - 


Ironically, the expression of such 
a demand shows that tbe continua- 


tion of ancient teacher-pupil rela-. 


tionships has not helped us. The 
past has, failed us, but we have not 
permitted it to die.. Those who are 
now asking us to ‘recognise the need 
of duly adjusting our éducation to 
our past' are hardly comprehensible, 
except in the context of political 
readjustments. 


Why education becomes an easy 
prey to political games in our coun- 


6. Indra Sen, ‘Education and Tradi- ` 


tional Values in -India', The Education 
Quarterly, January 1983, pp. 1-8. 


try needs an.explanation in addition 
to the perennial one that education 
is a means of promoting a political 
cause. The additional explanation 
can be found in the isolation of 
teacher training departments and 
institutes, and the underdevelopment 
of education as a discipline. As the 
Education Commission pointed out, 
‘training institutions for primary 
and secondary teachers have remain- 
ed isolated from the mainstream of 
the academic life of the university, 
as well as from the daily problems 
of the schools' (p. 124). 


With reference to the currents 
and controversies of social life and 
research, the isolation of teacher 
training institutions is even more 
acute. Along with the force of idea- 
list traditions which only pay lip- 
service to social aims but do not 
foster belief in the social foundations 
of education, teacher training insti- 
tutions have to contend with a sense - 
of inferiority vis-a-vis high-status 
faculties of the recognized social 
sciences. No wonder then that pro- 
motee civil servants, temporary 
advisors, "visiting foreigners, and 
global reports?’ make more than 
casual impression on our educational 
research and discourse. And in this 
child-like impressibility, teacher 
training institutions are one with the 
more prestigious centres of research 
such as the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. 


O.. must start from the recogni- 

tion of this vulnerability and poor 
status of training institutions before 
suggesting that it is these institutions 
that must serve as the nuclei for a 
realistic orientation of education to- 
wards social aims. Only these insti- 
tutions have been in touch with indi- 
viduals who enter. classrooms and 
teach children. True that the institu- 
tional procedures of orienting such 
individuals to their vocation have 
atrophied, that a large majority of 
training institutions are merely act- 
ing as factories for producing B. i 
holders. 


These tragic -conditions notwith- 
standing, training institutions can be 
vitalised to the point where they can 


be expected to provide a sense of, 


. 72 Unesco's Learning to Be- (1972), .for 
instance, has inspired the value-orientation 
cornmittee’s report discussed earlier. 


X 


. teachers 


.direction to educational policy and 


pedagogy. Two key prerequisites for 
this to happen are: one, take-over a 
all teacher training institutions, i 

cluding those training primary ao] 
teachers, by universities; and, two, 
creation of opportunities for 
research at these institutions by 
and students of social 
and other sciences. These two 
measures would soften the indiffe- 
rence of teacher training to social 
analysis and thought. These mea- 
sures would also offer useful oppor- 
tunities to those social scientists and 
scientists who want to propose 
changes in education but know little 
of pedagogy and children. ; 


E... if one assumed that such 


measures might actually be taken, | 


one must admit that their impact 
would remain narrow A number of 
other things must happen in the 
meantime in the wider context of 
education if the incorporation of 
teacher training in the mainstream 
of social consciousness has to make 
an impact on educational policy. 


- The *meantime' is important if one 


sees it not merely as a platitudinous 
transition but an historical space in 
which ‘certain social forces would 
become stronger and certain others 
would weaken. It seems likely that 
indifference towards the ideals 
enshrined in the Constitution would 
exacerbate. We have begun to see 
how caring for social justice and 
concern for those whose access to 
justice is weakest have become res- 
ponsibilities of specialist Organise 
tions and individuals. 


The general attitude among the 
educated and their representatives 
towards problems of oppressed 
groups is that of irritation, not con- 
cern. Directions favoured in eco- 


'nomy, technology, and commerce 


with foreign countries show that the 
elites.are tired of the demands made 
on behalf of the poor or by the poor 
themselves. The. poor are being in- 
creasingly perceived as obstacles in 
the path of development; those who 
remind. policy-makers about the 
needs of the poor and suggest that 
these needs be treated as priorities 
are blamed for delaying the country’s 
entry into the twenty-first century. 


‘In such an atmosphere nobody 
wants to hear that education has 
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anything to do. with social justice. 
The value-orientation committee's 
report does not even mention the 
Constitution and its guiding princi- 


‘ples as a useful context for deter- 


mining the moral priorities of educa- 
tion. No one questions any more 
the right of the rich to State-subsi- 
dized higher education.9 For those 
who have the leisure to consume in- 
creasing amounts of education, it is 
available at minimal cost; for those 
who lack such consumption power, 
non-formal education is being pro- 
vided to impart coping skills. 


de ecu is that the 


fundamentalist wave one sees in all 
feligious components of Indian 
society will continue for some time. 
As disorder will increasingly assist 
those aspiring to political power, 
few would remember ‘or remind 
others that, as a means of maintain- 
ing social order, religion lost its 
efficacy a few hundred years ago. 
Secularism would either be scoffed 
at or freshly defined in ways con- 
venient to allow the use of religious 
sentiments for gaining State power 
and its privileges. The demand for 
moral education will replace the 
demand for, better education, and 
religion will be increasingly seen as 
a reservoir capable of 'supplying the 
bag of virtues to be imparted. Libe- 
ral critics would be pacified with the 
promise that all religions will have a 


- place in the curriculum for moral 


education. 


Under such conditions, the case 
for socially oriented secular educa- 
tion cannot be made on grounds 
that have already sunk. For example, 
it would not help to argue that 
nationalism rather than religion 
should be used. as a binding force. 
Nor would it help to propose deve- 
lopment as the goal of education. 
Concepts such as integration, deve- 
lopment and progress, have’ been 
co-opted; integration now means 
management of disintegration, deve- 
lopment means contest with western 
countries, progress means capacity 
to own and display technological 
magic. A case for education along 
the lines of these concepts would be 


8. The last time this right was questioned 
was in J.L. Azad’s Financing of Higher 
Education in India (Sterling, 1975). 


a poor one; it would not stop educa- 
tion from being used as a means of 
political appeal, development for the 
few, and progress of destructiv 
knowledge. : 


A proposal for sane education can 
only start from an acknowledgement 
of failure and an attempt to identify 
spheres where failure has proved- 
most expensive. Politics and social 
order are two such spheres; educa- 
tion has failed to democratise politics 
and to introduce new grounds of 
social order. One could go deeper 
and recognize that education has 
failed to win acceptance for the 
language of reason and to -train 
people in using it; indeed, no educa- 
tionist or institution in the country 
has so far developed the pedagogy 
to promote the use of language as a 
resource for seeking truth and to 
show it to others. - 

The failure of Indian. education 
extends to the chaos one sees in 
sexual relations,9 irrational and 
wasteful using of sophisticated tools, 


and insensitivity to the natural envi- . 


ronment’ I am not recounting these 
failures merely to plead for improved 
curricula — such pleas have been 
made before with alternative lists of 
failure — but rather to show the 
scale at which reconstruction of 
education would have to operate. 


Those concerned about the reform 
of politics would have to take an 
active interest in education. Simila- 
rly, those working for the ‘political 
rights and economic interests of the 
tribes, rural labourers and slum 
dwellers, the Harijans, women, and 
children, and in related struggles 
for protection of the environment 
would have to formulate educational 
strategies that match their ideologi- 
cal aims. A few groups have made 
attempts in this direction; however, 
their strategies have not been form- 
ulated clearly and strongly enough 
to break the sloth and indifference 
of professional educationists and 
pedagogues. Often such strategies 
are thrown in the box of non-formal 
education which formal educators, 
including teacher trainers, deride. 


The reform of formal education 
cannot take place without the invol- 


9. See ‘Virus on the Campus’ by Dinesh 
Mohan in Seminar, 293 (January 1984). 


vement of all individuals and groups 
interested in the humanization of our 
society. Stich concerted effort is 
required to affirm the simple truth 


which we all—including the moral. 


critics—seem to have forgotten, that 
in a milieu characterized by gross 
inequality, large-scale oppression and 
injustice, it is not possible to be 
moral. x 


T.. proposals for value-oriented 
education being made these days 
show total lack of awareness of the 


wider context of education. These 


proposals also betray ignorance of 
the developmental course of moral 
reasoning in children as revealed by 
studies in genetic epistemology and 
child behaviour.!9 One of the findings 
of these studies is that the child’s 
moral reasoning and behaviour dev- 
elop as a result of the interaction 


between the child's own structuring 


tendencies and the structural charac- 
teristics of the child's social environ- 


‘ment21 


The current Indian proposals for 
moral education are based on a 
simplistic ‘bag of virtues’ approach. 
There is no evidence in the educa- 
tional history of any society to 
support the view that a ‘bag of vir- 
tues' approach can indeed improve 
morals, whether tbe virtues be 
picked from religion, mythology, or 
philosophy. Such an approach can- 
not reconstruct education, nor can 
it Indianize education in the sense 
of rooting education in the Indian 
social reality. 


' What the ‘bag of virtues’ can do 
is to use the process of filling the 
‘bag’ for political appeal, and this 
is the chief danger involved in the 
politics of value-orientation. If this 
politics succeeds, its implications for 
the much needed reform of teacher 
training and curriculum can be 
quite serious, particularly in history 
and other social sciences. It would 
also delay the recognition that 
only a systematic study of child- 
hood and society can provide a 
sound basis for education. 


10. See, for instance, Jean Piaget’s The 


T Judgement of the Child (Kegan Paul, 
932). 


11. See Moralization Research, the cogni- 


tive developmental approach by Lawrence 
Ken pas and E. Turiel (Holt, Rinehart, 
1971). a. 
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The secular state 


T.V. KUNNUNKAL 


THERE is obviously a question 
raised about the propriety and com- 
patibility of a secular State engaging 
itself, officially, in a programme of 
value education. lt is true that we 
have heard from several platforms of 
the concern expressed by govern- 
ment about the urgent necessity for 
value education and that it should 
find a place not only in the training 
of teachers but should form part of 
the curriculum for all students. In 
order to have a meaningful discus- 
sion, it is necessary, first, to define 
the meaning of some of the terms 
used. 


There was a fairly long period of 
history when the priestly classes play- 
ed a dominant role, not only in what 
was truly their own, namely, the spi- 
ritual and religious domain, but also 
in civil and political matters. As a 
minority in possession of knowledge, 
they held a clear advantage till 
knowledge began to spread. Till 
then, if they did not assume the role 
of priest-king, they certainly had an 
important say as advisers to the 
rulers, while kings and emperors 
were on stage. But with the rise and 
establishment of nation States, the 
dominance that the 'Church' had 
over civil and temporàl matters 
began to wane and a real separation 
of powers took place between the 
sacral and the secular, and the State 
assumed its role and responsibility 
in secular domains. In the West, the 
Church and the State have been 
dichotomised; this has become the 
accepted pattern. 


Here, in India, 'secular' is one of 


the defining characteristics of our: 


nation State, along with ‘socialist’ 
and ‘democratic’. Though the term; 
as used in our Constitution, keeps 
the historical background of the 
secular State of the West, we have 
added our own nuances to that word. 
The dichotomy and separation, while 
it exists, is not that heavily under- 
scored. While there is no one reli- 
gion that the State officially declares 


as the State religion, with official > 


patronage, it actively supports and 
protects all religions. It is a kind of 
non-alignment, if you like, © not 
understood in the sense of a passive 
and indifferent neutrality but a subtle 
blend of what may appear, on the 
surface, incompatible. 


With the passage of time, in the 
West, any attempt at a re-marriage 
between Church and State would be 
viewed as non-feasible. But, in India, 


we are accustomed, because ofcul-: 


tural factors, to deal comfortably 
and effortlessly with large areas of 


grey, without the western compul-. 


sion of having to categorise every-. 
thing into neat and distinct zones of 
black and white. This tolerance of 


ambiguity (I use the expression 


without any value judgement, since 
one can argue on both sides, the 
positive and negative aspects of this 
trait) is also applicable, to some 
extent, in our understanding of a 
secular State. 


Value literally means something 
that has a price, something dear, 
precious or worthwhile and hence 
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something that one is ready to suffer 
and sacrifice for and which gives a 
reason to live and if need be, a 
reason to die. Values bring to life 
the important dimension of meaning. 
They are like the rails that keep a 
train on the track and help it to 
move smoothly, quickly and pur- 
posefully. Values provide motiva- 
tion. They identify a person, give 
him a face, a name and a character. 
Without values, one floats like a 
piece of driftwood in the swirling 
waters of the Ganga or Jumuna, how- 
ever exciting that may seem at first. 
That is why values are central to 
one's life, to every life, and define 
the quality of that life, marking its 
breadth, length and height. 


Values have three anchor bases: 
first, they are anchored in the ‘head’. 
I perceive, I see reasons why some- 
thing is valuable and am intellec- 
tually convinced about the worth 
of what I prize highly. Values are 
also anchored in the ‘heart’. Not 
only the language of the head but 
also the language of the heart tells 
me that something is worthwhile, so 
that Iam able not only to perceive 
something as good but also feel it 
as such. When the mind and heart 
are involved, the whole person is 
involved and leads to the third 
anchor base, namely the ‘hand’. 
Values lead to decisions and actions, 
necessarily. 


B, its very nature and scope, 
education has never been .value-free 
or culture free. It is a process of 
incorporating the young into the 
culture of the society and making 
them functioning and contributing 
members of it. All societies, whether 
primitive tribal or modern, insist on 
imparting to the young, not only 
skills but a value-frame. Some of 


these form part of the formal or- 


open curriculum, while other values 
are conveyed through the informal 
or hidden curriculum. Education 
can therefore be defined as a pro- 
cess of critically assimilating one's 
culture. 


Culture is a comprehensive term 
and it includes three aspects: (i) the 
patterns and modes of external 
behaviour, the social ‘etiquette’ or 
inter-relationships; (ii) the techni- 
ques and technology whether expres- 
sed in the language, painting, dance, 


music or architecture or through the 
manufacture of tools and machines 
for work or are the output of organi- 
sation and planning (e.g., manage- 
ment science as applied to the 
running of a service institution or 
an industry); (iii) basic postures, 
values, beliefs and orientations, as 
the bedrock or foundation on which 
the society rests and perdures. 


Modernisation has loosened the 
cultural fabric and brought about 
changes in all these levels, including 
the last one, namely, values and 
attitude orientations. Print and the 
electronic media have linked up 
countries and broken down the cul- 
tural barriers. As a result, cultures 
will undergo change much faster 
than in former times. The rapidly 
exploding frontiers of science and 
technology have also contributed 
significantly to changes in the mind- 
set and frames of reference. Like the 
supersonic jets, technology leaves 
behind large areas of turbulence. 


Unlike the past when education 
played the conservative role of 
passing on the cultural heritage, the 
frontiers of tomorrow remain largely 
unknown. What is needed is nota 
pre-packaged education, containing 
certain quantum of content and of 
values etc., but rather the training of 
the young to cope with the demands 
of the future, the ability and the 
inner resources to be and to become, 
to remain free, to preserve one's 
identity. One will increasingly face 
the dilemma of choosing between 
what one wants to be and to do or 
to follow the collectivity. 


The acquisition of skills or com- 
petences has been the other objec- 
tive of education, whether these 
relate to the knowledge domain or 
the personal and social domains. 


I use the expression ‘educating for 
commitment’ without any nuance 
of authoritarian approach. But the 
State has aright to expect that, in 
return for its investment in educa- 
tion, the future citizen will develop 
a sense of affiliation with his 
country and a degree of commit- 
ment to promote the commonweal. 


Education being a process of 
socialisation of the individual and 
specifically inducting him into the 


value frame of the society, there has 
always been a social imperative for 
education in values. The growing 


awareness of the people of rights . 


and privileges on the one hand and 
the big gap that exists between the 
constitutional pledges and the exist- 
ing reality, is causing tension, often 
leading to violence. Unless the 
situation is remedied, this is bound 
to increase. Serious erosion of 
communal harmony and the crude 
manifestations of the sons-of-the- 
soil-only policies threaten the conti- 
nuance of the one nation State. 
This brings the political imperative 
for introducing a value frame, so as 
to bind the peoples of India into a 
pluralistic whole. Since value educa- 
tion is imparted through education, 
this is also the educational impera- 
tive. 


I believe that what I have said 
so far is generally acceptable and 
not open to much controversy. The 
controversy will begin as soon as we 
start the exercise of trying to insist 
on a particular set of values and 
excluding other values and when 
attempts are made to make such 
values prescriptive and normative. 
The situation will become further 
aggravated if some of the selected 
values seem to have linkages with 
one religion or other and thus any 
attempt at imposing a set of values 
that have their religious roots in 
one faith will become unacceptable 
to those of other faiths. Hence any 
set of values that the State would 
want to inculcate through its educa- 
tional system will have to be such 
as to enjoy universal acceptance by 
the different sections of the people, 
cutting across cultural and religious 
differences, 


In order to ensure that a parti- 
cular section of society does not 
raise serious objections, the curricu- 
lum frame for values should -contain 
nothing objectionable from any 
particular religion's point of view. 
Positively, it should be based on 
sources that have universal accep- 
tance, such as the Constitution of 
India, national policy documents, 
say, on education or on the five- 
year plan or on the science policy 
etc. The curriculum frame should be 
concrete enough to provide a 
definite direction and orientation 
but supply enough to enable indivi- 


duals and institutions to explore the 
fuller dimensions according to their 
own needs and circumstances. 
While the framework should be 
specific to India, it should, at the 
same time, provide a larger context, 
linking with the universal man. 


As a frame, what I propose will 
not contain specific values but one 
on which many values can be placed. 
There are three fundamental and 
essential dimensions in this frame 
which may be considered either as 
three sides of an equilateral triangle 
or as ascending steps in a taxono- 
mical structure. Accordingly, the 
aim of value education is to enable 
the student to be: 

a. really Indian; 

b. truly modern,-and 

c. deeply human. 


As sides of the triangle, each side 
provides necessary support to the 
other two sides and in turn is sup- 
ported by them. As a taxonomy, the 
base is provided by the human 
dimension, on which is built the 
Indian and leading on .to the 
modern. The human dimension 
provides a criterion reference of 


authenticity to the other two and 


as a taxonomy, all three stand inter- 
dependently. . 


T. modern dimension must offer 
a critique to what is truly and 
abidingly Indian while the truly 
Indian must similarly moderate the 
modern. To live and cope with the 
realities and conditions of the 2lst 
century, this.modern dimension 


' must engender a truly scientific 


attitude, temper and spirit. Hence 
the modern base will stress the 
development of attitudes such as the 
following: the courage to ask 
questions; the strength and discipline 
to search for knowledge and new 
knowledge; to give primacy to 
reason; to remain open and be 
willing to accept or respect the 
conclusions based on researched 
data, even if they go counter to 
one’s 
beliefs or convictions; to keep in 
focus the evolutionary ascent of 
man and .the expansion of human 
frontiers. 


The Indian dimension starts with 
appreciation of one’s local culture, 
customs, language and traditions, 


personally held theories, ` 


in'a critical fashion, moving on to 
the regional or State affiliation and 
then to the national level. For too 
many youngsters, the  anglicised 
education they receive results in an 
uprooting from one's own culture 
and dangling helplessly under a 
shallow mask of modernity and 
mod culture, with no real personal 
identity or life stance. An education 
that roots the person in oneself, in 
one’s people and into the con- 
temporary context is an urgent 
imperative of this value orientation. 
Not an easy task by any means. 


T, Indian base must reflect the . 


deeply authentic:cultural traditions 
of India, culled from our national 
heritage and from national sources. 
Centuries and indeed millennia of 
search and discovery are epitomised 
in the philosophical and religious 


‘writings and in the social conven- 


tions, revealing values that are 
authentically and abidingly Indian 
and which would give personal and 
national identity to us, even while 
we remain open to the demands of 
the future. National documents 
such as the Constitution, national 
policy statements, five-year plans 
etc., express the basic. ideals and 
aspirations of the Indian. people. 
People deeply and genuinely immers- 
ed in Indian culture and traditions, 
not blinded by narrow and cbauvi- 
nistic attitudes, will also help identify 


such Indian values. 


I now mention some such Indian 
values that would have universal 
acceptance, transcending cultural 
and religious differences: 


Universal Love (Bhuth Daya) the 
oneness and unity of reality, 
narrowing the distinction between 


living and non-living; respect for. 


life, all forms of life 
Knowledge as a source of liberation. 


Desire for self awareness, self 
actualisation, namely, the search for 
the transcendental, the ultimate 
reality and one's essential place in 
that reality. 


These three values are mentioned 
without necessarily linking them 
with the philosophical and religious 
implications associated with them. 
Affiliation, knowledge and search 
for meaning or for the transcen- 


dental, can stand on their own as 
values worth seeking. 


T human base brings a depth 
dimension to values. The human 
critically discerns and validates what 
is modern and to a great extent 
what is Indian. As the human delves 
into the spirit of man, it touches 
the spiritual dimension of man, 
complementing and completing the 
search for growth in the horizontal 
dimension as stressed in the modern 
base, with an equal stress to grow 
in the vertical dimension. The 
human dimension must help counter 
the increasing depersonalisation and 
dehumanisation that is taking place. 


Exploring the human, one must 
find in the depth of one’s heart, 
one’s fellow man, not merely his 
kith and kin but man-in-community, 
man-in-society, at the local, regional 
and national level, then moving on 
to the international level. What is 
deeply human is also truly spiritual. 
If man consciously decides to live a 
one-dimensional life, he will become 
less and less human, more and more 
brutal. Actualisation of the self can 
come about only by contact with 
the.non-self. It is only the dialectic 
of an inner and outer movement 
that will bring wholéness to man. 


Students must therefore be helped 


to discover this spiritual or beyond- 
the-self dimension also. 


It may be mentioned here that 


one's own religious context would 
provide a powerful motive for the 
nurture and growth of values. How, 
in the concrete, to make the reli- 
gious context and belief an ally and 
nota foe to value education needs 
exploration as well as the place to 
do this. Obviously, the school is 
not the place if the student body 
consists of multi-religious groups. 
But to discard altogether the sup- 
port from the religious context for 
each individual will be to reduce 


values to mere conventions of con- ` 
venience, to be disposed off as easily 


as finely made paper napkins. 


The constitutional values. So far, 
we have not talked of specific values, 
but rather value bases, on which 
many values rest. In accordance 
with norms for a curriculum frame 
for value education, I would sug- 
gest the four fundamental values 
mentioned in the Preamble to the 
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Constitutión, namely, justice, equa- 
lity, freedom and fraternity. The 
different parts of the Constitution, 
especially Part III and IV further 
expand and concretise the implica- 
tions of these four values. One must 
truly admire the quality of compas- 
sion which was writ large in the 
minds and hearts of our founding 
fathers, as they framed the Constitu- 
tion and enshrined into it and pre- 
scribed for every citizen and for the 
nation values that, on the one hand, 
have genuine roots in the cultural 
traditions of the country and also 
which realistically take into account 
the future needs of the people, if we 
are to endure as one country and 
one people. 


At the same time, these cut across 
narrow domestic walls and have be- 
come. acceptable at the international 
level as well. While being really 
Indian, they are at the same time 
truly modern and above all deeply 
human. As a result, these values find 
ready and sympathetic vibration in 
the. major religions of the country: 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Sikh- 
ism, Jainism and Buddhism. These 
values also fully meet the demands 
of the country’s number one pro- 
blem, namely, emotional indifference 
or even antagonism to other regions 
and cultural sub-groups. An organis- 
ed and sustained effort to promote 
these values will mean concrete 

` practical steps towards national inte- 
gration. 


T. relatively easier task is to 
identify values, but the more difficult 
task lies in the area of enabling the 
youhg to personalise values, after 
critical and open-endéd assessment 
of them. There is a distinct diffe- 
rence between content-biased sub- 
jects, where information transfer, 
storage and recall will result in high 
achievement and value characterisa- 
tion, which will become regulative of 
of one's life and the basis for decisions 
and actions. More than content, the 
methodology is the critical factor. 
Hence stress has to be on the exis- 
tential, starting. with the here and 
now, with facts, issues, problems 

. and events of current occurrence and 
significance. 


22 In the average classroom, openen- 

ded discussion of the Punjab problem 
will be dismissed as a ‘political’ issue 
and not one related to the future 
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of the country and hencé of concern 
to every citizen. Similarly, the largely 
one-dimensional medium of teacher- 
talk has to give place to experiential 
learning. This means that the student 
does not remain the object but 
becomes the subject of his education 
and through first hand experience or 
at least through vicarious experience, 
using role play, dramatisation and 
open-ended discussions, as well as 
personal and group reflections, inter- 
nee values seen as relevant for 
im. 


Lic plants, values will not grow 
unless they have the proper ground, 
air and water. For the growth of 
values, this climate consists of fac- 
tors such as the following. Relation- 
ships which constitute a basic condi- 
tion for values: the quality of a 
home or an institution is governed 
by the quality of relationships that 
exist. Attitudes constitute another 
factor, namely stable mind-sets, ways 
of thinking and viewing reality. 
Similarly, congruence between the 
person and the role he is identified 
with has great formative effect. 
Clarity of norms and rules and espe- 
cially reasons for them is another 
factor, namely, knowing and accept- 
ing the boundaries. Awards and sazc- 
tions, except for the highly motivat- 
ed, contribute to the strengthening 
of values as also appreciation, not 
merely appreciation of performance, 
but of the person as a person. 


Since growth is not possible 
except in a climate of freedom, 
freedom to be and freedom to become 
are essential. The child must be 
permitted to ask questions without 
encountering negative reaction, be 
allowed to make choices, to make 
mistakes and correct himself. By 
definition, values imposed are not 
values, since one must personally 
prize something if it has to be a 
value. Children will learn to become 
the more they experience the being 
ofthe parent or teacher or adult. 
More than any amount of words, 
the experience of children of lived 
values by adults will provide the 
ground, air and water for the 
nurture of their own values and 
system, allowing them to blossom 
into persons. 


Without being narrowly prescrip- 
tive, it would seem necessary to 


develop a broad frame-work of cui- 
riculum for value orientation, a 
frame that would find ready accept- 
ance by the different sectors of 
society. National agencies like 


NCERT as well as the Board of. 


Education should accept responsi- 


. bility to evolve such a curriculum 


frame. This curriculum should cover 
obviously the entire stage of educa- 
tion, beginning with the primary, 
since that is the most formative 
stage. The approach to value educa- 
tion should be through integration 


of values in and through subjects, 
than through values in isolation and 


as a separate subject. 


T. be effective, a massive pro-. 
gramme of teacher orientation will: 


berequired, especially to acquaint 
teachers with the methodology so 
thatthey do not teach values for 
purposes of memorisation. The use 
of electronic media will offer ade- 
quate and quick coverage, though 
face-to-face orientation will also be 
required, Basic support materials 
will have to be prepared for the 


use of the teacher, namely, teacher | 


handbooks’ resource ` packs; etc. 


Finally, since values have to be the ' 
base for thought and action, all those 
connected with the child have to_ 


behave in congruent ways: in the 


home, in the school, in the society.” 
. If the present disharmony or: gap 


between word and deed continues; 
value education will be a mere 
slogan. 


Is the value education . compatible 
with the secular State that India is? 
The answer, as I see it, is not only 
as has been stated that the State is 
under serious obligation to promote 
value education. The real issue does 
not lie, therefore, in the question: 
whether value education or no 
value education, but relates to the 
kind of values that the State should 
promote. As a State, it is obliged to 
promote values. Because it is a 
secular State, it should promote 
only those values that are consonant 
with that State and are imposed on it 


through the Constitution or through. - 


nationally accepted policies. 


To state this is easy. But for the 
State to attempt to practise it and 
do it without disorientation will 
remain the challenge and .the 
unfinished task, ] a 
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THIS paper is being written in tbe 
context of the discussion now going 
on in India about what is called 
*value education'. This discussion 
has been stimulated by the report of 
the official working group on 'value 
orientation’, and the Education 
Minister’s call to the Teacher Com- 
mission to give a place of honour 
to ‘the fundamental values’, and 
especially ‘the uniquely Indian 
values’, in their plans for the schools. 
At the same time, the States have 
been asked by the Government of 
India to review their current curri- 
cula and text-books to ensure that 
*the values tbat inspired and were 
expressed in the freedom struggle 
are adequately and ‘accurately’ re- 
presented. 


Perhaps because of these various 
official pressures, publishers have 


been bringing out a considerable 
number of new books in this field. It 
seems to me that what is urgently 
needed is a standard by which to 
evaluate both the books and the 
whole concept of ‘value-education’ 
which has recently become so fash- 
ionable in official circles. 


Both inside and outside of India, 
a fundamental question has been 
raised: should a government, any 
government, regard the education of 
its people as one of its functions? 
*Perhaps there are some things that 
state planners can do well', wrote 
the review Manas a few years ago, ‘It 
is questionable, however, that edu- 
cation is one of thém.' Vinoba Bhave 
in India emphatically rejected the 
idea that government should take 
resp onsibility for education, and 
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árgued that schools should be free of 
government regulation. ‘All experi- 
ence shows', wrote Thomas S. Brown 
ina special Education Number of 
the Friends Journal, Philadelphia, in 
1977, ‘that strong centralised govern- 
ments take over the control of the 
education of their citizens...It is also 
shockingly. clear that planning on the 
grand scale has usually had unfore- 
seen, unintended and disastrous 
effects.’ 


Brown does not elaborate, but a 
society which desires to maintain its 
freedom will be wary of State con- 
trol and State initiative in matters of 
education; there are too many ex- 
amples of how the schools can be 
used to curb political dissent and to 
discourage independent thinking. 
Control works through the hierarchi- 
cal structure of the school society, 
through the emphases and omissions 
of the curriculum, through the pres- 
sures of the examination system and 
in countless other ways. In short, it 
is àll too easy for indoctrination or 
*brain-washing' to take the place of 
anything that deserves to be called 
genuine moral education. 


I. will be agreed that, put in the 
most general terms, education is the 
process by which the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of a society 
is transmitted to its younger mem- 
bers, so that they are prepared to 
play their part in its maintenance 
and development. This is true of all 
societies, whether ‘primitive’ or 
sophisticated, and regardless .of 
whether the education is given for- 
mally in schools or informally 
through the daily life of the com- 
munity. This is what Gandhi meant 
when he said that the basic purpose 
of education is to produce useful 
citizens. 


Broadly speaking, therefore, edu- 
cation has two aspects: the mastery 
of the skills required to provide 
society’s material needs, and the 
understanding of the human rela- 
tionships which ensure the order 
and welfare of the community. 
These two aspects cannot really be 
separated one from the other, 
because the arts of cooperation and 
mutual adjustment are needed in 
every kind of activity — in physical 
skills no less than in social or poli- 


tical ones. (Two men sailing a boat 
need to be ‘tuned in’ to one 
another’s movements and actions.) 


"We may perhaps think of the 
technical skills learned by the 
apprentice weaver or builder or 
hunter as forming a store of ‘know- 
ledge’, while the skills of human 
relationships represent a store of 
‘wisdom’; but we must also recog- 
nise that ‘knowledge’ and ‘wisdom’ 
interact all the time. We may say 
that moral education is concerned 
especially with growth in wisdom, 
with the conduct of human relation- 
ships, but we must realise also that 
a genuine-moral education is involv- 
ed with every aspect of human 
growth because human life is an 
indivisible whole. 


Å oter way to make the same 


point would be to ask what is meant 
by a ‘useful citizen’. Gandhi I think 
would have answered that a useful 
citizen is a whole, mature person, 
who is healthy and active, alert and 
sensitive, sturdy and self-reliant, 
physically, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally. A useful citizen is a person 
who can bring a vigorous mind and 
body to the work of producing the 
goods society. needs, and who can 
share with a‘ willing and cheerful 
spirit in the necessary common 
tasks. 


Useful citizens are neither blindly 
obedient to ‘authority’ nor wilfully 
rebellious; their decisions are their 
own, springing from their own free 


judgment.~When they cooperate, 


they do so out of their own convic- 
tion; willingly and whole-heartedly. 
When they non-cooperate, they do 
so equally out of conviction, with a 
sense of sober responsibility and a 
readiness to accept the consequences 
of their actions. This was Gandhi's 
standard of citizenship, and in so 
far as Gandhi inspired and led the 
Indian freedom struggle, these were 
the ‘values’ that inspired it. But itis 
a contradiction in terms to imagine 
that such values can be transmitted 
by any form of indoctrination, or by 
any manipulation of curricula and 
text-books under orders from 
‘authority.’ 


A sense of the wholeness and 
inter-relatedness of life is character- 


istic of traditional societies in every 
part of the world, and has inspired 
their education of their children. 
Listen to this description by an 
American traveller of a village in 
southern France 150 years ago: 
‘Most people are employed in the 
fields, or with vines, olives and 
mulberries for silkworms. There are 
weavers of silk, and of -wool and 
linen for the villagers’ needs. The 
people have few worldly goods, but 
they are contented, and there is a 
remarkable equality among them.’ 
A woman who was born and 
brought up in the village remem- 
bered this equality: ‘This village 
comes nearer to real community 
life than any other I know; people 
go freely in and out of one another’s 
houses; if one of them has any fruit, 
all the others benefit. There is a 
continual sharing and goodwill.’ A 
judge from the nearest city noted 
that ‘People of many religious opin- 
ions live here peacefully side by side. 
An honest man of any colour is 
welcome to eat and drink in friend- 
ship with them all.’ 


O. is reminded of villages in 
Mozambique, where a hungry or 
thirsty traveller is welcome to pluck 
and. eat his fill from the ripe fruit 
of the fields, but is equally bound in 
courtesy not to take more than his 
fill. The people's wisdom had taught 
them what Tagore was to say to a 
more sophisticated and ignorant 
world: ‘Earth has enough for all 
men's need, but not for all men’s 
greed.’ : 


From generous Africa too comes 
the legend of Alexander ‘the Great’s’. 
encounter with a simple tribal chief. 
As they talked, two of the chief’s 
subjects brought him a dispute for 
settlement. ‘I bought some land 
from this man’, said one, ‘and in it 
I found treasure. I want to give him 
his share, but he refuses to take it.’ 
‘I have received a fair price’, said 
the second man. ‘That is enough.’ 
The chief looked at them. ‘You’, he 
said to the one, ‘have a son. And 
you,” he said to the other, ‘have a 
daughter. Let them be married and 
let this treasure be their dowry.’ 
Alexander was astonished. ‘In my 
country’, he said, ‘the treasure 
would have been seized for the 
king’s use.’ “Does the sun shine on 
your country? asked the chief. 
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*Does the rain fall? Do cattle feed 
on the grass? ‘Of course’; said 
Alexander. ‘Then’, said the chief. 
‘it is surely for the sake of these in- 
nocent cattle that the Great Being 
permits the sun to shine, the rain to 
fall and the grass to grow in a 
country such as yours.' 


T. feeling for the ‘innocent 
cattle’, and for the whole living 
world, is expressed even more clearly 
in the wise self-restraint of the native 
Americans’ way of life. ‘When we 
~ hunt, we kill only what we need, 
and we utilise every portion of the 
carcass with a care which is the 
expression of our respect. We take 
only dead wood for our fuel, out of 
courtesy for nature. When we use 


rocks for our cooking we take only- 


the little round ones. The same 
spirit is shown here in Asia by the 
Malay woodsman who asks the 
living tree's forgiveness before he 
fells it. ! 


The insight which inspires this 
way of life was given eloquent ex- 
pression in 1854 by Chief Seattle: 
"This we know: the earth does not 
belong to man; man belongs to the 
earth. This we know: all things are 
connected like the blood that unites 
one family. All things are connected. 
Man did not weave the web of life; 
whatever he does to the web, he 
does to himself.’ Chief Standing 
Bear of the Lakota people added: 
*The old Lakota was wise; he knew 
that lack of respect for growing, 
living things soon leads to lack of 
respect for humans too ... This 
man, who sat on the ground in his 
tipi, accepting his kinship with all 
other creatures, acknowledging his 
unity with the universe of things, 
was infusing into his being the true 
essence of civilisation.’ 


‘Man belongs to the earth.’ The 
insight is echoed from Fiji, whose 
people speak of their islands as ‘the 
land to which we belong.’ It is 
echoed from Australia, where the 
ancient aboriginal peoples see every 
human life as bound to the land and 
to the Spirit Beings, subject to the 
law of the eternal Dreamtime in 
which the land is holy and indivi- 
dual possession irrelevant. 


Societies such as these offer — or 
offered — a genuine moral educa- 


tion to their children. It was an 
education in every aspect of living, 
and the values it inculcated were 
those of people who saw: human life 
whole, and saw it as part of a larger 
whole — one strand, as Chief 
Seattle put it, in the great web of 
life. But it is necessary now to write 
of most of these societies in the past 
tense. One of the last of them, that 
of the Dyaks of Borneo, finds its 
livelihood increasingly precarious. 
But ‘no one ever went hungry unless 
the whole community was hungry. 
There were no forsaken orphans, 
no neglected old people. The hygiene, 
the morals, the neighbourlinéss of 
the Dyak Jonghouses arc superior to 
those of many 'advanced" socie- 
ties.” ‘What will science and techno- 
logy’, asks Ritchie Calder, ‘do to 
that simple, decent community?' 
A hundred years ago, native 
American leaders foresaw the fate 
which would befall them. *We are 
vanishing from the earth — and yet, 
it surely cannot be that we are use- 
less, that our ways have no value? 


bum they are vanishing, or have 
vanished, and Calder blames 'science 
and technology'. But in themselves 
science and technology are merely 
part of humanity's store of know- 
ledge. Whether they are used con- 


structively or destructively, compas- . 


sionately or callously, depends upon 
human judgment and human wis- 
dom. The human societies whose 
values have been described have been 
weakened, distorted or destroyed 
by the impact of other human 
societies whose values are very 
different, societies who see them- 
selves not as nature's children but 
as nature's conquerors, who mea- 
sure human worth in terms of 
physical power and material posses- 
sions, and whose vision of human 
relatedness does not extend beyond 
the boundaries of their own nation 
or culture. i 


These ‘modern’ societies, aggres- 
sively developing the technologies of 
mass production and mass destruc- 
tion, have used them-to accumulate 
power and material wealth for them- 
selves, indifferent to their disastrous 
effect upon those “beyond the pale’. 
They ‘regard the latter as mere 
savages, to be ridiculed and remov- 
ed from the path of ‘progress’, along 
with any other feature of ‘nature’ 


which may get in the way. “They 
laugh’, says a character in Tagore’s 
novel, The Wreck, ‘not only at our 
modest household lamps but also at 
the external stars.’ 


This pattern of aggressive mate- 
rialism has not gone unchallenged 
from within the ‘developed’ and 
‘developing’ nations themselves. It 
has been challenged not only by the 
great prophetic figures — a Ruskin, 
a Tolstoy, a Thoreau, a Gandhi — 
but by increasing numbers of ordi- 
nary people during the last half- 
century or so. It is more than fifty 
years since Malcolm Darling, a per- 
ceptive Punjab official, responded to 
Tagore's warning. ‘The danger of the 
drive for "progress" is that know- 
ledge, freedom and effort may be 
prostituted by the few to the ex- 
ploitation of the many...How can 
we avoid the superstition which 
darkens the old ways and the materi- 
alism and rapacity which cloud 
the new? These are far-reaching 
questions, touching at one point the 
modest household lamps and at 
another the eternal stars.’ 


During the years that have follow- 
ed, in India and elsewhere, the 
pattern of materialism, of rapacity 
of exploitation, has grown steadily 
plainer. Thoughtful men and women 
are questioning more and more 
insistently the ‘values’ of modern 
civilisation, and asking whether 
human salvation might not after all 
be found in the values of those who 
have been so glibly labelled useless. 


H.C. Coombes writes of Australia: : 


‘Who knows? Perhaps, as catas- 
trophe draws nearer we may have 
need of that wisdom which for 
30,000 years has inspired the aborigi- 
nal people. Is it for us to condemn 
to extinction the survivors of this 
ancient civilisation, to which the 
values of our own are so alien?’ 


Tu so it appears to me, is the 
world context in which any realistic 
discussion of moral education should 
take place. There may possibly be 
*uniquely Indian values! which are 
deserving of being cherished and 
maintained by the Indian people. 
What are they? And in what section 
or sections of our multi-coloured 
and various society are they followed 
and enshrined? The answer is not 
very clear, What is much clearer is 
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that the whole of humanity is now 
faced with a fateful choice between 
two sets of universal values. The 
people of India cannot escape that 
choice. Do we choose the values now 
dominant, and accept the world-wide 
pattern of selfish, aggressive national- 
ism, with its thirst for material 
possessions and power? Or do we 
Choose the values of the societies 
which, in India and throughout the 
world, have held to the conviction 
that human behaviour must always 
be guided by consideration for the 
welfare of the whole, the whole 
human family together with the 
whole living world to which we 
belong? 


I shall doubtless be told by some 
readers that we have no choice, that 
we ‘cannot put the clock back’, that 
we cannot ignore the ‘modern scien- 
tific spirit? or the world of techno- 
logy which it has created. The root 
of the problem, as we have seen, is 
not technology but an attitude of 
mind. It is time that we turned this 
argument back upon the critics them- 
selves. It is time that we began to 
listen to what the ‘modern scientific 
spirit’, in the persons of some of the 
world’s greatest scientists, has to say 
about the choices before us. 


The late Dr. J. Bronowski has 
reminded us that all humanity, 
scientists and laymen alike, has to 
choose between nationalism and 
universal humanity. ‘The morality 
of science’, he goes on, ‘is incompa- 
tible with that of national govern- 
ments. Science is international, and 
must recognize no frontiers.” When 
a national government such as ours 
requires us to ensure that “the values 
expressed in the freedom struggle’ 
are taught in the schools, the scienti- 
fic spirit compels us to ask -whether 
its interest is in the universal human 
values put forward by Gandhiji, or 
in some of the narrower forms of 
nationalism which undoubtedly 
played their part in the historical 
struggle. - 


Is the government prepared to go 


- along with Gandhiji in his call to 
` the nation ‘to be prepared to die, if 


need be, so that the human race may 
live? Gandhiji’s principle of swadeshi 
was not the fruit of nationalism; it 
sprang from the pre-national insight 
that we belong to the land which 


bore us. He served India first because 
he belonged to India, but his service 
was not limited, it was his natural 
contribution to the service of huma- 
nity. ; 


Aes lesson we need to learn 
from modern science ‘is that the old 
American Indians were right in in- 
sisting that ‘all things are connected, 
like the blood that unites one family.’ 
The poets have always known that 
truth: 


‘Thou canst not stir a pebble 
Without troubling of a star,’ 


Since Einstein scientists, too, follow- 
ing the discipline of experiment, have 
begun to realise the mysterious inter- 
connectedness of things. Whether in 
physics, in biology, or in human 


-relationships, our own actions in- 


evitably affect the phenomena we are 
trying to understand. . Throughout 
the universe, we ourselves are parts 
of a vast field of inter-acting events, 
the outcome of whose interactions is 
largely unpredictable. It is science, 
not sentiment, which calls on us to 
recognize (a great network of life, 
profound, timeless and dispass- 
ionate, to which we are joined by 
countless filaments.’ It was Einstein 
himself who spoke of the sense of 
wonder, in the face of ‘this myste- 
rious universe,’ as being ‘the founda- 
tion of all true science.’ It is wonder, 
not the arrogant desire for mastery, 
which inspires the scientific attitude. 


This leads to a third lesson. “True 
science, says the French scientist, 
Claude Bernard, ‘teaches to doubt, 
and in ignorance to refrain.” For 
forty years at least, doubts have been 
voiced by competent scientists about 
the long-term effects of D.D.T. and 
similar poisons on the environment; 
as a result, many countries have 
banned or seriously restricted their 
use. Why are they still permitted and 
recommended, without adequate 
warning, to the Indian public? Why, 
in face of doubt and controversy 
about the impact of a quick-growing, 
commercially profitable foreign tree, 
the eucalyptus, on the forests and 
the water-sources, does our govern- 
ment not refrain from reckless large- 
scale planting? Why does it ignore 
the practical wisdom of peasant far- 
mers who raise doubts about the 
benefits of large-scale canal irrigation 


schemes — doubts often justified by 
experience? 


Our scientific experts in education 
can be equally guilty. D.D.T. still 
figures as a desirable insecticide in 
official text-books put out by the. 
N.C.E.R.T. in the eighties. The 
‘experts’ are apparently unaware of 
the scientific findings of the last forty. 
years. What is perhaps even more 
important and disturbing, text-book 
writers seem unaware that the spirit 
of science — which is the spirit of 
humility in the service of truth — 
requires that all sides of controver- 
sial questions should be fairly pre- 
sented in the text-books offered to 
students? This principle is very large- 
ly ignored — whether the subject is 
history, economics, agriculture or 
any other. It is common to find 
series of ‘biographies’ of ‘national 
heroes’ designed for school children, 
in which figures so various as M.K. 
Gandhi, Bhagat Singh and Subhas 
Chandra Bose are all presented in 
terms of fulsome admiration; their 
differing — and controversial — 
interpretations of the meaning of 
‘national’ service are never even 
inentioned. ; 


That modern phenomenon, the 
nation-State, is accepted without 
discussion as the political norm, 
ignoring the immense contributions 


.to human history made by other 


forms of government. It is assumed 
that ‘imperialism’ is a dirty word; 
the fact that empire was seen as a 
desirable ideal by many fine minds, 
both in India and -elsewhere, barely 
a century ago, is forgotten or 
ignored. Real scientific study would 
recognize the change, and concen- 
trate on why, and how, it has come 
about. 


O.. could go on multiplying 
examples, but enough has been said 
to make it clear that the claim that 
*the scientific spirit has dictated 
our modern practice is not well 
founded. On the contrary we need 
to examine our practice, including 
our practice of education, in the 
light of genuine science. And we 
need to remember that the accusa- 
tion of ‘putting the clock back’ is 
most often levelied at those who are 
ahead of their time, who see more 
deeply than most of us into the 
needs of the present and the future, 
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All this is relevant to moral edu- 
cation because it concerns truth and 
honesty, humility, open-mindedness 
and so forth. In the light of this, 
what do we do about moral edu- 
cation? ‘We’ means those who feel 
concerned, and that includes both 
parents and teachers. We start by 
being clear about two or three 
preliminaries. 


1. The field of moral education 
includes both home and school, and 
of these the home is the first and 
more important. 


2. Moral education is given first 
and foremost by practice, not by 


` text-books and precepts. It is not 


merely a subject in the timetable. 
It is education in a way of life, and 
it can only come by living the life, 
not by talking about it. 


3. Every consideration of science 
and of humanity points to the deci- 
sion that the way of life we need to 
practise is that which the traditional 
wisdom of mankind has everywhere 
recognized to be the foundation of 
harmonious, healthy relationships, 
both with other human beings and 
with the world we live in. We may, 
if we wish, express its values in 
traditional Indian terms: ahimsa, 
Satya, asteya, brahmacharya, asan- 
graha ... provided we do not inter- 
pret these words narrowly, and 


provided we recognize that the : 


values they describe are not 
‘uniquely’ Indian, but are an Indian 
expression of insights which are 
universal in their scope. 


It follows that the family life of 
home and the community life of 
school should reflect the values we. 
choose. If we are honest we shall 
have to admit that our own lives, 
at home and in school, are very 
imperfect mirrors of our declared 
beliefs, and that we ourselves are 
still learners, just as our children 
are. This is a very good thing. 
Moral education is not something 
to be learned once for all like the 
multiplication table. It is and ought 
to be a life-long process of discovery 
of what truth and compassion and 
self-mastery require us to do. We 
learn through living, along with the 
children we teach. Unlike them, we 
also have mach to unlearn of what 
our ‘modern’ society has taught us. 


— indian ‘uniqueness? 


PRATAP 


CHANDRA 


IF our politicians, none of them 
really distinguished for wisdom or 
knowledge, get away with making 
far-reaching policy pronouncements 
on issues largely beyond their ken, 
the blame surely lies with the atmos- 
phere of general indifference and 
apathy that characterises our times. 
A case in point is the way the issue 
of value content in school education 
is being handled currently. No 
worthwhile public debate has been 
encouraged. The matter has not 
even come before the Parliament. 
And yet the powers that be are re- 
portedly trying to initiate steps to 
give an altogether new slant and 
direction to the entire gamut of 
school education. No physician will 
be allowed to work without the help 
of modern diagnostic aids but we see 
nothing wrong in allowing our 
policy-makers to decide and ponti- 
ficate on issues they, or for that mat- 
ter most of us, do not fully under- 
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stand even though much more than 
physical well-being is at stake! Must 
one repeat the well-worn cliche that 
all is not well with our polity? 


That the younger generation is not 
behaving as it is expected to or as 
the older generation supposedly did 
when it was young is an oft-made 
remark. It is widely held among the 
seniors that the young men and 
women of today have sold their 
souls to the ‘un-Indian’ norms of a 
consumerist society, that they cherish 
only worldly, materialist success, un- 
mindful of the means employed, that 
they are impervious to family dis- 
cipline and that no one can exercise 
any moral authority over them. An 
entire generation, it is alleged, is 
growing up in some kind of a value- 
vacuum since our traditional, ‘un- 
iquely Indian', values have been, or 
are being, forgotten while no new 
value system is being developed to 
take their place. This situation is re- 
sulting in an all-round decline in dis- 
cipline and is promoting a climate 


: of a-morality. 


qu and similar judgements on 
the present generation are indeed 
not wholly without substance. If 
even half of all this is true, the 
country's future cannot be con- 
sidered bright. Even after discount- 
ing the prejudices the seniors have a 
right to have about the youngsters, 
one can just not ignore a whole lot 
of objective, hard evidence pointing 
to the lowering of academic stan- 
dards as well as of public morality. 
However, how will the inclusion of 
some lectures on values or on 'uni- 
quely Indian values’ in the school 
curriculum rectify this situation? 


So far as one can see, the follow- 
ing assumptions are consciously or 
unconsciously behind this prescrip- 
tion. First, that one naturally cares 
for one's roots and, bv implication, 
one tries to conform to the self- 
image an understanding of one's 
past generates. Secondly, values are 
values but some are unique to India 
(read ancient India if some of the 
public pronouncements of some rul- 
ing politicians are any indication) 


-and these values were designed to 


keep one away from consumerism, 


materialism and indiscipline. Third-., 


ly, that the value:vacuum is. the 
result of a sudden sundering of a 


cultural umbilical cord with the 
onslaught of the western ideas and 
norms and all that we need is to tell 
our young people about our heritage 
and all will be well again. Last but 
not least, that, so far as ideas, 
beliefs and values are concerned, 
ancient India presents some kind of 
a monolith. In short, the cure for 
present ills lies in the past! And, it 
needs being stressed, these four 
assumptions are no longer the 
monopoly of Hindu revivalists. 


In view of what these and similar 
ideas can do to our polity, all 
of them need to be examined 
closely. Their potentiality, both 
positive and negative, should not be 
under-estimated. 


I. js not necessary to get involved 
in the interminable debate on 
whether values are eternal verities 
or are relative. However, the very 
use of the term ‘unique’ in this con- 
text implies that the user views 
values as a product of a particular 


: culture if not also a place. Unique- 


ness inheres in particulars. But are 
all values unique in this sense? They 
are and they are not, depending on 
the frame of reference. 


In truth, values are a two-tier 
structure. There is general agree- 
ment that several factors — histori- 
cal, ethnic, geographical and reli- 
gious — contribute to the evolution 
of a particular value-system. A 
social group or a culture comes to 
prefer or attach greater importance 


to one kind of activities and beliefs © 


over other similar activities and 
beliefs. Whether one finds it pala- 
table or not, all values, as Henry 
Sidgwick has so convincingly shown, 
are utilitarian in origin. The pre- 
ferred set of activities and beliefs is 
the one which experience proves to 
be productive of greater amount of 
happiness for a larger number of 
people. Since the local conditions 
undeniably pre-determine what will 
and what will not add to general 
happiness, a particular group in- 
habiting a particular place must 
develop its own value-system. 


Viewed in this manner, uniquely 
Indian values readily make sense. 
India’s historical, ethnic and geo- 
graphical experience is entirely her 
own and the norms developed over 


along period to meet her peculiar 
needs must rule here. However, the 
proponents of this view perhaps fail 
to pay adequate attention to the 
temporal and the dialectical aspects 
of the evolution of values. Though 
the geographical and even ethnic 
situation does not radically change 
with time, there are other. equally 
important factors that do. Social 
needs in an era of little movement 
and even less communication can- 
not be the same as of a modern 
society. Values must, and actually 
always have, evolve (d) dialectically. 
The kind of static approach the 
champions of uniquely Indian values 
appear to display may be excusable 
in a revivalist but certainly not in a 
modern mind with the benefit of 
scientific temper and training. This 
brings us to the other tier of the” 
value-structure., 


Tn the larger context of the living 
world, mankind itself becomes a 
particular group of beings. A differ- 
ent kind of values evolve not from 
a group's peculiar situation but 
from .the element of humanity in- 
hering in it. These values cannot 
but have universal validity. They 
originate not from any particular 
situation but from rationality itself. 
Thus, these values are simultaneous- 
ly universal and particular. They do 
not belong to any particular culture 
though they get articulated or for- 
mulated for the first time in one 
culture or the other. 


With the development of science 
and consequently of transport and 
communication the world has shrunk 
to a point where, thanks to a wide 
sharing, the universal human values 
are fast becoming the particular 
values of different cultures too. All 
the world organisations in some 
way or the other aim at promoting 
this process. There would not have 
been a crusade for human rights or 
condemnation of such aberrations 
like apartheid, gagging of press and 
public opinion and totalitarianism 
in any form had it been otherwise. 


T.. framers of our Constitution 
clearly realised and accepted this. 
The values they enshrined in the 
Preamble and tbe Fundamental 
Rights as well as the Directive 
Principles bear an unmistakable 
evidence to that. Not all the mem- 


.phasise that there- were not, 


bers of the Constituent Assembly 
had a scientific education or back- 


ground. A number of them were in - 


fact less ‘modern’ than our present 
rulers. And yet they clearly per- 
ceived the need for ridding our 


. value-system of the -constraints 


imposed by the tradition. It will 
hardly be unpatriotic to say that 
several beliefs and practices toler- 
ated if not fostered by the so-called 
‘uniquely Indian values’ went coun- 
ter to the now universally accepted 
humanistic value-system. The foun- 
ding fathers took special care to 
include provisions in the Constitu- 
tion to correct this anomalous situ- 
ation. There is much in our Consti- 
tution to make us feel proud as far 


‘as the underlying values are con- 


cerned. 


Substituting the truly humanistic 
underpinning of our present society 
by a value-system that originated in, 
and served the needs of, an ancient 
society will be clearly atavistic and 
a retrograde step. True, the latter 
had some humanistic elements too. 
Butthese must be prized not be- 
cause they were uniquely Indian but 
because of their humanism. 


- This is, however, only half the 
reason for rejecting any suggestion 
favouring the inclusion of the lec- 
tures on uniquely Indian values in 
the school curriculum. The other 
half is perhaps more interesting and 
will engage us presently. 


A, talk about ‘uniquely Indian - 


values’ stems from a grave metho- 
dological misunderstanding. Since 
the attachment with one's roots is a 
fact of life, it is important to em- 
and 
indeed could not be, any *uniquely' 
Indian ideas, beliefs, practices or 
values. Only those unacquainted 
with the plurality of the ancient 
Indian situation can look for uni- 
queness in it. Otherwise, so far as 
the facts: are concerned, ‘it is just 


' not possible to point to a single 


idea which could be supposed to be 
acceptable to every school and sect 
in ancient India. That . ancient 
thought was an’ ideological mono- 
lith is really a sedulously fostered, 
and equally uncritically swallowed, 
myth. Its wide acceptance has only 
hindered an objective understand- 
ing of ancient India. It has affected 


ot 


r 


“our self-image in: many ways, not: 


all of them welcome; and it is 
time that public opinion was 
educated regarding its ramifications. 


Y e may begin with the historical 
beginnings of this myth. Chroniclers 
of Indian thought till the later half 
of the last century neither knew of 
any universally held beliefs or values 
nor cared for them. ‘Different 
opinions in different heads’ [munde 
munde matirbhinna] was accepted as 
the norm. Great Indian thinkers like 
Sankara and Ramanuja and chroni- 
clers like Haribhadra Suri and 
Sayana Madhava never tried to slur 


over the basic differences among the ` 


large number of schools and sects. 
Even the early European writers on 
Indian thought like T.H. Colebrook 
(1823), A. Barth (1858) and Richard 
Garbe (1897) made no attempt to 
read a single meaning in all the 
Indian philosophical positions. Each 
one of these outstanding Indian and 
western intellectuals respected 
multiplicity perhaps mainly because 
they were under no pressure to do 
anything else. 


The myth of a total uniformity in 
basic thinking is closely linked with 
the exercise in spiritualising ^ the 
whole of ancient Indian thinking. 
Max Mueller, Monier-Williams, Paul 
Deussen and some others from Europe 
and Coomaraswamy, Radhakrishnan, 
R.D.. Ranade, P.T. Raju and T.M.P. 
Mahadevan from India were largely 
responsible for creating the impres- 
sion that most if not all the impor- 
tant Indian thinkers were. votaries of 
some form of spiritualism and that 
other-worldly attitudes dominated in 
ancient India. A variety of historical 
reasons —--among others, a re-asser- 
tion-of cultural superiority by a defea- 
ted nation from the Indian point of 
view and a justification for what was 
known as ‘the white man's burden’ 
from the western — helped streng- 
then this manifestly unhistorical pic- 
ture of our iradition. How these 
highly acclaimed scholars reconcil- 
ed their interpretation with the 
growth 'of science and medicine as 
well as the erotica in art and lite- 


.rature in ancient and medieval India 


is difficult to imagine. But faith cer- 
tainly can move mountains. 


The Upanishadic absolute ideal- 


ism, in. the hands of these scholars, . 


became the ‘mainstream’, the ‘estab- 
lished point-of view’ or the ‘ortho- 
doxy’ while all the other currents 
were depicted either as a continua- 
tion of the Upanishadic point of 
view or a feeble protest, not impor- 
tant enough to be taken seriously. 
Gradually, this heart-warming inter- 
pretation gained so much currency 
and respect, and that too in a surpri- 
singly short time, that to an average 
member of the intelligentsia, Indian 
as well as western, Indian thought 
became synonymous with mysticism, 
spiritualism, bhakti and author- 
itarianism. Even in the best-selling 
trashy novels a typical Indian had to 
wear a turban, contemplate 'the evil 
goddess Kali’ and know hypnotism. 


A, this could not be farther from 
the facts. Since the very remote beg- 
innings of Indian cultural tradition, 
an incredible degree of freedom of 
thought and expression ruled it. No 
school or sect ever tried to impose its 
will on the others. There is absolu- 


tely no methodological justification _ 


for viewing Indian thought on a 
single-establishment model. Even 
run-away slaves were free to found 
ap order of mendicants. Once such 
an order came into being, it be- 
came entitled to the same kind of 
respect and courtesy as any other. 
The same society, thus, which paid 
to the priests to perform all kinds of 


- rituals also sustained the Buddhists, 


the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the 
Lokayatikas, all vehemently opposed 
to ritualism as well as priestly domi- 
nance! ` 


Only such au open, liberal society 
could encourage the birth and deve- 
lopment of science and medicine. An 


' other-worldly, mystical culture can 


have no interest in them. Nor would 
it allow eroticism to form such an 
integral part of Sanskrit literature or 
of early-medieval sculpture. 

A large number of sects and 
philosophical schools , naturally 
flourished in ancient India [the term 
‘Six Systems of Indian thought 
though as popular as the myth of 
the spiritual monolith, also has no 
basis in facts, as even a cursory 
look at the best-known ancient 
work on Indian thought, the Sarva- 
darsana-samgraha of Madhava will 
reveal]. These include the Samkhya, 
which formed the basis of ancient 
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Indian science, Vaisesika, the earliest 
known fully developed atomism and 
Mimamsa which, though based on 
the Vedic texts, i$ more this-worldly 
than any other current! Albert 
Schweitzer wrote a volume on Indian 
thought in which he took it to task 
for its mystical and other-worldly 
nature. Predictably, Vaisesika and 
Mimamsa do not figure even in the 
index of this book! Need one cite 
more instances of methodological 
casualness? 


Does it make sense to talk about 
a single, homogeneous value-system 
in the midst of, and in some way 
based on, this ideological plurality? 
Not only did Buddhism and Jainism 
form two axiologically distinct enti- 
ties, even within what is now loosely 
termed as Hinduism, but one can 
discern a number of different faiths, 
each with its own value-system. 
Thus, non-violence is so pivotal to 
both Jainism and Vaisnavism but 
can hardly have any place in Saivism 
and Shakti-worship. Which one of 
all these sects is ‘uniquely’ Indian? 
Similarly, a personal God finds 
place in some but not in others, 
devotion is important to some but 
not to others, some are mystical but 
other are not and so on. 


S. much about ancient India, 
where some uniformity could be at 
least imagined if not found. But 
modern India has as much of the 
ancient period as of the medieval. 
'The latter, if anything, is more with 
us. Every Indian who is not allergic 
to rationalism and modernity feels 
greater affinity with the medieval 
times than with the ancient period 
which appears so remote. 


Indian culture was a composite 
one based on mutual understanding 
and respect since its beginnings. 
The medieval period saw an accen- 
tuation of this basic feature in the 
sense that a whole new set of reli- 
gious postulates, in some ways dia- 
metrically opposite to the existing 
ones, came to. be added to our 
heritage. Islam, as competent autho- 
rities have shown, became Indianised 
fairly early. This is reflected not 
only in literature and customs but 
also in sculpture and architecture. 


This comingling of Indian and 
Semitic thought-currents made for 


the establishment of yet newer value- 
systems. Some values, like equality 
and fraternity, perhaps found expres- 
sion for the first time. The Vaisnava 
movements of Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Bengal and north India gave voice 
to some hitherto unrecognised senti- 
ments and it would be idle to pre- 
tend that these were not a dialectical 
growth. 


Entry of European mores in this 
already highly complex value-system 
marks the final phase of this dialec- 
tical process. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible today for us to say which of 
the contemporary values has come 
to us from which source. 


I. is an open question whether 
values can be taught at all, at any 
stage. Most will perhaps agree that 
a sense of values is imbibed from 
the surroundings, that the younger 
generation gets its value-orientation 
from the older generation. More- 
over, what the elders do is any day 
more important and has greater 
impact than what they exhort. Be 
that as it may, two conclusions are 


. inescapable from the foregoing. 


First, if the school curriculum 
must include lectures on values, 
these should be on the modern, 
humanistic values as enshrined in 
our Constitution. There is no 
rational basis for doing anything 
else. The new generation must have 
axiological roots, but our ancient 
history is hardly of any use for this 
purpose. 


Secondly, terms like ‘uniquely 
Indian values’ presuppose a single- 
establishment, static situation which 
never obtained in this country at 
any stage of her development. Con- 
sequently this term connotes pre- 
cious little. It is alright as a political 
platitude or slogan. Giving it. con- 
crete content and operationalising 
it, however, is an altogether different 
matter. This is why we began this 
piece with grave misgivings about 
the credentials: of the originator(s) 
of this idea. Ignorance is not always 
bliss. The proposal to include the 
teaching of ‘uniquely Indian values’ 
may appear innocuous on paper 
but it is full of potentialities 
of another kind and responsible 
members of the Indian intelligentsia 
must sit up and take notice. 


Suse 


Towards a ‘culture of silence 


N. JAYARAM 


‘It would be better for men to be de- 
prived of education than to receive their 
education from their masters; for educa- 
tion, inthatsense, is no better than the 
training of cattle that are broken to the 
yoke.’ 


—Thomas Hodgskin? 


A MAJORITY of the oppressed do 
not actually? enter the school; a 
majority of those who do so drop 
out of it even before reaching the 
fourth standard and a small minority 
passes through the school mill 
spread over ten years; and only a 
microscopic minority reaches the 
carrot of occupational and pro- 
fessional status held out to those 
who complete collegiate education. 
Viewed in the light of these facts 
the debate about value-oriented 
education may seem irrelevant with 
reference to the oppressed sections 
of our society. 


However, even the few among 
the oppressed who do get schooled 
have to pass through the State 
school system and even the ‘sincere’ 
effort at schooling those ‘formally’ 
enrolled has to be within it. Since 
this schooling is for a life fifteen or 
twenty years later, its value orien- 
tation is sure to have profound 
implications for society in general 
and the oppressed “in particular. 
What is more perplexing in this 
context is the unseemly haste with 
which the government is moving 


B 1. Quoted in B. Simon, Studies in the 
History of Education (Volume I), 1960, 
London, Lawrence and Wishart, p. 215. 


2. As different from fictitious enrolment 
by school authorities to satisfy the govern- 
ment. 


towards a decision on the value 
content of education. It is these 
which make exigent an examination 
of the meaning of value-oriented 
education for the oppressed. 


The thesis that an ethical life 
demands some degree of effort and 
preparation is generally justified in 
the name of social order. Emile 
Durkheim,? the classical French 
sociologist, characteristically expres- 
sed this when he observed that the 
major function of education is to 
inculcate some kind of moral dis- 
cipline without which no society 
could survive. This thesis and its 
underlying rationale are particularly 
appealing now when social and 
political disorder is escalating and 
the moral fabric of society is wearing 
out. 


Whether moral or value-oriented 
education is a panacea for the 
degeneration a society is facing is 
questionable. The belief that it is 
so is grounded in an inadequate 
appreciation of the socio-economic 
roots of this degeneration. To expect 
a social reconstruction through 
sermons on ethics in the form of 
value-oriented education, and that 
too in the absence of a resolution 
of the socio-economic contradictions, 
is moonshine. 


Also, the presumptions that mora- 
lity can be taught as any other 
school subject and that the. values 
imparted through the curriculum 


3. E. Durkheim, Education and Sociology 


(translated by S.D. Fox), 1956, New York, 
The Free Press, Pp. 61-90. 
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“public? 


~ would be automatically internalized 


by the students are naive. In fact, 
a person can go through the whole 
process of schooling without really 
understanding a single idea in the 
sense of integrating it with his pre- 
existing experiences. This commonly 
happens to those whose native 
experiences and culture are not the 
same as those of the educated and 
the dominant classes who construct 
and impart their curriculum. This 
is what is expressed in the popular 
cliche that education is alienating. 


Be that as it may, it is not the 
ineffectiveness of value-oriented edu- 
cation as the key to moral regenera- 
tion which is alarming, as much as 
the potential for indoctrination that 
such an education is fraught with. 
Ata time when a large and complex 
contradiction ridden society fails to 
confront the stresses that threaten 
it, and when violent repression is 
known to be counter-productive in 
the longer run, those steering the 
society, in their self-interest at least, - 
wil have to turn to non-repressive 
mechanisms of ‘gentling the masses’. 


The school, as an ‘ideological State 
apparátus',* is an obvious agency to 
be utilized for the desired process of 


-domesticating the younger genera- 


tion. This inevitably bewitches the 
mind, impairs critical thinking, con- 
tains radicalism, and curbs dissent. 
The resulting intellectual emascula- 
tion makes people accept the logic 
of the system under which they exist 
and facilitates their conformity to it. 


H,, does all this matter to the 
oppressed? There is an hierarchi cal 
school system in the country reflect- 
ing and perpetuating social inequa- 


lity. The schools vary in terms of 


the sources of finance, machinery for 
social control, medium of instruc- 
tion, social milieu, process and direc- 


tion of socialization and, not the 


least, the class clientele. At the top 
of the hierarchy are the so called 
schools — schools from - 
which 'the great majority of the 
public are precluded from enter- 
ing’ — and their slightly faded 


4. L. Althusser, ‘Ideology and Ideologi- 
cal State Apparatuses’, in his Lenin and 
Philosophy and Other Essays (translated by 
B. Brewster), 1971, London, New Left 
Books, pp. 121-173. 

5. R.H. Tawney, Equality, 1964, 
London, George Allen and Unwin, p. 78. 


versions in private/convent English 
medium schools. At the bottom are 
the majority of the ill-maintained 
(more so in ruralareas) vernacular 
medium schools run either by the 
government itself or with its aid by 
private managements. 


T. former category of schools 
cater mainly to the children belong- 
ing to the ruling class, professional 
elite, and some middle-class mobiles. 
By and large they raise their own 
funds .and consequently enjoy rela- 
tive autonomy in their functioning. 
But these generally exclusive and 
inaccessible schools do not pose a 
major threat to the dominant classes 
or to their establishment. On the 
contrary, they serve their interest by 
socializing successive generations of 
civil servants, army officers, profes- 
sional elite and managerial magnates 
who have, as is to be expected, inter- 
nalized the values necessary for their 
dominance in the existing order. 


On the other hand, the ‘State’ 
Schools, which depend almost entire- 
ly on the public exchequer, cater to 
the oppressed by way of realizing 
the statutory objective of univers- 
alizing elementary education. These 
schools no doubt provide a schooled 
and differentiated labour force for 
the economy. But, given the worsen- 
ing crisis due to socio-economic 
contradictions, they also constitute 
the breeding ground for discontent- 
ment and a mass base for a potential 
revolution and a threat to the esta- 
blishment. 


In a recen: study of political 
socialization of school children Haq® 
has delineated a positive relation 
between poverty on the one hand 
and non-conformity and militancy 
on the other. Viewed in this light, it 
is easy to understand how value- 
oriented education can become an 
instrument for soothing discontent, 
enforcing confarmity and nipping in 
the bud any revolutionary mobiliza- 
tion of the oppressed. 


The ideology of value-oriented 
education also raises the key ethical 
issue of the justification of the values 
that are intended to be imparted. 


6. E. Haq, Education and Political Cul- 
ture in India, 1981, New Delhi, Sterling 
Publishers, p. 160. 


Values cannot be supported or refut- 
ed by reference to facts the way 
facts can be. They can be validated 
or rejected only by reference to other 
values. That is, value-oriented edu- 
cation presumes the need for a 
framework for the choice and 
evaluation of values. 


Another related issue arises from 
the fact that values are embodied in 
a culture and are socially rooted. 
The promotion of certain values 
through the curriculum cannot per se 
represent the interests of all the 
sections of society. As Bernstein 
says, ‘how a society selects, classifies, 
distributes, transmits and evaluates 
educational knowledge it considers 
to be public, reflects both the dis- 
tribution of power and the principles 
of social control." Thus, the 
questions that arise are whose 
values are going to be embodied in 
value-oriented education and with 
what consequences? 


A closer examination of our Cons- 
titution reveals its class character. 
Notwithstanding this, one would 
expect the government to use the 
Constitution as the framework for 
deriving the values to be embodied 
in the curriculum. Instead, the 
Minister for Education is talking 
about identifying the ‘uniquely 
Indian values.’8 Such a search 
would by inference imply that the 
government is disillusioned with the 
values enshrined in the Constitution, 
which among others include equality, 
social justice and freedom of 
opinion. In fact, it is these values 
which are most important for the 
oppressed in the present order, and 
substituting them with values ‘uni- 
quely’ Indian would have pernicious 
consequences for the oppressed. 


The quest for ‘uniquely Indian 
values’ would also call for a return 
to traditional standards of morality 
and excellence and, what is more, 
with an emphasis on didactic teach- 
ing. In its programme to Indianize 


7. B. Bernstein, ‘On the Classification 
and Framing of Educational Knowledge’, 
in M.F.D. Young (ed), Knowledge and 
Control, 1971, London, Collier Macmillan, 
pp- 47-69 


8. Some of these values according to the 
Minister are tolerance, purity, renuncia- 
tion, search for knowledge (rather than for 
power), and adherence to duty. 
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teaching, the Working Group set up 
by the government to review 
teachers’ training programme (in 
the light of the need for value- 
orientation)? recommends that 
teachers should be exposed to 
ancient Indian concepts of psycho- 
logy, spirituality and esotericism! 
Such a 'rape of reason' through 
value-oriented education is sure to 
reinforce the current wave of reviva- 
lism. The resulting absence of a 
vision of a society looking forward 
could make revivalism a device for 
the retrogression of the oppressed. 


Value-oriented education is advo- 
cated, plausibly enough, not as 
protecting the interests of particular 
classes or groups (which they in fact 
are), but as the only basis fora just 
and orderly society for all. To the 
gullible, unwary and uncritical, such 
a stance has a far deeper conseque- 
nce. The facts that the schooling of 
the oppressed is controlled by the 
State predominantly, that the State 
is the handmaid of the dominant 
classes and groups, and that the 
move is for a search for ‘uniquely 


Indian values’ outside the Constitu- 


tion, would assuredly result in 
value-oriented education fostering 
a ‘culture of silence’? among the 
oppressed. 


As from these, value-oriented 
education has certain latent conse- 
quences which are detrimental to the 
oppressed. Value-oriented education, 
especially the ethical component in 
it, is sure to be a ‘shadowy counter- 
part to religious instruction. Consi- 
dering the great pressure to which 
secularism is currently subjected to 
in a multi-religious country like 
ours, one can well imagine the 
consequences of such religious 
indoctrination in the name of value- 
oriented education. 


Moreover, in the zeal for value- 
oriented education, its advocates 
seem to have overlooked the prob- 
lem of consensus in values in a 
pluralistic society which is in a 
flux. One need not labour hard to 


realise that the possibility of arriv- 


9. See K. Joshi, Report of the Working 
Group to Review Teacher's Training Pro- 
gramme (in the Light of the Need for Value- 
Orientation), 1983, New Delhi, Ministry of 
Education and Culture, Government of 
ndia 


ing at a consensus on prime values 
in the present state of religious and 
cultural diversity is fortuitous. And 
any explicit effort at listing values 
to be embodied in the school cur- 
riculum will definitely give rise to 
social tensions. In both these cases 
social polarization and conflicts may 
take place in ways which are divi- 


' sive of the oppressed and are harm- 


ful to them in the long run. 


I, any successful programme of 
education, teachers play a pivotal 
role. Presuming that it is possible 
to teach anything to any child, can 
it be taught by any teacher? A cur- 
sory look at the data on the socio- 
economic background’ of our school 
teachers confirms that by and large 
they belong to the dominant sections 
rather than to the oppressed. These 
teachers have as much a vested 
interest in the present system as 
those who manipulate, direct and 
control it. As such what would be 
their predisposition to the oppres- 
sed and the latter’s emancipation 
can be anybody’s guess. - 


The recent report in the press 
about a school in Mehekar village 
in Amravati District in Maharashtra 


where the seventh standard students” 


allegedly tore off pages from a book 
containing a lesson on Dr. Ambed- 
kar following an order from their 
teacher, according to whom Dr. 
Ambedkar was an untouchable and 
not a fit topic for instruction in the 
school, is a pointer.10 


A few teachers from among the 
oppressed sections could be expected 
to act as catalysts in bringing about 
a critical awareness among their 
brethren. But if the Report of the 
Working Group noted above is any 
indication, even these few teachers 
will be made instruments of mani- 
pulation in the hands of the domi- 
nant classes. As to the others, the 
proposed teachers’ training prog- 


ramme would only provide legiti- 


macy to what they have already been 
doing. 


In brief, the context in which the 
need for a value-oriented education 
has been conceived and the direction 


in which it is likely to move seem to 


10. Indian Express (Bangalore), 15 Feb- 
ruary 1984, p. 1. 


confirm the suspicion that value- 
oriented education would be a subtle 
tool for containing any possible dis- 
ruptive behaviour on the part of the 
oppressed and submerging them in 
a situation in which critical aware- 
ness and response are practically 
impossible. 


A, ideal society focuses on the 
promotion of ‘the good of every man 
and of the whole man’. No society 
moves towards such an ideal on 
its own. Society is changed by men. 
To the extent that there is as much 
a vested interest in maintaining the 
status quo as there is in bringing 
about a change, social conflict | is 
real and inevitable. 


The oppressed sections of the 
society who are in effect defenceless 
should be inculcated with values 
which would strengthen them to face 
such a realistic social conflict. 
implies two interrelated things. The 
oppressed should be helped to per- 
ceive the social, political and eco- 
nomic contradictions in their exis- 
tential situation. And being cons- 
cious of such contradictions, they 
should be prepared to deal critically 
with the oppressive elements of 
reality. A prime requisite for bring- 
ing about change towards an ideal 
society through such ‘conscientiz- 
ation’? is the promotion of the con- 
fidence of the oppressed in their 
own power. ] 


This has certain implications. The 
vision of a schooling system should 
necessarily grow out-of the vision of 
an ideal society for the oppressed, 
and at the same time it should also 
be the most powerful agency in real- 
izing that vision. Equally important, 
*the fight for state power" and 
“educational change" are not mutu- 
ally exclusive acts, the one to be pre- 
ceded or followed by the other; they 
are mutually necessary aspects of the 
same political process. And, a 
“pedagogy of the oppressed’ must be 


‘forged with, not for’ the oppressed 


11. P. Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(translated by M.B. Ramos), 1972, Har- 
ees Middlesex, Penguin Books, 
p. 15. 


12. S. Frith and P. Corrigan *The Poli- 
tics of Education’, in M. Young and G. 
Whitty (ed), Society, State and Schooling, 
pis Lewes, Sussex, The Falmer Press, 
p 
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in the incessant struggle to regain 
humanity.8 


Unfortunately, both social and. 


‘educational developments in the 


country are not taking place in this 
direction. The talk about radical re- 
construction of education as also the 
call for social revolution and ‘garibi 
hatao in the last three and a half 
decades have remained only slogans. 
What has been achieved in fact is 
only moderate reformism. 


One aspect of this reformism is 
the notion of ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity'.14 This notion has made the 
oppressed the object of humanitari- 
anism and the implied ‘false genero- 
sity’ has foisted an illusion of ameli- 
oration upon them. At best what 
this can achieve is in making access 
to classes more open to. each genera- 
tion of competitors, especially to 
those who had hitherto been deprived 
of it. But it leaves totally untouched 
the bases of classes themselves. And 
if the oppressed are ‘unable’ to bene- 
fit from the State generosity, the 
blame is squarely placed upon them 
by individualizing failure. This has a 
ee consequence for the oppres- 
sed. 


Obviously the school cannot be 
expected to function as a liberating 
force within the existing socio-eco- 
nomic framework. The onus for 
evolving and practising a ‘pedagogy 
of the oppressed’ thus falls on those 
who are genuinely committed to the 
emancipation of the oppressed as a 
collectivity. Considering the role that 
education can play in bringing about 
arevolution or preventing it, one is 
reminded in conclusion of the need 
to ‘rescue education from the in- 
fluence of the ruling class’ recognized 
by Marx and Engels as early as 
1848.15 

13. Freire, op. cit., p. 25. 


14. As H. Entwistle notes, ‘it almost 
seems that the word equality is an acci- 
dental occurrence in the phrase (or per- 
haps, cynicaly included to exploit its 
emotive overtones), where everything 
really hangs on the work ‘‘opportunity”’ 
which, in turn, seems logically inconsistent 
with the notion of equality.’ Class, Culture 
and . Education, 1977, London, Methuen, 
p. 9. 


15. K. Marx and F. Engels, ‘Manifesto 
of the Communist Party’, in Collected 


: Works (Volume 6), 1976, Moscow, Progress 


Publishers, p. 502. 


Some considerations 


SURESHACHANDRA SHUKLA 


EDUCATION is essentially, apart 
from its skill components, a moral 
enterprise in the sense that the pro- 
cess of education involves a choice 
of values and the promotion of these. 


The moral elements of socializa- 
tion, as well as of formal education, 
are both implicit and explicit. To 
help a child or an adult become a 
desirable person, the family is conti- 
nuously engaged in a number of 
activities and holds up a number of 
models for emulation. This comes, 
however, so naturally that it is sel- 
dom considered necessary to classify 
family socialization explicitly as 
moral education. One reason for this 
seems to be a certain measure of 
consensus within the culture or with- 
in the separate sub-cultures of each 
group. While this consensus is being 
pursued, the idea of explicit moral 
education is, generally speaking, 
absent or less prominent. However, 
throughout history and in every 
society, there have been groups 
which have given to societies or to 
themselves a conscious role, general- 
ly, of leadership. Such groups take 
particular care to inculcate the values 
and morals of the group in the deve- 
loping adult. Such groups also often 
make it a very particular responsi- 
bility of specified adults — parents, 
priests and teachers etc. — to teach 
these to the young. 


There has, however, been a set of 
circumstances, particularly in recent 
centuries, which has made moral 
education a more specific function 
carried out for and by large groups 
of people — more often than not 
through the system of formal educa- 
tion. It is well known that when 
national school systems developed 
in the broad context of the deve- 
lopment of industrial-commercial 
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societies and national States, a 
variety of new needs arose. 


Jt was then found necessary that 
new agencies or institutions be pro- 
vided for the young child and also 
the adult, who had moved from the 
countryside to the city and was re- 
moved from the old context of settled 
moral values (as well as from insti- 
tutions and agents, which would 
ensure their enforcement), to enforce 
any moral values at all. Even the 
primary unit called the family had 
changed if not, in some cases, dis- 
appeared. Besides, the industrial 
society, the national State and the 
urban context .all required values 
which were new and different from 
the ones which were held before. 


Organized formal education thus 
acquired a specifically and ‘explicitly 
moral dimension for large masses of 
students and teachers in the recent 
period. The content of such moral 
education has often been different 
for different social groups — for 
example, leadership for the middle 
classes through secondary education, 
the public schools, and select univer- 
sities and followership for the work- 
ing classes through the common 
primary school or, its initial form, 
the Sunday school. (The basis of 
such moral education may be reli- 
gious and/or nationalistic.) 


Horovo: society is seldom suffi- 
ciently unified to hàve a single moral 
code or, to coin an awkward phrase, 
be morally homogeneous. The con- 
flicts between the interests and goals 
of different social classes are gener- 
ally substantial. In many cases, the 
view of a proper society held by 
successive new social classes or 
groups; or contending ones which 
coexist such as the landed gentry, 
the merchants, industrialists, the 
working classes and, of course, the 
professional middle class (which 
may take on more or less the char- 
acteristics of one of the foregoing) 
is different. For example, all have 
their ideal society — the feudal, the 
capitalistic or the socialistic society. 
In such a situation the conflicts in 
education’ are conflicts between 
social groups and classes themselves 
as much as between their values. 
The practice of moral education in 
a situation of this kind involves 


serious divisions: political, .social 
and ideological as well as educa- 
tional. 


Í, history, the State has played 
differing roles both in the economic 
development of industrial societies 
and in the national school system. 
In countries which did this early, 
free enterprise, private schooling 
and decentralized decision-making 
about goals of society, as well as 
education, have been common. One 
extreme illustration, theoretical 


* though it might be, of this position 


can be found in John Dewey’s prag- 
matic educational theory where edu- 
cation is its own goal; no extrinsic 
values and goals are imposed upon 


‘it. (It is curious how from very 


different theoretical premises and 
with equally different goals in view, 
A.S. Neill’s practice has a similar 
ring). Indeed, it is expected not only 
to help the child develop his own 
values but also to help society 
(‘freely’) develop into a democracy 
— a full democracy not only in a 
political sense, but also in terms of 
culture and value, which is capable 
of reconstructing culture and herald- 
ing an open future. Dewey's version 


. of moral education is, of course, an 


ideal. type (or is it ideological as 
well as an illusion? — a rationali- 
zation of urban 20th century 
America). 


At the otber extreme, though 
similar to Dewey in its emphasis on 


the group (collectivity) and work as 


sources of value, are the ideas of the 
creation of the socialist man under 
Soviet leadership in which the teach- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism are the 


'norm. It is explicit and uniform in 


formal education. Besides, the role 
of work, the collective and the this- 


. worldly are emphasized in non- 


formal socialization as well as in 
para-educational activity (e.g., in 
Komsomol, Young Communist 
League etc.). A similar emphasis on 
work -and the collective combined, 
indeed, with an emphasis on the 
spiritual — and an appeal to indi- 
vidual conscience as well as paternal 
(or at best) brotherly quasi-religious 
concern for the. poor was to be 
found in Gandhi's abortive move- 
ment for Basic Education in'India. 


The movements for moral educa- 
tion in other societies like Germany 


and Japan have had a State-sponsor- 
ed origin similar to that in the 
USSR. Each has a group — or col- 


lectivity — orientation, even though . 


they may be very different in class 
character — spiritual or ideological 
inspiration. In the Japanese case, at 
least, this movement has met with 
large scale resistence from teachers. 
This represents conflict in social 


ideals (in this case between the State . 


and the liberal or radicalised middle 
class) to which we made reference 
earlier. : : 


L. us pause, at this stage, to 
notice that our consideration of the 
problem of values as well as of 
moral education is based on a defi- 
nite this-worldly premise. It takes 
society and its developing norms as 
the source of moral values. Such a 
position can easily slide into moral 
relativism which is, indeed, in some 
circumstances extremely dangerous. 
We have to look for some more 
abiding source (s) of values and of 
moral bases even while espousing an 
essentially sociological position in 
which the facts of change as well as 
conflict within society in their bear- 
ing and implications for moral edu- 
cation are given due prominence — 
in fact, primary importance. 


Opposed to this point of view is 
the absolutist position which claims 
eternal validity for certain values — 
e.g., satyam,  shivam, sundaram 
(truth, goodness and beauty) in 
the Hindu Indian idiom — or its 
functional equivalents in Islam, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Shintoism or any other 
religious faith. -A variant of the 
religious approach to morality is 
also the other-worldly in which the 
supernatural, the divine and not 
man is primary. The values.and 
goals for man are derived in this 
view from the supernatural (divine) 
and/or the absolute. While discus- 
sions of moral education are often 
coupled with religious education, 
we are definitely unable to accept 
either this middle of the road 
position just stated, if for no other 
reason than that it tends to more or 
less severely circumscribe the opera- 
tion of human reason or intellect 
and that there is a multiplicity of 
conflicting absolutes and of divine 
entities or spiritual 


inspirations — 
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making it difficult to identify the 
proper sources of value or morality. 


The absolutist position appeared 
to have had more meaning when 
parochial societies were isolated 
from each other and when, with 
relatively little social change or 
mobility, sub-groups within societies 
represented different sub-cultures 
relatively isolated from each other. 
With the greater unification of man, 


. Within as well as across nations, the 


relativism as well as the historicity 
of values becomes more and more 
evident. There is now in the late 20th 
century certainly a search for a new 
universalism in the world of values, 
but this has to be different from 
any absolutist or' similar position 
of earlier periods. Today's universa- 
lism cannot but take man in all his 
(embracing ‘her’) manifestations — 
and in all his (her) variations across 
face, sex, nation, creed, class, etc., 
as its main reference points. 


T. association, in most recent 
history, of the religious and the 
absolutist position with established 


. authority in society has also tended 


to erode its moral authenticity. To 
put the record straight, it must also 
be pointed out that on many occa- 
sions in history, also at the present 
time, religion, particularly mass 
religion which took in the middle 
ages a mystic form and now tends 
to acquire a fundamentalist or even 
a socialistic flavour, has played a 
significant, if not abiding, role in 
the liberation and, within limits, 
unification of man. 


The appeal to a set of universal 
human values, which we now seek 
to emphasize, has to be based on 
the concrete, experienced human 
and social reality as known to 
natural and social science today and 
as experienced through the struggle 
of man to liberate and fully to dis- 
cover his humanity. In the world 
today, the distinctions and the grow- 
ing gap between the rich and poor 
nations of the world, between the 
rich and the poor (or conflicting 
classes and social formations) 
within nations, and the attempts to 
justify much related exploitation 
and oppression in the name of 
superiority of race or of religion or 
the need to retain segregation and 
apartheid, go on in a context in 


which half the human race is sink- 
ing lower and lower below the limits 
of survival. 


The seeds of global conflict are 
sown by oppression and exploita- 
tion. In this situation, core values 
for mankind seem to emerge in the 
form of peace, equality of races, 
nations, economic and sex groups 
and also in the willingness to resist 
domination and exploitation in the 
concrete circumstances of space and 
time. Such moral education for the 


late 20th century , contrasts with the 


moral education of an earlier period 
when the values of thrift, industry, 
obedience and the like combined, 
in many cases, with glorification of 
the nation-State or the Faith, played 
a historically progressive even if 
exploitative role in the development 
of industrial nation-States. These 
expanded the horizons of wealth as 
well as human consciousness, even 
as they generated considerable 
violence and exploitation and 
hatred. 


Towards the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, the situation is different. 
Nations representing a majority of 
mankind have yet to bring about the 
variety of economic, technical and 
social development which has 
already been attained by today’s 
developed nations. Meanwhile, the 
resources of man on the globe are 
not unlimited. The capacity of the 
exploited half of mankind to endure 
the present situation is also not un- 
limited. This is a situation which 
could lead to a cataclysmic explo- 
sion. i uM. 


T. institution of formal educa- 


tion has limited potentialities in . 


shaping the major forces of human 
existence. The most substantial 
changes in man's existence have been 
brought about by technology on the 
one hand and mass movements for 
national liberation or for basic social 
change on the other.. However, to 
the extent formal education can do 
it, it is called upon not to reinforce 
existing negative trends in national 
States, as well as in world society, 
but to sensitize. the youth to the 
severe dilemmas and difficulties of 
man's existence on the globe today. 
Also, it is important to develop in 
the youth willingness and skills, not 
merely the understanding, to partici- 


pate in the process of change towards 
amore fait-and equitable order — 
national as well as international. 


T e 


he situation of man in modern 


-times has reached a critical point. 


The vast advances of technology 
and economy at one end, and the 
increasing poverty and misery of the 
great part of the population of.the 
poorer nations, at the other, poses 
before mankind the challenge of 
equality and a new international 
order. This is a task parallel to the 
situation within each nation where, 
too, the division between classes is 
severe and has in some of the richer 
countries only been moderated by 
the fact that they are able to take 
advantage of favourable economic 
and power relationships with the 
Third World. 


Even so, the running of a modern 
industrial society, particularly in the 
western nations, -is requiring vast 
numbers of immigrant workers or 
gastarbeiters and a large number of 
literate nationals who have very little 
control over their own destinies. 
For, the new computer and related 
technology is reducing vast masses 
of white collar workers to near blue 
collar status while immigrants are 
often relegated to manual unskilled 
and unpleasant work which natives 
no longer like to do. The awareness 
of these inequities in the contempo- 
rary world situation and the willing- 
ness and ability to face the tasks of 
changing this situation are impor- 
tant components of a moral educa- 
tion for today. For, in fact, mankind 
now lives an increasingly self-cons- 
cious-existence. - 


While in the past, man’s aware- 
ness of the universe and his sources 
of peace and values had, apparently, 
a ‘divine’ origin, today the demysti- 
fication .of the universe by science 
and technology and the democrati- 
zation of culture and human cons- 
ciousness have brought man more 
than ever before to the centre of all 
values. In this, as we have noted 
earlier, equality between the sexes, 
races, nations and classes promises 
to became the supreme human value. 
It is to this end that all moral edu- 
cation may have to be directed. 


Can we expect formal education,! 
essentially organized by nationa 


Societies, to undertake these tasks 
which in many ways go against the 
established policies supporting the 
interests of the dominant ruling 
minorities of the same national 
States? Equally, can we expect that, 
influenced as the essential structures 
and content of the formal educa- 
tional systéms are by the core values 
and content of the systems of deve- 
loped nations, they will disseminate 
values which appear to conflict with 
their currently perceived interests. ` 


I, is against such an essentially 
negative appreciation of the situa- 


tion, that I attempt to conclude this ` 


statement of reflections on moral 
education. We could decide to throw 
up our hands in despair, and leave 


. the forces of conservatism in tradi- 


tional institutions and of radical or 
at least substantial change in radical 
social movements to resolve their 


conflicts as best as they might. Sucha . 


view would- minimize the moral edu- 
cation tasks of the school and offer 
purely skill and cognitive training, 
even though, as we have seen earlier, 
a morally neutral school is an impos- 
sibility. We could, on the other 
hand, search for where the school 
could prepare the basis or leave 
openings and possibilities for the 
kind .of moral education which we 
consider appropriate for today. 


The methods of moral education 
are many. Lessons in language 
classes, the organization of play and 
other activities in schools, the 
singing of national anthems, hymns 
and songs and celebration of 
national events. Through these, 
explicit moral education is imparted. 
It is also possible, a /a Dewey, to 
allow at least for a large part of 
the educational work itself to deve- 
lop new values for the future from 
within itself, Can we hope.that a 
large number of teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as para-educational 
or voluntary socializing institutions, 
will voice the discontent of man 
with established values. and give rise 
toa new movement of moral edu- 
cation for equality and peace on 
national as well as international 
bases? : | 


It is this - last possibility, if there. 
is one, which may lead to a. moral 


education which may make it possi- : 
ic jSSI- , 


, itself the national tradition, 


ble for man to become fully human 
in the next century by abolishing 
exploitation and oppression, by 
creating a just social and inter- 
national order, and by enriching 
the nature of man through freedom 
and through exchange and inter- 
action between the values of 
humanity’s many cultures and sub- 
cultures. 


It would -be difficult, if not un- 
realistic, to attempt a more specific 
statement on valués and moral edu- 
cation in a world where different 
societies, and different ethnic groups 
and classes within national societies, 
are characterized by such varying 
types of culture and stages of deve- 
lopment and such divergent con- 
ditions of dominance and exploita- 
tion. One can only hope that the 
educational genius of- different 
societies, and their componen: clas- 
ses and ethnic groups will, each for 
itself, succeed in fashioning a rele- 
vant moral education for today. 


T... broad. issues are of imme- 
diate as well as long term relevance 
in our society allthe more. Here is 
a country of multiplicity of religion, 
language and culture, peopled with 
tribes as well as non-tribes with 
their diverse value systems and ways 
of life. It is economically under the 
domination of the world industrial 
system and struggling to modernise 
and build up an egalitarian and just 
society. The range of inequality 
here is vast and seems to be widen- 
ing with. time, notwithstanding the 
professed goal of an opposite kind. 
It lives, like the rest of the globe, 
under the.shadow of nuclear war. 
What moral education does it need 


and what are the possibilities today? . 


It has inherited a caste-society 
with strong hierarchical features. 
The great tradition attempts to call 


suming, even submerging, other 


religious and, cultural strands, pro-' 


moting a uniformity which would 
suppress the rich diversity that is 
available. The.educational system is 
centralised by examinations and 


. government control. Teachers tend 


to follow - tradition and official 


`- dictat. We would expect -the formal 
educational system to- derive its 


. values from the need to change, this 


situation — — to: promote Science, the 


sub- - 


struggle for equality and a respect 
for diversity with a view to deve- 


loping a new rich Indian culture.. 


This is what Nehru had asked for 
and what has been the professed 


goal formulated not only in edu- ` 


cational policy statements and docu- 
ments but also in the form of 
standardised State-sponsored text 
books. 


R.... trends, however, are dis- 
turbing. While in practice a large 
number of institutions and educa- 
tional functionaries may often have 
followed conservative values and 
even promoted them through acti- 
vities and lessons in schools, it, was 
only recently in the report of the 
Committee on Value Oriented Edu- 
cation largely authored by indivi- 
duals of spiritualist and absolutist 
persuasion that an attempt has been 
made, on a national scale, to pres- 
.cribe traditional, transcendental, 
North Indian upper caste Hindu 


values as national values, excluding : 


much of the rich variety of India 
and, 
thrust towards equality, rationality 
and creativity. This is sought to be 
pushed through’ administrative 
devices without any public discus- 
sion amongst wide sections of our 
people. Even secular and rational 
emphases in school curricula are 
sought ‘to’ be submerged under this 
influence. ` 


The task for educators today is to 
reassert the values we have so far 
professed. It is not an easy task if 
the State itself. sets its face against 


. it, and if, as happens to be the case, 
the methods and..structure of edu- 


cation .are largely authoritarian and 


.bureaucratic. Nevertheless, the issue 


has to be joined as also the struggle 
for an education which will help the 
child to derive values from the 
needs of society today rather than 
from the past or from some inner 
world. For such a.moral education 


.itis the evolving nature of Indian 


society and a recognition of its cur- 
rent contradictions along with an 
orientation towards struggle for 
change which is required. The 
methods of education themselves, 
as pointed out earlier, have-to deve- 


lop a more active orientation. But. 


a conscious thrust towards forward 
looking ond a values is 


_ essential. - 


‘even more, the progressive: 
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ONE TEACHER ONE SCHOOL: Tbe Adam 

i Reports on Indigenous Education in 19th Century 
India. Edited by Joseph DiBona. New Delhi, 
Biblia Impex Private Ltd., 1983. 














ONE doesn't sense much continuity in current 
policies on education in India where it seems to be a 
national predilection to conjure planning reports 
upon planning reports out of thin air and without 
any reference to the reports that went before, their 
successes, their failures, their absurdities- and their 
strokes of genius. And yet there is a tremendous 
continuity in aspects of Indian education. This' fact 
is confirmed by reading the new fourth edition of the 
Adam Reports on Indigenous Education presented 
by Joseph DiBona. 


This edition is shorter than the original. DiBona 
has eliminated parts that he feels are of little interest 
for today's readers. We have here the Second 
Report in its entirety, and the first chapter of the 
Third Report. These comprise all of Adam's descrip- 
tive analyses of.indigenous education in Bihar and 
Bengal undertaken in the period 1834-37. It makes 
for remarkable reading — lucid prose, succinct com- 
ment, precise detail — and it is no compliment to 
Adam that the publishers, Biblia Impex Private Ltd, 
have apparently forgone the services of a proof- 
reader and of a competent page-setter in bringing 
out this truly expensive book. Inthe early part of 
the book, 5 pages are out of order, and on virtually 
every second page, a serious misspelling occurs. How 
ironic for Adam who by his own account placed 
great emphasis on presenting facts accurately. 


Still, the material is so interesting that one 
perseveres. Adam was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India for a three year period to collect data 
on the indigenous schools in Bihar and Bengal. A 
man of passion for his subject and a man of 
accuracy, Adam spoke several Indian languages, 


both vernacular and ‘classical. The convention he 


: held that the indigenous school should be encourag- 


ed officially and that vernacular language should be 
strengthened runs through the reports. His question- 
naire sought details about the place used as a school 
house, the name, religion, caste and age of the 
teacher, the sources and amount of his income, the 
Scope of his curriculum, the number of students pre- 
sent and absent, their religion and caste, the age at 
which each entered school and the progress he made, 
the books, if any, read in school and the works, if 
any, written by the teacher. The meticulous care that 
Adam took to ensure complete and accurate reports 
(personal training of his assistants and rigorous 
supervision of their activities along with cross- 
checking of their accuracy) stands in contrast to the 
slipshod methods of the present National Commis- 
sion on Teachers and its deservedly infamous ques- 
tionnaire. This modern ‘document’ has been pre- 
pared in 2 languages for the whole country; Adam 
prepared his in Bengali, Hindi and Urdu and used 
Oriya as needed! 


The reports go into each last detail about instruc- 
tion. We are told what medium the pupils used 
(e.g., writing on the ground with a little stick, writ- 
ing on a palm leaf, the plaintain leaf, a wooden 
tablet, the brazen plate and on paper). The teaching 
area is described. Rarely if ever is there a school- 
house for elementary education. Rather, spaces 
such as the village chaudi mandap, baithakkhana, 
private dwellings, or some vacant yet protected space 
was used. 


It is illuminating to juxtapose Adam's observations 
with those-of R.K. Narayan writing in The Guide: 
‘It was what was called a Pyol school, because the 


classes were held on the pyol of the gentleman's 


house...He gathered a score of young boys my age - 
every morning on the pyol, reclined on a cushion in 
a corner and shouted at the little fellows...I belonged 
to the youngest and most elementary set, just learn- 
ing the alphabet and numbers. He made us...copy 


'down the letters on our slates and looked through 


each and gave corrections and flicks from the cane 
for those who repeated their follies...His interest in 
us was one rupee a month and anything else in. kind 
we cared to carry. My father sent him every month 
two cubes of jaggery, others brought in rice end 
vegetables.. 


. Really, the only clue one would have that this is 
Narayan's writing.and not Adam's is the speaker's 
point of view. Otherwise, the details are the same. 


Already one can see the shocking disparity between 
the endowment of the then few English schools, and 
the local schools. In the local schools of one district, 
Adam calculates that the teachers were paid on an 


average Rs. 4-12-9 per month. In coatrast to this, the . 
English teacher at the Eaglish school at Bauleah was . 


paid Rs. 80 per month and his assistant Rs. 20, while 
the poor Bengali teacher hired to look after the 
vernacu'ar side was paid Rs. 8. Comparable dis- 
parity existed as well in the building built for the 
English school (Rs. 1,200) while the schools of ledrn- 
ing in the indigenous sector cost on an average from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 60 to build. 


There is not much difference here from today's 
situation where the government primary school, even 
in the nation's capital, may be no more than a tent 
pitched over bare earth outside the walls of the posh 
English-styled school. 


We can sense a modern tone as well in Adam's ex- 
coriation of certain types af schools: ‘This whole 
class of schools is as consummate a burlesque upon 
mere forms of instruction, separate from a rational 
meaning and purpose, as can well be imagined.’ 
Could any officious NCERT expert descending upon 
a hapless village school be less scathing? (But. could 
thit.expert be as articulate? I wonder.) Still, Adam 
has.an.appreciation for other types of vernacular 
schools. His praise for the Hindu Schools of Learn- 
ing in Nattore District and their pandits is a master- 
piece. He observes the strengths and the weaknesses 


of the pandits, judges how these are appropriate res- _ 


ponses to the local situation and then stands forth 
and tells the reader why he respects these teachers, 


This indeed is the underlying tenor of the Adam 
reports — their author’s respect for the people he is 
observing. He is honest to himself as well and does 
not romanticize the village as many before and many 
more after him have done. He states that there is 
intellectual activity among teachers, but he is un- 
happy with how it expresses itself: “The same men 
who have wasted and are still wasting their learning 
and their powers in weaving complicated allitera- 
tions, circles of metaphysical abstractions, never 
ending still beginning, have professed to me their 
readiness to engage in any sort of literary composi- 
tion that would obtain the patronage of the govern- 
ment.’ 


. Perhaps the present writers of textbooks trace. their 
lineage to these earlier writers? 


` But at the time that Adam was working, the debate 
between the Anglicists and the Orientalists was over. 
This work was undertaken precisely when the British 
were about to condemn all Oriental learning and 
substitute western knowlédge and English education 
in its place. Adam was- never in any doubt that the 
indigenous schools which he so carefully described 
were doomed. India had begun its unruly gallop to- 
wards the present situation where rural education is 


` a travesty of the once proud vernacular system, and 


where urban education sees parents battling by every 


. means to have their 3-year olds admitted to exclusive 


English medium schools and the costlier the better. 


-This is a mervellous book. It shows that life was 
vibrant before the British came, and it points up 


sharply how violent was the destruction wreaked by 


Her Majesty's Imperial Government upon this society 
through the suppression of indigenous learning and 
its replacement by elitist, English medium education. 
The violence continues. Equally distressing is the 


' conviction that a poor country like India cannot 


afford more than meagre funding for elementary edu- 
cation. DiBona unfortunately perpetuates this belief 
in his prefatorial comment that ‘India could not 


- afford to introduce the kind of education that its 


middle classes expect in New Delhi: to the hundreds 
of thousands of villages throughout the country. 
Who will remind the enlightened that budget alloca- 
tions are a reflection of priorities? 


Frances Kumar 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN INDIA: Myth, 
Reality, Alternative by John Kurrien. New Delhi, 
Vikas, 1983. 


ACCORDING to the Constitutional Directive, India 
was to achieve universalisation of elementary edu- 
cation within a decade after the Constitution came 
into force. The target has been continuously post- 
poned by a decade every time; and now it has been 
targeted for 1990. Past experience, however, makes 
many people rightly doubt this possibility. John 
Kurrien argues that universalisation of even primary 
education of 5 years for the children of the age- 
group 6-11, not to speak of elementary education of 
8 years for the children of the age-group 6-14, .can- 
not be achieved even by the turn of the century. In 
support of this, he shows how exaggerated are the 
official statistics on enrolment ratios in elementary 
education., 


It is no more a secret that official statistics are 
‘gross’, unadjusted for over and under age-groups, 
and earlier studies showed that the margin of error 
due to this would be around 20%. But Kurrien 
reestimates this difference and finds it to be about 
25% at primary and 40% at middle levels of edu- 
cation. Thus, he convincingly shows that (a) the 
official statistics are highly erroneous and hence (b) 
the goal of universalisation of elementary education 
remains just impossible,- ever by the turn of the 
century. It should, however, be noted that even 
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official statistics do not lead to favourable conclus- 
ions. This ‘most conspicuous failure of the Indian 
education system', according to Kurrien, is due to 
the ‘wrong road’ taken, viz., the adoption of Basic 
Education, in contrast to the generally felt view that 
our total derailment from the pattern of Basic Edu- 
cation is the main cause of our failures in Indian 
education. 


Kurrien argues that Basic Education at conceptual 
level itself was a wrong model of mass elementary 
education to have adopted in post-independence 


India; and as a direct consequence of its being con- . 


ceptually inappropriate, its implementation was so 
inadequate that it failed miserably, because Basic 
Education was not only too lofty and complex for 
implementation, but was also highly expensive. In 
fact, of course, conceptually one believes it to be 
just the opposite: practically relevant, simple and 
self-supporting. However, to reject any system of 
education and favour an alternative on the ground 
that the former is expensive is not a rational decision, 
unless the costs of the two systems are compared 
with the innumerable benefits of the respective 
systems. Kurrien, anyhow, hardly attempts to con- 
vince the readers on why Basic Education is wrong 
and unsuitable to Indian conditions. 
t 

Even though Basic Education failed in India, 
Kurrien notes that the planners did not give up the 
idéa altogether. The ‘socially useful productive 
work’ and the ‘work experience’ in education in 
India reflect, according to Kurrien, an ‘attenuated 
version of Basic Education.’ Even the present pat- 
tern of full-time schooling at elementary level, ac- 
cording to Kurrien, is a ‘fundamental’ feature of 
Basic Education, and adoption of such a pattern 
resulted in 'a series of unintended but disastrous 
consequences for the nation and its children’ (p. 106). 
Had India adopted a different model, the educational 
situation in the country would have been otherwise 
(better!). 


Kurrien refuses to concede even the ideological 
achievement of Basic Education. As J.P. Naik rightly 
noted (Kurrien himself quotes): ‘The most important 
achievement of the scheme of Basic Education has 
been ideological. It is now the accepted view that 
education must be linked to productivity and that 
the education of children at the school stage should 
contain activities and programmes of learning by 
doing, a considerable element of manual labour, 
participation in socially useful productive work and 
programmes of social and national service. It has 
also now come to be accepted that these changes are 
necessary for securing better intellectual and emo- 
tional development... Although it has not been 
possible to implement the programme satisfactorily 


the conceptual gain must be -regarded as a major: 


achievement (pp. 105 6). 


Kurrien, surprisingly, does not find fault with the 
present system, which is bereft of ali the basic 


features of Basic Education. Besides arguing that. 


the present system is a continuum of the Basic Edu- 


cation system, he enlists otherwise familiar inade- 
quacies of the system. Kurrien's main argument is 
that universal primary education of 4-5 years school- 
ing is enough, if not more than enough, for the 
children of India, instead of 8 years -of elementary 
education. A similar view-point of the eminent edu- 
cationist, R. V. Parulekar, was however based on the 
argument that an average Indian parent could not 
afford to send his child to school for more than 
3 years, commencing at the age of 6. Kurrien, 
however. does not seem to be borrowing this argu- 
ment seriously nor does he feel the need for more 
years of universal schooling in rapidly changing 
socio-political and economic conditions compared 
to the past. He is concerned, in this context, neither 
with the declining real economic well-being of the 
Indian masses, nor with the unattractive and inade- 
quate school facilities, nor with the rate of growth 
of population, which form the three most important 
reasons for our poor achievement in the task of 
universalisation of elementary education. - 


Instead, he chooses to present an alternative model 
of universal primary education of 5 years of school- 
ing for the age-group 6-11 (in contrast to 8 years of 
elementary education), with an emphasis on literacy 
and the 3 R's (in contrast to craft as suggested in 
Basic Education). Besides, the description of the 
alternative model includes double shifts, principles 


of curriculum development, teaching attitudes and ` 


values, text books, and the pedagogy of the system 


‘including black boards, text-book teaching, teachers" 


guides, learning aids such as televisio^, radio, and so 
on. Except for the time dimension of this alternative 
model and its corresponding financial implications, 
the suggested features of the model are nothing but 
familiar and oft argued measures of improvement in 
the existing pattern of education. 


In this competitive and growingly inter-dependent 
B'obal order, it may not be wrong to draw lessons 
from the contemporary nations of the world. Kurrien 


. does this. He relies on some recent research on the 


subject in support of his argument favouring shorter 
duration of compulsery education. But it should be 
noted that in a very large number of countries the 


duration of compulsory education is more than, 


8 years, and in a good number of countries it is 
more than even 10 years. 


Kurrien's plea for the alternative model suggested 


in this seriously written book shows how passionate 
he is to see that the goal is achieved, no matter how 
diluted. 


Jandhyala B.G. Tilak 


THE BEAUTIFUL TREE: - Indigenous’ Indian 
Education in the Eighteenth Century by Dharam- 
` pal. New Delhi, Biblia Impex Pvt. Ltd., 1983. 


THIS rather quaint book deals only with parts of 
India, and only indirectly with the eighteenth century. 
The title of the book is drawn from a speech made 


x 


by Mahatma Gandhi at Chatham House in 1931: 
* ... the British administrators when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they were, 
began to root them out. They scratched the soil. and 
began to look at the root and left the root like that 
and the beautiful tree perished’ (p.XI). 


The beautiful tree here is the indigenous system 
of education in India whose nature and extent the. 
author infers from the writings of British officials in 


the nineteenth century — the great bulk of the. 


book consists of extracts from official documents. 
'The longest and the most complete of these is the 
survey of indigenous education in the Madras Presi- 
dency carried out between 1822-1826; the reports 
of all the district collectors are printed in full. There 
is a longish extract from Adam's State of Education 
in Bengal 1835-38, brief extracts from other reports, 
and books, and from the correspondence between 


: Gandhiji and Sir Philip Hartog on whether or not 


literacy declined during British rule. 


These are prefaced by an 80 page introduction by 
the author. The bulk of this again consists of an 
analysis of the Madras survey. From this and the 
Adam’s report, the author concludes that school 
education in India in 1800 was better than in 
England at the time, the only important respect in 
which it was inferior being the education of girls (p 
14). The educational structure then decayed under 
British rule, one reason being the collapse of the 
previous systems of earmarking substantial parts of 
the revenue for public purposes (p.. 15). The 
author makes some sensible and useful points but 
it is only too clear that he is not a scholar. He seems 
to have read very little on Madras though it is his 
major area of interest; for example, he states that the 
Madras survey ‘seems to have escaped scholarly 
attention’. Yet, precisely these ' records have been 
analysed by B.S. Baliga in his standard work, 


Studies in Madras Administration, (Baliga thought 


Gandhiji was wrong). 


Dharampal’s statistical analysis is incomplete; he 
calculates the caste composition of male students 
to show that in most districts Brahmin students were 


. not the major caste group, but does not see that this 


is:not very significant when Brahmins were such a 
small proportion of the total population (caste-wise 
breakdowns of population are available). He con- 
fuses E.P. Thompson with his father Edward Thomp- 
son (p. 57). And, above all, he makes the common 
mistake of critics, justified critics of British rule, of 
assuming that.all of Indian history before the 
British came was one long golden age, and that our 
problems after they left were due to them, as the 
following extract shows: “To begin with it led to an 
obliteration of literacy and knowledge of such dimen- 
sions amongst the Indian people that recent attempts 
at universal literacy and education have so far been 
unable to make an appreciable dent in it. Next it 


destroyed the Indian social balance in which, tradi- ' 


tionally, persons from all sections of society appear 
to have been able to receive an optimum schooling 


which, amongst others, had enabled them to parti- 
cipate openly and appropriately and with dignity 
not only in the social and cultural life of their loca- 
lity but, if they wished, ensured participation at the 
more extended levels. It is this destruction along 
with similar damage in the economic sphere which 
led to great deterioration in the status and socio- 
economic conditions and personal dignity of those 
who are now known as the scheduled castes and to 
only a slightly lesser extent to that of the vast 
peasant majority encompassed by the term “back- 
ward castes’” (p. 74). 


_ It is also ironic that someone so interested in 
indigenous education and rural development should 
be so little concerned with the very high price of 
his own book. Why, for instance, include long ex- 
tracts from the Adam’s report, which is readily 
available; indeed the back cover advertises the 
publication of the full report by the same publisher. 
It is useful to have the Madras survey in full but 
that could have been done at a fraction of. the cost 
of this book. 


Dharma Kumar 


THE INTIMATE ENEMY: Loss and Recovery of 
Self Under Colonialism by Ashis Nandy. Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1983. 


SINCE 'the ideology of colonialism is still trium- 
phant in many sectors of [Indian] life’ (p.2) Ashis 
Nandy has taken it upon himself to explain what 
colonialism is; how it affected and still affects the 
Indian psyché; and how to recover from the colonial 
disease. 


First Nandy analyzes the mind of the British who 
colonized India. They stressed ‘masculine’ values 
such as aggressivity, competitiveness and achieve- 
ment. They despised the softer side of the human 
psyche, represented by women and children as much 
as they despised the decrepitude of old age. To these 
aggressive Britishers the Indians — as well as all 
other natives in their different colonies — were like 
women and children whom they (the British) had a 
moral obligation to educate and improve, and save 
from a decrepit old culture. 


The colonial culture took for granted that mascu- 
linity (purusatva) was superior to feminity (naritya), 
and that both were superior to 'femininity in men' 
(klibatva). Yn British eyes, the Indian males displayed 
àn alarming gender-confusion by being soft and 
yielding like women. At home they would label the 


. same types of men homosexuals and effete snobs (for 


example, Oscar Wilde). As this alleged femininity in 
Indian men corresponded to repressed softer sides in 
themselves, it infuriated them all the more. It was 
this androgyny in Indian culture that Nandy claims 
Gandhi played on in his passive resistance doctrine; 
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it was this ^womanliness' which finally defeated the 
"British. 


However, there were other ways of responding to 
the West. There were ihe Indians who played the 
game of the colonizers by stressing values in Indian 
culture itself which corresponded to western ideals. 
Nandy explains both the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj reform movements as an attempt to 
show that there once existed an aggressive, manly, 
achieving India which could be resuscitated. This was 
of course especially easy for the Arya Samajis who 
returned to the ksatriya ideals of the Vedic Indians. 
Both Nandy and the Arya Samajis seem to have for- 
gotten that the Vedic Aryans were actually colonizers 
as well as racists (no wonder the Aryans displayed 
such martial manliness!). 


Nandy does not have much.sympathy forsuch . 


game-players. His admiration clearly goes to another 
type of Indian: the ones who yielded, compromised, 
denied or supported whatever they were asked to 
deny or support, who bowed before the alien master 
and praised him. They were the ones who, according 
to Nandy, survived culturally by being or appearing 
to be totally spineless. They were of course also 
consummate hypocrites. Nandy calls them the non- 
players who did not define themselves in western 
terms. These spineless creatures could simply not be 
defeated, since one can only defeat somebody who 
defends himself. By praising this 'feminine' strategy. 
of cultural survival Nandy conveniently forgets that 
the survivors did quite well economically in the 
process. 


The non-players also triumphed by incorporating 
the West, making it a subtradition within the Indian 


tradition. Gandhi "was inspired by the meekness © 


preached in the Sermon ofthe Mount. Sri Aurobindo 
incorporated the West by embracing Mira Richard 
and making her The Mother. (Although I am less 
sure than Nandy that Mira Richard 'symbolized the 
non-oppressive West’ (p. 95): that she was a woman 
and could as such ‘be possessed’ does not by defini- 
tion make her less possessive and oppressive.) 


Nandy's intention in this book is 'to capture... 


something of the ordinary Indian's psychology of . 


colonialism’ (p. xv). But his examples are taken from 


` the lives and deeds of far from ordinary men: by no 


stretch of imagination can Vidyasagar, Vivekananda, 
Sri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi be called ordi- 
nary. Furthermore, without denying or diminishing 
the psychological sufferings of the upper and middle- 
class Indians who could afford to be educated in 
British schools, I wonder to what extent the ordinary 
illiterate Indian was affected by the psychological 
impact of colonialism. Did it matter to him whether 
he was exploited by a white or a brown sahib? 


Nandy sees colonialism uniquely 'as a state of 
mind in the colonizer's and the colonized’ (p. 1), and 
*as a state of mind, colonialism is an indigenous pro- 
cess released by external forces' (p. 3). This seems to 


me a reductio ad absurdum of the phenomenon of 
colonialism. Colonialism was also torture, humilia- 
tion and, above all, economic exploitation. By 
reducing colonialism to ‘a state of mind’ Nandy is 
spared the trouble of explaining how the soft and 
gentle non-players in the British raj are now rather 
ruthless exploiters and oppressors of other Indians. 
Thirty seven years of independence has not changed 
the lot of the poor. And if they are to apply the 
technique of yielding to the oppressor, they may well 
save their cultural identity (and delight their oppres- 
sors at the same time), but they will hardly improve 
their living conditions. 


It seems obvious to me that the poor today have 
to fight with ‘western’ means, that is self-assertion 
and aggressive determination. The mounting violence 
in Indian society shows that the downtrodden have 
no intention of toiling in the spirit of niskama 
karman, with the hope of being rewarded in the next 
life. No wonder that the Hindu revivalists are so 
active at present: a return to the ‘true’ Hindu values 
eulogized in the Gita serves the ‘deserving’ classes 
marvellously. 


In this context, I would like to draw attention 
to Nandy’s use of quotations which are some 
what disturbing. On p. 81 he writes: ‘Even a 
scholar as erudite as D.D. Kosambi has a touch 
of innocence about him when he accuses the 
Gita in the same paragraph of “slippery oppor- 
tunism" and of admitting that “material reality 
is a gross illusion". Kosambi admits nothing of 
the sort. What he says is quite different: "This 
slippery opportunism characterizes the whole book 
(i.e., the Gita). Naturally, it is not surprising to 
find so many Gita lovers imbued therewith. Once it 
is admitted that material reality is a gross illusion, 
the rest follows quite simply; the world of “double- 
think" is the only one that matters’ (Myth and Reality, 
p.17) D.D. Kosambi saw the political usefulness 
of the Gita, and he had nothing innocent about him. 
Even if accidental this quote does misrepresent 
Kosambi and is a commentary on the general line of 
analysis. a 


Nandy is pleading for a softer, more androgynous, 
non-competitive human being, whom he somewhat 
mysteriously calls ‘the authentic man who admits 
his drive to become both sexes’ (p. 54), but it is far 
from clear how he thinks this ideal can be achieved. 
That he wants an alternative is clear: he refers to an 
‘alternative language of discourse’, an ‘alternative 
West’, and he claims to have created ‘an alternative 
mythography of history’. He also aims at ‘an alter- 
native universality' which I would have thought was 
semantically impossible. ButI could not discover 
any clear notion what the alternative actually is, and 
where it leads us. If we have a clear idea what kind 
of society we want, then we need neither the West 
(and its alternatives) nor the East (and its alterna- 
tives). We can chose whatever we want regardless 
of its origin. That might be a universal alternative. 


Stella Sandahl 
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From arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope to thriving, busy 
populace. The Changing Picture Springs to colour from a drab canvas. 
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‘The problem 


THERE are moments in the development of a people when all the familiar 
structures of behaviour and thought begin to crumble, when there is an incapa- 
city to adjust, to analyse, to articulate the crisis and to re-establish the critical 
continuities on which the civilised life of a State is founded. We are in the 
throes of this qualitative change. 


This complex sub-continent, which has seen phenomenal growth and change 
during the years of freedom, i is again rearing to evolve a new framework of all- 
round political and economic development and of a kind very different from the 
one which launched us in 1947. It has matured, new regional and ethnic asser- 
tions are visible, and wider sections of our people are more actively involved in 
the Processes of change — even though many muons have yet to find their 
proper place in the ordering of a just society. 


Naturally, against this background it would be strange for political life to 
proceed as if nothing had happened. The tendency to do so creates the mis- 
understandings, suspicions and distortions in our political functioning. The 
resort to manipulative politics is a- reflection of our failure to evolve 
meaningful and intelligent alternative ways of tackling our problems. No new 
disciplines and commitments evolve. Paralysis, non-action, breakdown and 
chaos take over in recognisable stages. 


The disarray is now part of our politics. A variety of formations, essentially 
belonging to the old consensus culture of the Indian National Congress, are 
challenging each other with competing mafia funds, manipulative skills and 
never-ending rhetorical flourishes which are seldom backed by commitment to 
principles or recognisable frameworks. In this phase of our politics — certainly, 
a transitory one — we will be compelled to baptise ourselves with the culture 
of coalition functioning. 


ye 


Most of our political activists, privately or otherwise, have taken to the notion 
with a flexibility which has surprised all the proponents of centralised function- 
ing who think that a complex sub-continent needs to have its sense of unity 
repeatedly reinforced. Actually, coalition politics merely reflect the earlier 
consensus-máking politics, of. the Indián National Congress, but in a more 
institutionalised form. Therefore, the transition from one to the other may not 
be as complicated as we imagine. 


At this moment, there is wide acceptance of the idea of coalition functioning 
at the Centre and in the regions, or at State level. But vested interests in the 
old forms will try and prevent this ‘fiagmented functioning’ at the Centre. 
Indeed, some very perceptive politicians believe that.the Indian people will 
vote, as in the past, at two levels of consciousness — decisively in favour of a 
single party or integrated front at the Centre and, if need -be, for coalitions at 
State level now that various sections of our political Jife are determined to assert 
some kind of identity. 


Of course, the concept of coalition politics in oür sub-continent would 
become more valid and realistic if there were a parallel effort to reduce the 
heavy presence of the State in all aspects of our life. The curtailing of bureau- 
cratic power is an urgent need, but no political formation has as yet worked out 
the alternatives of enlightened governmental functioning. Naturally, if all power 
and patronage is concentrated in the State, coalition rule is more easily dis- 
rupted. Our politicians need to think, and think deeply. f 


This election year will be conditioned by these thoughts, and we will not 
have to wait long to get a surer pointer to the way in which the world’s largest 
democratic electorate is going to direct the future of this sub-continent. Here is 
a sampling of our mood on the eve of these events. 
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learning from experience 


L P. SINGH 


BEFORE the Fourth General Elec- 
tion (1967) there had been coalition 
governments only in Kerala, Pepsu 
and Orissa; in the other States 
and at the Centre, the Congress 
Party had been in power through- 
out. However, the Fourth General 
Election proved to be a watershed. 
The progressive politicisation of 
the electorate had begun to influence 
the character of State politics; and 
the continued dominance of the 
Congress Party, both at the Centre 
and in most of the States, generally 
regarded as the normal.order of 
things, proved to be too facile an 
assumption. 


The Congress Party had won 45 
per cent of the votes and around 
65 per cent of the seats in 1957; 
and there was some fall, both in 
the percentage of votes polled and 
seats won by it in 1962, the figures 
were still 43.53 per cent and 60.2 
per cent, respectively. In 1967, 
however, there. was a marked 
decline in the support received by 
the Congress; its votes had fallen 
below 40 per cent and the seats 
won below 49 per cent. The Con- 
gress Party failed to get a majority 
in eight States, which included not 
only Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, 
but also the Hindi ‘heartland’ States 


of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and. 


Rajasthan. The proportion of seats 
won by the Congress even in the 
Lok Sabha fell to 54 per cent from 
73 per cent at each of the previous 
three general elections. 


The era of coalitions, interrupted 
by spells of President's rule, had 
arrived also in the major States, 
where they were unknown in the 


past; and for the first time the 
possibility of one party being in 
power at the Union level and others 
even in the bigger States, became a 
reality. With the marked decrease 


‘in the number of seats won by the 


Congress in the Lok Sabha, could 
the possibility of a coalition even at 


' the Centre, at some future date, be 


excluded? It had become at least a 
contingent prospect. 


The first reaction was one of 
concern about the adverse effect of 
coalition governments on political 
stability and the smooth and cohe- 
rent working of the administration; 
and the concern continues, in some 
measure, even though by now every 
State, with the exception only of 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, 
has had one or more coalition 
governments, in several cases 
without any catastrophic effect. 
There is, however, a view that any 
instability and administrative failure 
caused by coalition politics ina 
State could always be brought to 
anend by placing the State under 
President's rule, followed by a fresh 
election; but that once the Union 
begins to have coalition govern- 
ments, the entire constitutional 
structure may be enfeebled. 


The Charan Singh Ministry was, 
no doubt, a coalition, but with the 
Lok Sabha dissolved, it was only 
a short-lived caretaker sort of inter- 
lude, from which no general conclu- 
sion can be drawn about the effect 
on our political institutions of a 
coalition formed under normal 
conditions, and worked for a long 
enough period. The Morarji 
ministry was, in essence, a coalition 
of severa] parties, but he had 


AA d 
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assumed office as the leader „of a 
single party, even though, hastily 
created within a flimsy frame, which 
could somehow hold together only 
for about two and a half years. 
(One wonders if a coalition, recog- 
nizing the imperatives of an open 
coalition, might not have proved 
less. fragile. than an arrangement in 
which behind the facade of a uni- 
fied party, its constituents preserved, 
and in some States even tried to 
strengthen their respective political 
positions.) 


- So, we do not have material 
based on actual experience for a 
judgement about the political and 
administrative consequences of a 
full-term coalition at the Centre. We 
have, no doubt, experience cf coali- 
tions in the States, and in other 
countries, both with a unitary and a 
federal system, and with proportio- 
nal representation, and the plurality 
System under which in order to win 
a candidate does not require a majo- 
rity of votes cast, 
highest number. For the rest, one 
can only take a view based on the 
way Indian politics has evolved, the 
composition and character of Indian 
society, and the interests and aspira- 


‘tións of its various segments. 


T... is widespread feeling in 
India that a coalition, per se, is un- 
desirable; and even when circum- 
stances ‘make it inescapable, it 
should be accepted as a transitory, 
evil necessity. What is this feeling 
based on? Well ?did not Disraeli say 
— may be more than a hundred 
years ago —, that ‘England does. not 


` love coalitions’? And do -not both 


politicians and political writers in 
Britain even at present disfavour 
coalitions? To quote Harold Wilson, 
*Peacetime coalitions invariably pro- 
duce fudged decisions where words 
mean more than actions, and the 
achievement of the lowest common 
denominator is regarded the highest 
act of coalition statesmanship. 
Moreover, an inter-party coalition 
produces — is sometimes designed 
to produce — a paralysis of opposi- 
tion. And when an important and 
self-conscious section of the country 
is denied effective parliamentary re- 
presentation, frustration leads to 
extra-parliamentary action. In any 
case, every party leader who forms 
a party-based government is the 


but only the ` 


head of a coalition. Every major 
party is itself a coalition," 


| e end to accept uncritically . 


political doctrines enunciatéd by the 
British, even if there are frequent 
deviations from those doctrines in 
Britain itself. Britain had had, during 
the second half of the 19tli century, 
coalition governments, ‚some of 
which worked well enough; and 


again during the period 1915 to 1945 ° 


it was ruled by coalitions-for some 
twenty years, of which only ten were 
war years (some of these were called 
national governments, which in fact 
are coalitions in which all the main 
parties participate). Ü 


Even apart from this,- would he 
experience of a homogeneous society 
with a unitary form of government 
hold good in a country: of our size 
and immense diversity, and- one with 
a federal system? Incidentally, one 
could:say from Indian experience 


that while it may be true that power’ 


corrupts here as elsewhere, it is pro- 
longed failure to have power or a 
share in it that tends to lead to 
direct or extraconstitutional action 
— which is the opposite of the view 
which Wilson has expressed. 


For historical reasons, we have 
been apt, and not always uncons- 
ciously, to be guided by: British 
institutions, doctrines and practices. 


The framers of our Constitution .. 


chose the plurality system of elec- 
tions to thé Lok Sabha ànd the 
State assemblies, and it does not 
appear that the Constituent Assem- 
bly even discussed the relative suita- 
bility, in our conditions, of this 
systém and any of the various 
systems of proportional representa- 
tion. The only relevant document 
readily available is a note of B. N. 
Rau, Adviser to the Constituent 
Assembly, on Systems of Represen- 
tation. 


` Rau mentioned the traditional 
Anglo-Saxon objections (the post- 
war experience of European demo- 
cracies was stilla matter of the 
future) to proportional representa- 
tion: constituencies under the system 
are unwieldy, as a result of which 
the expenses of candidates are very 
great and personal touch between 
the electors and their representatives 
is lost...and its effect on the party 
system is ‘particularly disastrous. 


=- 


. He proceeded to say that propor-~ 
tional representation gives birth to. : 
a multiplicity of parties, each being : 
wedded to one pet object or the - 


other, and they have no incentive to 
coalesce with other parties. Ina’ 


Cabinet formed with members, of : 


different parties there is no strong. 
bond; and so no clear-cut policies 
are evolved; legislation is ineffective 
and executive government is weak - 
and unstable. The system is not an 
integrating force compelling the 
smaller units to combine to form 


larger ones for the purpose. of” 


effective political action, and a 
country which has no strongly: 
developed two-party system, stands: 
particularly to lose under propor-^ 
tional representation. However, he: 
concluded with the'observation that 
the adoption of this system was a. 
necessity in the case of countries: 
with self-conscious racial or com- 
munal minorities. ' i 


Was'not India precisely such a: 
country when the Constitution was;. 
adopted, and does it not continue to 
be such a country? And how is it 
that the very situation which the 
plurality system is supposedly desig- 
ned, and was expected to avoid im 
India, has in fact arisen, and we have 
had all these years'a' plethora. 
of. parties, and practically every 
national and even some regional 
parties have split, some of them 


more than. once? The system of © 


representation is, however, not the 
subject of this article and we car 
leave this subject with the observa- 
tion that parties with only a mino- 
rity of votes polled, have been in 
power at the Centre and often also 
in.the States, and that the majority: 


of the electorate remains unrepresen- ` 


ted in the government. 


Es of the explanation for’ the 
multiplicity of parties lies in the ext- 
raordinary diversity of Indian society. 


and the differences, for historical 


reasons, in the nature and level of 
Social and cultural development. 
These have led to different political 
groupings, with their own aspira- 


tions and perception of interests and : 


in some cases, also of strong ideolo- 
gies. Hindu feeling has led to the 
birth of some parties, Muslim feeling 
to others; and the consciousness of 
Sikh identity to yet another. Ethnic 
feeling, combined with physical and 
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political isolation in the past has 
resulted in the growth of some local 
parties in the tribal areas in the 
northeast. À strong consciousness of 
a distinctive ethnic-cum cultural 
identity has led to the emergence of 
two regional parties in Tamil Nadu; 

and a deep-seated feeling of Kashmiri 
sub-nationality, recognized in a way 


by the Indian Constitution itself, has - 


sustained the National Conference. 


The Left parties, though all aiming 
at a socialist order, are, for various 


reasons, broadly divided between - 


those who subscribe to a Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, and those who 
believe in democratic socialism. 
Obviously, the adoption of the plura- 
lity system of voting has not had, 
and could not have had, the inte- 
grating effect envisaged by B.N. Rau; 
and the position is not likely to 
change in the foreseeable future. 
This has to be kept in mind in con- 
sidering possibilities of evolution of 
the two-party system and the alter- 
native of coalition governments. 


T.. central ground is occupied by 
the Indian National Congress, the 
Janata and its allies in the United 


Democratic Front, and the National. 


Democratic Alliance formed by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the Lok 
Dal. The mention of. BJP among the 


parties occupying the central ground ` 


requires some comment. It has been 
regarded in the past as a party repre- 
senting Hindu feeling; more recently 
as standing for Bharatiyata or identi- 
fication. with Indian heritage and 
cultural tradition from ancient times. 
However, by its constitution, it is 
committed to positive secularism, 
and its claim to be a secular party 
is, evidently, now accepted by the 
Lok Dal, which had made the Jana 
Sangh’s association with the RSS 
the main issue for breaking away 
from the Janata Party in 1979; and 
the break-away group calling itself 
Janata (Secular) to distinguish it 
from the main body. 


There is, of course, no immutabi- 
lity in politics; particularly in Indian 
politics. The DMK supported Indira 
Gandhi after the split in the Cong- 
ress in 1969, and Smt. Gandhi, in 
turn, did not set up candidates 
against the DMK at the 1971 Lok 
Sabha and Assembly elections. But 
there were turns of the political 


wheel; the DMK government having 
been dismissed in 1976, the party 
allied itself with the Janata in 1977, 
and the AIADMK with the Cong- 
ress; but in 1980 the alliances were 
reversed. 


‘To take yet another esain, 
Hazrat Abdul Shah Bukhari, the 
Imam of the Jama Masjid, a bitter 
critic of the, Congress during the 
1977 elections, became a supporter 
of the Congress Party led by Indira 
Gandhi during the 1980 elections. 
Neither commitment to secularism, 
nor to socialism of any hue, nor 
any concern for stable relationships 
has stood in the way of power shar- 
ing arrangements. There is no un- 
touchability in Indian politics, how- 
ever long lasiing 
may be in Indian society. To: politi- 
cal purists, 
appear reprehensible, but to a prag- 


matist it would appear to have value - 


as facilitating coalitions. 


i, there a practical possibility of 
a two-party system on national scale 
emerging from the central group of 
parties? The Indian National Cong- 
ress is already a national party, 
having been born out of the historic 
force of the nationalist struggle, and 
having long experience of function- 
ing as such. The other parties in 
this group now constituting the 
National Democratic Alliance and 
the United Democratic Front led by 
the Janata Party, having emerged out 
of a democratic struggle, have in 
their declared aims and objectives 


„ much in common. 


The BJP is ‘committed to further- 
ing national integration, democracy, 
positive secularism, Gandhian soci- 
alism, and value based politics’ and 
the party ‘stands for decentralization 
of economic and political power.’ 
The pledge a member of the party is 
to take includes a clause that he 


subscribes ‘to the concept of a Secu- 


lar State and Nation not based on 
religion.’ 


The Janata Party is ‘dedicated to 
the task of building up a secular and 
socialist State in India on Gandhian 
principles, drawing inspiration from 
.. traditions of our struggle for 
national independence and indivi- 
dual liberty’, and it ‘believes in a 
policy that ensures the decentraliza- 


M 


the phenomenon - 


such behaviour may ' 


tion of economic and political power 

. The aims and objects of the Lok 
Dalare identical with those of the 
Janata, except that they do not have 
the clause - akoni decentralization of 
power. 


. With so much in common.in the 
aims and objects of the three main 
parties forming the two combina- 


tions and the fact that they had 


united in 1977 for the restoration of 
full democratic rights, and'of the 
pre-Emergency provisions of the 
Constitution with some further 
strengthening, there should be no 
serious difficulty — theoretically — 


in their uniting to form a single- 


party once again. There may be no 
deep or irreconciliable differences 
among them, ideological or in broad 
approach to major issues. But there 


is more to politics than such con-. 


gruity: there are personal ambitions 
and personality clashes, particularly 
among the eminent and the ageing! 


This was well exemplified in 1977-79 


when these, rather than any policy 
differences, were the root cause of 
the break-up of the Janata Party. 


However, reverting to the theo- 
retical reasoning, a two-party system 
could emerge mainly from the cent- 
ral group of parties (including the 
Congress (I) which -together- had 
polled 78 per cent of the votes and 
won $83 per cent of the seats in the 
Lok Sabha in 1971, and 77 per cent 
of the votes and 80.57 per cent of 
the seats in 1980. This national pic- 
ture broadly held good also for 
many of the bigger States and Delhi. 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal remained multiparty States; 
but they contain less than a fourth 
of the country's total electorate. 


Horov, looking at the state of 


the parties, the development of a` 


two-party system does not appear 
very likely. With failure in most 
cases to hold organisational elec- 
tions, and  factionalism more 
rampant than in the past, the 
parties in the central group includ- 
ing the Congress (D) have not the 
structural strength necessary for a 
viable two-party system. In the 
National Democratic Alliance and 
the United Democratic Front, 
authority is too dispersed among 
the top leaders of their various 
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constituents for the formation of a 
united party. For these parties, any 


prospect of power would depend. 
on their willingness and ability to. 


form a credible coalition. 


The Indian National Congress 
. has had the advantage of the power- 
ful momentum acquired during the 
freedom struggle, and of.its pro- 
longed political ^ pre-eminence. 
Further, it continues to have a 
countrywide coverage. But it is in 
the nature of a momentum to 
exhaust itself if there is no fresh 
impetus; and, further, there has 
been too much , centralization of 


power for the health and vitality of 


its organs in the States. 


It is significant that at each of 
the last five elections, the INC's 
share of the votes has been appreci- 
ably lower than that in 1957; and 
its share of the poll in 1980 was 
one per cent lower than in 1971, 
with Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
still’ giving it notable support. 
Continued enjoyment of power, 
with a single short interruption, too, 
may be a debilitating circumstance. 
It also needs to be remembered that 
the Congress Party always won ona 
minority vote, the highest percentage 
attained by it being 47.4. It' could 
and did have a large majority iu the 
Lok Sabha (excépt in 1967) through 
the working of the ‘multiplier 
principle’, against a division of the 
opposition votes. 


hat then are the prospects of a 
two-party system resulting from the 
next eléction to the Lok Sabha, or 
of a single party or pre-election 
alliancé of parties winning a majority 
of seats? The psephologists already 
at work may provide part of the 
answer on the basis of opinion polls 
(though their answers, understand- 
ably, have the ambiguity of oracular 
pronouncements). Considering all 
the present circumstances, including 
the defeat in 1983 of the Congress 
in the Assembly elections in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka, the possi- 
bility of a single party or a pre- 
election alliance of parties not 
getting a majority cannot be ruled 
out. 


If a party or alliance of parties is 
not far short of a majority, there 
may be a minority government with 


the support, though without parti- 
cipation, of one or more regional or 
Left parties, as during the period 
following the split in the Congress 
in.1969..(A minority government 
has held office in Britain more than 
once). Or an attempt may be made 
to make up the shortage by bringing 
about defections, for which all those 
who have held power in the past 
have kept the door open by abstain- 
ing from enacting anti-defection 
legislation. 


In our conditions, a minority 
government can work even with a 
modicum of effectiveness only for a 
short period; and óne may hope 
that defections which have been 
freely resorted to in the States all 
these years would not be considered 
a permissible device for getting into 
office at the Centre. A coalition 
would be an honourable and wholly 
legitimate arrangement and, if form- 
ed on a sound basis, may prove to 
be far more durable. 


Tu were coalition governments 
in eight States after the 1967 .elec- 
tions; and in several cases one 
shortlived coalition was followed by 
another. In most cases, the coali- 
tions were unprincipled combina- 
tions formed under lure of office — 
and what -goes with it. - Bihar, to 
mention the most conspicuous case, 
had nine coalition governments dur- 
ing the next_five years; and the first 
of these included parties as disparate 
as the CPI and the Jana Sangh, with 


the support, without participation, 


even of the CPI(M) and the Swatan- 
tra Party: x 

In West Bengal, the first coalition 
comprised 14 parties, and was 
headed by Ajoy Mukherjee, the 
leader of a splintered Congress 
group. This was an odd enough 
arrangement, but what happened 
during the next coalition government 
formed in 1969 after a fresh elec- 
tion, and headed again by Ajoy 
Mukherjee, was utterly bizarre. 
Mukherjee publicly declared that 
there was no civilized government in 
West Bengal; he launched a civil 
resistance movement against his own 
government and went on a fast. He 
was later assaulted and subjected to 
a gherao by members of the CPM 


.— the largest party in the coalition 


— with the police as silent specta- 


tors! Soon after, Mukherjee resigned 
leading to the dissolution of the 
Ministry and President’s rule. 


Y ith such instances of the work- 
ing of coalition governments in mind, 
one may be disposed to view with 
anxiety the possibility of a coalition 
government at the Centre; and the 
events leading to the disintegration 
of the Janata Ministry in 1979 may 
well deepen the anxiety. But this is 
only part of the picture. Freedom 
to defect with impunity, to enlarge 
the size of a ministry without any 
limit, and to accommodate many 
others in numerous other offices of 
profit, aggravated the situation and 
led to the breakup of some of the 
coalitions and their replacement by 
others. Moves to curb defections 
and to limit the size of ministries 
made, during the late sixties failed 
and have not progressed till now. 1t 
is a sad reflection on the working of 
our political system that there 
should be lack of will to purge the 
system even of such gross evils. 


Be that as it may, it would be ' 
well to remember that not all coali- ` 


tions failed to work smoothly or 
effectively. The two successive coali- 


tions led by Achuta Menon of the’ 


CPI held office for about 6 years 
and they worked not only efficiently 
and smoothly but also creatively. 
This case, as also the present coali- 
tion government in Kerala, shows 
that Indian political parties have not 
such doctrinaire fixations that they 
cannot enter into a pragmatic 
arrangement when 
circumstances, and operate the 
arrangement for a long enough 
period through mutual accommoda- 
tion. The Swatantra Party-Jan 
Congress coalition in Orissa, led by 
R.N. Singh Deo provides another 
example of a sound and stable coali- 
tion. The two parties had fought the 
1967 elections as allies, and had 
agreed policies and agenda of action: 
and the coalition lasted for about 4 
years. 


In more recent years the two suc- 


cessive Left Front governments in 
West Bengal and Tripura, the second 
one in each case formed after fresh 
elections, have on the whole worked 
smoothly and in a purposive manner 
in spite of occasional stresses bet- 
ween some of the partners in West 


required by . 
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. coalition has 


Bengal. There has been a core of 
- ideological congruence and an agr- 
eed programme of work; and the 
prominent position of the Chief 
Minister, drawn from the CPM, has 
not been questioned in either of the 
two States. These cases show that if 
certain conditions are met, a coali- 
tion can be durable and work well; 
and that it can win a fresh mandate 
from the electorate. 


I, the democratic countries on the 
, continent, of Europe, with their sys- 

tem of proportional representation, 
been the normal 
arrangement and single party govern- 
ment the exception. France and West 
Germany, among others, have had, 
and have even today, coalition 
governments, and they have not only 
had political stability but have made 
notable economic progress. West 
Germany in fact, had in 1966-69, 
what is known as the 'grand alliance’ 
of Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, -the two main, usually 
competing, parties in the country. 
Even Italy, in spite of frequent 
changes in the coinposition of its 
coalition government has had a very 
high rate of growth. In Japan, too, 
the Liberal Democratic party which 


has held a dominant position: with-, > 


out any interruption, has had an: 


alliance with a small party, the New: 


Liberal Club. 


: However, the most remarkable 


case is that of Switzerland which, ` 


since 1959, has always had a coalition 
in its Federal Council, (correspond- 
"ing to the cabinet elsewhere), with its 
composition determined by a fixed 
formula: two members drawn from 
each of the three major parties, and 
one from a smaller party. And Swit- 
zérland has had exemplary political 
and. economic stability, with the 
highest per capita income in the 
world with the exception only of 
three oil rich middle-east countries. 
-As already mentioned, even Britain, 
commonly regarded as the classic 
‘land of two-party system, had coali- 
tions during a major part ofthe 
period 1915-1945. 


:-If. the majority of democratic 
countries with coalition governments 
ean have basic stability and.make 
progress — in some cases specta- 
cular progress — is there any special 
reason for. viewing with apprehen- 


sion the prospect ofa coalition at 
the national level in India? Would a 
coalition oftwo or more parties in 
the Lok Sabha necessarily work less 
efficiently and be less capable of 
dealing with major national pro- 
lems than a single party government 
(which going by ‘past experience, 


will always have won its majority in . 


the House on a minority of the votes 
polled)? 


It needs to be remembered that 


during the first few -years following 
Independence, the Central cabinet 
included persons who were members 
of political parties other than the 
Congress: Shyama Prasad Mukharji, 
B.R. Ambedkar, Baldev Singh and 


Shanmukham Chetty. And there’ 


were others, John Mathai, C.H. 
Bhabba, Gopalaswami Ayyangar and 
C.D. Deshmukh who had no politi- 
cal affiliations but were brought into 
the cabinet because of their abilities 
and experience in other fields. The 
capability of these cabinets to deal 
with major political and govern- 


mental problems was enhanced, not. 


reduced by the inclusion of leaders 
of other political parties or persons 
with high talent and experience. 


Ti. performance of,these com- 


posite cabinets does not support the 
viéw that only a single party govern- 
ment can have cohesion, or func- 
tion effectively, and thata coalition 
government cannot. It is not com- 
plete identity of views even on 
major issues, but a willingness to 
work together for achieving certain 
agreed objectives, .that is essential. 
There were wide differences between 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabhbhai 
Patel about social and economic 
policies and on important political 
questions, and yet working together 
they produced optimal results in 
achieving major national goals. 
With the absence of either of them 
from the cabinet during -the crucial 
period following Independence, it is 
doubtful if the conduct ‘of national 
affairs would have béen as sound 
and balanced as it was. 


Later, V.K. Krishna. Menon, an 
avowed socialist (and perhaps a 
Marxist) and S.K. Patil, a firm 
believer in free enterprise, function- 
ed as members of the same cabinet 
for a number of years. A frank 
expression and full discussion of 


differing, even divergent views in a 
cabinet may result in sounder deci- 
sions than-a predetermined chorus 


. of uncritical assent. The merits of a 


single party government, . and- the 
weaknesses of any kind of coalition, 
are apt to be overestimated. There 
is value -in ‘creative tension’ in 
policy and decision making. 


I, might be considered - uttérly 
naive and conclusive ,evidence of 
political illiteracy if one were to 
suggest that in the present situation 


_ the country's interest could be best 


served by a national government in 
which all the major parties would 
assume ‘responsibility for dealing 
with complex and delicate national 
problems which have defied solution, 
partly because of the way party 
politics operates. In any case, it is 
arguable that coalition governments 
at the Centre, involving sharing of 
governmental responsibility, might 
have led to greater harmonization 
of diverse ‘interests and prevented 
some of the acute conflicts that have 
arisen in certain parts of the country 
from time to time, or the présent 
distrust and misunderstanding 'bet- 
ween some of the States’ and the 
Centre. 


For instance, with the DMK 
represented in. the Central cabinet 
the language issue might not ‘have 
assumed the acute form it did in the 
mid-sixties. The fact that an Akali 
leader waè a member of the Janata 
cabinet, and the Akali Party in turn 
had taken the Janata Party as its 
partner' in the State government, 
may have been an important reason 
why the present Akali agitation 
started only later. Governmental 
responsibility has a moderating in- 
fluence for the reason, among others, 


- that those in government have full 


knowledge of the constraints on 
decision making. Opposition parties 
are generally wary of. giving un- 
equivocal support to government, 
and thus sharing responsibility with- 
out sharing power. _ 


"The extraordinary chain of poli- 
tical events of the seventies.had a 
traumatic effect all round: it brought 
about a qualitative change in inter- 
party relations and left a legacy of 
distrust and ill-feeling. Inter-party 
relations may not get into a, healthy 
state, making genuine consensus 
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even on major national issues, 
achievable, without the . parties 
working together in government at 


, least for a term. But no party. or 


pre-election combination of parties 
which is in a position to form a 
government by itself would be will- 
ing to share power; and a. coalition 
with one or two smaller; or regional 
parties, would not change the posi- 
tion basically except in the relations 
between the coalescing parties. 


£a 


T. Rajya Sabha constituted by 
proportional -representation can, in 
certain circumstances, have some 
moderating effect on the confronta- 
tional attitude between the party in 
power and the opposition. But the 
opposition in our system has far 
smaller influence on governmental 
decisions and legislation than it has, 
for instance, in the US federal gov- 
ernment. The Congress in the USA 
has a great deal of independent 
power; and every now and then the 
party to which the President belongs 
does not have a majority in one or 
both Houses. The Congress has 
bipartisan committees and there is 
continuous give and take between 


the two parties. 


Should the distribution of seats in 
the Lok Sabha be such as to make 
a coalition inescapable, what are the 
sort of problems that could arise? 
To begin with, if a pre-election 
alliance of parties wins a majority, 
they should be able to form a coali- 
tion government without difficulty, 
having the benefit of a mandate from 
the electorate, and the coalition may 
work well and prove durable. The 
instances of the Swatantra-Jan 


.Congress coalition in Orissa, the 


Achuta Menon government in 
Kerala and the Left-front govern- 
ments in West Bengal and Papue 
support this view. 


However, if the head of the gov- 
ernment does not belong to the 
largest party in the coalition, and is 
yet unwilling to function somewhat 
as an effective chairman of the cabi- 
net, relying more on exercise of 
influence and persuasion than of 
authority, difficulties may arise, as 
happened with the Thanu Pillai gov- 
ernment in the early . sixties, the 
second Ajay Mukherjee government, 
and the Congress-BKD coalition 
headed by Charan Singh in 1970, 


The facts about all these coalitions 
are well known, but some facts 
about the Thanu Pillai ministry need 
to be mentioned. It was a PSP-Cong- 


‘ ress coalition in which the Congress 


had far greater strength than the 
PSP. Pillai was, however, exercising 
the same extensive powers which 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad had exercis- 
ed earlier as the Communist Party 
Chief Minister; and many matters, 


' which in other States required cabi- 


net decision were being decided by 
Pilai. He did not accept that he 
could not exercise the centralized 
powers of a Communist Chief Minis- 
ter without offending the major 
partner in the coalition. This was 
among the reasons that created an 
impasse, requiring Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, then Home Minister, to visit 
Trivandrum. Pillai sought a way out 
by privately offering to him 'to serve 
the country in some other capacity', 
and Shastri correctly took this to be 
a desire for a governorship. Soon 
after Pillai was appointed Governor 
of Punjab. (The common belief that 
it was Shastri who had- tempted 
Pillai with an offer of governorship 
is not correct). 


E... when the head of government 
belongs to the largest party in a 
coalition there are more sensitive 
problems than in a single party. gov- 
ernment about distribution of port- 
folios, ranking and conduct of 


. business generally, and they call for 


fairness and imaginative handling 
on the part of the leader, and a 
spirit of accommodation on all sides. 
The wartime coalition in Britain 
provides an example of such handl- 
ing. Churchill concentrated his ener- 
gies.upon war strategy and the vital 
relationship with the United States, 
and while keeping himself fully 
informed left other affairs, including 
economic mobilisation for the war, 
largely to the Labour Ministers. 


Going through the ‘Transfer of 
Power Documents’ one is struck by 
the fact that it was Attlee, the Depu- 
ty Prime Minister, who usually pre- 
sided over the India Committee of 
the cabinet. A coalition in India may 
not work smoothly unless theré'is a 
fair distribution of. power (and 
patronage! among the parties, and 
they are kept fully in the picture 
about all important matters through 


representation on the various cabi- 
net committees and other devices. 


However, While centralization of 
-power in the head of government 
can put a severe strain on a coali- 
tion, there can also be the opposite 
kind of malfunctioning. In one of 
the morth-eastern States a coalition 
cabinet of three regional parties 
functioned, in effect, as three sub- 
cabinets, destroying the principle of 
joint responsibility of the cabinet 


and making adoption of a common ' 


policy or integratéd administration 
impossible. The coalition had a short 
life. 


Ia are one or two other points : 


about coalition formation ‘which 
deserve passing mention. Does the 
person who is to head a coalition 
have the right to veto the nominees 
of another party for ministerial 
offices; or is he bound to accept 
them, subject to the limit of the 
agreed numbers? There was a case in 
which a coalition agreed upon could 
not materialize because the Chief 
Minister refused to accept the nomi- 
nees of the other party for what were 
essentially personal reasons, rather 
than any valid grounds of public 
interest. “As a rule, a coalescing 
party’s choice has to be accepted. 


Does constitutional or political 
propriety require that the head of a 
coalition ministry should resign if 
any of the original partners with- 
draws? There is the case of Churchill 
resigning in 1945 when the Labour 
Party refused to go to the polls as 
coalition partners and seeking a 
commission from the monarch to 


form a new government, though he. 


had a large majority even on the 
withdrawal of the Labour Party. To 
avoid an acrimonious controversy, 
involving even the Head of State, 
there could be a general agreement 
in advance to follow the British 
precedent. 


In the present state of political 
values and wisdom, the formation 
of a coalition government out of 
choice rather than absolute necessity, 
is obviously beyond the realm of 
practical possibility. But a coalition 
government, if it has to be formed 
would not be a calamity; it might in 


fact serve the country’s wider inte- : 


rests better at this juncture, 
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THE first coalition government to 
be formed in any State of India was 
the Congress-led anti-Communist 
Government in Kerala 24 years ago. 
Never since then.has that State had 
single-party governments, except for 
the short two-year period when the 
Congress as the leader of the anti- 
Communist coalition of 1960 eased 
its electoral allies out in 1962 to 
form its own single-party govern- 
ment in place of the earlier coalition. 


It is therefore amusing that the 
Youth Congress of that State should 
now solemnly adopt a resolution 
pledging itself to the policy of creat- 
ing conditions in which the present 
Congress(I)-led coalition will be 
replaced by a single-party Cong- 
ress(I) Government. Their all-India 
leader, Rajiv Gandhi, however put 
his foot down on the, proposal, 
pointing out that the present coali- 
tion should continue in order that 
the CPI(M) may be kept out. 


The question before the Cong- 
ress(I) High Command today is not 
whether the coalition in Kerala 
should continue, but whether the 
single-party governments in other 
States and at the Centre can conti- 
nue. It is well-known that neither 
the Congress(l) nor the AIADMK in 
Tamilnadu can continue to get into 


or remain in power unless they forge 
an alliance. It is equally well-known 
that the Congress(I) leaders tried to 
have an electoral understanding with 
the National Conference in Jammu 
and Kashmir; they did not succeed 
only because the two parties could 
not agree on terms. Even at the 
Centre, the question has sharply 
been posed whether the Congress(I) 
would be able to repeat its perfor- 
mance of 1980, or whether it will 
have to secure allies in order to 
avoid the earlier 1977 fate. 


The politics of coalitions and 
coalition governments having thus 
come to stay, furious debates are 
going on whether efforts should not 
be made to reverse the trend and 
create conditions in which the single- 
party governments of the 'good old 
days' can be brought back. Among 
those who answer 'yes', some think 
that the present is an undesirable 
state of affairs; everything should be 
done to develop the two-party system 
under which the ruling party will be 
replaced not by a coalition but by 
another strong party. This, however, 
is considered by others as impractic- 
able, since the multi-party system 
has come to stay in our country; 
efforts should in fact be made to 
provide some ground rules which 


would ensure the smooth functioning 
of coalitions and their governments. 
Anti-defection legislations, their 
strict enforcement, the laying down 
of certain rules to; be observed by 
those who enter into coalitions — 
these.are some of the suggestions 
made in this context. 

These two points of view have the 
common failing that they do not 
see the political back-ground against 
which coalition politics emerged, 
namely, the disintegration of the 
ruling party without any other party 
having grown „strong enough to re- 
place it. Try as we:may, the disin- ` 
tegration of the ruling party cannot 
be prevented, nor can the müch- 
'talked-of two party system be artifi- 
cially created. 


T. beginning of coalition politics 
in our country should be traced to 
the general elections of 1952 when 
the Congress Party was reduced to a 
minority in the newly-elected legis- 
latures of three States—Travancore- 
Cochin, Madras and PEPSU; in each 
of the three States “there was a 
United Front of parties which jointly 
fought and secured an absolute 
majority of seats. The formation of 
a non-Congress government was pre- 
vented only because the ruling party 
could, using the authority of the 


- "heads of States in Travancore-Cochin 
' and Madras who called upon the 


Congress Party to form the Ministry, 
enabling it to organise defections 
from the Opposition. Even this 
could not be dore in PEPSU where 
therefore the victorious coalition had 
to be allowed to form its govern- 
ment, though it fell after a few 
months. 


All the- subsequent developments 
—the formation of the Communist 
Government in Kerala in 1957, fol- 
lowed by its toppling and then the 
formation of the first coalition gov- 
ernment in that State; the defeat of 
the Congress in eight States in 1967, 
leading to the formation of coalition 
governments in all of them except in 
Tamilnadu where a single-party non- 
Congress Government was formed; 
toppling of all the non-Congress 
governments except that of Tamil- 
nadu etc.—show.that what began in 
Kerala was repeating itself all over 
the country. The subsequent deve- 
lopment of 1977 was the extension 


‘them as occasion may 
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to allindia politics of what bap- 
pened in several States earlier. 


Why did this happen—this is the 
question which should be answered 
by all students of politics in the 
country. This however is precisely 
the question which is not even posed, 
not to speak of answered, by those 


who hold the two» points ‘of view . 


referred to above. 
4 


T.. question however was ans- 
wered in :one way by Mahatma 


Gandhi in the draft constitution of. 


are-organised Congress written by 
him 'a few hours before he was shot 
to death. Hestated as follows in 
that document which is known as 
his ‘last will and testament.’ ‘The 
Congress, in its present shape and 
form, as a propaganda vehicle and a 
parliamentary machine, has out- 
lived its use. India has still to at- 
tain social, moral and economic in- 
dependence in terms of India’s seven 
hundred thousand villages, as dis- 
tinguished from its cities and towns. 


"The struggle for the ascendancy of 


civil over military 'power is bound 
to take place in India's progress to- 
wards its democratic goal. The 
Congress must be kept out of un- 
healthy competition with the political 
parties and communal bodies. For 
these and other similar reasons, the 
All-India Congress Committee- re- 
solves to.disband the existing. Cong- 
ress organisation and flower into a 
Lok Sewak Sangh under the follow- 
ing rules with the power to alter 
demand.’ 
(Tendulkar, Zhe Mahatma, Vol-7, 
Page.342, emphasis added)... . 


One of the reasons which promp- 
ted the Mahatma to make the above 
suggestion was the growing corrup- 
tion among Congress leaders at all 
levels. A year and a half earlier, in 
July 1946; he had written a note 
under the title 'a tragic pheno- 
menon’: ‘My post contains so many 
letters from persons who want to 
be in the Constituent Assembly that 
it frightens me into the suspicion 
that if these letters are an indication 


. of the general feeling, the intelli- 


gentsia is more anxious about per- 
sonal aggrandizement than about 
India's independence ... I write this 
more to draw attention to the disease 
of which these applications are a 
sign than to warn my correspondents 


- own personal ends than serve the 


against building any expectations of 
my intervention’ (Vol. 7, p. 186). 


The Mahatma was thus clear that, 
with the attainment of Independence, 
the Congress ceased to be that fight- 
ing organisation of the people which¢ 
it was during the years of freedom 
struggle. No more do the top and 
middle Jeaders of the party consti- 
tute that band of selfless, devoted | 
servants of the people which they 
were when the party was fighting for 
freedom. Those who stood at the 
head of the organisation have now 
become more anxious to serve their 


we 


people from the positions of autho- 
rity they occupy in the ruling party. 


The advice given by the Mahatma 
was, naturally, rejected by the Cong- 
ress leaders. They. could not under- 
stand why the party, which was 
formed with the specific propose of 
securing power from the foreign 
rulers should refrain from using it 
when their main objective was 
actually attained. All the mecha- 
nisms that had been set up during 
thé days of struggle for freedom — 
the Working Committee’ and the 
parliamentary board at the top, the 
provincial, district and local com- 
mittees, central and provincial legis- 


.lature parties etc. — continued after 


August 15, 1947 to function as 
before. The only change was that 
the ‘high command’ was no more of 
a fighting army but of the adminis- 
tration of the country. 


T. result of their rejection of 
Gandhi's last advice was not exactly 
what he had apprehended. The 
Congress was, to begin with, not 
‘involved in unhealthy competition 
with the. Political parties and com- 
munal bodies,’ as was feared by the 
Mahatma. Still more serious deve- 
lopments, however, overtook the 
once-fighting anti-imperialist organi- 
sation, i.e., unhealthy competition', 
among the leaders of the party from 
top to bottom. 


-This had in fact been or by the 
Mahatma himself in an earlier article. 
(July 1946) in which he referred to 
*the intelligentsia being more anxious 
about personal aggrandizement than 
about India's Independence.’ This 
became serious enough for the entire 
organisation to be affected, not 
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excluding the top. It led to several 
splits in the party, so that there are 
today half-a-dozen parties, each 
claiming to, be “the real Congress’. 
Its beginnings, however, go back to 
the early post-independence years: 


Within three months of the Cong- 
ress transforming itself from the 
fighting party of the people into the 
ruling party, a crisis broke out in the 
top leadership of the organisation. 
At the very first meeting of the 
AICC held after the attainment of 
independence, President Kripalani 
tendered this resignation in protest 
against the fact that the leaders of 
the party, Prime Minister Nehru and 
Deputy Prime Minister.Patel, were 
ignoring him as Congress President. 
Kripalani revealed to the meeting 


. that Gandhi whom he consulted felt 
` that, in the circumstances, his resig- 
' nation was justified. . 


This particular crisis blew over 
with the induction of Rajendra 
Prasad , in place 
Gandhi's biographer, Tendulkar, 
who related the above story says that 
Gandhi knew of the friction between 
Sardar Patel and Nehru. ‘It worried 
him. He, wanted them to hold 
together.’ In fact, during the few 
hours left before he was shot dead, 
Gandhi was trying to bring the two 
leaders together; he fell to the assas- 
sin’s bullet before he could complete 


` this job. 


I: subsequent development of 
the conflict at the top between Nehru 
and Patel culminated in the first 
post-independence split of the Cong- 
ress Party. The reference here is to 
the revolt-of the leadership repre- 
sented by Acharya Kripalani who, 
together with a number of like- 
minded Congressmen all over the 
country, formed the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party, adopting the stand of 
opposition to the Congress. They 
joined hands with the other opposi- 
tion parties, including the Commu- 
nists, in contesting the first general 
elections under the republican consti- 
tution E to defeat the Cong- 


ress. 


This played a big role in reducing 
the Congress to a minority in the 
legislatures of Travancore-Cochin 
and Madras about which reference 
was made in the beginning para- 


of Kripalani.- 


graphs of this article. Among the 
rebel Congressmen who joined 
Kripalani in this first ever struggle 
between a section of well-known 
Congressmen and the leadership of 
the party, were such veterans as 
Andhra’s Prakasam, Kerala’s Kelap- 
pan and a large number of others in 
all States. 


Ta did not signify the beginning 
of a continuous flow of leaders and 
ranks from the Congress to the 
opposition. Many who 
Kripalani first, later on went back to 
the Congress. It, however, was the 
beginning of a process. through 
which the- Congress became only 
one of the political:parties in the 
country, though thé biggest and the 
most powerful. 


This was welcomed by all the 
opposition parties, because it 
brought into the forefront the 
possibility of ending the state of 
affairs in which the Congress con- 


tinued to be the dominant and. 
therefore the ruling party. A section 


within the opposition as wellas the 
ruling party thought that this would 
develop into a two-party system in 
which the people could choose 
between more or less equally strong 
political parties between whom there 
would be a continuous change of 
position — from the ruling party to 
the opposition and vice versa. 


Within the opposition itself, there 
were the Left parties (of whom the 
Communist Party was the strongest) 
who saw in this new phenomenon a 
new opportunity to develop the 
independent strength of the work- 
ing people united in their fighting 
mass organisations. Although a 
negligible force in the country as a 
whole, the leftists were. a force to 
reckon with. In the States of Travan- 
core-Cochin and Madras, the Left 
parties were stronger than any other, 
opposition party; 
came very close to realising the 
objective of putting an end to the 
Congress monopoly of power. 


As opposed to the Left were a large 
number of parties. which opposed 
the Congress from the Right. Many. 
of them were frankly communal, 
casteist or narrowly regional parties; 
others however weré national and 
secular but with a rightist outlook 


joined 


they therefore. 


on économic and political questions. 
While the Left were relatively strong 
and stood at the head of the opposi- 
tion in the legislatures of Travan- 
core-Cochin, Madras, Hyderabad, 
and Bengal as well as in the Central 

. Parliament, the Right opposition 
parties dominated the legislatures of 
most northern States. While having 
the same objective of defeating the 
Congress and ending its monopoly 
of power, the Right and the Left 
contingents of the opposition diffe- 
red from each other in their basic 
outlook on the social, cultural, 
economic and political situation in 
the country. 


These conflicts between the Right 

and the Left opposition helped the 
Congress in maintaining themselves 
in power. There was therefore 
realisation that the entire opposition 
should unite itself. ‘All-in unity of 
the opposition was considered a 
'desirable objective. This, however, 
remained a pious desire because of 
serious ideological and policy 
differences between the Right and 
Left segments of the opposition and 
temperamental, differences among 
party leaders. 


It should be noted that in no ' 


election since 1952 was the Congress 
voted to power at the Centre with a 
majority of votes polled in the entire. 
country. Polling between 50 and 40 : 
per cent of the. votes, it secured” 


overwhelming majority of seats in' 


all. the elections for Parliament 
except, in 1977 (when, as is known, 

: it lost a’ majority of seats as well). 
What happened at the Centre in 
1977, however, had earlier happened 
in Kerala in 1957, in 9 States in 
1967 and so on. There are today 
6 non-Congress(I) State govern- 
ments; in none of them is the Cong- 
ress in a position to secure a: majo- 
rity of seats, not to speak of a 
majority of.votes on its own. It is in 
need of electoral alliances and coali- 
tion governments. 


Í, this all-India political situation 
in which neither the Congress nor 
any other political party can single- 
handedly win general elections either 
at the all-India level or in States, 
?everybody is obliged to adopt the 
‘politics of coalition. The Congress 
"adopted. it as noted in the beginning 
of this article, for the first time in 
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Kerala where it was replaced by the 
Communist Party. It could over- 
throw the Communist Government 
and defeat the Communist Party. in 
elections that followed because it 
was able to knock together an 
alliance of anti-communist parties. 
However, when the anti-communist 
front broke up and an alliance of 
non-Congress parties was formed in 
1967, the Congress was given a 
crushing defeat. 


A, the all-India level too, 1967 
saw the defeat of the Congress and 
the formation of non-Congress gov- 
ernments in several States. Electoral 


victories and defeats of all political x 


parties have thus become dependent 
on the alliances that parties are able 
.to knock together. The BJP which 
for a time had. the ambition of 
becoming the single-party national 
alternative to the Congress(I).has of 
late been aspiring to emerge as the 
leader of the ‘non-Communist 
oppositions’, while the Janata-led 
United Front is co-operating with 
all the Left parties. The Congress(I) 
is trying to woo as many other' 
parties out of the Left and the 
combinations led respectively by the- 
BJP and the Janata. 


We communists however do not 
take electoral considerations alone 


" when we adopt the politics of coali- 


tion, or united front. The socio- 
economic conditions and the rela- 
tions of class forces in the country 
do in our opinion make it necessary 
that the socio-political forces repre- 
f senting the toilers adopt the politics 
'of united front. The CPI(M) for 
its part has pledged itself to “unite 
, with all the patriotic forces of the 
nation, i.e., those who are interested 
in sweeping away all the remnants 
of pre-capitalist society; in carrying 
out the agrarian revolution in a 
thorough manner and in . the 
interests of the peasantry; in elimi- 
nating all traces of foreign capital; 
and in removing all obstacles in the - 
path of radical reconstructions .of 
Indian economy, social life and 
culture’ (Party programme adopted 
in 1964). 


In building such a broad united 
front, of course, the struggle on the 
electoral front is important. Our pro- 
gramme in fact enjoins on the party 

- the duty of trying to win majorities 


» 


in ds many States as possible and . 


forming governments if the alliance 
of progressive forces wins a majo- 
rity. In today's context we are doing 
everything possible for the electoral 
unity of-all those who are prepared 
to fight the-authoritarian.moves of 


the ruling party, to defend- the ` 


interests of the working people as 
against those of the exploiting.classes 
and in -foiling the game of those 


who are out to disrupt the unity of . 


the nation on casteist, communal 
and other sectarian considerations. 


The electoral front, however, is 
not the sole arena of struggle. The 
party programme draws attention to 
' the possibilities as well as limitations 
of the electoral struggle and the for- 
mation of: coalition governments, 
directing the partycto subordinate 
the electoral and legislative’ work to 
the ideological, political and organi- 
sational activities which alone will 
so unite the overwhelming majority 
of the people on a programme which 
will take the country towards 
people's democracy and socialism. 


C us politics is thus a means ` 


not to get into the seats of power in 


«the States or at the Centre through 
"parliamentary manoeuvres but to 
strengthen the unity" of the people. 
`The forging of électoral alliances 


and formation of coalition govern- 
ments are. therefore governed by the 
main condition that our party, its 
Left and democratic allies and the 
fighting organisations of the working 
people have the freedom to organise 
independently for the realisation of 
the immediate and ultimate demands 
of the working people. 


This independent ‘united action 
has of late been developing fast and 
has now crystalised itself in (a) the 
struggle for peace and against war 
on which several opposition parties 
came together and decided to hold 


~ an all-India convention at Delhi on 


March 8 & 9; (b) the coming together 
of 17 opposition parties which have 
jointly formulated an 11-point char- 
ter of economie demands; they are 
also jointly fighting the Congress(1). 


moves to topple the non-Congress(I), 


State Governments; and (c) The Na- 
tional Campaign committee which 
includes all the Central Trade Union 
organisations except the Congress(I)- 
led INTUC 


The campaigns and struggles 
organised on these three issues will 
speed up the unification of Left and 
democratic forces which will help 


‘the struggle for democracy and 


social advance in India and peace in 
the world. : 


O. party is striving to develop 
these and all other forms of parlia- 
mentary and extra-parliamentary 
struggles to mobilise the people 
around the programme of Left and 
democratic front which was spelt 
out as follows in the political resolu- 
tion of our 11th Congress. 


Fight against the forces of 
Nd E cm against the plans 
for a presidential form of govern- 
ment, against subordination of the 


judiciary to the executive, for the - 


withdrawal of the NSA and ESMA, 


for democratic reforms and amend- . 


ments to the.Constitution as sug- 
gested in the broad platform. Defend 
the Left-led governments from the 
attacks launched on them. 


2. Fresh constitutional provision 
to expand the powers of the States 
and guarantee their autonomy. Resi- 
duary powers should be with the 
States. Articles 356 to 360 of the 
Constitution dealing with President's 
rule in States to be deleted. 


3. Basic changes in ‘the Constitu- 
tion to eliminate the grip of the big 
bourgeois-landlord classes over the 
State and power of the bureaucracy, 
provisioa to keep the fundamental 
rights of the people beyond the mis- 


-chief of the government or the ruling 


party. 


4. Inclusion of the right to work 
and education as a fundamental 
right in the Constitution. 


5. For abolition of landlordism, 
for enactment of radical land reform 
measures ensuring land to the agri- 
cultural labourers and to the.poor 


peasants gratis, for cancellation of . 
. debts of agricultural workers and 


poor  peasants, for anti-eviction 
measures; guaranteed fair prices for 
peasants' produce; supply of cheap 
credit and subsidised inputs to the 
mass of the peasantry. 


E. For planned and independent 
development of the national eco- 


- 
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:foreign monopoly concerns, 
'diate moratorium on foreign debt 


homy free from foreign influence. 
Increased role for the public sector. 


7. For a consistent struggle against 


‘compromise with the World Bank, 


against invitation to multinationals, 
and other policies which lead to the 
economic dependence of the country, 
the demand for nationalisation of 
imme- 


payments, opposition to all steps 
which facilitate the penetration of 
the World Bank and foreign mono- 
poly capital in our country and 
against the conditions imposed by 
the IMF, 


8. For nationalisation of Indian 
monopoly concerns. 


9. For a just and equitable 
incomes-and-wages policy based on 
provision of- minimum conditions 
like need-based income to the mass 
of. people and reduction of the 
monstrous disparity in the incomes 
of the big capitalists and landlords 
and the mass of people. 


. 10. Against inflation, deficit 
financing and heavy taxation and 
high prices, for drastic reduction of 
prices of necessities and their 


guaranteed distribution, nationali-. 


sation of the wholesale trade in 
necessaries. 


11. For guaranteed fair wage for 
the agricultural labourers; pensions 
for aged agricultural workers and 
poor peasants and the semi-prolet- 
ariat and liberal provision for cheap 
credit and consumption loans; for 
adequate educational facilities for 
them. 


12.. For a massive plan for full 
employment to the rural unemployed 
and, pending it, unemployment re- 
lief. 


13. For need based minimum 
wage for the working class, against 
wage-freeze, lock-outs, lay-offs and 
closures of mills, for taking over all 
closed mills and concerns, for full 
trade union rights, for full democra- 
tic rights to central and State govern- 
ment employees, abolition of the 


police verification system, against all 


anti working-class legislations, for 
jobs for all, and, pending employ- 
ment, relief to the unemployed, 
against introduction of automation 


and other measures aggravating un- 
employment. 


14. For immediate introduction 
of free education up to the second- 
ary stage in all States. Provision of 
hostel facilities and full scholarships 
for all needy students; : special atten- 
tion to the requirements of Schedul- 
ed Tribe and Scheduled Caste 
students; right of students to be re- 
presented in academic bodies for 


thorough going reforms. Equal rights’ 


to all languages and linguistic 
groups, for a democratic language 
policy ensuring instruction in the 
mother-tongue at all levels of educa- 
tion and promoting the cultural deve- 
lopment of all - nationalities, minor- 
ities and ethnic groups. 


16. For radical changes in educa- 
tion making it democratic, secular 
and scientific. 


16. For drastic steps against those 
who indulge in outrages against the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes; for im- 
mediate steps to put an end to the 
economic and social oppression of 
these people by landlords, contrac- 
tors, and restoration of lands siezed 
by them; for reservation of jobs and 
special facilities in matters of educa- 
tion and economic advance. 


17. For safeguarding the rights 
of. Muslim minorities; against any 
discrimination in employment in 
government services and in educa- 
tional institutions and against Urdu; 
for fighting the communal poison 
being spread by both Hindu and 
Muslim communalists. 


18. Equal wage; status and op- 
portunities for women. 


19. Areas where there ‘is a pre- 
ponderance of tribal population 
should be declared as scheduled 
areas and there should be constitu- 
tional provision for conferring re- 


gional autonomy in such compact , 


tribal areas so that there may be re- 
gional governments within the States 
concerned to look after the econo- 
mic, political, cultural and linguistic 
development of the tribal adivasis, 
and full economic assistance may be 
provided for removing their back- 
wardness. ^: 


Inclusion of the Nepali and Meitei 
languages in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution; necessary constitu- 


tional changes for a Nepali-speaking , 
district with regional autonomy 
within the State of West Bengal. 


20. The Left and. democratic 
forces fight all divisive and secess- 
ionist forces which undermine 
national unity. 


21. The Left and democratic forces 
rouse the people against the imperi- 
alist plans to divide and disintegrate 
the country. They warn the people 
against the external threat to the 
country created by U.S. imperialism 
through the supply of sophisticated 
arms to the Pakistani military 
regime. They warn the country 
against the U.S. imperialist moves 
in the Indian Ocean which threaten 
India’s security. 


22. The Left and democratic forces 
expose the imperialist plans for a 
nuclear war and rouse the people 
against it. 


23. The Left and democratic forces 
stand for a consistent anti-imperia- 
list policy of non-alignment and 
support to third world countries in 
their struggle against neo-colonia- 
lism. They stand for friendship with 
all socialist countries—the USSR, 
China and others. They oppose all 
com promises with imperialism. They 
stand for strengthening the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation. They call for normali- 
sation of relations with People’s 
China and for closer and friendly 
ties. They stand for friendly rela- 
tions with India’s neighbours— 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka—and support the peoples 
of these countries in their struggle 
for democracy. 


The politics of coalition or united 
front which our party has work- 
ed out is therefore different from 
that of several other parties, ruling; 
and opposition, which are interest- 
ed in coalitions with the sole 
intention of winning such electo- 
ral victories as enable them either 
to remain in power or secure, 
it through parliamentary manos 
euvres. Ours is in fact a coali- 
tion of political forces with the 
objective of changing the correlation 
of national and international forces, 
electoral struggle being the means to 
attain this objective. 


M 


Some_pre-conditions 


MADHU DANDAVATE 


FOR a country in which a distinctive 
two party system has evolved, the 
politics of coalitions is totally irrele- 
vant. So also is the situation under 
a democracy in which one party 
gains dominance and others are 
driven almost to the fringe. In 
India, ever since. the first general 
elections after Independence in 1952, 
political fragmentation dominated 
the political scene and, as the years 
passed, the degree of fragmentation 
increased at a rapid pace. As a direct 
consequence of our electoral system 
coupled with the fragmentation of 
political life, the disparity between 
the seats won and votes polled by 
the ruling party as well as the 
opposition remained fairly wide. 
The following table of seats and 
votes secured in parliamentary elec- 
tions is most significant. 


Congress Opposition 


Year | of of Wof nof 
votes | seats votes seats 
1952 45 744 55 25.6 
1957 47 75.1 52.3 24.9 
1962 44.7 73 553 27 
1967 40.9 54.4 59.1 45.6 
1971 43.5 67.9 56.4 32.1 








We had thus the spectacle of a 
party with a minority vote bagging 
the majority of seats. These condi- 
tions had a dampening effect on our 
democratic processes. The Congress 


-Party has.been able to retain power 


only because of the multiplicity of 
parties, with more than 50 per cent 
of votes getting divided between the 
various opposition parties. This 
state of one ‘party dominance con- 
tinued til 1967. However, with 
mounting discontent among the 
people on socio-economic issues 
*anti-Congressism' grew in intensity 
and a new policy of ‘non-Congres- 
sism' was assiduously pursued with 
a view to consolidating the opposi- 
tion and displacing Congress regimes 
in the States. 


The 1967 elections saw the success 
of the politics of non-Congressism 
and the installation of SVD coali- 
tion governments in several States. 
1967 thus marked a watershed in 
Indian politics ending the politics of 
one party dominance and heralding 
the era of coalition politics. 


Various coalitions in the States 
after the 1967 elections revealed 
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both the strength and the weakness 
of coalition politics. At a time when 
the politics of coalition is likely to 
affect the government at the Centre 
as well, it is worthwhile pondering 
over different aspects of coalition 
politics. 


The 1967 SVD experiment amply 


‘proved that a dominant party like 
. the Congress had continued to re- 


main in the saddle of power not be- 
cause of any massive mandate based 
on an absolute majority of the votes 
polled, but only because of the split- 
ting of yotes of the opposition par- 
ties. The moment this splitting was 
avoided, Congress regimes in some 


' States collapsed like a house of 


cards. However, displacing the Con- 
gress from power proved to be an 
easier exercise than offering a viable 
and credible alternative to Congress 
through the politics of coalition. 


O.. of the factors predominant in 
motivating voters to vote for the 
Congress for years was a strong 
urge among the people for stability 
and continuity. Especially in a 
society in which various social and 
economic tensions exist, borders are 


unsafe, and the law and order situa- 


tion is gravely threatened, it is easier 


. for the ruling party to appeal to the 


people's instinct for stability. The 
Congress Party cashed in on this 
instinct for a long time. In 1967, 


' on the crest of a wave of peoples’ 


discontent, the non-Congress parties 
succeeded in installing SVD type 
coalition governments but these 
failed to survive as the rallying 
points of peoples’ hopes and aspira- 
tions. There was no community of 
political outlook and perspective or 
common commitment to any radical 
socio-economic policies needed to 
tackle the peoples’ burning social 
and economic problems. The struc- 
tures of these coalitions started 
sagging under the weight of their 
own inner contradictions and ulti- 
mately the SVD governments colla- 
psed, once more bringing to the 
fore the question of stability. 


Jt was an important lesson to 
learn that through electoral adjust- 
ments and loose alliances it may be 
possible to displace established 
governments but for stability and 
radical change commitment to a 
minimum agreed programme which 


would appeal to the people and 
move them to action was required. 
Also, the acceptance of a code of 
conduct among the constituents of 
the coalition is a must to lend credi- 
bility and viability to it. In this con- 
text, it must be realised that a coali- 
tion of status-quoist parties like the 
one led by Harekrushna Mehtab in 
Orissa or a coalition of communist 
parties and their ‘allies as in West 
Bengal is comparatively more stable 
and viable. The SVD pattern, on 
the other hand, tried to bring within 
the ambit of the coalition experi- 
ment parties from the Jana Sangh 
to the CPI. It was quite natural for 
such coalitions to fall due to their 
own contradictions and inner strains 
and stresses. 


The stability of a government or 
of a coalition has one more dimen- 
sion in the context of the peoples’ 
aspirations. Sometimes a govern- 
ment undertakes a scheme or a pro- 
ject which serves the ends of welfare. 
If the project is beneficial to the 
people, it gives high political divi- 
dends to the party which heads the 
government. When thé government 
is changed, very often the new gov- 
ernment tends not to pursue the 
project initiated by the earlier one 
lest the credit may go to it. For 
instance, in the case of the railways, 
it has often happened that projects 
initiated by one government have 
been shelved by the successor gov- 
ernment led by a different party. 


Keeping this in-mind, the people 
often decide not to destabilise the 
existing government so as fo ensure 
that projects in their region are not 
disbanded. It is therefore necessary 
that parties which seek to replace 
the present government by a coali- 
tion of parties must be able to as- 
sure the people that schemes and 
projects initiated by the previous 
government won’t be discarded on 
grounds of political expediency and 
that continuity will be ensured in 
all projects which  subserve the 
peoples' interests. i 


i 59 those who have monopolised 
power for long, never take kindly to 
power slipping out of their hands 
tothe new coalition. ' They conti- 
nue all possible machinations to 
encourage defections in the coalition 
with a view to destabilising it. 


One of the levers of patronage 
offered to the coalition partners is an 
assurance of expansion of the size of 
prospective ministry in the event of 
the fall of the coalition, so that dis- 
sidents from the coalition could: be 
accommodated in the expanded 
ministry. To prevent this malprac- 
tice, Parliament’s Committee on 
Defections recommended that. the 
size of any ministry should not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the strength’ of 
the legislature so that efforts unduly 
to enlarge the size of the ministry to 
accommodate the defectors could be 
scotched. If by statutory provision 
a ceiling on the size of a' ministry is 
ensured, one of' the destabilising 
factors of coalitions could be elimi- 
nated. E 


Another factor that often poses a 
threat to the stability of a coalition 
is the tendency of a coalition part- 
ner to enlarge its area of political 
influence at the cost of the other 
partners. Sucb a trait inevitably 
leads to confrontation between the 
coalition partners eventually leading 
to instability. To avoid such a situ- 
ation a code of conduct for the 
coalition, partners has to be meti- 
culously worked out. 


ds are instances when a coali- 
tion is formed under the stress of 
some deep crisis. The national coali- 
tion formed in the U.K. during the 
second world war under the leader- 
ship of Winston Churchill was one 
such instance. The partners of this 
coalition slurred over their policy 
differences in the wider interest of 
repelling the fascist aggression and 
preserving democracy. But the coali- 
tion formed during the war lost its 
relevance in the post-war period and 
the electorate of the U.K. which 
recognised the relevance of a coali- 
tion under Churchill saw the futility 
of expecting that government to 
solve the post-war problems of infla- 
tion and unemployment. The mature 
electorate threw away Churchill's 
party in the post war elections 
and returned labour with a massive 
majority. : 


When the political crisis deepened 
in India during the Emergency and 
the very democratic foundations of 
our society, were shaken, the major 
task of all parties with a commit- 
ment to democracy was to defeat 
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the forces of authoritarianism and 
dynastic-rule and restore democracy 
in the country. This was the priority 
of the second freedom. struggle 
launched under the leadership of 
Jaya Prakash Narayan. In the wake 
of this struggle, the Socialist Party, 
the Congress(O), the Jana Sangh and 
the Bharatiya Lok Dal came together 
to fight the elections unitedly in 1977 
under a common name, symbol and 
flag. They then merged into the 
Janata Party which captured power 
at the Centre. Avoiding the pitfalls 
of the SVD pattern, the elections 
were fought on a common manifesto 
which was fairly radical and yet 
practical enough. 


If the Janata government which 
was a coalition experiment trans- 
cending into a unified party rule 
ultimately got destabilized, it was 
not.so much due to divergence in 
policy perspectives and programmes 
but because of the clash of personali- 
ties and their incompatability. The 
collapse of the Janata government 
has highlighted the fact that when a 
number of parties come together 
either to form a coalition govern- 
ment or to weld themselves into a 
single party heading the government, 
besides a community of perspectives 
even compatability among the 
leaders and ministers participating 
in the government is absolutely 
necessary. 


Bearing in mind all these facets of 
the politics of coalitions, it is impe- 
rative that greater restraint in terms 
of agreed policies and programmes, 
in mutual behaviour pattern among 
ministers, coordination between the 
legislative and organisational wings 
of the constituents of the coalition 
and, above all, the acceptance of 
democratic norms both by the ruling 
coalition as well as the opposition 
not to use instruments of defection 
to destabilise the government, is 
necessary. 


Jt does not appear probable that 
a clear-cut, two party system will 
emerge in India in the near future. 
So, what is urgently needed is to 
insulate the politics of coalition 
from elements and forces which seek 
to pollute the democratic climate. 
To the extent that political parties 
succeed in this task, the experiment 
of coalitions will have enduring 
SUCCESS, 5 y 
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- The imperative 


JASWANT 


: 


SINGH 


IT is perhaps an understandable 
enough failing that, faced with the 
challenges of today, we continue to 
talk in the idiom of yesterday. In 
any current political discussion, 
whether other questions are raised 
or not, two certainly do crop up: 
*What is happening in Pubjab? and 
*When will the Opposition get toge- 
ther?’ They are not as unrelated as a 
first reading might suggest. To pur- 
sue that relationship would, how- 
ever, be a digression. Our present 
concern is specific and relates to the 
second query only. That in its turn 
is based on a yearning; a pre-sup- 
position; a mistaken assumption and 
a hope. 


What is the “yearning? for? For 
change. To be rid,'at, last and 
finally, of a stranglehold on our 
nation's life by this ossified thought 
called Congress ‘culture’ (sic). The 
desire is a reflection of great dis- 
content and utter weariness with the 
present government. It seems to 
say, though with varying emphasis, 
that this government represents an 
entrenched mediocrity. It has no 
talent because that attribute, being 
competitive, is suspect; it has no 
flair because quality is suppressed; 
hence there is no governance, and 
because it does not govern, it has 
become riddled with corruption, 
like over-ripe cheese. It has been in 
office for far too long. That its only 
purpose and quest now is to remain 
in office, anyhow. It continues to 


reflect a mindless pre-occupation 


with such medieval absurdities as 


dynastic succession. 


The image of the present govern- 
ment is that of Adiks and Antulays, 
representing to all but the most 
sycophantic of observers, that it is 
headed towards an inevitable extinc- 
tion. Until it finally does become 
so, with maniac fingers it leads the 
sightless and betrayed body of our 
country, to God alone knows where. 
As the government has demons- 
trably failed, then unquestionably 
the most pressing and urgent task is 
to replace it. With what one asks. 
And that is the other component of 
this yearning. ; 


Why then the 'pre-supposition' ? 
Reflect here for a moment that the 
question of the 60s used to be ‘After 
Nehru, who? Almost exactly two 
decades later emphasis has shifted 
to ‘After Congress, what?’ In the 
60s it was taken for granted by the 
nation, its people, political com- 
mentators, et al, that however sad 
the event, mortality being an .in- 


.evitability, it was only a matter of 


time before we lost the guiding hand 
of the tallest Indian of his times. 
Yet, simultaneously, it was also 
taken for granted. that upon his 
passing from the scene, the question 


that the nation would face is not. 


whether the Congress would remain 
but, rather, as to who from within 
that party would emerge to steer the 
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nation. In these last two decades 
residual hope about a continued 
relevance of Congress in the coun- 


try's affairs has been. extinguished. . 


Therefore, in answer to the question. 


that is uppermost in peoples’ minds . 
now, there is not more than a sug-. 
gestion that it is. Congress that 


could continue to .offer an alter- 
native leadership. Our quest takes 


us beyond the limiting confines of. 


this dead thought. 


As that is so, then what is the 
‘mistaken assumption’? It is largely 
a continued adherence to-the beguil- 
ingly tidy but nevertheless simplistic 
assumption that Congress needs to 
be replaced by just one single alter- 
native. The suggestion here is that, 
notwithstanding the variety of.our 
land and its people, our sub-conti- 
nental politics must still and despite 
it, fall within the neat confines of à 
two-party system. This is in part. a 
protective ` mechanisin. Our earlier 
experiences with evolving coalitional 
alternatives have not been entirely 
satisfactory. On the other, this ‘ mis- 
taken assumption’ is also misleading 
because it is based on certain other 
faulty premises. 


I. would be a digression to 
examine at any length a frequently 
commented upon thought. A very 
brief aside however is' necessary. 
Our freedom movement was an 
unifying force and under that im- 
pulse. an umbrella party like the 
Congress, with a relevance through- 
out the country, could come up. 
Since the decades of independence 
the country has. moved from living 
in the white hot heat of an ennobl- 
ing cause to the routine of daily 
grind. The answers which have to be 
found are for the middle-aged mar- 
ried, not for. the carefree freedom 
and abandon of adolescent first love. 
It is believed that, inspired by Tito’s 
revolutionary fervour, women parti- 
sans who joined him, stopped men- 
struating. That kind of a commodity 
is no longer available now. We must 
therefore, find answers in the ordi- 
nary idiom of today. 


The farther we go away from that 
‘unifying impulse, the less its rele- 
vance remains. (It is a recognition of 
this fundamental reality that makes 
the ruling party invoke the past so 
often, beseechingly almost). Simul- 
taneously and inevitably, as time 


goes by, new realities emerge. The 
challenge of these new realities can- 
not be faced unless we recognise 
both their form and their undeniable 


logic. An objective mapping of them. 
must include, increased politicisation- 


of the country in the period 1967-80; 
emergence of alternative centres of 


power based on Indian sub-nationa- , 
the failure of our political . 
system, adequately and in time, to, 
meet the aspirations.of the people. 
in which is included the failure of - 


lities; 


the alternatives to, emerge credibly; 


and, finally, the sheer vacuity and. 


incapacity .of the present- govern- 
ment. 


1I- is a' linked assumption 
which too is mistaken. It is a kind 
of myth making which encourages us 


to hope that in the face of all these. 


challenges and resultant demands on 
the political system, all that we have 


to do is to come up with some kind : 


of a political ‘arrangement’, » in the 


mould of 1977, 8nd that would be. 


the alternative to the present dispen- 
sation. An eminent colleague, and a 
distinguished Parliamentarian, L.K. 
Advani, calls this as subscribing to 
the questionable thesis of the 'poli- 
tics of aggregation’. Perceptively, he 
observes that in wanting some such 
kind of an ‘aggregation’, we are 
being lazy. The reality of today is 
far more complex and it would-not 
answer itself to yesterday’s solutions. 


Attempting, therefore, to invoke the: 


spirit of '77 or any such thing is 
letting so much more dross accumu- 
late. 2 

There is already so — "excess 
baggage, why collect. more? Merely 
*aggregating' under one head without 
carrying conviction.about ability or 
credibility, as the alternative, would 
defeat it before itéven got off the 
starting blocks. The question -really 
is no longer of ʻa- credible opposi- 
tion’. Here too the emphasis has 
already shifted to a ‘credible alterna- 
tive government’. Ít is in-light of 
this shift that we have to. build. 


Just one more thing has to be said 
about ‘mistaken assumptions’. Any 
system of governance, to be effective 
and to be an instrument of change, 
has to be in a state of harmony with 
the nature of the people subscribing 


to it. Our nature, by samskar, by | 
evolution over centuries, and as a 


result of geography. and. eee is- 
highly individualistic.:It has scant” 
consideration for the collective. "A$ 


a people we put up with endless © 


difficulties and appalling want, but 
more in a kind of a passive, accep- 
tive way than with an essentially'- 
rejective stolidity of phlegm. Indians: - 
are not a communal people. And the - 
word ‘communal’ is being used here ` 
in the original sense of the meaning; - 
which implies as ‘interested in the 
benefit of the community’. We are 
unable to identify ourselves, except- 
under the sharpest of stimuli and-- 
the gravest of dangers, with the 


‘Indian’ concept. On a day-to-day-. 
basis we live only in the comfort of . 
` our 


‘molecular reality’ i.e., ‘Jati, 
caste, region, State’, etc. Within that 


reality, consultative cooperation and . 


joint decision making has "always 
been present. The coalition concept 
in its modern day derivative and 
growth, forms that seminal thought. 


I, is in this complex situation that 
our people wait and ‘hope’. What 
do they wait for? They wait patiently 
for their salvation from a thraldom 
of what today goes by the name of 
politics, government, etc. They wait 
in a manner which, to me, is 


"extremely disturbing because it is 


reflective of a blanking off. It is as if 
the whole nation had gone on. auto- 
matic. Throughout the country, 
antics of the so called ‘ruling’ and 
*governing' (sic) class, indeed of 
politicians as such, are treated as of 
some alien beings. By and large, we. 
have stopped expecting anything of. 
the government. Almost entirely, as 
a nation, we have opted out of this 
system which continues to operate 
in a kind of make-believe. We 
approach it only when we must and 
that too with grave trepidation. We 
have come to learn that the system 
stings. So we now wait for its final 
collapse, In that lies both a danger 


- and a.real basis for ‘hope’. Danger, 


because this challenge of today may 
not be met by actors who are central 
on stage and to the whole system, 
and, instead of evolving into an 
answer, might involute into a revo- 
lution of chaos, the likes of which 
India has quite frequently witnessed: 


In this light, let us examine one of 
the ‘new realities and also consider : 
an inherited bondage. The first is 
what was earlier termed as our sub- 
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‘Over-centralised Delhi 


national reality but is also, and 
more commonly referred to, as the 
federal imperative. Regions and 
States constituting the union of 


India have, in the last two decades, . 
acquired a dynamism, an assertive- 


ness, a political will of their own 
along with a social resurgence which 
cannot now be denied. Not certainly 


so when it is coupled with an: 


enhanced politicisation of -the land 
as a whole. The days of. over- 
centralised rulership across this 
immensely diverse and sub-conti- 


nental nation are over. India can no‘ 


longer be ‘run’ from an administra- 
tive ‘centre’. 
come up with all the answers, leave 
alone even pretend to meet the 
aspirations of all our peoples. 


It would be a grievous error to 
continue to subscribe to yesterday’s 
solutions and to keep on talking of 
the illusion of ‘a strong centre’. It 
would be much better if we changed 
emphasis and talked of a strong 


federal India. Relationship between. 
Centre and States is one of partner-. 


ship not domination. Our system 
is not unitary, it is an union of 
diversity. We will not recognise this 
old truth unless we relearn that the 
consequences v partition, of the 
invasion of J & K in '48, of the 
need, upon attaining independence, 
to replace the Imperial British with 
something suitably ‘central’, of the 


need to amalgamate the princely. 


States, were all factors which were 
extremely; rglevant then. They are 
no longér ‘central to our quest. 
would be 
disintegrativé. We must evolve the 
alternative before Delhi actually 
begins to play that role. 


E: ‘inherited bondage’ is an 
attempt by most political parties to 
aspire to become that which history 
has already rendered irrelevant 
— umbrella organisations. This is 
not to be confused with attempting 
to have a following and a presence 
in as wide a geographical spread of 
the land as is attainable. That is 
natural to political parties and they 
will continue to work towards it. In 
the process, a certain amount of 
obscuring of sharp ideological dis- 
tinctions will also come about. Yet, 
to attempt to acquire an ‘umbrella 
stature’, as of old, without appreciat- 
ing the evolutionary changes which 


Delhi can just not’ 


have since occurred, would be to 
land ourselves into very confused 
thinking. Increasingly now we will 
witness coalitional assertiveness. 


Simultaneously, existing political 
parties will go through a process of 
chalking out their territories of 
influence. As this would involve 
fratricidal strife, quite often the 
process would be painful. It will 
also not be entirely free of regressive 
movements. The process nevertheless 
is essentially evolutionary and if our 
political leadership of today is 
realistic enough to recognise both 
the limitations of the times and the 
opportunity inherent i In new realities, 
then there will be a “more ready 
acceptance of the inevitability of 
coalitions. 


l C us amongst whom and for 


what is the next question. A ‘defeat 
the Congress at any cost’, ‘Grand 
Alliance’ kind of an arrángement is 


not the answer, not because it did. 


not entirely succeed at the time. 
More so because i inan evolutionary 
situation, that was what our political 
development enabled us to come up 
with as an answer. Its relevance was 
in a particular context, not for infi- 
nity. To continue to adhere to it 
is to reflect an absolüté poverty of 
thought. Also because that was not 
the only effort. There were numer- 
ous other attempts and varieties. In 
their very lack of total success lies 
a potential for growth but only if we 
draw the right Conclusions. Equally 
important is to move with a timely 
sense of urgency and in the right 
direction having . regard to the 


-Jessons that experience has taught 


us because sharp ideological differ- 
ences have an inbuilt logic leadingto 
uncompromisable conclusions; they 
do not make easy bed mates. Fora 
true coalition with a purpose, their 
sharpness is a disqualification. Such 
a coalition will thus be attainable 
only in the vast central turmoil of 
Indian political thought. There are 
two words 
elaboration, ‘central’ and ‘purpose’. 

This accent on ‘purpose’, as ‘against 
‘interest’, as the basic thrust impel- 
ling us to coalesce, is deliberate: 
The central ' political thought in 
India must work towards a 'coalition 
of joint purpose'. And what is that 
purpose? To provide India with a 
credible alternative government, 


here which deserve ^ 


What then is the 'central" politi- - 


cal thought and what needs to be 
done to evolve order out of a churn- 
ing of these oceans? For this, it is 
necessary to recognise that there are 
only three relevant political thoughts 
left in the country: the 'Congress 
culture’ being now defunct and 
devoid of any possibility of growth 
has to be considered both as an 
increasing irrelevancy and a liability. 
The remaining, therefore, are the 
Communist thought, which with its 
voluntary identification with a 
regional aspiration will, therefore, 
remain confined to certain geo- 
graphical areas. (The splintering of 
the socialist thought and movement 
removes it from centre-stage posi- 
tion leaving its relevance only in 
alliance with more dominant ideas). 
There is then. the emergent idea of 
regional assertiveness about which 
we have spoken earlier and, finally, 
the new nationalist thought which 
has its aCherents in the.great spread 
of North and Central India. It is 
this thought which is demonstrating 
the greatest vitality, hence conse- 
quentially, the greatest turmoil and 
naturally also the greatest scope for 
evolution and growth. 


ithin this new nationalist thou- 
ght the most identifiable, cohesive and 
purposeful grouping is that of The 
Bharatiya Janata Party. The BJP is 
a promise and a possibility. If, how- 
ever, the party mistook this promise 
as an attainment in itself, it would 
be placing a severe limitation on its 
inevitable growth. The Janata Party 
inherits as its single greatest source 
of strength, an identification in the 
minds of our people as the only 
political grouping which actually 
attained a change of government in 
Delhi. Memories of that change lend 
this party a possibility. The Janata, 
in its turn, would make a mistake if 
it continued to identify itself only 
with 1977 and remained rooted in 
the prejudices of yester years as, for 
example, the wholly artificial and 
irrelevant controversy about ‘dual 
membership', RSS, etc. Times have 
moved. So must this system. The 
Lok Dal continuing to articulate 
the interests of certain sections of 
society will have precisely that 
strength because its leadership con- 
ciously identifies with such interests 
and continuously cultivates that 
particular constituency, 


Ns 


Of the other more fragmented 
groupings, the most significant will- 
continue to be the Congress(S). 
There are various reasons for this. 
The primary. is that no political 
party ever really dies out in India. 
(Come a general election and there 
will be candidates from archaic 
organisations like the Ram Rajya 
Parishad). But that is really not why 
Congress(S) continues to have rele- 
vance. It is largely because of indi- 
vidual leadership in some States, 
the most significant of them being 
Maharashtra. Then, again, even 
though Congress culture as such 
may be moribund, its adherents are 
not all so afflicted. There are a large 
number of inspired Indians who, 
whilst continuing to subscribe to 
Congress, feel confined and aspire 
to reimpart à sense of direction to 
their purpose. All of them contri- 
bute to the turmoil in the central 
thought. The word ‘central’ thus has 
both a geographical delineation and 
a certain value rendering. 


' The greatest responsibility and 
challenge, therefore, rests with the 
trio of BJP-Janata and Lok Dal, as 


assisted by Congress(S). Yet if these : 


parties made the mistake of standing 


“broken it cannot be re-established by 


those very institutions which brought 
it into disrepute in the first instance. 
It does not even merit a serious 
debate that the Congress Party, as 
now constituted, is responsible for 
fragmenting our national consensus 
on many issues. The Congress there-- 
fore can never again be the instru- 
ment for re-attaining it. That chal- 
lenge lies at the doorsteps of the 
BJP, the Janata Party, and the Lok 
Dal as assisted by Congress(S). It is 


for them to recognise it and to pick 


it up. 


We now need to answer a doubt 
and to suggest certain essentials. 
The doubt is about the efficacy of 
coalitions. - Suggestions are about 
what such coalitions ought to do 
and what they must guard against. 


O. doubts, which are reasonable, 
arise from our experience of earlier 


“coalitions. The first of.these was, of 


course, in Kerala and that was 
‘eliminated’ even before it had a 
chance to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. Since then the most commonly 
held observation became, 'Itis no 


still then surely, the..times. would. ..good voting a coalition or the 


sweep past them. There is no evolu- 
tion without chánge and if there is 
anything that is permanent, it is the 
certainty of change.. It is a know- 
ledge of this certainty that makes 
people ask, “When will the Opposi- 
tion get together’. Tmplicit in that is 
another question: would the leader- 
ship of these parties please stand up 
and define the political differences 
which separate them. The ball is 
fairly and squarely in our court. If 


-we are unable to carry conviction 


with our reply, then the logic of that 
inability would point at only two 
conclusions; come together or 
become irrélevant: It is this compul- 
sion, along with others, which led to 
the formation of the National Demo- 
cratic Alliance, to be followed by 
the Janata Front. 


| eR is one more reason why 
coalitions are necessary. Faced with 
the problems that we have, a plea 
is often made for re-achieving 
national consensus on issues of 
overriding national interest. In any 
society which claims to be free or 
aspires to be so, once consensus is 


opposition into the power in the 
States, because' Delhi will just not 


let it work. What we need therefore 


is a wholesale change, not just in 
some States.” That may be fair 


.enough.but only upto a point — 


which is that all along, whenever 
non-Congress governments have been 
voted to power, they have brought 
"with them to office, all the accumu- 
lated excess baggage of the long 
frustrating years in opposition. That 
is a defeating load to carry. We 
need to recognise this failing and 
urgently to. discard'the superflous. 
Most effective in this is to move 
away from limited attitudes of 
merely playing the opposition game. 


To come back, however, to our 
experience of coalitions, '67 was, of 
course, the great extravaganza of 
them. The resultant experience was 
a mixed bag. West Bengal, with a 
more identifiable ideological dimen- 
sion to its efforts won and failed, 
only to win again. Because, with a 
more convincing rationale behind 
their efforts, coupled as that was 
with Marx, Bengali sub-nationalism, 
and distance from Delhi, there just 
was no superior idea to stop them. 


In the current CPI(M) domination 
of West Bengal we tend to overlook 
an essential fact; even today it is a 
coalition government, though per- 
haps of unequal partners. Kerala 
too demonstrated the effectiveness, 
indeed, the relevance of coalition 
governments. It is almost farcical 
when we relate the 14 party ruling 
combine in that State with Con- 
gress(I)'s condemnation of coalition 
efforts elsewhere. 


T... are endless other examples, 
Congress with Shiv Sena in Bombay, 
alternatively with DMK and 
AIADMK in Tamil Nadu, with 
National Conference in Jammu and 
Kashmir, most recently with the 
out-lawed Lal Denga in Mizoram. 


. Why then do we frown upon 


coalitions of the opposition to those 
of the Congress? For two reasons. 
Firsly, because the '67 and °77 
efforts did not succeed and, secondly, 
we have become prisoners of Con- 
gress rhetoric against such alter- 
native endeavour. 


The most convincing reply to all 
this obfuscation is being provided 
by the Janata coalition government 
in Karnataka. It is a coalition in 
very practical terms. New forms and 
modes are being tested in this path- 
finder. State. The Janata and BJP 


have a competitive coalition with a . 


joint purpose, in which the latter 


“has voluntarily chosen not to hold 


any office but to unstintingly support 
the endeavour. It is path-finding 
in as much as it breaks new ground, 
demonstrates success and attempts 
to evolve into an illustration for an 
all-India effort. 


What ought that to be? What are 
these coalition imperatives? A work- 
ing relationship between the central 
trio and the Congress(S), combined 
with a recognition of the success of 
the experiment in Karnataka; due 
recognition to NTR’s powerful 
advocacy of an Indian sub-nationa- 
lity crying for a purposeful federa- 
lism; Faroog Abdullah's endeavours 
to' extinguish forever the political 
isolation of Jammu and Kashmir; 
Assam's agonised plea off a recog- 
nition of their Indianness, over- 
laying, as all this does, the poverty 
of the ruling Congress Party's 
endeavours to regress into irrele- 
vancies like linear descent. 
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AT least in theory, two develop- 
ments make it appear that coalition 
politics are, sooner or later, inevit- 
able. One is the internal decline of 


‘the Congress, which at the Centre 


and in most of the States has presi- 


"ded continuously over the system, 


barring fitful interruptions at State 
level (1967, 1977, 1983 when Andhra 
and Karnataka were ‘lost’ to it) and 
once, from 1977-1980, at the Central 
level. The second factor is the 
absence over the last three-and-a-half 
decades of a sirong, single united 
opposition party. The Janata from 


expression springs largely from the 
coincidence of these two factors. We 
have had single-party dominance in 
our own version of elective parlia- 
mentary democracy for so long that 
many of us have come to identify 
stability with it. Some of us, by no 
means a small or uninfluential mino- 
rity, have gone further and equated 
stability with the dominance of the 
party that has traditionally exercised 
it. A few, again by no means an 
insignificant lot, have gone yet fur- 
ther and made stability coterminous 
with the continuance in power of a 


1977 to mid-1979 was a de facto co- single family, the Nehru-Gandhis, ~~) 
alition of its five constituents, shel- that has for so long dominated the E 
tering uneasily and, as it turned out, dominant party: 
in vain, under the fragile umbrella 
of a supposedly single party. This But even those antipathetic to 
period was actually our first ex- either ‘dynastic democracy’ (such 
perience of coalition politics on the hybrids, if they exist, are uniquely 
national stage, an experience every- Indian: where else in the world 
one may now wish to forget, but one would you getan eggless ‘tomato 
nevertheless yielding some valuable omelette’?) or to the Congress, who- 
lessons in political cooperation (or ever leads it, are inclined to see the 
the Jack of it). And such cooperation alternative as dominance by a rival, 
is the stuff of which workable coali- more acceptable single party. This 
tions are made. was the unspoken assumption be- 

hind the contortionist attempts to `G 


The present sense of bewilderment . 


and directionlessness that prevails in 
the country and to which any num- 
ber of political pundits have given 


fit the five disparate constituents of 
the 1977 Janata into the pro- 
crustean bed of a monolithic party. 
Naturally, the effort failed. Had the 


constituents sought to reconcile in- 
stead of deny their differences, a 
coalition might yet have resulted, 
and even if it hadn't, it would at 
least have been a more realistic 
Objective to pursue than the impos- 
sible unity they hankered after. 


In short, our experience of demo- 
cracy so far. has conditioned us to 
believe that unless one party runs the 
show, centrifugal anarchy is round 
' the corner. When the Janata replaced 
the Congress, we expected the viable 
two-party system (as in Britain and 
the U.S.) that we had long cherished 
to emerge. When it didn't, we were 
demoralised. The internal decline of 
the Congress, plus the continuing 
fractiousness of the opposition, has 
reduced us to near-despair. With 
single-party dominance on the wane 
and with no viable alternative seem- 
ingly in sight, what is in store for 
us? The fears are legitimate, if only 
because they are so widely shared 
and because they arise from the ex- 
perience of democracy that we have 
actually had since 1947. 


T. a great extent, Mrs. Gandhi's 
continuing hold over the people can 
beexplained by her awareness of 
these fears and her attempts to offer 
reassurance by seeking to give 
single-party dominance under the 
Congress a fresh lease of life. Im- 
mediately, she needs to win the next 
general election handsomely to be 
able to use the five more years this 
' would give her to ensconce her son, 
Rajiv, securely in the Congress and, 
even more optimistically and ambi- 
tiously, in the people's affection and 
loyalty. In the long run, she per- 
haps calculates that once the suc- 
cession is accomplished, democracy, 
Indian-style, as well as the perpetu- 
ation of the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty 
for atleast another generation, will 
be assured.  - 


This helps to account for ‘her 
constant berating of the opposition 


for its fragmented divisiveness and ` 


for agreeing on only one thing: re- 
moving her from office. These at- 
tacks, combined with her periodic 
tirades against ‘regionalism’, are 
designed to stir up precisely those 
apprehensions so widely felt of ihe 
imminent collapse of the system, a 
danger attributed to the opposition 


conspiracy to end the single-party 
(and single-family) dominance but 
without offering any alternative to 
it. The more the Congress Party’s 
pre-eminence appears to erode, the 
more Mrs. Gandhi (and increasingly 


Rajiv as well) tries to discredit the. 


opposition by raising the spectre of 
instability. The more intractable the 
country’s problems (Assam, Punjab, 
Kashmir, the north-east generally), 
the more the country is asked to 
place its faith in the party (and 
family) that has served it so well and 
given it the stability it has so far 
enjoyed. 


I, ‘cannot be said that Mrs. 
Gandhi is championing a lost cause. 
Far from it. Her gamble on Rajiv 
may pay off. She may be able to 
refurbish her party’s image and cre- 
dibility by convincing the electorate 
that single-party dominance is the 
recipe for security and that only her 
party is strong and coherent enough 
to provide it. If she is able to pull 
this off over the next few years, the 
prospect of the country entering an 
era of coalition politics will recede 
indefinitely. 


The goal of the opposition in the 
short term must be to prevent her 


‘from winning the next national poll 


as impressively.as she did the last. 
It would be small comfort to the 
opposition if, collectively, it won a 
higher percentage of the vote than 
the Congress singly. That has, in 
fact, been the case in all the general 
elections the Congress has won, but 
it has not prevented the party from 
gaining a more-than-comfortable, 
even at times overwhelming, majo- 
rity of seats in Parliament. Only in 
1977, when the opposition was able 
to put up common candidates, was 
it able to conveit the majority of the 
vote.it has always, to a greater or 
lesser degree, collectively had into a 
majority of seats. Unless it can do 
so again this time, the chances of 
its being able to bring down the 
Congress and experiment with gen- 
uine coalition politics (the 1977-79 
S oe was phoney) will remain 
im. 


This scenario assumes, of course, 
that Mrs. Gandhi does not (cont- 
rary to much speculation in the 
country) use the two-thirds majority 
she may possibly win in the Rajya 


Sabha after the last elections to the 
upper house to amend the Consti- 
tution and introduce a presidential 
form of government, with the pre- 
sident elected separately and vested 
with vast powers, reducing the 
prime ministerial cabinet to second- 
ary status. If this were to come 
about, it would be a whole new 


- ball-game. - 


As things are at present, however, l 


only a pooling of the opposition's 
resources might accomplish, if not 
the defeat of the Congress, then at 
least the ‘reduction of the latter’s 
victory to modest proportions, 
making it vulnerable and forcing it 
to consider teaming up in Parlia-, 
ment with one or more groups (as 
with the DMK and the CPI in the 
1969-71 period) to enable it to sur- 
vive. In the latter event, we would 
be witnessing a species of coalition 
politics. 


T. clutch of assembly and parlia- 
mentary by-elections in a few States 
last December gave an indication of 
how the tide is running. The disar- 
ray in the opposition benefited only 
the Congress which otherwise would 
have fared disastrously. Making 
allowances for the special factors at 
work in by-elections, especially in 
assembly constituencies, it remains 
true that the opposition’s divisive- 
ness is its besetting weakness and the 
Congress’s strength. At the moment, 
two major alliances group most of 
the important opposition parties. 
The United Front is a cluster of five, 
the National Democratic Alliance a 
brace of two. In addition, there are 
untested, fledgeling outfits like 
Maneka Gandhi’s Rashtriya Sanjay 
Manch and Jagjivan Ram’s Cong- 
ress(J). 


If such variegated plurality is to 
make common cause against the 
Congress, it will have to be on the 
basis of formulating an ICD of poli- 
tical agreement and accommodation. 


The very idea of merging into a. 


larger whole must not even be con- 
ceived. Realism, common sense and 
past experience dictate that a more 
modest goal must be set: determining 
which party or group of parties has 
the most clout where and then con- 
centrating the totality of resources 
behind a common candidate there to 
ensure victory. 
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How realistic is such an expecta- 


‘tion? It would be out of the question 


were the opposition parties to try 
and settle before the election the 
programme of action they may be 
called upon to execute in the event 
of their victory. True, parties have 
to go into battle armed with mani- 
festos, but these do not have to (and 
in any case never do) go beyond the 
kind of vague, benevolent formula- 
tions that no one can disagree with. 
What the parties have to decide is 
that their differences are less impor- 
tant at this stage than the attainment 
of their common objective, which is 
to break the mould of single-party 
dominance and seek to replace it not 
by the same thing under another 
label (which is what the 1977-79 
Janata tried and failed to do) but by 
true coalition governance. 


Assuming, notwithstanding the 
deep differences between the UF and 
the NDA, that the opposition is able 
to agree on putting up common can- 
didates and pooling their electoral 
resources, assuming, moreover, that 
they are able collectively to secure 
both more votes and, more impor- 
tantly, more seats than the Congress, 
will they not collapse soon after in 
disagreement over programmes, 
portfolios, the loaves and fishes of 
office? In short, will not this mean 
the very paralysis of government and 
the onset of instability that Mrs. 
Gandhi will be seen to have warned 
against? This is by no means unlike- 
ly, bearing in mind our experience 
with the 1977-79 Janata. 


1.: things must be emphasised 
here. Firstly, any effort to sort 
out these complexities before the 
poll will almost certainly end in the 
failure to agree on common candi- 
dates and so all but ensure a Cong- 
ress victory. The kind of agreement 
that needs to be made before com- 
mon candidates can be put up should 
not go beyond broad principles of 
equity and public welfare. To seek 
more than that at this stage would 
be to court suicide. Such a minimum 
platform was erected successfully in 
1977, and it can be done again. 


Secondly, if anything has - been 
learnt from the 1977-79 experiment, 
an opposition victory must be fol- 
lowed not by attempts to ignore very 


real and substantive differences on 
policy. and ideology among the vic- 
fors, but by an honest and public 
effort to hammer out an acceptable 
programme of action. Compromise 
here will be essential, in fact vital, 
and compromise should not be view- 
ed in fundamentalist terms as a sell- 
out. Rather, as with viable coalitions 
everywhere, they must be seen as tac- 
tical adjustments serving the larger 
strategic purpose not merely of 
advancing individual party interests 
but of moving the country gradually 
from a species of political monolith- 
ism that has prevented the growth of 
a vigorous, grassroots democracy to 
greater plurality that makes the sys- 
tem's survival dependent not on one 
individual family or party but on the 
system's overall health and resilience. 


auti, there is no reason why 
coalition politics should not work. 
Modern India is both highly indivi- 
dualistic and highly stratified. The 
onset of economie change, as.the 
sociologists have been pointing out, 
is encouraging the formation of 
larger social classes, incorporating 
many previously smaller caste-based 
units. Caste remains a vital princi- 
ple of social organisation, but it is 
proving not incompatible with the 
emergence of broader social and 
economic groupings. To the extent 
our traditionally hierarchical social 
set-up is, if not giving way to, then 
being supplemented by wider loyal- 
ties, to that extent common ideas 
and interests are becoming more 
and more a part of the scene and 
common action based on them is 
becoming more and more likely. 


In fact, the political set-up is 
already much more differentiated 
than it was until recently, and this 
‘js the result of greater social differen- 
tiation based as much on traditional 
caste as on modern economic lines. 
Such differentiation, as manifested 
in an increasingly volatile and 
unpredictable electorate, is what is 
eroding the system of single-party 
dominance and opening up the 
possibility of coalition politics. It is 
precisely these developments that 
are causing Mrs. Gandhi to worry 
about the future of her party and 
her family, identified as both of 
these have been in her and in many 
of her countrymen's eyes with the 
future of the country itself. 
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[he logic 


H. K. PARANJAPE 


WHEN considering the question of 
the political perception for the 'im- 
mediate future, a thought must be 
given to where the Indian polity 
stands at present. To put it briefly, 
the working of the Indian Union 
since 1947 has led to two contra- 
dictory trends. On the one side, it 
has shown the inherent desire of the 
people of the sub-continent — or 
rather of their leaders — to preserve 
the advantages of a union which 
were for the first time conferred 
upon the peoples of the sub-conti- 
nent as a result of British rule. On 
the other hand, with increasing 
politicisation of the common people, 
there is an increasing realisation that 
the present structure of political, 
economic and administrative rela- 
tionships does not permit the 
various nationalities and peoples of 
the sub-continent to govern them- 
selves effectively, to manage their 
own affairs and to realise the full 
potentialities of their economic 


` transformation. 


The highly centralised federal 
structure which was imposed on the 
sub-continent by the post Indepen- 
dence leadership has been found to 
create possibilities of undue inter- 
ference by the dominant elements at 
the Centre in the self-government of 
the States; and also to make it diffi- 
cult to carry on the task of econo- 
mic development in a manner suit- 
ed to the requirements of the enor- 
mously varied pattern of resources 
and aptitudes in the different parts 
of this vast sub-continent. The re- 
sult is the increasing disaffection 
which is leading to conditions 
almost of anarchy and a break- 
down of the functioning of orderly 
government. 


Itis necessary to understand that 
this is the basic reason of the pre- 
sent malaise affecting the Indian 
polity, and not merely the peculiar 
ways in which Indira Gandhi has 
acted since she came to power. It 
must be remembered that not even 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and certainly not 
Vallabhbhai Patel, understood the 
importance of giving appropriate 
recognition to the nationalities of 
the sub-continent. Hence their op- 
position to the reorganisation of 
States according to the linguistic 
nationalities which existed therein. 


The importance of developing a 


. genuinely decentralised structure of 


political and economic administra- 
tion was never understood by these 
two supposed followers of Gandhi: 


. That is why they supported the 


working out of a constitutional 
structure which made the Indian 
federation almost a unitary one. 
Nehru also permitted the use of the 
powers of the Union right from the 
beginning of the new Constitution 
to interfere in the working of the 
States in a manner which was clearly 
partisan, the single most prominent 
example of which was his permitting 
the Congress Party organisation, led 
at that time by his daughter, Indira 
Gandhi, to create a situation in 
Kerala where the legitimately elected 
Leftist Government could be dismis- 
sed by the Governor. 


Patel helped the formation of an 
administrative structure which 
attempted to keep the essence of the 
centrally controlled bureaucracy as 
under the British by replacing the 
Indian Civil Service with the Indian 
Administrative Service. . Nehru’s 
efforts at development planning, 
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while they certainly helped create a 
basic infrastructure of metallurgy, 
mining, engineering and other 
appurtenances of a modern economy 
to make India ‘industrially less 
dependent than it was at the time of 
Independence, did not really help 
the creation of a planning and deve- 
lopmental apparatus which would 
genuinely enable the potentialities 
of different areas and regions to be 
fully developed and exploited. In 
fact, because of his support, centra- 
lised planning came to have a whip- 

hand over the development approa- 
ches of the States. 


T. basic inadequacies of the 
system were already beginning to` be 
felt and voices raised against them 
even in Nehru's lifetime. The first 
battle was joined on the issue of 
linguistic provinces and the centra- 
lisers were decisively defeated. As 
soon as the initial force of economic 
advancement was exhausted and 
difficulties of ensuring balanced 
growth began to be realised, popular 
discontent began to surface in 
various forms. Thus, India after 
Nehru’s death witnessed what were 
in efect attempts at regional 
revolts against the centralising rule 
of the Congress Party. 


The Plan mechanism also flounde- 
red as it was found that, without 
much more well worked out support 
in sectors like agriculture which 
could only be attended to by the 
States, the so-called Plan remained 
up in ‘the air. Some ideas about 
developing appropriate planning 
organisations in the States and 
decentralised develop- 
nent (through Panchayati Raj were 
"discussed and to some extent initia- 
ted. 


There was also a revolt against 
the ‘increasing concentration of 
economic powér which big business 
houses had been acquiring since In- 
dependence. By the time the Fourth 
Plan was placed before the country, 
it appeared that adjustments in 
the politico-economic set-up would 
gradually take place which would 
enable a, more even and balanced 
operation of the working ' of the 
polity as well as the economy. 


But this process was interrupted. 
The intra-party conflict in the 


Congress which led to a split, the 
emergence of Indira Gandhi as a 
charismatic and increasingly ruth- 
less leader, and her capacity as well 
as proclivity to -take populist 
measures seemingly in the interest of 
the common people but which 
essentially led to little achievement, 
completely upset the apple-cart. 
Her success on the foreign-cum- 
military front leading to the bifurca- 
tion of Pakistan and her spectacular 
election success led to a situation 
where the earlier trends towards 
gradual decentralisation were not 
only halted but there began even an 
increasing process of unprecedented 
political centralisation, almost 
amounting to authoritarianism. 


T tendency has been combined 
with an increasing degree of amora- 
lity in politics which had not been 
witnessed in independent India 
before. Tt is true that crookedness in 
politics was not unknown in the 
country either before or after 
Independence. Corruption among 
those who wielded power had begun 
to afflict India soon after Indepen- 
dence and Gandhi had already com- 
mented on this development. The 
collection of political funds, especi- 
ally for elections, from business and 
trade interests had assumed increa- 
sing proportions and the result was 
a clearer alliance between capitalist 
interests and the ruling party. 


Political and administrative cor- 
ruption had assumed enough dimen- 
sions to justify the setting up of a 
special commission to inquire into 
the matter (the Santhanam Commis- 
sion). The fact that various regula- 
tions and controls were so used as 
to help influential business interests 
had been adequately documented by 
various inquiry reports such as the 
Dutt Committee on Industrial 
Licencing. The failure of land 
reforms legislation almost through- 
out the country to achieve its objec- 
tives was a clear indication of how 
landed interests were able to use 
their money and power to prevent 


‘the carrying out of the intentions of 


such legislation. 


There was however some mainten- 


ance of traditions of public morality. 
After the Mundhra scandal, a Minis- 


ter very much favoured by Nehru 
like T.T. Krishnamachari had to go, 


even though he was later reappoin- 
ted. Even a powerful and in many 
ways successful Chief Minister like 
Pratap Singh Kairon had to quit 
following an inquiry into the misuse 
of his position by his relatives. While 
cases of large tax evasion in war 
time were attempted to be protected. 
by abolishing the Income-tax Inves- 
tigation Commission, in the period 
since Independence it was thought 
that tax evasion had not assumed 
mammoth proportions. 


A, this underwent a sea-change 
in the period after 1969. All com- 
pany contributions for political 
purposes were banned by law. At 
the same time, those in positions of 
political power used the instruments 
at their disposal to collect funds 
from those who had to approach 
the government for various permits 
and licences. Such funds could obvi- 
ously be only collected under the 
counter and in cash, The result was 
almost an official permission to 
those in business and industry to 
indulge in illegalities because, with- 
out these, they could not collect the 
cash funds which they were forced 
to pay to those in power. 


Another implication of such large 
cash collections for political’ pur- 
poses was that there was no real 
accounting of any such funds, and 
there was no knowing as to how 
much was collected, who kept how 
much and for what purpose, and 
how the funds were finally utilised. 
The phenomenon has not only 
continued to grow in magnitude 
since then. It has also provided the 
basis for under-the-counter trans- 
actions in the economy on a scale 
where now some observers think 
that as much as 40 per cent or more 
of the total transactions in the 
country are in terms of unaccounted 
money. Obviously, no system of a 
properly working economy can 
successfully operate under this 
dispensation. 


Under Indira Gandhi's Jedi. 
not only has the ruling Congress 
Party lost all semblance of a demo- 
cratic party structure, but she has. 
increasingly used her political and 
administrative position in such an 
authoritarian manner that, even 
where her group has a majority in 
the State legislatures, the State 
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Cabinet continues to be unstable and 
functions as a body subordinate to 
whoever is supposed to be close to 
Indira Gandhi. The Cabinet hardly 
functions as a collective body and 
all Ministers are seeking contacts in 


Delhi. There is almost a deliberate ' 
attempt to destroy regional leader- ` 


ship which may have strong roots 
and therefore not be subservient to 
Delhi. 


Central Ministers also operate not 
so much as a cohesive cabinet 
with collective responsibility but 
as temporarily appointed political 
servants who merely owe allegi- 
ance to the leader. Appointments 
to important public positions, 
including the highest offices, are 
given to persons who carry no real 
respect in the community, but who 
are expected to remain loyal to her. 
The objective apparently is to en- 
sure that no capable rival leadership 
emerges, and thus the way is sup- 
posed to remain clear for the 
Leader, and her heir-apparent. The 
judiciary in India has built up good 
traditions of independence as well as 
social awareness. But there have 
been persistent attempts to make 
judges subservient to the executive 
by appointing wrong persons and, 
even more, by using powers like 
transfers in a discriminating man- 
ner. ` 


ds are increasing tendencies 
for politicians as well as public 
servants to be unashamed about 
immorality and corruption in public 
life. That an incident like the Moily 
tape episode took place, and that it 
was not commented upon by 
Indira Gandhi who is also the Presi- 
dent of. the Congress Party, is a 
telling example of the indifference 
with which such episodes are increa- 
singly looked upon. The connec- 
tions between criminal elements in- 
cluding smugglers on the one hand 
and political workers and the police 
on the other are becoming more and 
more obvious and this is leading to 
a rapid-breakdown of law and order 
in various parts of the country. 


The almost complete concentra- 
tion of decision making in the hands 
of the Prime Minister and a small 
group around her — including her 
son—results in continuing drift in 
many critical areas of decision mak- 


ing. Im many cases, it appears that 
short term political gains and elec- 
toral considerations weigh far more 
with her than the long term impli- 
cations of decisions and events on 
the future of the country. : The drift 
in the Punjab, the wrong decisions 
in Assam and the mess in the North- 
East are telling examples of this 
trend. 


It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance to stop this drift. One 
would have liked to add—‘before it 
is too late’, but one does not quite 
know now whether it is hot already 
too late. Anyway, in a situation 
like this, one cannot give up. What 
is essential is to ensure that the 
present ruling group is removed 
from power and replaced by a broad 
coalition of forces committed to 
put the Indian polity back on the 
rails. 


T.. was exactly the task which 
those who-came to power in 1977 
should have accomplised. Unfortu- 


‘nately, as:things turned out, that 


experiment went astray in various 
ways. The senior leaders who took 
power, Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram 
and. Charan Singh—and even others 
like Biju Patnaik—were far too 
committed to the old structure and 
wrong ways to be able to see. their 
way to basic changes in the Consti- 
tution, or in the administration. 


Some of them did speak about 
changes in the planning system, 
especially by way of greater decen- 
tralisation, but they had hardly time 
to do anything effective in that 
direction. Because of a mistaken ap- 
proach to priorities, not only did 
they fail to expose to the public the 
enormous corruption and wrong 
doing that had developed under the 
previous regime, but they did not 
even take steps to ensure for the 
future a minimum standard of pub- 
lic morality in the functioning of 
political parties and the manage- 
ment of elections. Not only that, 
but many of the new incumbents in 
office themselves began to utilise 
their short-lived power for collect- 
ing funds, ostensibly for political 
purposes. The necessity of ensuring 
that no scandals should touch those 
at the very top of the political pyra- 


mid was not recognised though this 
.Was crucial at the time. : 


A major political mistake vom- 
mitted then — which perhaps could 
not be avoided because the time 
available for taking decisions was 
too short — was the merger of very 
different strands of political opinion 
in one common party. The Janata 
Party was quite clearly a coalition 
and, if it had been recognised as 
such, it might have functioned better 
politically. An important factor 
leading to its downfall was the 
formation of a united party by 
elements which essentially distrusted 
each other on many issues and 
approaches. That is why the idea of 
intra-party elections led to an alarm 
among the non-Jana Sangh elements 
about the role which the RSS cadres 
might play in such elections. 


The other major element which 
led to the failure of the Janata 
experiment, without its essential 
objective of destroying anthorita- 
rian forces and putting democracy 
genuinely back on the rails being 
achieved, was the mistaken assump- 
tion of various Left groups that this 
task had already been achieved. 
They thought that the forces which 
Indira Gandhi represented had been 
decisively defeated and they were 
unlikely to rise to any strength 
again. That is why many Left groups 
in the Janata, and also outside, sup- 
ported the idea of over-throwing the 
Morarji Desai Govérnment and 
installing what they thought would 
be a more progressive government 
with the indirect support of Indira 
Gandhi. This was a costly blunder 
and many of them have been regret- 
ting it ever since. 


I, is quite clear that Indira Gandhi 
has continued on the path she adopt- 
ed in the early 1970s again after 
coming to power in 1980. If anything, 
she stands for even greater centrali- 
sation, her so called party is merely 
a group of those who think they can 
obtain power through her goodwill, 
and the only lesson she appears to 
have learnt from the history of the 
Emergency and the 1977 elections 
isto be more cautious and circum- 
spect. Otherwise she continues 
to be authoritarian in her decision 
making and the situation in the 
country is continuously worsening 
as a result of her basic incapacity to 


deal with the very difficult problems - 


facing it. 
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If the situation continues to drift 
like this, and Indira Gandhi and her 
coterie continue in power, it appears 
almost distinctly possible that the 
scenario in India will emerge some- 
thing like this. There would be in- 
creasing breakdown of law and order 
in different parts of the country, agi- 
tations will be afloat all over due to 
inflation and rising prices as well as 
other causes resulting in disaffection 
among various groups, and there 
would be continuing attempts at re- 
gional breakaway movements espe- 
cially in the border areas. It will be 
increasingly difficult to find solutions 
to many of these problems and this 
may well lead to a ,second attempt 
at establishing some kind of an 
authoritarian regime. 


The exact form this may take is 
unimportant. But such a possibility 
very much exists if the present drift 
cannot be halted. What is more, at 
least to begin with, a number of 
people especially in the urban areas 
and also the well-to-do in rural areas 
wil support such a move. If, as is 
not unlikely, a bogey of foreign in- 
tervention, or more, an armed con- 
flict can be raised at the same time, 
this may provide even a better 
rationalisation for introducing some 
kind of authoritarianism. 


L needs to be clearly recognised 
that such a denouement needs to be 
scrupulously avoided if the people 
of India are to make some progress 
after the centuries of stagnation and 
misery that they have suffered from. 
While the British could and did 
maintain a highly centralised author- 
itarian regime over the sub-continent, 
it must be remembered that it was 
done by ensuring social stagnation, 
educational backwardness and a vir- 
tial standstill on the economic 
front. With the politicisation that 
has gone deep among people in 
different parts and strata of the 
country in the last 50 years or so, it 
will be difficult to maintain a stable 
authoritarian and centralised regime. 
Such a regime may have to devote 
practically all its energy and resour- 
ces to maintain itself in power and 
thus any improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people may have to be 
written off. And even then it may 
find it difficult to sustain its control 
over all the various nationalities and 
regions. 


Therefore, if the advantages of 
1947 and its aftermath are to be sus- 
tained and improved, what is essen- 
tial is that the movement towards 
building up a genuinely federal and 
democratic polity should be streng- 
thened. For this, the coming together 
of all patriotic forces which believe 
in ensuring democratic progress for 
all our peoples is essential. The pro- 
gramme will involve a rewriting of 
the federal provisions in the Consti- 
tution so that each nationality will 
be largely permitted to manage its 
own affairs while, at the same time, 


ensuring the advantages of common. 


defence, a common market and some 
ofthe essential infrastructure faci- 
lities which can best be provided 
through common federal endeav- 
ours. ] 


It will also be necessary for these 
forces to decide ruthlessly to sup- 
press the anti-social and authorit- 
arian elements which have developed 
political muscle and entrenched 
themselves in positions of political 
and administrative power. The com- 
mon programme will also have to 
look after the provision of the essen- 
tial needs of the common people and 
suppress profiteers, smugglers and 
black marketeers. The enormous 
waste of public funds through ex- 
travagance by public aüthorities and 
personalities will have to be stopped 
and Gandhian austerity will again 
have to be practised by all. Ostenta- 
tious consumption will have to be 
curbed atalllevels and, for the in- 
terregnum, a policy of income and 
wage restraint will have to be en- 
forced. 


Through genuine implementation 
of measures of social and economic 
reform already on the statute-book 
or included in :he Plans, social and 
economic distress will have to be 
relieved. After cracking down on the 
anti-social and ostentatious con- 
sumption of the rich and the power- 
ful, the co-operation of the working 
class in improving productivity will 
have to be sought. This is the kind 
of common programme that could 
perhaps appeal to the elements that 
have to come together to restore 
democracy in the country. 


Í. is necessary to take note of the 
elements who would support such 
an approach. Big business has 


usually taken the line that a strong 
Central Government would be of 
benefit to it. It has therefore sup- 
ported centralisation and even 
authoritarianism in the past. Busi- 
ness interests have also usually 
found that, in spite of the radical 
and socialist facade put up by the 
Congress Party, their essential 
interests have usually been well 
served by Congress governments. 
They have also increasingly found 
the anti-labour attitude of the Indira 
Gandhi Government useful. There 
has therefore been a tendency for 
business groups, by and large, to 
support Indira Gandhi. 


This is stupid, because what these 
business interests fail to realise is 
that the increasing arbitrariness and 
lawlessness which is an inherent 
part of an authoritarian party can- 
not but prove harmful for the long 
term development of the economy 
even on capitalist lines. The growth 
of black money may be useful to 
certain individuals in the business 
world; but it is certainly harmful to 
the growth of industry as such. The 
arbitrary way in which decisions are 
made to favour or disfavour parti- 
cular business interests has been 
best illustrated recently by the 
Swraj Paul episode. 


The failure to maintain infrastruc- 
ture facilities like transport and 
power functioning efficiently has 
also affected the working of all 
business adversely. To the extent 
that there are any capitalist ele- 
ments in the country who are 
interested in the long term growth 
of industry and business, and not 
merely in short term personal gains, 
they should realise the importance 
of supporting a change. It is diffi- 
cult to visualise them at the moment. 


Saan business and industry as 
wellas the peasantry everywhere is. 
already finding the urban bias of the 


` centralised government unjust and 


oppressive. The growth of regional 
parties in the Punjab, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu is a pointer 
towards such a development. To 
some extent, the CPI(M) also re- 
presents regional interests and 
feelings in Bengal and  Tripura. 
Sharad Pawar is leading a group in 
Maharashtra around which Maratha 
nationalism may gather momentum. 
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It is possible that other parties like 
the Janata, the Lok Dal and the 
BJP may, by themselves or ‘in 
combination, understand the logic 
of this development and seek to 
represent the objectives and insist 
on tbe kind of changes that are 
mentioned earliet. 


A, element which would try to 
oppose such an approach would 
consist of a stratum of petty bour- 
geoisie consisting in India mainly of 
the so-called intellectuals and upper 
caste groups who have thrived best 


in the period since Independence. In . 


effect what has happened is that they 
have hijacked the newly independent 
Indian State and subverted it to 
serve their own purpose. 


By maintaining the continued hold 
of the English language on all impor- 
tant work in the country, they have 
in effect perpetuated the monopoly 
of the new upper castes on important 
positions in government, in business 
as well as in almost all other walks 
of life. It is they who benefit the 
most from the high degree of centra- 
lisation in terms both of job oppor- 
tunities‘in India and even the inter- 
national job prospects that become 
open to them as a result. 


They also provide a facade of 
socialist slogans to what is in essence 
a programme of oppression of the 
poor, and socio-economic stagnation 
in large parts. They have shown no 
compunctions about submitting to 
the lumpen elements which have 
entered the political parties and 
especially the ruling group, and 
many of them have become their 
allies and tools to subserve their 
selfish interests. Some of them are. 
misguided enough to think of 
making India a strong regional 
power, by helping to. build up a 
highly centralised State with an over- 
bearing and very costly military 
machine, whatever happens to the 
common citizens of the country in 
the process. They forget that strong 
defence castles cannot be constructed 
on the sandy foundations of back- 
ward, oppressed and miserable 
people in different -parts of the 
country. It is this group which has 
represented India in the world to a 


significant extent and many within it . 


are the natural allies of a potential 
authoritarian rule. It is necessary to 


ae 


realise the dangerous proclivities of 
this strdtum which can subvert a 


programme of the kind that is advo- 


cated here. = 


Elements of this stratum will be 
found not only among civil servants, 
business executives and academics, 
but also in various so-called pro- 
gressive and Left parties. What leads 
to their mistaken notions is not 
merely their self-interest but a whole 
tradition which has been built up 
over a long period, assuming that 


India is not a sub-continent with . 


many nationalities which has to be 
organised and operated as a union 
for various common interests, but 
one nation in the samé way as some 


- of the European nations like France 


or Germany are. 


As they are in the upper stratum 
of society, they overlook the fact 
that the common people in this 
country can never come into their 
own unless the nationalities which 
exist in the country can be so orga- 
nised as to manage -most of their 
own affairs in their own language. 
Where interests are entrenched as in 
the civil services, in business and 
industry, and also in the police and 
armed forces, they will have to be 
politically fought. Where they are 
entrenched in academic circles and 
in various political parties, they will 
have to be intellectually fought. 


hat is very important at this 


stage is a proper intellectual theoreti- 
cal analysis of what exactly a coun- 
try like India in its present situation 
needs. Such genuine intellectual 
endeavour did not take place soon 
after Independence. The leadership 
was then faced with immediate prob- 
lems like those arising out of Parti- 


.tion and the fears of Balkanisation 


because of the attempts by princes 
and other elements to create their 
own small principalities and pockets. 
Left elements were mainly discussing 


. the question whether the British had 


really transferred power, or in effect 
the country continuéd to be under 
British rule. ` 


While this certainly was an impor- 
tant question, the intellectuals on the 
whole failed to use the opportunity, 
especially of the Constitution-mak- 
ing processes, to examine the long 
term requirements of the transfor- 


mation and development of an 
enormous sub-continent like the 
Indian one. That failure needs to be 
made up now urgently if our future 
tasks are to be carefully and appro- 


priately defined. 


What needs also to be realised is 


that the immediate minimum task 
is not one. of. transforming India 
into a socialist society. There are 
not enough organised elements to 
help such a change. What is impor- 
tant at this stage is to ensure that 
the democratic structure which. was 
attempted to be built up from 1947 
is not only maintained but streng- 
thened ‘and reorganised so as to 
make it more stable and functional. 
All parties and groups which would 
subscribe to this programme should 
be welcomed into a coalition and 
its programme should be mainly 
confined to these tasks. 


I, is true that other major pro- 
blems such as'the social and econo- 


.mic oppression of the workers in 


industry as well as agriculture, and 
of the traditionally suppressed 
castes and aboriginals, will remain. 
But these battles can be fought later 
only if the basic democratic structure 
is maintained. If the present trends 
continue, there would be no free 
trade unions, and parties and move- 
ments which attempt to represent 
the Dalits wil be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. The minimum task for Left 
forces is therefore to try to ensure 
that such a fate is avoided. i 


The task is not going to be easy. 
Those who have enjoyed power over 
a long period are not going to give 
it up without a severe fight. They 
will also have the support of many 
allies, domestic and foreign. It will 
therefore be only proper that all 
regional as well as national political 
elements which accept not only the 
minimum tasks but also the imme- 
diate goals as outlined above should 
be brought together into a kind of 
coalition. -A holier-than-thou atti- 
tude, and also one that attempts to 
fight tomorrow's battles today, will 
be inopportune, and also make the 
urgent objective of saving. and 
strengthening the democratic system 
even more difficult to attain than it 
already .is. It is high time all oppo- 


‘sition forces understand this logic of 


the present situation. ' 
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‘Communication 


THIS refers to your issue on ‘Directions in 

Education’ of April 1984. Professor Dabholkar has 

given an interesting account of Gandhiji’s ideas on 

E and their relevance in present-day i 
ndia. 


Interestingly Rajaji, inspired by Gandhiji, tried to 
implement his ideas when he was the Chief 
Minister of Madras in the early '50s. But he had to 
resign on this issue because the critics alleged that 
the scheme would perpetuate caste inequalities. 


- Though this criticism was valid, Rajaji’s ideas on 


duration of the school, training of students in 
different skills, relevance of school building, etc., 
has its utility even to-day. 


The majority of schools in rural areas are 
single-teacher schools where teachers have to teach 
different subjects to the different classes at the same 
time. This demands tremendous skill, enduring 
patience, and a quick reflex to change from one 
subject to another. Honest teaching would be 
laborious, physically strenuous and may leave 
teachers.burnt-out at an early age. Administrators 
in the secretariat refuse to. sanction more teachers on 


. .the pretext of favourable teacher-student ratio. Such 


attitudes seldom serve the interests of education. 


In the present set-up the teachers of four or five 
nearby schools could be pooled, and entrusted with 


* the task of teaching their particular subjects in 


different schools on different days. Teachers must 
be provided with bicycles for conveyance. Freedom 
to enpage classes in different hamlets depending 

on the specific conditions in the village need to be 
encouraged. Freedom to innovate, experiment, and 


. liberal financial support to these ventures can activise 


the educational system. 


A sustained effort to absorb local talent in the 
arts, games and skill generation on a part-time basis 


.can make immense contribution to the personality 


of the students.. 


10+2+3 does not meet the real needs of large 
sections of children in India. Over 70 per cent of 


` the children drop out before 14 years of age. A 
child enters school at the age of 5, undergoes 
~ 10 years of schooling, and two years of 


vocationalisation, which would take him to 17 


years. Economic compulsions force children to 
take up jobs at an early age. It is necessary to study 
the life-cycle, the age at which they contribute 
towards domestic work, lend economic support to 
the family, get married, support elders in the family 
etc. These children enter a kind of miniature 
adulthood very early in life. Hence, vocationalisation 
should be between 12-15 years when skills relevant to 
intermediate technology can be imparted. 
Scholarship to talented students can assist in 
acquiring advanced skills. 


Imparting technical skills is associated with a huge 
building, big machines and a good number of 
teaching staff, located in a district. Instead, mobile . 
workshops can. move from village to village to _ 
generate skills. Skiiled, literate or illiterate artisans 
can undertake the task, assisted by a few profes- . 
sionals. The ITIs can undertake the responsibility 
for skills difficult or impassible for the mobile 
workshops to operate. Students must be given free 
board and lodging, and some stipend during the 
training period. Major financing of the industrial 
sector is through public funds, hence legislation to 
train people in different skills must be made 
obligatory. There is an apprenticeship act, the 
implementation of which leaves much to be desired. 


Trysem Programmes have not met with much 
success due to inadequate planning, training, or 


" insufficient demand for the products. The banks 


do make ‘District Credit Plans’ but there is no 
corresponding ‘District Physical Plan’. There is no 
adequate preparation in regard to physical 
facilities, skill generation, demand of the goods etc. 
The government has to spell out a clear-cut relation 
between technology-mix and product-mix, in the 
industrial policy and the S&T policy. There is an 
implicit assumption that the decentralised sector 
needs no planning; much to its disadvantage. 
Macro estimation of demand in a spatial plan, a 
physical plan, can contribute immensely to the 
growth of this sector. ` 


Allocation of greater funds in education to 
experimentation and innovation can intiate the - 


process of change in the system. 2b 


T. S. Ramanarayan 
New Delhi. 
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That's dead easy compared to the designi 
for a 9000 mm lona, hollow vessel for a Satel 
A job Weichandnagar has j 


We've recently completed the 
fabrication of a huge vessel for a 
Satellite Launch Vehicle. 

Not many people in the world have 
the capability for undertaking a job 
of this magnitude. 

To begin with, designing the set-up 
itself is a very elaborate arrangement. 
The 9000 mm vessel has to be 
mounted on a huge rotary table. 

It has to be clamped rigiuly because 
the ends have to be machined. 

But the vessel is hollow, so if the 
clamping is not just perfect, 
distortion will take place. 

The specifications allow no room for 
error. Very high precision standards 
have to be followed to the letter. 

For instance, bores at the two ends 


to the axis of the vessel. And the 


end faces have got t» be parallel to 


within 0.02 mm per 100 mm! 


How could we mancge all this? 
The seme way we'vc done other 
"impossible" jobs fcr Nuclear 
Power Stations, for 3ugar and 
Cement Plants, for Naval frigates 
and scores of other »rojects. With 
Walchandnagar kno-v-how and 
capability no job is ^20 big or too 
tough to handle. 

Try us for size. 


There is alway; a wey 
where there is WIL. 








WALCMANDNAGAR INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Marketing Division 
16, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Pune 411 001. 


ng of the machining set-up 
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' From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From needs and welfare of the community. Education, 
4 arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture proper roads, drinking water, power ànd gardens 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. ~.. ^ . have been our first priority. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a The theme is to grow and develop together. To give : 
‘catalyst, in the development and improvement of back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 

:  Wgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the way of thinking that has become a way of life. 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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H Company Meeting: Hindustan Lever Limited 


IP DEVELOPING PEOPLE 


Speech delivered by 
Dr. A.S. Ganguly, 
Chairman, 


Hindustan Lever Limited, 


at the Annual 
General Meeting 
held at Bombay on - 


Monday, 25th June, 1984. 


In Hindustan Lever, developing pto- 


ple has the same priority as other major 
business activities, namely growth, profit- 


ability; and innovation and diversification. 


The development of people and the busi- 
ness are so closely linked that whàt the 
company is today is wholly due to the ef: 
forts and contribution of its employees 
over the last several decades. This'growth 
and progress, however, could riever have 
been achieved without a deep understand- 
ingand appreciation of the changing envi- 
ronment and preparing people to fonction 
under,these circumstances. P 


Let’s take a look at the environment, 
especially the country's economic per- 
formance. Among the: bright spots, we 


have our spectacular success in boosting: 
‘farm output. We have also done well in . 


mobilising resources for capital invest- 
ment and taking education and health ser- 
vices to the masses. On the other hand, in 


the industrial sphere, the public sector's, 


performance has come under sharper 
focus and the private sector's achieve- 
ments are also under pressure in the face of 
increasing. : competition. Lack of 
modernisation, poor, productivity and 
trade union.intransigence have all led to 
rising incidence of industrial sickness. 
This mixed balance sheet of the state ofthe 
economy has had an impact on corporate 
thinking. : 


ENVIRONMENT 
AND CHANGE ` 


* The environmental realities have in- 


fluenced our own business and the man- . 


nerin which weinductanddevelop people 
in the company. Increasing attention is 
being devoted to training of personnel at 
different levels and various locations. This 
includes operators on the shop floor, su- 
pervisors and also those engaged in selling 
and distribution. Even traditional clerical 
and administrative roles are undergoing 
change in the face of competitiveness and 


the need to be cost-effective.. Yo s Hints 


Although this speech is devoted to the 
changing needs of training and develop- 
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ment of Dos managers, it is equally 
relevant to the needs of all those who work 
indifferent parts of our business. It is so be- 
cause certain enviranmental factors— 
which have a bearing on all endeavours in 
our country—have greatly enhanced the 
importance of human resource develop- 
ment. For example, issues like 
"Modernising Technology" and "Growing 
Rural Markets" are relevant factors in 
making the best possible use of our human 
resources. But since they have been dealt 
with in my earlier AGM speeches, I would 
like to highlight here some other key envi- 
ronmental issues: 


1. Tlie Indian Manager 


“Traditionally Indians have been suc- 
cessful traders, seafarers and craftsmen. 


With the progressive induction of.manv- - 


facturing technology as well as the growth 
of the service sector, a different set of skills 
and ‘knowledge became necessary. The 


modern Indian. professional’ manager is, 

primarily a product of developments since . 
World War II. The process began with the. ` 
induction of Indians as, Managers: in, 


foreign-owned:companies and the training 
and induction of the upcoming generation- 
in the rapidly growing family: owned 
enterprises. t 


"Since the management of modem i in- 
dustry had limited historical experience in 
thiscountry, in the initial period, inherited 
styles and practices continued. Soon there 
was a, search. for models from outside 
which could be suitably adapted to meet 
the country's increasingly complex needs. 
, Management educationists, corporate 
‘leaders, as well as policy framers first 
looked at famous American institutions 
such as Harvard, Sloan, Stanford, Chicago, 
North Western, and so on. Lately they have 


shifted their gaze to the legendary Japa- ` 


.nese model. All through this period there 
was a rapid growth of new institutions 
such as the IITs and IMs to cater to the 
needs of private as well as the.newly 
emerging public sector corporations. Off 
and on, there was a muted debate on the 
evaluation of the model of the Indian 
family-run business. There are famous In- 
dian businesses, such as the House of 


Tatas, Birlas and several others with ex- ` 


ceptional track records who have success-- 
fully blended professionalism with tradi- 
tion. However, this cannot be said about 
the majority of other businesses. It isa pity 
that little time ard effort have been devot- 
ed to understanding the difference be- 
tween these two systems of management. 

Perhaps in looking for inspiration from 
outside the country, we have overlooked 


our own basic strengths. The core manage- . 


ment philosophy in each country is pri- 
marily a product of its culture, tradition 
and social goals, which are judiciously 


ratio in the.. 
„uncompetitive nature of our industry 


blended into a progressive educational and 
training system. There is no evidence to 
suggest that we have begun.to think in 
these terms in our country. 


2. Industrial Development 


' A realistic assessment of ecenomic 
and industria] progress in our country pre- 
sents a picture of enormous activity, great 
achievements-and a high degree of self- 
reliance. Italso reveals a number of lost op- 
portunities, disparities -in development 
and unfulfilled dreams. While taking pride 
in our,achievements we need to reflect on 
our failures since they have been responsi- 
ble for retarding growth | and 
development. x 


Asa country we i boast of having the 
third largest number of scientists and engi- 
neers in the world, or of being the tenth 
largest in terms of industrial output-But in 
qualitative as well as per capita terms, 
these statistics lose much of their'signifi- 


` cance. In spite ofindustrial growth, we are 


being left behind by several.other coun- 
tries in the South. It can-be-argued that 


.some of these countries have adopted a 
more short-term and externally over- 


dependent model or that they have social 
pressures which are more easily managea- 
ble. , Nevertheless, we, have- ourselves 
beguri realising that our growth and devel- 
opment have notonlyto be more rapid but 
also more evenly spread than it has beenin 
the past. 


In our pursuit E an important objec- 
tive — import substitution — we had 


adopted a model of self-reliance which, 


while achieving a degiee of success, did 
not allow us to benefit from the rapidly 
changing world technology order. Fortu- 
nately there is taday a widely shared con- 
cern about the decreasing capital:output 
industrial sector; the 


when faced with export pressures and 
over-dependence on the monsoons for our 


-major -growth area, namely agriculture. 


This has led to a policy of selective imports 


‘and adoptionrof modern technology. 


_A change in thinking as reflected in 


“national policies will be the prime deter- 


minant of the future. The managers of the 
economy and the industry will need to 
comprehend the opportunities these 
changes are likely to provide in the future 
and the enormous social and economic im- 
pact that their contribution and success 
can bring to bear upon the nation. 


3. Science and Technology 


Developments in science and tech- 
nology are the products of our tradition in 
the universities and the plan for self- 
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reliance. The latter particularly was given 
impetus by the establishment of several 
well-known institutions of scientific re- 
search after independence. This had two 
weak links: lack of international contact 
and renewal, and the absence of the vital 
activity of converting innovation into in- 
dustrial technology. Industry on its pert 
was content to live with obsolete technolo- 


gy supplemented occasionally by one-time - 


purchases from abroad. 


This has resulted in the gradual ero- 
sion of high-quality scientific research and 
training in the country. The well-known 
seats of learning and institutes of research 
have declined in quality and output; The 
influence of science and scientists on-the 
national economy has, at best, been limit- 
ed. Many Indian scientists of international 
repute today reside on American 
campuses. 


The interdependence of science and 
technology isa highly complex globalissue 
involving geo-economic factors. There- 
fore, in framinga policy, a balance has to be 
struck between self-reliance and interna- 
tional linkages, which can help us achieve 
a desired level of excellence. A major di- 
lemma is being faced in the area of 
electronics and communications. “The 
great electronics and communications rev- 
olution of this century has not benefited us. 
to the same extent as many other countries 
of the free world. In the rapidly evolving 
field of bio-technology we can make a 
greater impact on the economy only if 
there is wider involvement and participa- 
tion both in the publicas well as the private 
sectors. 


The future of science and technology, 
acomplex policy issue, must be uppermost 
in the minds of those who are responsible 
for managing the economy in this country, 
specially since the gestation periods in this 
area are rather long. 


4. Education 


In India the number of people who 
cannot afford education or can afford only 
a poor education, has risen enormously. 
Fortunately, the number of well-educated 
people who have the perception and tenac- 
ity to take society forward has also in- 
creased. It is this reservoir of talent which 
must be given the freedom to act. We must, 
as a nation, aim to create a large number of 
educational centres of excellence — 
centres which will create leaders in busi- 
ness, industry and public life. Asound and 
constantly improving education system is 
imperative for achieving national goals — 
aneducation system where we are exposed 
to both knowledge and training, in both 
content and feeling. 


The school and university education 
upto the graduate level has made remark- 
able progress in spite of many serious im- 
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pediments. The emergence of young grad- 
uates and the enormous opportunities in 
this country augurs well for an exciting fu- 
ture. The combination of a well-founded 
basic education system along with the 
strengtheningof scientific research andin- 
novation will be the ingredients for future 
growth.and.prosperity. 


5. Innovation 


Innovation is the expression of the 
quality of science/technology education. 
Given the current state of scientific devel- 
opments around the world and our own: 
economic priorities, the areas of relevance 
are communication, agricultural produc- 
tivity, human health and population con- 
trol. Since each of these has a place in the 
scheme of economic priorities, the policies 
governing scientific research, education 
and economic/ industrial development 
will determine the future of innovation 
and provide the link between research in- 
stitutes and industry by encouraging the 
translation of innovation into manufactur- 
ing technology. 


These unusual issues must be under- 
stood and resolved ina systematic and pur- 
poseful manner. It is necessary to clarify 
that innovation is not the exclusive pre- 
serve of science and technology. It isa cata- 


. lyst for bringing about change in all 


spheres of human activity, and improving 


: the quality of life and thinking—perhaps 


within our own generation. 


6. Human Relations 


Human relations mould a society. Ex- 
pectations about improvement in the qual- 
ity of life have been generated in India. 
Since economic achievements have fallen 
short of expectations, they have created 
pockets of disaffection. The continuous in- 
flux of rural people into the urban indus- 
trial sectors has created enormous social 
problems, compounded by social militan- 
cy. Managing enterprises under these con- 
ditions requires not only professional com- 
petence and foresight but also the ability to 
grapple with an increasing number of 
exogenous factors. 


While not too long ago we had mistak- 
ena style of life for a necessity of life, pres- 


. ent day managers are more attuned to the 


social commitment of equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources. They are also 
aware of the technology alternatives that 
are available to foster growth. On the 
whole they are reasonably well-equipped 
to táckle the modern day problems and 
need all the encouragement to get on with 
the task. 


However, the tasks are getting more 
complex. The urban centres are groaning 
under the pressure of the enormous influx 
of people, and congestion, exploited by op- 
portunist elements. These are beyond the 


competence of individual corporations to : 
tackle. Neglect here has led to decay, stage 
nation and unemployment—a process dif- 
ficult to reverse—in once flourishing in- 
dustrial centres in parts of India. Will some 
of the other industrial metropolises too go 
the same way? We can ill-afford to let this 
happen. The Administration must check 
and control those elements which thrive 
on exploitation of social tensions. We may 
have programmes for dispersal of indus- 
tries and population control, but these are 
long term ones. If we do not tackle the 
problems that need ourimmediate and col- 
lective attention, the social and economic 
costs wil] be very high indeed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 


While the national and organisational 
environments have an overwhelming in- 
fluence on the process of human resource 
development, certain behavioral factors 
need to be understood. The training, 
development and motivation of individu- 
als in an organisation ultimately influence 
its climate and culture. Therefore, under a 
given set of macro-conditions described 
above and our hopes and aspirations for 
the future, how do we plan and organise 


| ourselves? To attempt an answer, some 


basic factors need to be examined. 


1. Primary factors ` : E 


Business organisations can survive 
only if they make a profit, unless they are 
subsidised by the exchequer. To the extent 
that businesses have to generate surpluses 


' they have to be cost-effective in all activi- 


ties. This also applies to the.development 
of people in a company. Generally one 
tends to assume that all activities leading 


* tothe development of individuals will pos- 


itively contribute to the effectiveness of 
business. We have questioned. this naive 
notion. Training and development unre- 
lated to the business or the environment is 
not cost-effective. 


The two basic elements in developing 
people are: 


(a) If the goals of the organisation are 
perceived as challenging, in tune with so- 
ciety, and if they are shared amongst the 
members of the business, the processes of 
building the business and the individual 
tend to be in harmony. 


(b) If enough trust is not put in people 
working in the organisation and they are 
not given enough autonomy to work, the 
process of building the business suffers. 


Developing human resources means 
creating a climate of opportunity and pro- 
fessional challenge so that individuals 
have a sense of achievement and 
fulfilment. This climate can only result 
from a readiness to recognise and reward 
effective performance. 


It is, therefore, necessary to create,a 
work environment and organisational 
ethos which provide the impetus for 
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achievement and accountability under a 
given set of conditions. This is the major 
task of management in the development 
process. . 


In Hindustan Lever any individual 
who joins the company either as a trainee 
Or a direct recruit or is promoted from the 


ranks is aware of the fact that it is not possi- 


ble to either join or progress in the compa- 
ny except on merit. The company on the 
other hand acknowledges the fact that it is 
its primary role and responsibility to de- 
velop people. 


2. Leadership Role 


In the prevailing environment in the 
country, leadership which can rise above 
sectoral, communal and family interests is 
difficult to nurture. There develops a sub- 
tle atmosphere of self-aggrandizement. 
Self-interest groups use social and political 
freedom to further their cause. All these go 
counter to the national need and the ability 
to rise above the pressures and temptations 
of the present. Itis, therefore, imperative to 


' steer younger minds towards larger goals 


and broaden their vision of the future. 


Senior management of Hindustan 
Lever play a very significant role in devel- 


-oping people. Primarily they create a cli- 


mate of attitude and ethos for growth, It has 
taken years to build such a climate and it 
requires persistent efforts on the part of the 
seniors; for the achievements of several 


` decades can easily be set back by a small 


mistake or mishap. 


The senior management also nurture 
a climate which emphasises the pursuit of 
excellence, for only such a climate raises 
the level of ambition, performance and 
achievement, so vital for the development 
of people. Their leadership role is rein- 
forced by the fact that those who have 
themselves been trained and developed 
within the organisation over the years and 
have through their achievements and per- 
sonal qualities risen to the top rungs of the 
organisation are best attuned to the devel- 
opment needs of their subordinates. 


In a system where a certain degree of 
attitudinal cloning is unavoidable, a great 
deal of care needs to be taken to recruit and 
develop people in a manner which pre- 
pares them for tasks which are more com- 
plex than what their predecessors may 
have been called upon to perform. The 
leadership role blends the wisdom of tradi- 
tion with foresight. 


3. Systems in Development 


Ultimately, the development process 
must be accompanied by an appraisal sys- 
tem which is às objective as possible and 
consistent. The system must be able to ac- 
curately assess the performance, potential, 
strengths and weaknesses of each 
individual. 
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Secondly, appraisal of people needs to 
be linked with the requirements of tasks to 
be performed, and appropriate placement 
to provide experience, challenge, learning 
and growth. This in turn is derived from 
the business strategy for growth and man- 
power planning. 


The systems of development provide 
scope for enhancing an individual’s com- 
petence. Time and again it has been found 
that limits of competence keep on extend- 
ing. Motivation too plays a very important 
role. Recognition is the prime source of 
motivation. It is not only recognition by su- 
periors but also by the individual himself 
of his own contribution. Achievement, 
contribution and acceptance of responsi- 
bility with accountability are products of 
an interactive and successful development 
system. 


HINDUSTAN LEVER: 
POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Having briefly outlined the develop- 
ment process, I will now examine a few se- 
lected areas with reference to our 
company. , 

1. Achieving change 

A major achievement, during the last 
20 years, has been the participation of a 
number of individuals in bringing about 
change within the company. This has hap- 
pened through growth and diversification, 
through innovation, by catering to chang- 
ing needs in marketing and distribution 
while at the same time keeping in tune 
with the evolution of cultural and social 
shifts. We have the added advantage of 
being a part of Unilever, which has been 
able to blend global opportunities with the 
economic priorities in a country. This has 
been supplemented by accepting the high- 
est standards of business ethics, complete 
and unrestricted flow of expertise and in- 
formation and upholding the role of the in- 
dividual as an agent of change. 


In growth and diversification, the 
management strategy led to investments in 
detergents, new foods and chemicals in a 
predominantly soaps and vanaspati busi- 
ness. Having resolved the major issue of 
foreign shareholding, the company is now 
inthe process of reorganisation while plan- 
ning future growth in chemicals, deter- 
gents, personal products, fertilisers and ag- 
riculture, as well as reinforcing the thrust 
in promoting exports. y - 


The establishment of an R & D Gentre 
in 1958 made significant contributions in 
two areas. Firstly, it helped strengthen so- 
me of the traditional businesses by devel- 
oping new raw materials.through science 
and technology. Secondly, the linkage be- 
tween scientific discovery and technology 
transfer has been a very rewarding experi- 
ence. But more significantly, it has in- 


stilled and spread a culture of innovation 
and enquiry throughout the company. 
This has now been accepted as a natural 
expectation from the organisation and : 
those who work in it. 


In marketingand distribution, théreis . 

a gradual shift in emphasis from the urban 
to the semi-urban and rural markets. Al- 
though this is an area of traditional 
strength of the company, many innovative 
changes had to be introduced and continu- 
ous experiments on cost-effective meth- 
ods undertaken. 


With the growth of the company and 
its national corporate base, financial man- 
agement, tax and investment planning, 
locational logic, and so on have all ac- 
quired wider dimensions. 


The matrix of individuals' compe- 
tence and the organisational needs is be- 
coming more complex. It is for this reason 
that much more attention needs to be paid 
to these issues now than ever before. 


2. Selection and Development 


In Hindustan Lever the tradition of 
developing people dates back to over four 
decades. Among those who work in the 
company are people of considerable expe- 
rience and accomplishment. They have 
reached the renks of management and 
other senior positions from within the 


, organisation. The process of creating op- 


portunities for people with potential is a 
continuous one. The activity derives 
strength from its consistency, honesty and 
fairness. In an environment palpitating 
with regionalism, casteism and elitism, the 
total disregard for such considerations re- 
inforces the basicstrengths ofthe company 
and reflects in its character. 


Discipline, productivity and team 
work are important characteristics. But 
along with these, each person, whatever . 
his rank, must possess leadership qualities ` 
to be able to rise. It is only those who are 
able to lead men and be accountable — and 
derive considerable satisfaction from it — 
who can rise in the Hindustan Lever 


. system. 


In achieving success, the incentives 
are not only financial rewards, but new ex- 
perience, challenge, learning and growth. 
We believe our people perform better not ` 
only because our goals are in tune with the 
environment, but also because one of the 
important criteria in evaluating achieve- 
ment is the ability to constructively inter- 
act with people and accomplish difficult 
but clear objectives. 


The direct recruits and trainees un- 
dergo a well-structured induction 
programme during the initial probationary 
period. In spite of the company’s elaborate 
and well tested recruitment procedure we 
firmly believe that the individual as well 
as the company must ensure, through a 
period of fair trial and testing, that it is a 
durable and potentially productive match. 
Once this has been confirmed, it becomes 
the responsibility of the company to pro- 
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., competition and 


vide the opportunity for growth in a 
plarined manner. 


To start with, the recruit is provided 
training and the opportunity to make the 


. best possible use of his ability in the task he 


is assigned such as marketing and sales, 
manufacturing, engineering and develop- 
ment, finance and commercial, legal, per- 
sonnel and so on. For scientific research, 
skills and training are of a different order 
and recruitment necessitates search in the 
international market. 


In the career development process 


l spanning the working life of an individual, 


emphasis is placed on a number of impor- 
tant criteria, such as: 


(a) The ability to innovate in the indi- 
vidual's field of specialisation; 


(b) To be able to interact positively 
with people above and below and be an ef- 
fective team member; 


(c) Ability to lead a group of men and 
achieve a set of objéctives; 


(d) Create an environment of healthy 
commitment to 
excellence; š 


(e) Be sensitive to environmentaland 
social realities in order to accomplish tasks 
ethically and honestly. 


These simple criteria create an 
organisational atmosphere of fairness in 
matters of rewards and recognition. Fur- 
thermore, they generate a degree of confi- 
dence and competence which permits mo- 
bility across disciplines and functions as a 
rule rather than as an exception. 


Effective and successful training arid- 
development systems which have with-, 


stood the test of time have been gradually 
extended to every part of the business; 
from operators and supervisors in the man- 


ufacturing units, to clerical and other staff 


inthe offíces and branches as wellasto the, 
field force engaged in selling and distribu- 
tion. Of late it has been successfully ex- 
tended to the training and communication 
requirements of our 'stockists and 
distributors with particular; emphasis on 
rural markets. : 


The ease witli which an organisation 
like Hindustan Lever can accomplish such 
complex tasks is facilitated by the fact that 
the ownership of the company is widely 
dispersed amongst a large number of 
shareholders and the disadvantages of a 
master-servant relationship do not exist. It 


might sound like a simple and mundane, 


fact but itis a significant strength which is 
not always fully comprehended. 


3. Participation and growth | - 
Let us now consider another impor- 
tant development, namely the changing 
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pattern of interaction with people. The tra- 
ditional distinctions between urban and 
rural owner and manager, manager and 
worker are getting blurred. We have peo- 
plein Hindustan Lever who are competent 
not only in the managerial sense, but are 


. highly responsive to social changes. We in--. 


sist that our people maintain a high stan- 
dard of reputation as men of integrity and 
ability despite the fact that conflicting forc- 


.es are present in the environment. We 


Strive to create an appropriate human rela- 
tions climate in the organisation with gen- 
uine concern for fellow men. 


Today, we expect managers not only 
to be competent in their own areas, but to 
have an inherent ability and inclination to 
be able to communicate with their peers 
and subordinates. Workers' participation 
in management has-been talked about for 
the past few years as a panacea for many of 
our industria! relations. problems. Since 
managers and trade union leaders in India 
could not readily.comprehend the concept 
and -since historically the environment 
was not conducive to this sort of participa- 
tive activity in a hierarchical society, it 
failed to take off. Management experts told 
us about the Dutch model and the German 
model — but none of these could work 
under a different set of social conditions. 
There is so much to gain through participa- 
tion. Yet, we have had little progress. What 
is the remedy? It seems to me that all of us 
concerned — manager, employees and 


. trade unions — need totally new attitudes 


to overcome this impasse. More important, 
we need to free ourselves from some deep- 


ly rooted prejudices and outdated values 
, and beliefs. i 


‘There are, however, winds of er 
People have started questioning the con- 


, cept of high consumption urban islands as- 
- the ideal of success. The early Indian man- 


agers ‘attempted to imitate a life-style 


^which^was alien. Their relationship with 


the workforce possibly was not dissimilar. 


-But all this is now being replaced by a new 


set of socially consciousand highly compe- 


.tént second and third generation Indian 


managers. It is significant that one of the 


. areas which young trainees in Hindustan 


Lever find particularly rewarding is the 
working period spent by them at our Inte- 
grated Rural Development Programme i in 
Etah. 


" Socia}. pressures’ and th, stark eco- . 


nomic realities are thus forcing a’ ré- 
evaluation of the urban symbols of suc- 
cess. However, the unfortunate conflict i in 
the new situation is the black ecónomy and 
increasing scale of graft and corruption. 


'A -change is ‘also: occurring in the 
thinking of responsible sections of trade 
union leaders and workers, especially in 
those parts of the country where militancy 
in the past has led to economic ruin and 





human misery. Responsible and construc- 
tive union leadership has significantly 
benefited their constituents through legiti- 
mate means and in certain cases have con- 
tributed toimprovement in productivity as 
well. It is under such conditions that rap- 
port and two-way communication become 
more meaningful. 


We believe it is necessary and pru- 
dent to share information on long-term op- 
portunities as well as problems of the 
organisation so that when certain actions 
are taken their logic is not seen to be 
strange and threatening. Even in areas 
where militancy dominates and aspirations 
outdistance abilities, efforts to improve 
human relations may be twice as difficult 
but twice as necessary at the same time. 
Since communications and human rela- 
tions programmes transcend narrow 
sectoral interests, the appeal of informa- 
tion sharingis enormous. Such an exercise 
must be judiciously blended with the 
workers’ leadership role in modernisation, 
welfare, sports, children's education and 
other forms of family participation. 


Creating a congenial human relations 
climate is an organisation's major respon- 
sibility. It is the primary task of managers. 
I sincerely believe that a combination of 
professional competence, genuine human 
concern and awareness of national and so- 
cial values are imperative for conduct of 
successfu] business in India. 


4. Communications 


- The nature of-the business and its 
commitment to growth necessitates readi- 
ness on the part of the managers to commu- 
nicate with people at all levels. This task is 
both simple as well as complex in certain 
respects. People today are better informed 
and. are more knowledgeable. Further- 


. more, their questioning attitude about 


business and industry must be attended to. 
While in the company we normally do this 


‘by constantly updating systems and chan- 


nels through on-the-job dialogue, works 
committees, trade unions, training cours- 
es, house journals, sports and cultural fo- 
rums, it is also necessary to consider cer- 
tain broader aspects of the subject. 


It is recognised all over the world that 
good communication is indispensable to 
good business. As a result of the rapid de- 
velopment of the microprocessor and 
mini-computers, -information- synthesis ` 
and transmission are becoming not only 


, routine but indispensable. But the essence 


of communication is not only transmission 
of information but of human dialogue. I be- 
lieve communication is at the centre of all 
the changes which are occurring now and 
some which we can anticipate. Whether in 
innovation or development of technology 
or in marketing or in information sharing 
with employees, a well thought out and 
long-term policy is essential. Possibly the 
single most important function it performs 
is.to send information upwards from dif- 
ferent levels within the company and out- 
side, thus greatly increasing the awareness 


(Continued) 


(B DEVELOPING PEOPLE 


of the environment amongst corporate 
decision-makers. Finally, communication 
is not an expertise, it is an essential man- 
agement quality to be used effectively, and 
ideally, naturally. 


External communication is equally 
‘vital. The economic press and business 
journals provide a useful service to the in- 
vesting public. People in the farming com- 
munity have accessto transistor radios and 
now progressively to television. The trade 
channels are also better organised with im- 
proved services and are more widely 
spread, and in spite of shortages, the con- 
sumer is much better informed, 'better 
organised and more demanding. It is, 
therefore, increasingly unproductive to 
undertake corporate activities in isolation 
and away from the glare. 


Awareness of these environmental 
factors and developing the ability to re- 
spond to the relevant ones during a work- 
ing life are becoming an essential part of 
management. It is not enough to be aware, 
but each of these issues needs to be dis- 
cussed and analysed in order to appreciate 
what influence it could have on our 
activities. - 


In various spheres we are probably 


witnessing a slow integration and interac- 
tion of different affected groups beyond 
the realm of controls and regulations. The 
Situation of shortages and high prices as 


well as the restricted availability of goods . 


and services has affected the community 


. &nd consumers rather severely. That this 


state of affairs is unacceptable to society as 
a whole is now being widely acknowl- 
edged. The response to these issues as well 
as the opportunities that they provide are 
ingredients which will test the manager's 
ability to successfully. cope with change. 


CONCLUSION 


More than any other human activity, 
the one which probably has the maximum 
influence on succeeding generations, is 
the development of people. The modern 
industrial culture in India is relatively 
new. So is the breed of the Indian profes- 
sional manager. While he has been praised 


. around the world for his hard work, dedi- 


cation, intelligence and accomplishments, 
within India his record has been less excit- 
ing. While a fair amount of time has been 
devoted to adapting alien management 
cultures, little has been done to under- 
stand theimpact ofthe country's economic 
policies, postures and regulatory legisla- 
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tions and their influence on 


development. 


However, even within the conditions 
that obtain, successive generations of 
highly competent managers have been de- 
veloped by many industries and corpora- 
tions who have chosen to stay and, work in 
the country and whose performance and 
track record match some of the best in the 
world. It is, therefore, necessary to exam- 
ine from time to time, those factors and is- 
sues which constitute the elemental part of 
a successful human development process 
in a fast changing society. In the ultimate 
analysis, a country's roots in its culture, 
tradition and social goals determine the 
management philosophy. Its educational 
and training systems which provide indus- 
try and the society leaders of tomorrow 
must reflect this. Hindustan Lever is con- 
scious of its commitment to the future and 
the company will continue to accord the 
highest priority to the task of developing 
people for meeting the challenges ahead. 


Note: This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting. 


Anyone ,wishing to have a copy of this 
speech in booklet form may please write to 
the Communications Department, Hindus- 
tan Lever Ltd., P.O. Box 409, Bombay 
400 001. 
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E ausis Coveramelit.i in Karnataka 
-Sets a- Trend with Radical Measures - 


dá its endeavour to promote the all ‘round development of the ‘State, 


‘the Janata Government in Karnataka has aken up many radical measures 


witb far-reaching effect. | 


_* 


Here are a few: such measures that stand out. 


Establishment’ of Zilla Parisháds and Mandal Panchayats — First. step in 


the process of Decentralisation of Administration to empower the people : 
to ‘plan the development of their districts and M ae ^ 


Protected Drinking Water to every villages -— over 16, 000. boresels sunk | 


` in one year to provide drinking water to villages. The total outlay for 


m 


roads." 


* 


ahe programme is over Rs. 100 crores. 


‘Halli Heddari’ —A prograinme to link 12, 000 Villages with all weather 


- 


Over 70 crores relief to the finie in the form of waiver of Government 
loans, waiver of penal-interest on agricultural loans given by co-operative 


s “institutions, full subsidy for failed pet etc. — 7. 62 lakh farmers bene- - 


^^. the poor families i in each village every year. — 


fited.. 


Ayia SA  uniqué pue for the äipliftment of five poorest of - 


‘Niranthara ‘Uden Young — Guaranteed eniployment® for the rural 


labourers ehronetout the year. 


* 


; 'Aksharasene —A massive programme to nr ind 


l 


| JanatagGovernment - — . Ever 1 responsive to the needs 


of the DUA 
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The problem 


ELITISM is often criticised, but no one—not even a critic of elitism—resents 
being numbered among the elite. In principle, it would be correct to distinguish 
the power elite from intellectual critics and artists, but in a society like ours 
where the number of individuals whose voices can be heard—irrespective of the 
medium—is extremely small, it would be pointless to make such a distinction. 
More important is to recognize the emergence of new elite groups. Who are the 
new elites? What are their ideals and aspirations? How do they perceive their 
own role in society? 


Not that the old elite is dead and gone. On the contrary, the elite that came 


' into being during colonial rule is visibly in the saddle in many areas of socio- 


political life. The bureaucracy, one of the major components «of the old elite, 
continues to occupy a central position in welfare and developmental activities. 
The legal system is carrying on the traditions formed during colonial days. 
Styles of communication taught by institutions of colonial education continue to 
dominate academic life and the media. Indeed, the personality and value-system 
nurtured by colonial rule is easy to identify in any of the old elite groups. But 
the elite is as yet a vaguely recognized and understood phenomenon. 


The new political elite includes rural leaders, representatives of Scheduled and 
*backward' castes, and student activists. A common characteristic of these new 
politicians is that they do not feel sentimental about the independence struggle. 
They were either too young at the time of independence or were born after it. 
They made their entry into politics through involvement in local or community 
issues, not necessarily related to State-level or national politics. They gained 
power and importance by acting as builders and communicators of public 


pressure. The arena of their initial political training was the district collectorate 
or the vice- -chancellor' S office. 


' The rapid growth of utbs dusty and Technology and the complexity of 
moderm business organizations have resulted i in the emergence of another elite 
group—that of managers. Often a science or engineering graduate, the new 
. business manager is equipped with “specialized skills in system maintenance, and 
‚control and evaluation. He plays a role that social ‘scientists once talked about 
but never actually assumed, that of a social engineer, Does the social engineer 
have no social ideology as is often claimed? And what about his self-perception 
as a member of the elite? — 


` The young litterateurs and artists have little patience for the traditional 
view that they must live a life of struggle. and austerity. Although employment 
and patronage. aré-by. no -means plentiful,. the enterprising author and artist 
‘does feel more secure and finds it possible to venture into different media. 
Sloganism of the seventies seems to have died in both literature and film; one 
would like to know whether the spirit behind the slogans has died too. The new 
artist is often a professional, more aware perhaps of his power and usefulness 
"than of his role in society as á part of the elite. 


This issue of Seminar gtteimbis to locate and characterize some of the new 
elite groups of our society. It also aims to identify the cultural and educational 
influences which have shaped these groups. Our purposeis to bring the new 
: elites within the orbit of social inquiry and discussion. 
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- Rural restlessness 


X. K SINGH 


INDIAN society has drawn strength 
from a rich heritage of tradition and 
of spiritual philosophy. These have 
shaped its values and helped to keep 
the conduct of everyday life in line 
with religious precepts. The base and 
the perverse in man is no less evident 
in India than elsewhere; but the 
moral and spiritual foundations 
which underlie our social institu- 
tions and guide our people have 
been preserved and revitalized by 
thinkers and reformers over thou- 
sands of years. Buddha, Mahavir, 
Shankaracharya, Nanak, Chishti, 
Kabir, Tulsidas, Dayanand, Viveka- 
nand, Aurobindo and Gandhi are 
among those who reaffirmed the 
spiritual and moral content of society 
and gave it the direction appropriate 
to their times. 


The many travellers who came to 
the subcontinent over the years were 


deeply impressed by this essential 
core. Foreign chroniclers : praised 
Indian society in the highest terms. 
The early British visitors were so 
impressed by the superior technology 
of Indian farmers and artisans that 
they commended it to their own 
people (Dharampal, 1971).4 


Today, however, our cultural 
identity, our social values and our 
personal ethics are all under severe. 
strain. Many amongst us feel embar- 
rassed and apologetic about our 
traditional social institutions. We no 
longer seem to have respect for our 
leaders or faith in the goodness of 
our fellows. A society that once gave 
pre-eminence to social good over 


1. Dharampal, Indian Science and 
Technology in the Eighteenth Century. 
Delhi, Impex India, 1971. 


personal advantage, idealizing tole- 
ration, sacrifice and cooperation over 
conflict, competition and greed, 

seems now to have turned completely 
around. We have become callous to 
human suffering — to the hunger of 


the poor and the anguish of the op-- 
pressed. Our people have all but lost- 


faith in righteous action and social 
justice. Personal advantage is pur- 
sued unmindful of its social consequ- 
ences. There is an insatiable hunger 
` for the products of the urban-indus- 
trial complex which are peddled as 
-symbols of status and respectability 
by high paid executives. In ever 
increasing numbers, people want 
more than they ever had. Ihspite of 


. all. . 


A land whose leaders once set an 
example of selfless conduct now 
searches in vain for guidance and 
direction. Those in important posi- 
tions find money and muscle more 
effective devices for influencing 
people-than public service. ‘The poor 
are hard pressed to preserve personal 


dignity as banks and bureaucrats ` 


pump credit into hands more likely 
to face recovery proceedings than to 
increase their incomes.-None but the 


propagandist speaks of the magni- 


ficent achievements on the export 
front. None but the industrial elite 
rejoices in the latest bouquet of 
incentives. 


A Forgotten in these, celebrations 


are the primary producers of goods: 


and services — agriculturists, art- 
isans, milk producers, workers in 
hide processing, and wage labourers 
who get neither fair payment nor 
protection from exploitation. The 
hope once pegged on the resurgence 
of voluntary.action. stands betrayed. 
The ideals that Gandhi held, and for 
which he died, are perhaps farther 
from the self-styled Gandhians than 
from the less pretentious. Even the 
irony -of naming luxurious hotel 
complexes after Siddharth, Ashok or 
. Akbar is lost upon a people who 


once could laugh at their own foibles , 


and those of their rulers., One may 
legitimately ask: what has happened? 
which way are we going? 


"m 


India is a predominantly agrarian 
country whose people work in agri- 


centres . of power. 


ms esbetacrion seems to elude us 


culture or related occupations and 


live in villages. Over the centuries, - 


‘a pattern of social relationships deve- 
loped around land and agriculture. 
The economically dominant rural 
elites controlled local affairs and also 
had some influence at the higher 
After Indepen- 
dence, power increasingly centralized 
in the hands of urban people who 
had little connection with agriculture 
as a consequence of changes of far- 
reaching magnitude introduced by 
acts of State policy. The dominant 


- values of traditional" Indian culture 


came under attack. Deference, self- 
restraint and discipline, and patience 
and rectitude were displaced by an 
emphasis. on personal well-being, 
material wealth and self-advance- 
ment. As a consequence, the norms 
of proper conduct and the notion 
of what constitutes the good iife 
have changed considerably. Concern 
for the collective benefit, whether of 
a caste or of a community, has been 
submerged by the primacy of indi- 


vidual interests. 


T. most important single reason 
for this change is the shift from land 
and the occupations it supports to 
capital and personal enterprise as 
the indicators of social status and re- 
spectability. Although agriculture re- 
mains the primary occupation of an 
overwhelming majority and contri- 
butes about half of the national in- 
come besides providing much of the 
raw materials for industry, it has 
lost its earlier prestige. The social 
values it sustained’ are no longer 
considered valid. 


"Thus, the elites whose base was 
land and agriculture have been 
superseded by people who stand on 
non-agricultural capital, on busi- 
ness, trade and industry, and on 
professional skills. Money, power 
and status are now based in indus- 
trial and urban centres, and a new 
pattern of life and leadership. is 
emerging. People who seek these are 
now compelled to move away from 
the villages and, in the process, to 
adopt new values and form new 
social relations. 


The support base of the former 
rural elites having been devalued, 
ground was created for the recruit- 
ment of new elites. However, the 


actual movement of the new elites 


to urban centres was not necessary 


if they could forge suitable links 
with those who had made the transi- 
tion or were in the right places. 
Thus, it became possible for ‘deriv- 
ed’ power to serve as a means of 
entry. into the ranks of the elites. The 
rural elites of tocay include many 
who are not substantial landowners 
but who have mutually supportive 
relations with those in power. Their 
values too have changed, but not in 
the same way. 


Te second important contributor 
to change is universal adult fran- 
chise, which legitimised the access 


of those elected to new sources of^ 


wealth and power. Election to legis- 
lative bodies eventually became not 
a matter of representing the elector- 
ate but a means of gaining control 
over public resources that could, in 
one way or another, be used to con- 
solidate one’s own’ wealth and 
power: Political mobilization on 
ideological grounds or on issues of 
public interest thus became the 
sterile concern of political theorists 
and the subject of occasional rheto- 
ric. In reality, it retained little mean- 
ing.either for the voters or for the 
candidates. General elections gave 
the elected rural elites direct entry to 
the centres of power in government, 
industry and business, and also the 
privileges which would normally 


come to entrepreneurs and others.. 


only after years of struggle. ] 


There developed a potential for 
conflict between these new entrants 
to power, who could obstruct or aid 
the creation. of wealth, and those 
already engaged in the pursuit of 


wealth. From this followed the need. 


to arrive at an understanding which 
could work to mutual advantage. 
This nexus meant, however, that the 
pressing needs of the rural and 
urban poor were subordinated to the 
claims of both groups of elites. 


The third contributor to the 
change in the character of the rural 
elites was the collapse of the relative 
self-sufficiency of village commu- 
nities (in the sense that earlier most 
people did not have to go out in 
search of their requirements) and 
their opening up to external in- 
fluences. Economic, political and 
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other linkages could now be created 
Without the intercession or support 
of recognized commiunity leaders. 
Asa result, villagers became more 
able and inclined to giíasp external 


opportunitiés and also more vulner- ' 


able to outside influences. They 
could now be‘more readily control- 
léd or manipulated by political 
parties, - religious and ideological 
groups, the governmental bureau- 
cracy, and also by urban- industrial 
interests. ' 


* 


Ls leaders are no longer in a 
position, either to resist offensive 
Ór undesirable influences ‘or to 
mobilize. their communities for col- 
lective ‘effort: * They’. have lost the 
ability to enforce decisions, to disci- 
pline anti‘social elements, or to 
resolve potentially ‘volatile’ situà- 
tions. In earlier days, hostile ele- 
ments could: not move in and out 
of villages with impunity. Today, a 
village community can keep them 
out only with the assistance of the 
police and the district authorities. 


The process .can be very compli- 
cated. The rural elites‘ either find 
themselves” helpless or, when they 
are in league with these outsiders 
from whom they draw support; are 
not disposed-to seek such protec- 
tion. The links between local leaders 
and other politicians on the one 
hand, and the police and public 
officials on the other, are too well 
known to need elaboration. Some 
of the outrages and carnage witnes- 
sed in villages.in recent years could 
not have happened in the past. 
External influences would have been 
stoutly resisted, and internal pro- 
blems dealt’ with, by methods 
evolved over centuries. - 


The fourth contributory factor is 
the physical distance between the 
occurrence of a problem or dispute 
and its resolution or adjudication. 
Mechanisms of conflict resolution 
and collective decision-making were 


once integral to rural communities. - 


Nothing of significance was un- 
known to most people. When dis- 
putes were sought to be resolved, 
seldom was there any argument 
over facts. The main concern was 
to reach a verdict appropriate to 
the gravity of the dispute and the 
status of the disputants. Collective 


decision-making .covered a wide 
range of matters such as dealings 
with neighbouring villages, the pro- 


. per time for sowing and harvesting, 


the sharing of common resources 
(irrigation, pasture land), -and the 
creation of new resources (schools, 
roads). 


Village disputes have by now 
become the, concern of the police 
and of courts of law. Community 
welfare is now the responsibility of 
government, officials and elected 
representatives. All matters, whether 
relating to law and. order or to 
community welfare, are decided 
upon at, higher and higher levels, 
often ending up in the Supreme 
Court ot in the Planning Com- 
mission. The arbiters in .both are 
urban elites who have little in com: 
mon with rural society. Alien values 
have invaded the rural society. The 
close organic link between the rural 
leadership and rural society stands 
destroyed. Leaders no longer feel 
bound to or capable of working for 
the welfare of the people according 
to traditional community norms and 
ethics. Being without their earlier 
authority, obligations, and identity, 
the rural elites now seek a new 
identity. They follow the goals of 
self-advancement and material wel- 
fare in consonance with the values 
of the urban industrial and com- 
mercial society. 


Ra people are too -many to 
remain ignored or willingly to accept 
a disadvantageous position relative 
to those who enjoy a comparatively 
better standard of life and comfort 
in urban centres. The new rural 
elites are keen to - improve their 
material and social status but believe 
that the urban elites who hold the 
key resources and influence public 
policy have a vested interest in 
keeping them backward. They 
struggle, using all kinds of fair and 
foul means to secure benefits for 
themselves and their supporters. All 
rural people are becoming restless 
and impatient. 


HI 


Before examining in greater detail 
the character of the new elites it 
may be useful to look at the social 
values of rural leaders and citizens 


~ Communities. Delhi: 


and at the expectations that they 
have of one another, 


Quies conducted in’ ‘the late 
1960s and the early 1970s showed 


that the value commitments of the 
. elites and the citizens were quite 


congruent. In a large sample of 
influential local leaders drawn from 
three States, Singh and Jacob (1972)? 
noted that the qualities most admir- 
ed in good leaders included honesty 
and selflessness, people orientation 
(dedication and public . service), 
sociability (getting along with others) 
and leadership, . qualities , (energy, 
organizational ability). Using the 


‘critical: incident technique’, Pareek 


and associates (1966)3 found that 
non-leaders drawn from six villages 
believed that effective leaders were 
those who worked for the com- 
munity, helped those in need, medi- 
ated in disputes, helped in getting 
employment, and offered sound 
advice. Ineffective leaders were 
identified as those who tried to undo 
others, created misunderstandings, 
misappropriated public funds; refus- 
ed help, fanned conflicts and 
impeded community works. 


Mehta (1972)4 reports that the 
qualities considered most desirable 
in leaders were honesty, impartiality, 
a gift for conducting negotiations 
and arbitration, a good reputation 
and the capacity to organize (leader- 
ship ability). Wealth, politeness, 
education and enough spare time 
for public work ranked second. In a 
study which asked local leaders and 
Panchayat members what they would 
desire if the best were to happen for 
them, Singh and Ashraf (1971)5 
found that nearly half regarded the 
opportunity of working for the pro- 
gress of their community and of 
serving the nation as their preferred 
personal aspirations. 


2. Singh, K.K., P.E. Jacob, et al. ‘Pat- 


terns of Commitment’, in Jacob, P.E. (ed), 
Values and the Active Community. New 
York: Free Press, 1971. 


3. Pareek, Udai (ed.). Studies in Rural 
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. Thus, the ideal-of being useful to 
the community was widely shared 


by the rural elites. They and the. 


people were agreed on the qualities 
of the good leader. Needless to say, 
all elites were noti similarly’ moti- 


vated or equally constructive. There : 


were gaps between actual behaviour 
- and’ that professed as desirable. 
Nevertheless, elites " and masses 
applied almost identical ‘standards 
in judging the conduct of leaders 
qne their contribution to public life. 


Insight: into the values of elites 
and the methods they would prefer 
to adopt to promote the ‘welfare of 
their communities was obtained in 
another study (Singh: 1968).§ ‘Elites, 
by and large, did not favour radical 
changes if these might bring hard- 
ships on the people. They professed 
greater faith in the.judgment of per- 
sons of wisdom than in the people 
in general. Direct consultation with 

such people was considered a more 
dependable way of guiding change 
than deciding issues through a pro- 
cess in which everyone had-an equal 
say. Persons in positions of authority 
were expected to take into account 
different interests .and viewpoints 
before arriving at a decision. Recon- 
ciliation- was considered a method 
superior to confrontation. The 
leaders thought worthy’.of respect 
were identified by consensus. They 
were given, authority, formal - or 
informal, because they were deemed 
capable ‘and just rather than self- 
oriented and authoritarian, . on 


Ay ine iteli finding-of the zs ; 


was that social values were not 
influenced by- such variables as caste, 
land ownership, involvement in pub- 
lic work and the like. Even though 
these leaders came from. different 
soçio- economic and caste groups, 
their value orientations ' were quite 
similar. There were ‘no’ differences 
caused by caste or class in their 
social values. 


On the whole, the value prefer- 
ences of the elites were consistent 
with traditional values: trust in the 
judgment 


6. Singh, K.K. Values, Leadership dud 
Development. Research Programmes Gom- 
mittee, Planning Commission, Goyt.: of 
India, New Delhi, 1968, t 


of respected persons - 
rather than in people in general; a 


preference. for- -consultation and 
group consensus over elections; and 
taking . people . into confidence and 
waiting for the right time instead of 


‘acting unilaterally on the assump- 


tion that, the chosen action would 
benefit. all. Most leaders expressed 
a concern for. principles in public 


_ life, believed in strength of character, 


regarded self-containment and: self- 
purification as proper conduci, . “and 
were against niaking.compromises- 
and seeking new opportunities exclu- 


' sively in one's self-interest. 


` IV 


? 


Ra elites: traditionally ‘belong- 


“ed to well-known families of the 


high castes. The social system was 


one in which-social status and eco- 


nomic power went together. Except 
when the personal interests of the 
powerful were involved, a fair degree 


of justice and fair play was shown. 


The -caste Panchayats regülated 


_intra-caste disputes, and problems 


involving more than one caste. were 
dealt with ‘by larger forums. É 


. With the growing involvenient of 


_ the village in the, affairs òf the'larger 


environment, including the influ- 
ences. of markets: and of State and 
national -politics,-a new kind of 
leadership has,come into being and 


elite-mass. relations have changed. 


Perhaps the most important change 
has been in the manner in which the 
legitimacy of.leadership is determin- 
ed: Caste, rànk,.age,.family ties and 
other ascriptive;:factors have given 
way-to such, matters as,the personal 


characteristics>;,of the ‘leader, his 
-influence in the-external world and 


his ability to:.use.. this influence to 
the advantage of his. followers. 


“In earlier times, higli-caste. leaders 


were sought. because. they.were the 


leaders: there was no other alterna- 


tive. Today there is a choice. A 


particular high-caste person is elevat- 


ed because.of his capacity.to be use- 
ful, not merely. because of his caste. 


Capabilities, potential as well as 
demonstrated, are the. new deter-" 
minants. Differences in the resource- 


‘fulness of leaders are evaluated, as 


are the particular areas in which 
they can be effective. The superior- 
subordinate or leader-led paradigm 


has been replaced by one. that gives’ 


importance to reciprocity. A leader 
must_render services (typically, by 
providing access to desired resources) 
in order to form and retain his sup- 
port base, which alone can ensure 
his own personal success. Leader- 
ship nodonger comes automatically 
through ascription, and leaders :can 
only rarely venture outside the scope 
of the influence which their suppor- 
ters give them.. 


The predominance of high-caste 


leaders now derives from pragmatic 
considerations. Yogendra 
(1973)! notes that ‘with the tradi- 
tional bases of power of the older 
village elite having been removed, 
the leadership...now emerging. has 
to reconcile with factions and op- 
posite interest groups to stay in 
power' and that 'village leadership 
has now increasingly become more 
conciliatory and pragmatic in orient- 


-ation.’ Orenstein (1965), who fav- 


ours the concept of complementary 
domination— based on reciprocity— 
over the Weberian traditional.domi- 
nation, found that leadership was 
moving away from paternalistic com- 
plementarity towards democratic 
eomplementarity, treating rational 
economic interests as the bases of 
power. 


I. such a situation there is an ob- 
vious need for persons who are 
familiar with the external world ‘and 
who can translate its terms into a 
language that the villager compre- 
hends. The leader as a role perfor- 
mer need not operate within' the 
traditional normative framework of 
the village. His power base is "com- 
posed of the people he obliges’ or 
manipulates—usually both—and- he 
is secure as long as he gives what is 
neéded. A resourceful individual's 
personal traits, howsoever undesir- 
able they may be, can be overlooked 
so long as he delivers the goods. 
Contacts with powerful people, in- 


formation about rules and official 


procedures, and the ability to help 
in getting jobs enhance the worth of 


-a leader. Resourcefulness, regardless 


7. Singh, Yogendra, ‘Modernization of 
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of the means employed, thus be- 
comes;instrumental in sustaining the 
support.base'in the village and even- 
tually;in- adding to .the leader’s 
power ‘outside it. Such a leader can 
be described as a frontierman, mov- 
ing with ease between two domains. 


iS 


O.. people have given much im- 
portance to personal character and 
interpersonal skills as qualities be- 
hooving .their leaders. Even though 
considerations of functional capabi- 
lity have become so important, nor- 
matively sanctioned qualities con- 
tinue to be highly valued. Those 
leaders whose positions are based on 
the respect that they command are 
admired for their goodwill, depend- 
ability, maturity, impartiality and 
selflessness. The respected -leaders 
are much sought after for advice 
and guidance: but they are more 
admired than followed. They enjoy 
considerable credibility as righteous 
individuals. The resourceful leader 
or frontierman, however, is accepted 
and followed for different reasons 
and to a different degree. His rela- 
tionship with his supporters is more 
live and dynamic, even when his 
personal credibility is questionable 


in terms of traditional norms. 


. The contrast between normatively 
sanctioned qualities and functional 
capability is well illustrated by the 
kind of leader who provides security 
and protection to some as he threa- 
tens or ‘challenges others. His 
strength is the capacity to coerce 
others: to cut crops, manage thefts, 
beat people up, abduct women, ex- 
tract other advantages by force. Be- 
cause he alone can do what others 
cannot, he has the support of those 
who engage in unlawful activities 
and therefore need protection. Such 
anti-social leaders exist because the 
traditional methods by which com- 
munities maintained peace and 
punished wrong-doers are no longer 
effective. 


These leaders are part of the new 
rural scenario in which insecurity of 
lifeand property have become for- 


‘midable problems. They either seek: 


involvement in village disputes or 
are drawn into them. Beiag a law 
unto themselves, they can be quite 
powerful. Often opposed by others 
ofthetype, they can be a terror, 
feared and despised. Not all such 


leaders, however, are truly anti- 
social even when they are ‘un- 
sanctioned’ according to traditional 
community norms . (Orenstein: 
1965).9 Some espouse the cause of 
those who are weak and therefore 


discriminated against. All in all, it is. 


possible for such persons to perform 


an important function in the politics. 


of the village and its surroundings. 


The three types of leaders — res- 
pected, resourceful and anti-social — 
are all found among the village elites 
of today. Each has a somewhat diffe- 
rent set of functions and clientele. 
The respected leader projects an 
image of trust and dependability and 
tends to favour suggestions that 
might benefit the community. His 
concurrence is necessary if efforts of 
any consequence are to succeed in 
the community. The strength of the 
frontierman does not rest on an 
unimpeachable moral image but on 
the ability to forge associations out- 
side the village that benefit his sup- 
porters and himself. He is probably 
better informed than the others and 
more active at the interface of the 
village with the external environ- 
ment. 


The anti-social leader commands 
the least admiration on traditional 
normative. grounds. His primary 
value lies in his ability to further his 
own interests and those of the people 
who:seek his protection. His stand- 
ing in the commurity.is not such 
that he has much credibility asa 
trustworthy individual. 

I 


I, the past there were few spokes- 
men for entire villages, and these 
were generally drawn from the ranks 
of the dominant tastes. This is now 
rarely the case. No one or two 
leaders now represent an entire 
village. The elders of, high. castes 
might still be among the important 


leaders in a community: but many . 


more now came from the backward 
and scheduled castes and from the 

ounger generation. B.P., Singh 
(1971)19 found a definite change in 
the membership of the Panchayat'in 
his village. More members were from 
low castes and were younger, better 
educated, with lower incomes and 
smaller families: and each had less 


9. Orenstein, Jbid. 


10. Singh, B.P. Leadership and Political 
Dynamics in Rural Administration. Gaya: 
Inst. Beh. Sc., 1971, pp. 67-84, 


overall influence over the village. In 
an earlier study, Kamal Krishna 
(1967)! reported a similar trend. 


V 


AN EN and related occupa- 
tions do not now make possible a 
life style or status comparable to 
that afforded by occupations in busi- 
ness, industry and government. In 
the post-Independence period, tradi- 
tional social values have been totally 
undermined and the old rural elites 
have lost their economic and power 
base. This has paved the way for the 
emergence of new elites. All rural 
elites now look outwards to the 
urban centres for new symbols of 
status. A few have succeeded in 
reaching the larger centres of poli- 
tical power through election. Others 
have tried to forge functional links 
both with tbe urban economic and 
power elites and with the rural 
people. 


. The motivation of these new elites 
is no longer service to the people or 
the dispensation. of justice according 
to traditional norms. Rather, they 
seek advaritages for themselves while 
paying for the privileges of leader- 
ship by providing what their sup- 
porters ask for: favours and protec- 
tion. The principal needs of the 
rural people are physical security 
and access fo economic opportuni- 
ties. The means for the fulfilment of 
both now lie outside the village, 
directly controlled or indirectly in- 
fluenced by city-based elites. It is 
with these urban people that the new 
rural elites must either compete or 
come to terms. 


Corruption in the political system 
has created a place of some impor- 
tance for the new rural elites. They 
form a bridge between the rural 
people, who are starved of opportu- 
nity, and the urban-industrial centres 
rich in coveted resources. Earlier, this 
role was performed by the former 
frontierman. With time, however, 


the role of frontierman has changed 


from that of a provider of resources 
to a goonda or bad character. The 
new frontiermen bave assumed the 
role of the former anti-social leaders 
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who operated within the village and 
were to some extent tolerated by the 
respected leaders of the community- 


Today, they do not depend upon 
traditional values for acceptance. 
They stand on the support of politi- 
cal and economic interests outside 
‘the village and the unruly elements 
within the village. They support 
whosoever is willing to pay the price 
in terms of money and subservience 
to them. The services rendered by 


them include protection against law - 


enforcement authorities. Village 
people are afraid of them.and prefer 
not to get in their way. Sometimes 
the poor and the helpless seek their 
assistance. Quite often they them- 
selves harass and exploit the weak. 
Demonstration of coercive power 
rather than social justice is their 
aim. In the process, they profit from 
those who come for help and also 
from outsiders who use them to 
assert ascendancy in local affairs 
against opposing groups at higher 
levels of politics. 


N. all frontiermen are anti-social. 
Nor do rural communities lack 
leaders who are aware of the larger 
interests of the people. Most such 
people, however, prefer to look after 


? 


their own affairs as they believe that- 


: the times are adverse for good inten- 
tioned people to intervene in local 
affairs. Some of them get elected or 
nominated to Panchayats and co- 
operative bodies. However, for 
obvious reasons, the anti-social 
frontiermen are keen to enter repre- 
sentative institutions. They exist in 
large numbers but do-not form an 
homogenous group. They dominate 
the rural scene but are not united 
among themselves. 


By and large, the desire for public 
service or interest in social justice is 
much less in evidence today than in 
the past. The ordinary villager does 
not find the village a good place to 
reside in and if he had a choice and 
the means, he would probably mig- 
rate to the city. 


A few decades ago, the rural elites 
performed an important political 
function. As middlemen the control- 
led vote banks and to varying deg- 
rees decided the fate of aspirants to 
political power. This was considered 
a step towards democratization, 


since the elites were expected to bar- 
gain for advantages for themselves 
and their followers. Now, the number 
of vote banks is far larger, but the 
deposits in each have shrunk. There 
are many more leaders, but each has 
a much smaller following.:Thus, the 
very notion of the vote.bank has 
changed. It need hardly be stressed 
that under the prevailing conditions 
a great deal of competition between 
rival elites is inevitable, and that 
this fact reflects’ politics at higher 


levels. 


ij ability to keep oneself in 


leadership positions depends upon 


muscle, money and external power 


.linkages rather than on:personal 


character, or public service. As a 
result, a fundamental change has 
taken place in the orientatión of the 
rural elites. Their relations with the 
masses and with those in positions 
of power and wealth are opportunis- 
tic. They have no firm hold either 
on the villagers or on those from 
whom they seek favours. They are 
unstable and insecure in their vulne- 
rable position. 


There is an inherent instability. in 
the contemporary rural situation. 
Reaction against the , self-serving 
rural elites and the;pólitical. system 
have already set in. Some ‘groups in 
rural areas, as for example;-farmers 
who demand better terms from 
government seem determined to pre- 


'vent the anti-social leaders and 


political parties from joining them. 
Some constructive action groups 
affirm faith in the values of justice 
and fair play and in Gandhi's satya- 
graha. 


There is a limit beyond which 
people can be neither placated nor 
pushed. The signs of revival are visi- 
ble. Their acquiring strength in the 
future depends basically on the 
ability of the urban influenced 
rural based people -to -assert the 
autonomy of the village and their 
own right to live a life consistent 
with man’s concept of dignity and 


freedom. Things have gone too far _ 


in one direction in favour of some. 
But change may not be possible 
without total confrontation and un- 
imaginable human suffering. Move- 
ment for Swaraj three decades after 
Independence seems to be gathering 
momentum. Or, is it an illusion? 
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The politicians — 


WITH the decline of institutions 
and the rise of both the cult of per- 
sonality and the politics of survival 
and insecurity on the part of- domi- 
nant individuals, there has taken 


place a dramatic transformation-in 
the composition of India's political 
elite.: We are witness to new faces 
everywhere. Over the long run, this 
may make room for truly new forces 


d 


N 


- 
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taking us towards a post-crisis, post- 
transition scenario. For the moment, 
however, the newness seems to 
herald nothing except a deep 
vacuum in the structure of power at 
various levels. The vacuum is filled 
by people who wére never trained 
in the art of politics, ill-at-ease with 
the complex procedures and niceties 
of a democratic polity, unwilling to 
abide by any institutionalized disci- 
pline, indulging in and encouraging 


-in others a zero-sum approach to 


power, to this end providing scope 
for and often conniving with pro- 
fessional fixers and their mercenaries, 
all this together moving the political 
process towards a free for all. : 


j ust new faces do not represent -a 
generational change in any basic 
sense, even though some of them 
are no doubt younger, more flashy, 
more ruthless, léss bound by older 
conventions and values, than the 
ones they have displaced. . Nor are 
they representative of more native, 
underprivileged, ‘vernacular’ strata 
as had been predicted by both alar- 
mists and enthusiasts at the pros- 
pect of Indian democracy | touching 
base, going interior and bringing 
forth less urbanized and cosmo- 
politan leaders to the fore.! On the 
contrary, it was precisely ‘the fear of 
such elements both within the Cong- 
ress and through Opposition forma- 
tions that led to a near dismantling 
of the party system by the English- 


speaking elite who found in Mrs. . 


Gandhi a leader who could success- 
fully throw back the rising tide of 
regional leaders representing the 
middle and lower middle tiers of 
raral India and its extension in 
small and medium sized towns. I 
have dealt with this overall pheno- 


menon of urban backlash in Indian , 


politics in earlier issues of Seminar.? 
Here I am more concerned with the 
even more recent phenomenon, 
spurred first by Sanjay Gandhi and 
subsequently consolidated by Chief 
Ministers and others to whom State 


1. The alarmist view was best portrayed 
in Selig S. Harrison, India: the Most Dan- 
gerous Decades (Princeton, 1960). A much 
more positive interpretation was provided 
in my Politics in India, (New Delhi and 
Boston) 1970. 


2. See for instance ‘Democracy: Retros- 


pect and Prospect’, Seminar, 122, April 
1977. 


3. ‘Where Are We Heading?’, 


and district party organizations | 


were entrusted by him in 1980. 


The new politicians do come from 
new strata but in a very different 
sense than was happening in the 
sixties. They represent not the tradi- 
tional hinterland of rural India 
dominated by caste and tribe, but 
the hinterland of the modern class 
structure, namely, the educated and 
semi-educated hordes of lumpens. 
Finding ready employment in and 
occupying spaces at lower and 
middle reaches of both the polity 
and the economy, largely in the 
‘informal sector’ of each but gradu- 
ally also making their way to the 
formal apparatus of government 
and- economic organisations, they. 
have systématically moved into the 
vacuum created by the ouster of 
party politicians. i 


T. twin engines of this transfor- 
mation from party and region based 
leaders slowly graduating to power 


to a rapid rise of non-party, almost - 


non-political, individuals to all eche- 


: lons of power have been corruption 


and criminality. Everyone seems to 


agree on the decline of the party sys-' 


tem and party organization. What is 
not readily perceived to observers 
and editors, and if perceived not 
said, is the displacement of party by 
a new infrastructure of politics made 
up of musclemen and local mafias. 


These are either directly paid for 
or thrive on dens of illicit liquor, 
gambling and all manner of enter- 
tainments (now aided by the video 
revolution that is sweeping across 
the country like a torrent). Many of 
these happen to be relatives of 
ministers and other important politi- 
cians. And many of them have had 
Strong international ties through 
smuggling, international drug traffic 
and foreign exchange rackets and 
through close contacts with the 
Persian Gulf and its Sheikhs. Mas- 
sive transactions in money and kind 
have taken place in the process, some 
of which was sent right up! 


I discussed this whole phenc- 
menon of criminalization of politics 
at greater length in an article in 
1981.3 Then it had shocked many. It 


Indian 
Express, Sunday Magazine, November 29, 
1981. 


may not any more though there still 
seems to be little realization of the 
dramatic change which has taken 
place in the role of crime in the 
political process. As I had said then, 
the role of gangs and bullies in 
Indian politics has undergone both 
a quantitative and a qualitative 
change. Even in the old days when 
party bosses in the much maligned 
‘syndicate’ structure of the Congress 
Party held sway (the S K. Patils and 
Atulya Ghoses), use was made of 
local bullies holding sway over speci- 
fic mohallas ox chawls. But, the pro- 
cess was largely limited to congested 
urban areas, it was sparingly used 
and was much less intense and ruth- 
less, and was almost wholly limited 
to election periods. And, above all, 
there was never any question as to 
who was the master — it was always 
the party politicians at whose behest 
the musclemen went into action. 


Li 


The relationship entered its second 
phase in 1969 when the party orga- 
nisation as the main lever of politi- 
cal mobilization got undermined. 
After this and until the Emergency 
the balance between the politicians 
and lumpens began to get more and 
more even. With the 1980 election 
and the meteoric rise of Sanjay 


"Gandhi to the top of the effective. 


political pyramid, the lumpens, 
which included a large number of 
persons with a record of either 
criminal or civil offences, emerged 
from the backstage and entered the 
political stream as MLAs, MPs, 
ministers and still higher. 


S c then, during the more than 
three years of operating at various 
levels of the system, these ‘goonda’ 
politicians have given rise to a truly 
new infrastructure of politics. They 
lend support to feuding factions 
within the ruling party, stormtroop 
Opposition meetings (earlier Sanjay 
and his cohorts had stormtrooped 
into courts and newspaper offices), 
settle scores between the landed and 
propertied interests and the defiant 
members of the poor and peripheral 
communities in the rural areas and, 
either in collusion with the police or 
with the latter standing by as on- 
lookers, terrorize the rural areas. 
Often the police itself (and the local 
bureaucrats) are terror stricken by 
by the ‘goonda’ politicians, largely 
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because of the support they wield in 
State governments or at still higher 
levels. 

Nor is this new politics limited 
only to the ruling party. In point of 
fact, the technique of using muscle- 
men and ‘mastaans’ was first tried 


. out in a systematic manner in West 


' 


Bengal, starting with the confron- 
tation between the communist parties 
and the Naxalites, later with the 
Youth Congress using the same tech- 
nique and defeating the communists 
at their own game. In Maharashtra 
and Tamilnadu too, the same techni- 
que has been employed over a long 
period between various Marxist- 
Leninist groups and between them 
and the CPI(M). In north India the 
politics of rigging by booth captur- 
ing as well as of settling personal, 

factional and‘ inter-party feuds bet- 
ween different opposition parties have 
led to the rise of ‘goonda’ politi- 
cians. Chiman Patel of Gujarat, now 
in the Janata Party, had as Chief 
Minister employed a crude mixture 
of corruption and vandalism against 
his own party MLAs in 1974, spur- 
ring the massive Navnirman move- 
ment and his ouster from office. . 


No such movement has taken 
placé against more recent perpet- 
rators of corruption and criminality 
like Antulay and Gundu Rao (the 
former was removed by a court ver- 
dict; the latter by electoral defeat). 
This itself is a symptom of how far 


. the politics of bullying and fear has 


‘overtaken us. No doubt, the mass of 


people do react when given a chance 
as happened in the massive defeat of 
the Congress (I) in Andhra Pradesh 
and, to a lesser extent, in. Kar- 
nataka. 


B. what happens when the mas- 
ses react against a corrupt and 


. non-performing regime and want 


a clean change? Are they able to 
draw upon alternative structures.and 
images from within the democratic 
political spectrum or, finding no 
such clear alternatives, are they 
found to turn to forces outside the 
politica] sphere? Here we come 
across yet another ingredient in the 
changing composition of the politi- 
cal elite. This is the rise of the play- 


' boy on the political stage—the hold 


of MGR on Tamilnadu politics for 
overa decade, the meteoric rise of 


NTR in Andhra Pradesh, and the 
growing rumblings of Raj Kumar 
and his fans, of Shivaji Ganesan, 
Jayalalitha (both of whom are now 
in Parliament) and the considerable 
political clout being worked out for 
gymnast Amitabh Bacchan as the 
playboy of the Congress (I) and its 
Inquilab. 


A peculiar combination of cultural 


‘reaction to centralised politics and 


a substitution of elite culture by 
mass culture lies behind this 
phenomenon. In Tamilnadu, then 
the State of Madras, where the first 
systematic and successful regional 
response against the Congress mono- 
lith emerged, the Dravida Kazhagam 
(DK) which wasa cultural move- 
ment against Brahmin domination 
was followed by the Dravida Munne- 
tra Kazhagam (DMK) in the form 
of a political party aimed at a de- 
mand for substantial autonomy for 
the State, at times invoking secces- 
sionist symbols. The latter was soon 
contained and, under the leader- 
ship of Annadurai and later Karuna- 
nidhi, participation in the: federal 
polity was combined with regional, 

linguistic and cultural assertion and 
firm | political consolidation and 
monopoly at the State level (since 
1967). It-is the widespread corrup- 
tion and machine politics that sub- 
sequently ensued that led to. popu- 
list reaction, epitomized by'the pious 
and virtuous mythological image of 
G. Ramachandran whose coming on 
the scene shifted the whole emphasis 
from pragmatic politics to mass 
idolatory, the latter filling the 
vacuum created.in the public mind. 


In the cultural domain, too, a 
dramatic change had come about 
which contributed to this transfor- 
mation. This consisted in the under- 
mining of the powerful upsurge in 
consciousness’ and the deep. intel- 
lectual stirrings and public debate 
on basic cultural themes which 
accompanied Tamil renaissance by a 
kind of pop culture of film and soap 
opera which swept across Tamil- 
nadu. Both authentic politics and 
authentic culture, as well as regard 
for basic values and liberties of dis- 
senting elements, became casualties 
in this transmutation of a genuine 
urge towards regional autonomy 
and cuitural identity into a celluloid 


culture and inane hero-worship. It 
is hero-worship, moreover, which 
has no political basis but'in fact 
adopts a stance and imagery which 
are in essence anti-political. 


In Andhra Pradesh, too, more 
than fifteen years later, a similar 
phenomenon took place, not in the 
sense of any great upsurge of a 
distinctive culture — authentic cul- 
ture having everywhere been under- 
mined in the intervening period — 
but in the sense of a gross reaction 
to a highly centralized political pro- 
cess. This had resulted in its grow- 
ing alienation and insensitivity to 
grassroots reality, imposition of 
leaders from an alien Centre and a 
humiliating situation in which a 
highly politicized region was reduced 
to a non-entity. Once again the 
regional response came not from an 
organised political force but from 
yet another mysterious rise of a 
mythical presence in the form of 
N.T. Rama Rao, who, in turn, did 
not hide his contempt for normal 
politics and went on to combine in 
his being a patron saint of the 
people and a real saint above that 
— the mythical NTR in real life. 


| pm rejection of normal politics is 


spreading in many regions. So is the 
impact of celluloid and of mass. cul- 
ture, further galvanized by the advent 
of the mass media. These tendencies 
are likely to become more powerful 


‘with the explosive impact of elec- 


tronic networks, satellite communi- 
cation, capsuled entertainment and 
the use of public television and 


‘video channels for partisan ends. 


There is going to be an intense battle 


` for the control of and access to these 


channels and, with that, further 


.accentuation of regional-national 


confrontations. As this confronta- 
tion will be waged less through 
parliamentary and more through 
theatrical politics, the role of play- 
boys in politics — there are other 
(non-filmi) kinds of playboys com- 
ing up too — will become endemic. 


Both the growth of lumpen poli- 


ticians and the spread of playboys in . 


politics, replacing or undermining or 
at best ‘servicing’ the normal voca- 
tion of professional politicians, are 


symptomatic of a deeper shift in the 


constitutional fabric of Indian so- 
ciety, namely, a growing decline in 


~ 


legitimacy of normal politics com- 
-~ bined with a sense of exhaustion and 
drift on the part of both party 
leaders and the Indian State as a 
whole. The resulting vacuum is be- 


— ing filled by the 'goondas' and the 
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playboys. 


It is also filled by a whole new 
set of actors and phenomena—-the 
vulgar nouveau riche occupying new 
avenues brought. forth by. a rapid 
growth of metropolitan towns and 
blind arid uninhibited westernization 


thereof, the fantastic sweep of adver- , 


tisement agencies catering to these 
new tastes, the "growing use of sex 
symbols that: is undermining the 
whole balance of the Indian, psyche, 
the invasion of social mores and 
ethics by the video and the -tanta- 
lising esoteria that accompanies it, 
the whole Amitabh Bacchan pheno- 
menon, the prompting of rabid 


“ consumerism by new. professionals 


making you buy what you do not 
want with money you do not have. 
All this is leading to a basic lumpeni- 
zation of the economy, in turn rely- 
ing on the political patronage of the 
lumpen politicians and the new 
playboys with high political connec- 
tions. 


I. this world of drift and decay 
are entering two ‘dynamic’ strata of 
India’s industrial culture. Leading 
lights of the corporate sector are 
moving into influential positions in 
the process of government, either 


* through direct entry into the poli- 


tical arena as found in the sup- 
port mobilised by the top brass of 
the ruling Congress Party for K.K. 


— Birla or indirectly in the form of 


providing an overarching economic 
philosophy as in the case of J.R.D. 
Tata.. The growing influence of 
FICCI in economic policy-making is 
not any longer even papered over by 
public sector slogans and socialist 
_invectives; it is a case of deliberate 
and openly admitted collaboration. 


Alongside this local phenomenon 
of the permeation of the Indian 
State by the rich is an even more 
open-ended collaboration with rich 


' Indians abroad. Finding in the 


+’ changed Indian scene great prospects 


for -both investment and markets, 
bringing in a whole new generation 
of vright young people from abroad 
to displace the natives, destabilizing 


established concerns with the active 
help of ministers and the Prime 
Minister, coopting even the public 
sector in this new economic dispens- 
ation, and spreading the idea of the 
need io restrain the democratic 
process and-especially mass aspira- 
tions if the country is to ‘move 
forward’ and become a great power, 
the foreign-based tycoons are about 
to have a field day in the ‘poor 
India’ they are out to transform. 
Swraj Paul fully epitomizes this new 
thrust of the economic: wizard into 


the national political process. It is. 
notan accident that the author of ` 
the latestbiography ofIndira Gandhi . 


is none other than Mr. Paul. 


Do these various constituents of 
the new elite—the lumpens, the play- 
boys, the blackmarketeers, the ad- 
vertisement and media wizards, the 
business tycoons gunning for power, 
the tycoons abroad—cohere into a 
common interest? Unfortunately, 
yes. What seems to hold them all 
together is a belief in their capacity 
to rip a whole civilisation apart and 
put it together in a new and malle- 
able form, ever to be pressed into 
fulfilling new and innovative ideas 
—exactly in the image of the new 
hardware and the new software they 
are all peddling. A full apotheosis 
of modernity writ large across the 
length and breadth of India! 


Ci. all these changes in the 
composition of the ruling elite and 
the vision that holds it together is, 
of course, the cadre of managers and 
technocrats surrounding Rajiv 
Gandhi and the strategic-military 
experts advising the Prime Minister 
through the gcod offices of a plain- 
clothes diplomat like G. Parthasara- 
thi. The age we are moving in has 
already been proclaimed by Asiad, 
Chogm, the space odyssey and the 
‘prediction’ of a war with Pakistan. 


Whether we move towards a Presi- : 


dential system with its accent on a 
centralised technocratic Státe which 
will consummate this age or not, the 
transformation in the composition 
of the new elite in India as high- 
lighted in these pages already heralds 
a basic change in the political 
system. 


Unless it is arrested by a deter- 
mined leadership which can ‘restore 
the political process'... : 
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ehicies of change? 


VIJAY MAHAJAN 


‘THE soil grows castes; the machine 
makes classes’ said Michael Young 
in the Rise of the Meritocracy. He 
could have added that industry pro- 
duces a managerial class. With rapid 
industrialisation in India, leading to 
the world’s tenth largest industrial 
production, India’s managerial class 
has come a long way from the topi- 
wala munim loyally working lifelong 
for his seth. But is the change only 
that our new munims now wear pin- 
stripe suits and flaunt computer 
printouts in place of the red bahi? 
Are there any fundamental changes 
taking place in our managerial class? 


Who, anyway, comprise the mana- 
gerial class of India? Do they all 
constitute an elite or do only some 


of them make it to that select cate- . 


gory? 


The managerial class is relatively 
easier to define than the managerial 
elite. The vast number of men and, 
lately, some women who occupy res- 
ponsible positions in industry, trade, 
banking, commerce and related fields 
like consultancy and advertising, 
both in the public and the private 
sector, and who perform functions 
such as supervision, coordination 
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and planning, are the managerial 
class. They. are relatively easy to 
identify within an organisational set- 


ting, given the sharp cleavage that , 


exists between the managers and the 
others — known variously as cleri- 


cal, graded or simply ‘non-manage- . 


ment’ staff. They usually earn much 
more, have a longer formal educa- 
tion — usually in professional fields 
such as law, accountancy, engineer- 
ing and, lately, business administra- 
tion and management — and appear 
to be more ‘modern’ than the graded 
Staff. 3 


The managerial elite is a subset of 
the managerial class described above. 
The managerial elite is not, however, 
identical to the top few rungs of the 
management ladder. Surely, many of 


the top managers constitute the elite . 


but there is a class, or rather a class 
within a class, of managers right 
from the juniormost levels who also 
fall in the elite category. In most 
organisations, this elite corps is 
explicitly identified through separate 


` recruitment, specially designed gro- 


oming and training programmes, 
and a relatively quicker rise to posi- 
tions of power and responsibility 
within the heirarchy. This is in a 
sense, the IAS of the industry. In 
fact, the nomenclature is at times 
disconcertingly similar — for exam- 
ple, the elite corps of managers in 
the Tata group is known as the 
TAS. 


H.. there been any changes in 


the profile of this managerial elite to 
say that a new elite is taking over? 
Before we can answer this question, 
let us recall the typical characteris- 
tics of the managerial elite in the 
period just after Independence. Most 
of its members then had a public 
school education — Doon, Lawrence 
and St. Pauls having contributed a 
fair share. Many, if not the majo- 
rity, then went abroad, usually to 
England, to graduate in the liberal 
arts — a tripos, or to study law, 
being called to the bar from one of 
the Inns-of Court. On returning to 
India, they were readily absorbed by 
various organisations, usually subsi- 
diaries or branches of British firms. 


These young sahibs quickly filled 


_ the places left vacant by the British, 


` 


in the field of industry and corn: 
merce. They also went to the same 
clubs, pursued similar principles of 
management — the old school tie 
and the golf links being the most im- 
portant — and perpetuated a colo- 
nial culture in the [ndian managerial 
world. It was not uncommon for 
one brother to be in the ICS/IAS 
and another to be holding a senior 
position in industry or commerce. 


But today's managerial elite does 
not conform to the above descrip- 
tion. To anyone familiar with the 
corporate sector in the seventies and 
now in the eighties, it is obvious 
that a new breed of managers is 
taking over. Many of them still 
come from public schools, at least 
English medium schools, but many 
do not. Most of them have not had 
a foreign education. Although a 
few have a degree from abroad, 
mainly the U.S., usually it is in 
professional fields like engineering 
and management. 


M.. of them joined relatively 
new organisations, usually Indian 
companies, often with some sort of 
foreign collaboration. Many of them 
joined very small or brand new 
companies and have grown with 
them. Many joined the newly set up 
public enterprises. Most did not 
arrive where they are just because of 
family background or the old school 
tie. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the new managerial elite is different 
in ethos and profile from the older 
elite. It has little of what a socio- 
logist would call ascriptive charac- 
teristics. Most of the qualities of 
the new elite are professional and 
acquired. ! 


Where do they come from, these 
new lieutenants of industry and 
commerce? Who has allowed them 
into the closed coterie guarded by 
the old school tie? What forces are 
operating in the system that they 
are allowing at least one subset of it 
to be a meritocracy? Ina way, the 
seeds were sown by the old elite 
themselves. The network of elite 
professional institutions—the better 
engineering colleges, and the IITs, 
the IIMs and some other schools of 
management, were all in place by 
the late sixties or early seventies. 
Their graduates, selected through 


competitive examinations, at the 
entrance level, and subjected to -an 
academic process far more rigorous 
and competitive than the average 
university, were ideal raw material 
to create a new meritocracy. Starved 
of a supply of 'foreign returned' 
young men, industry in the sixties 
metits increasing needs of young 
managers by recruiting the graduates 
of these elite institutions. Satisfied, 
even surprised, by their perform- 
ance, the corporate sector came 
back for more, thereby creating a 
ready market for the products. of 
these elite institutions. 


T. be sure, few who were manage- 
ment trainees in the sixties or seven- 
ties have yet reached the top, al- 
though there are many remarkable 
success stories. But most have reach- 


ed senior or middle management ' 
positions and it is a reasonable pro- 


gnosis that this group will produce 
most of the managerial leaders of 
the coming decade. In short the new 
elite may not yet be the ruling elite 
in industry and commerce, but it is 
well on its way to being so. If this 
is accepted, it would be a worth- 
while exercise to characterise them, 
tofind out what their aspirations 
are, what, if any, ideals does the 
new managerial elite have and what 
is their perception of themselves and 
of their roles in the society? 


Many characteristics of the 
members of the new elite are 
obvious — in a sense they emerge 
from the definition. Still; it is 
worthwhile to recall that most of 
the members of the new managerial 
elite are young to middle aged; are 
overwhelmingly urban, often third 
or fourth generation urban dwellers; 
come from the middle class — 
usually the upper, English speaking 
middle class but also in many cases 
from the lower middle class; have 
little or nolinks with the cultural 
traditions of their own country, the 
alienation typical of the melting pot 
culture of the Indian metropolis; 
have almost always a professional 
education, heavy on the sciences 
and engineering, often with a 
second degree in management: or 
technology, but an education which 
is deficient in the liberal arts and 
humanities; represent and suffer 
under the pervasive influence of 
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middle class aspirations for upward 
social mobility — initially their 
parents’ and subsequently the 
spouses’ and peer groups’; ` have 
grown up after Independence as free 


‘Indians who individually do not feel 


inferior to the white man but 
collectively perhaps are ashamed of 
the state India is in. 


I short, the typical member of 
the new managerial elite comes 
from a strange combination of 
economic, social, cultural and 
educational circumstances. All these 
circumstances at one plane are 
liberating influences, at another 


.debilitating. The middle class back- 


ground is a great launching pad for 
aspirations but it also holds back 
with its complexes about.money and 
status; the urban background is 
competitive and more egalitarian 
than the rural but it also cuts off 
the man from his cultural roots; 
the professional education inculcates 
the scientific attitude and an analy- 
tical frarne of. mind, but produces 
men short on the finer things of life 
which ultimately make towards 
harmony and integration; a political 
background of being born in a 
free .country but growing up ina 
milieu of declining public values. 
By all accounts, the members of the 
new managerial elite should be 
people with many dilemmas and 
many complexes but, at the same 
time, are perhaps singular in having 
the intellectual as well as ex- 
periential wherewithal for launching 
into purposive action to transform 
the national milieu. : 


The response of the managerial 
elite to the deterioration in the 
nation's social, economic and poli- 
tical milieu, however, reflects a con- 
cern for. short-term, narrow interests 
rather than for basic changes. Take 
the example of how the managerial 
elite deals with the bureaucracy and 
the politician. In the interest of get- 
"ting import or production licences, 
subsidies, contracts, tax concessions 
and numerous such sanctions doled 
out by the bureaucratic-political 
machinery, the managerial elite's 


, usual strategy is expediency for 


maximum profit. 


Witness the numerous cases of 
cornering import licences and selling 
them at a premium in the black 


"exceptions, 


market;. getting production licences 
and not setting up the production 
capacity so as to create shortages 
and mop up monopolistic profits; 
misusing various subsidies given 
by the government, for example for 
exports; the cuts given underhand 
in consideration for being granted 
supply contracts, the ‘cost’ then 
more than recouped by overpricing 
or providing lower quality products; 
the almost scandalous misuse of tax 
concessions given for research and 
development expenditure under 
section 35 (2) and for rural develop- 
ment expenditure under section 
35 (CC). 


It is difficult to exonerate the 
managerial elite from the charge 
of complicity, indeed at times of 
taking the lead by devising ingenious 
ways, in this whole process of 
corruption, in which the other 
actors are the.entrepreneurs, the 
bureaucrats and the politicians. 


| | hy have the members of the 
managerial elite, with some notable 
chosen the path of 
expediency rather than the long- 
term, overall good of the nation? 
And why is it disappointing, if they 
have chosen such a path, given the 
prevailing milieu? Is there a special 
role that the managerial elite has to 
play as compared to the political, 
bureaucratic, entrepreneurial and 
intéllectual elites? 2 


The answer to the second and 
third questions is related. Yes, the 
members of the managerial elite 
have a special role to play because 
they are some of our 'best and 
brightest. They, more than the 
members of the other elites, have 
had the best educational opportu- 
nities this country has -to offer, 


something they share with the intel- 


lectual elites. At the same time, they 
have the experience of doing things 
— running factories, managing pro- 
jects, setting up organisations, rais- 
ing finances, operating in the market. 
This is the kind of hard, solid, 
operational experience which none 
of the other elites have, and it is a 
key input to the task of nation 
building. 


But, returning to the first question, 
it is difficult to answer why this 


singularly equipped elite chose a 
strategy of expediency. One clue lies 
in its overwhelming concern for 
‘getting things done’ — by which- 


‘ever means. The other is the fact 


that the managerial elite perhaps 
has no ideals beyond its mechanistic 
gods of productivity, Meien a and 
profits. 


A nother factor which prevents the 


new managerial elite from playing a 
transformational role is historical, 
The professional classes have, by 
and large, never been known for 
being at the froptline of social 
change. Surely, there have been 
many individual professionals: who 
played major roles in the social 
transformation of various nations, 
but in doing so they had to, by and 
large, give up their professional 
identity. Since- professionals in 
general and the managerial class in 
particular, serve the interests of the 
system, and in the process make a 
much-better-than-average living for 
themselves, it is unlikely that they 
would initiate any basic structural 
transformation. 


^, 


In other words, while the manage- 
rial elite cannot, by its class charac- 
ter, be expected. to àsk questions 
about income and Wealth distribu- 
tion, they can be expected to, and 
indeed are addressing in greater 
numbers, second order questions 
about resource allocation and uti- 
lization, particularly.from the point 
of view of productivity and efficiency. 
Witness the substantial growth of 
attention devoted by the manage- 
ment institutions to such issues as 
the public enterprises, management 


in the government and public sys- . 


tems, even agricultural and rural 
development. How much traditional 
business management theory can 5e 
applied or adapted to these newer 
areas is an issue which will need a 
few more years of experience before 
it can be answered. 


But, in the meanwhile, one cannot 
deny that the new managerial elite 
is definitely concerned about effici- 
ency and D not only of 
the organisations they are working 
for, but of ihe larger system because 
they are beginning to perceive the 
linkages. There is a growing con- 
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sciousness that unless something is 
done to improve the working of the 
public systems and the government, 
the growth of industry and com- 
merce will be stymied. In doing so, 
they are coming across the basic 
structural] contradictions of the 
system. 


C. we expect that through this 
new process of questioning the basic 
features of the system, the man- 
agerial elite will be able to define a 
broader, more purposive role for it- 
self in the process of social trans- 
formation? In other words, will the 
technocrat-manager be able to trans- 
cend his present role and take on 
the role of the social engineer? There 
are at least five reasons why it seems 
doubtful that the managerial elite 
can initiate or lead a movement of 
social transformation. 


First, the members of the man- 
agerial elite are cut off from rural 
reality, and there is no way any 
major change can be brought about 
in the nation's social situation with- 
out understanding, indeed trans- 
forming- the rural situation. Even 
those : members of the managerial 
elite who, for professional reasons, 
have to deal with rural areas — for 


example those involved in market- 
ing agricultural inputs — have only' 


a cursory understanding of-the rural 


situation, and limit their probing ` 


to the functional requirements of 
their task. 


A typical example of this wasa 
speech delivered by the Chairman 
of Hindustan Levers, known to be 
one of India’s “most professionally 
managed companies. The speech 
was on the theme of ‘Rural Maret: 
ing’ and its entire focus was market- 
ing fo rural areas, not marketing of 
tural produce. To anyone who 
knows and is concerned with rural 


areas, it would be obvious that the 


major need for professional market- 
ing techniques is in marketing of 
tural produce, so that the primary 
producers can retain greater margins 
and through that improve their eco- 
nomic conditions. Yet, by defining 
the problem narrowly, with an in- 
herent urban bias, the managerial 
elite lose a chance to contribute their 
much needed intellectual and experi- 
ential inputs to the nationally impor- 


tant task of rural transformation. 


Second, the managerial elite has 
inadequate political skill and ex- 
perience to manage a major social 
change with all its political dimen- 
sions. The bureaucratic elite, for ex- 
ample, has a far greater understand- 
ing of the political dimensions of 
social change, though mainly of what 
factors resist rather than what can 
assist change. The main contact that 
the members of the managerial elite 
have with politics is when they go 
to politicians seeking favours such as 
licences, subsidies, tax concessions, 
quotas etc. Few, if any, are directly 
involved with any political parties, 
though many aim to be close to the 
ruling party. More important, the 
managerial elite has little contact 
with politics at the grass roots level 
— the panchayat, the taluka and the 
district- -which throws up most of 
our political leadership. 


Third, the managerial elite is in- 
sufficiently pluralistic in its composi- 
tion. There is an overwhelming 
majority of urban, middle class per- 
sons in this group. Common or 
similar professional backgrounds 
tend to further reduce ‘the diversity 
within this group. A pluralistic com- 
position is important if an elite 
has to understand and represent the 
aspirations of a cross section of the 
people. It also goes towards estab- 
lishing a legitimacy with a larger 
constituency of the polity. How 
‘elitist’ the managerial elite is can be 
seen by comparing it with the much 


“more pluralistic composition of 


some of the other elites —-parti- 
cularly the ‘political elite. With its 
current composition, the managerial 
elite can at best be characterised as 
an interest group rather than a coali- 
tion of interest groups. 


F our, and this is perhaps the most 
important, the managerial elite does 
not perceive a transformational role 
for itself. The historical background 
of the managerial class, the profes- 
sional training and the strong vested 
interest in system maintenance, all 
work towards such a self-perception. 
Most members of the managerial 
elite feel out of their depth while 
addressing larger social questions, 
preferring to leave these to the poli- 
tician or the intellectual. They see 
their role as getting on with the job, 


with as much efficiency and profit- - 


ability as possible. Rarely do they 
transcend this self-imposed narrower 
role to address broader questions 
and, when they do, it is usually at 
the behest of the bureaucrat or the 
politician. Unless the managerial 
elite redefine their role at the current 
critical stage, it is unlikely that they 
can play any significant part in 
social transformation. 


Five, the managerial elite is by 
and large culturally alienated from 
its roots. This is again the result of 


its urban, middle class, professional . 


composition. In this group what 
prevails is a hybrid culture, derived 
on the one hand from the western, 
metropolitan influence and on the 
other from the Indian tradition. Why 
is this important for the transforma- 
tional role? Any attempt at social 
transformation, if it is radical, must 
emanate from the cultural roots of 
the - national mainstream. But if the 
transformational agents are them- 


selves alienated from the cultural. 


roots, they can never connect with 
the large number of people who 
would ultimately be the vehicles of 
change. Therefore, in this crucial 
respect also the managerial elites are 
“at a disadvantage. 


Given the arguments above, do we 
then come to the conclusion that the 
managerial elite have no role what- 
soever to play in the transformation 
of India to a new society? The 
answer is a qualified yes. It seems 
doubtful if the managerial elite can 
lead the change, but they have a very 
important support role. With their 
educational background, training 
and experience in managing the 
nation's resources, it is the manage- 
rial elite which can provide the 
back-up for social change. The 
leaders in the process, however, will 
have to come from elsewhere, most 


-likely from the political elite. How 


useful the managerial elite can be in 


the process depends .on how many. 


of them are able to perceive a new 
role for themselves, and take the 
steps to learn the necessary skills for 
that role. Indeed, even. management 
theorists have, something to contri- 
bute here—by trying to evolve a 
body of management theory and 
practice which is suitable for system 
transformation rather than system 
maintenance. 
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HARSH SETHI 





red aliens 


‘The ancient covenant is in pieces; man at 
last knows that he is alone in the unfeeling 
immensity of the universe, out of which he 
emerged only by chance. Neither his destiny 
nor his duty have been written down. The 
kingdom above or the darkness below: it is 
for him to choose Monod: 1971. 


WE have had through the decade 
of the seventies and after, a number 
of debates which have informed 
both our worldview and actions. At 
one plane was the debate on our 
path of development. The earlier 
excitement with a planned, mixed- 
socialist economy, with its accent 
on science and technology, modern 


industrialisation, a key role for the 


public sector etc., which would 
slowly but steadily move us from a 
backward, agrarian, labour-surplus 
economy to a strong, modern and 
industrialised one, was more or less 
over. It was now increasingly accep- 
ted that the current development 
thinking and strategy had little to 
offer in terms of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and inequity reduction— much 
less for the vast majorities a life of 
dignity and worth. The new terms 
of reference were marginalisation, 
pauperisation, leading at times to an 
understanding that the ‘below 
poverty-line’ groups were expend- 
able, in the view of our rulers, an 
unnecessary hindrance in the glori- 
ous' march towards progress, if not 
*socialism'. i 


Increasimgly it was being felt that 
the economy had reached a point of 
stagnation which is structurally 
determined, that our prevalent 


growth model lias little to offer to 
the vast multitudes in the *unorgani- 
sed’ and ‘informal’ sectors. Not that 
those in the organised sector are 
very much better off. Witness the 
almost stagnant level of wages of 
even the factory workers as also the 
increasing ‘proletarianisation’ of the 
salaried middle classes. The benefits 


‘which were to trickle down have 


stopped somewhere near the middle. 
Only those, with some assets and 
tradeable skills have achieved a 
higher standard of living and that, 
too, tenuously. ` 


What seems more shocking is not 
only that our growth process gene- 
rates inequalities —-enriching-some 
and marginalising the many — but 


"that those in the unorganised sectors 


seem to be becoming dispensable. 
"They are exposed to a kind of doom, 
a state of destitution, semi-starvation 
and chronic malnutrition, a long 
period of physical and psychologi- 
cal stunting, and slow death. For 
them the problem is sheer physical 
survival, not development’ (Sheth; 
1983). 


Alongside is a critique of the State, 
political parties and the political 
process. The State (in a welfare 
sense) is seen as having reached a 
point of exhaustion unable to replace 
the destruction of the livelihood sys- 
tems, subsistence economies and the 
naturalenvirons of the poor. The 
political parties are seen not only as 
corrupt and inefficient but essentially 
as brokers responding to only those 


b 


with some entitlements — in a sense, 
feeding upon the miseries of the 


poor. The dominant political process _ 


is séen as. having acquired the 
character of a market contributing 
to only a further fragmentation, 
manipulation, cooptation and repres- 
sion of any who dare to resist, much 
less protest. In short, the system is 
seen as diseased, may be not on the 
verge of a collapse, retaining enough 
resilience, but with few or no posi- 
' tive impulses. 


E very general statements do 


not properly convey the completely 
degrading and abject level of exis- 
tence of the majority of our popula- 
tion. Nor do they convey the crimi- 
nal neglect of the people and their 


problems by the State. The millions . 


who migrate from the eastern tracts 
to the Green Revolution areas for 
work — in the process being con- 
verted into modern slave objects — 
bonded not as people but as ‘labour 
power; the dismantling of long 
standing communities in the name 
of spreading development as in the 
case of setting up large industries in 
backward areas; the operations of 
the municipal authorities during 
slum evictions/pavement clearances 
etc. — all this is just not the perverse 
operation of the market in a mix- 
ed capitalist society. Interventions 
which could probably be made are 
not thought necessary because these 
people do not matter, they have been 
dehumanised and converted into 
numbers-statistics. 


"These are views which would be 
challenged by many. True that the 
i system has not delivered, but it 


retains a vigour, and not allofit - 


destructive. The record of post- 
independence India, given its histori- 
cal and colonial legacies and the 
multitude of its problems is not bad, 
whether in comparison with its per- 
formance during the British era, or 
éven with the currently developed 
countries at comparable pape of 
their development. 


The debates are neither settled, 
nor is such a settlement ‘possible 
within their terms of reference. 
. Debates at this level of generality 
can hardly expect a resolution. 
What they did do, probably for the 
first tim? in such a widespread man- 
ner, is to bring into serious question 


.and attack 


all our institutions, 
values and styles of functioning. 


- Thesearger processes and debates 


have not left untouched the young 
men and women who have been 
working with the poor and the mar- 


-ginalised, whether as political or 


developmental groups. These groups 


and individuals too are a product of- 


this phase of cynicism.and a lack of 
faith in the institutionalised agencies 
and processes. to deliver the goods. 
I feel that this backdrop of the mood 
and tenor of the last fifteen years is . 
necessary to help understand and 
locate the new and creative efforts 
that are the subject matter of this 


paper. 


A final caveat. I have tried to 
write this paper not as an external 
sociological evaluation of efforts 
and personalities. I feel very much 
a part of this effort. In some ways I 
am a product of these processes, 


though currently not directly 'invol-- 


ved with any of them. As such, my 
comments are in the nature of an 
auto-critique, an attempt at self-ex- 
ploration with friends and com- 
rades as to what we are all upto; 
whether our activities have a mean- 
ing botb to ourselves and to others; 
whether there is enough of a sustain- 
ing power to last out, “the long and 
arduous struggles that lie before us. 
The tone is often bleak, sometimes 
self-deprecatory, but that may well 
be the product of projecting a more 
personal set of existential dilemmas 
into a larger social process—a com- 
mon error in presenting an insiders’ 
viewpoint. 


II 


\ l hat is this range of activities 
that I am talking about? What 
makes them new and worth watch- 
ing? It is I think important to ad- 
dress ourselves to this question be- 
fore we can go on to other, more 
difficult issues related to relevance 
and prospects. . : 2 


For those in the field, 1; probably 
just a mention of the names of ‘the 
individuals and activities will clear 
the doubts, at least to the identity 


- of the subject matter. In this article, 


I am referring to the work of groups 
such as the Kerala Shastra Sahitya 
Parishad (KSSP); Kishore Bharati; 


Vigyan Shiksha Kendra, Attara; the 
Patriotic Peoples Science Movement; 
V.G. Kulkarni’s work in the Muni- 
cipal schools—in the area of science 


education. Health care activity may. 


be exemplified with groups such as 
Voluntary Health Association of 
India (VHAI); the Medico Friends 
Circle (MFC); the Comprehensive 
Health Care Project, Jamkhed; the 
Regional Rehabilitation Centre, 
Jaipur. I could go on in this vein 
and add dozens of names from edu- 
cation, theatre and culture, research 
.and. documentation; appropriate 
technology; rural development; legal 
aid and public interest litigation; 
groups as diverse as Chipko and 
Kalpavriksha in the field of environ- 
ment etc. 


F. those more attuned to poilti- 
co-organisational work in the con- 
ventional sense, the range spans 


from Bhoomi Sena, Kashtkari San-. 


ghatana, Shramik Sanghatana, the 
Jbarkhand Mukti Morcha, units of 
the Chatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini, 
the unions of A.K. Roy, Shankar 
Guha Neogi and others. All these 


names are but a small sample of 


scores of attempts which have come 
up and are demanding attention in 
the last 15 years or so. 


What is common among all these 


attempts? Probably little. The names 
I have listed represent a bewildering 
mix of ideologies, objectives, work- 
ing styles, social composition, fund- 
ing and support sources, size of or- 
ganisation and operation, which pre- 
clude any possibility of putting this 
heterogenous collection of organis- 
ations and activities under any 
single rubric. 


" Nevertheless, most of these activi- 
ties do spring from a similar con- 


.text, a similar concern, and in many 


ways represent a common tendency. 
Most of the groups and individuals/ 
activities I will be discussing emer- 
ged after 1965, having internalised 
the experiences and critiques of 


official development strategies, as ` 


well as the experiences of the politi- 
cal parties of both the Right and the 
Left. These groups are organisations. 
composed mainly of sensitized/radi- 
calised middle class youth working 
for and with the exploited and op- 


pressed strata with a view to trans- 


form society. They are involved in: 
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‘health-care experts’. 


h ange of activities from develop- 
‘ment with a political perspective to 
militant organisation of the masses. 
These activities primarily take place 
outside the control of government 
and political parties. In brief, to a 
number of us, these are attempts to 
reinfuse vigour in and redefine poli- 
tics and development. 


I. might be useful at this stage to 
describe a few of these attempts, 
essentially to demonstrate what is 
new and different about them. A 
number of the areas I had listed 
above ‘are new because these con- 
cerns are relatively new viz., environ- 
mental groups, legal aid and public 


-interest litigation groups, groups in- 


volved in science teaching, the ac- 
cent on professional documentation 
with a political perspective etc., are 
allactivities of the seventies. But 
what makes, say, the health care ac- 
tivity different from the concerns of 


' the earlier set of doctors? Asan 


example, let us take the work of Raj 


'and Mabelle Arole at Jamkhed. 


Jamkhed today represents one of 
the best examples of a comprehen- 
sive health care project — manned 
not exclusively by medical personnel 
but by trained dais and village health 
workers. The accent is on preventive 
work combined with the selective 


‘use of drugs. There is, of course, a 


hospital to handle the -more pro- 
blematic cases. You could ask, 
‘What is new in all this? How is this 
different from the official health care 
system? Is it only that this works at 
level of efficiency and 
patient care?’ I would argue not. 


To begin, there is the accent on 
the central role of the community 
and not on the doctor. In addition 
there is strong evidence of a learning 
process within Jamkhed that health 
care cannot be handled within the 
realm of medicine alone. There is 
need for income and employment 
generation as also cleanliness and 
nutritional awareness. Thus the 
Jamkhed project has got involved 
in both developmental and edu- 
cational tasks which is new for 
Linked to this 
now is the more recent appreciation 
of the wage question.. Thus there is 
the process of moving from a speci- 
fic professional intervention to a 
more general one covering many 


more areas of existence than just 
health. 


The health care work in Jamkhed 
acquires importance, is useful and 
meaningful, not only because the 
population covered gets better health 
care (which they do); but because 
we learn how alternative health care 


. delivery systems can: be designed 


and run. We put into operation sys- 


' tems which challenge the notions of 


conventional health care, explore the 
possibility of alternative doctor 
patient relationships, demonstrate 
the value of ‘preventive and social 


. Medicine over hospital: based cura- 


tive techniques and, above all, con- 
vert an ostensibly ‘neutral technical 
profession and task’ into a ‘political 
one’. An Arole not only becomes a 
symbol for others in the profession, 
the work at Jamkhed challenges the 
very basis on which medical mysti- 
fication is based. The values and 
operating style of the profession gets 
a jolt. Even if such work cannot be 
extended and replicated, it is a con- 
stant reminder of what in fact is 
-possible, even within existing struc- 
tures, and this to my mind is an 
extremely important ‘political task’. 


T.. needs to beelaborated. What 
I am arguing is that work such as 
that of Arole in the field of health 
care, or of ASTRA in the field of 
appropriate technology, or of 
Kishore Bharati;in the field of 
science education cfedtes two kinds 
of *political tension'. The first relates 
to the delivering capacity of the 
existing structure and system. If 
Arole's work can alter the health 
statistics of the project area, then 
pressure naturally gets built upon 
the official health machinery to per- 
form as well, if not better. 


The other, and more important 
political tension arises within the 
profession itself, wherein the norms 
of the profession get challenged. 
Now it is no longer a question of 
working more efficiently, but of the 
ability to work differently. The pro- 
fession thus is forced to contend 
with the charge that either it too 
should follow the initiative of the 
innovating group, or if this is not 
feasible within current systemic con- 
straints, then part of the ‘profes- 
sional concerns’ have to be with 
facing upto and changing these 
constraints. 


’ 


Similar examples could be taken 
from the field of political mobilisa- 
tion and action. Herein, too, in 
the number of examples cited before, 
what is different is both the range of 
issues now being considered relevant 
for politico-organisational groups, 
as also the style of political mobi- 
lisation. There is a conscious effort 
at responding to local needs and 
concerns rather than jssues derived 
from more abstract macro-percep- 
tions. There is a serious concern 
with overcoming vanguardism and 
widening the leadership base. The 
responsibility is seen more towards 
the local population. The efforts are 
much more participative. There is 
at another plane, less of concern 
with the capture of State power, and 
more with changing daily praxis. 


E... more importantly, politics 
now is not seen primarily as a pro- 
fessional task to be carried out by 
professional politicians. Unlike the 
earlier perception, that politics is 
about the others, mobilising and 
leading the down-trodden and the 
misbeggoten towards a desirable 
future alternative, we have now 
slowly started realising that politics 
also involves us. We too are caught 
in a trap of a meaningless existence 
— and we too need to learn and 
change. The emphasis has changed 
from a process of instruction, where- 
in the external agents assumed they 
had the answers, to a joint explora- 
tion — both the middle-class cadres 
and the people — learning from and 
helping each other. Is it not instruc- 
tive that as compared to even five 
years back we hear the use of the 
word ‘catalyst’ much less frequently? 


This attempt to shed the van- 
guardism of the parties, leaders, or 
cadres; the realisation that the com- 
mon masses are not all fools; that 
they have as much to teach us as we 
them; that better politics can emerge 
out of the creative tension and 
relationship between the different 
worlds to which 'we' and 'they' 
belong; that the goal of political 
action is not in a far off future; that 
politics is not external of ourselves 
— in brief the issue is not to per- 
sonalize politics but to convert the 
political task into a personal and 
collective one. All these tendencies— 
may be weak, hesitant and sporadic 
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— represent, in my view, a quali- 
tatively different urge and demand 
totally différent behavourial and 
ethical norms. 


It is possible to illustrate this 
through a few examples. In, both 
Shramik Sanghatana, Dhulia and 
Bhoomi Sena, Thana the full time 
cadres of the organisation sit along 
with the Tarun and Mahila Mandals 
to examine each of the decisions 
taken. Not infrequently the cadres 
admit their error and the decisions 


get revised. Each decision has to be. 


constantly explained to and ratified 
by the mass bodies, not as in 
periodic party plenums, but on a 
frequent and regular basis. 


` It is because.of such frequent 
interactions and the notion of being 
accountable to the masses being 
-practised that these groups display a 
greater degree of involvement with 
issues of daily concern. An example 
of fairly extreme accountability may 
be cited from an.independant trade 
union working both powerloom 
workers in Belgaum where even the 
interpersonal relations of a cadres 
couple were collectively discussed. 


T. involvement of a Chattisgarh 
Mazdoor Shramik Sangha (CMSS) 
in issues of health care, in chil- 
drens recreation “and education, 
in fighting the tendency towards 
alcoholism etc., issues which rarely 
excite the attention of normal trade 
unions, to my mind, springs from 
their ability to break from a patron- 
client, leader-led kind of relation- 
ship that other organizations suffer 
from. A similar tendency is evident 
in the Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union 
(BCKU) for which issues of tribals, 
of deforestation, of regional deve- 
lopment etc., are as important as 
issues relating to wages and bonus. 


To recapitulate, the new and 
significant contributions of the sets 
of groups and activities under dis- 
cussion are: 


(a) responsiveness to local situa- 
tion and population; 

(b) a mass democratic method of 
operation; 

(c) work with neglected sections 
and issues; 

(d) a political approach to many 
spheres of life traditionally con- 
sidered non-political. - 


m. 


\ \ e can now turn to the questions 
related to the social relevance of 
these attempts. Are these’ new 
groups and activities merely a few 


‘flash-in-the-pan’ cases, or, do - they 
. represent the critical tendency of the 


future? Can this future be seen in 
more positive terms or is the out- 
look foredoomed to be bleak? Such 
questions are constantly being posed. 


Some tentative answers and ,posi- 
tions on these questions are contain- 
ed in: the Unrisd-Lokayan report. 
There are other articles by the 
BUILD Collective (essentially nega- 
tive); the CPI(M) resolution on 
voluntary agencies (very negative); 
as also by both D.L. Sheth and 
Rajni Kothari’ (moré hopeful). 
None of these’ articles (including 
my own pieces) have however 
bothered to examine the structu- 
ral’ and situational limitations 
facing the groups. Without an ade- 
quate analysis of these limitations, 
no assessment about the role and 
possibilities of these social forma- 
tions is feasible. 


Let me first illustrate the limita- 
tions that any new and creative 


effort will face from the environ-. 


ment in the country. At the most 
generallevel there is a feeling of 
lethargy and stultification that per- 
vades our country. When the large 
mass of our people are engaged in 
the brutal tasks of survival, then 
who is bothered about creative and 
new ways of seeing and operating 
upon reality. The immensity of the 
task;. the fragmentation of ^ our 
people in a myriad of caste, class, 
sex, religion, region, and language 
groupings, the grinding poverty; the 
bewildering range of socio-cultural 
reality and traditions are enough to 
drive anyone crazy. The entire system 
hangs like a dead albatross around 
peoples necks. The wonder is that 
as a society we are still struggling. 


More specifically, the State and 
the ruling party ‘are consciously 
promoting processes of depoliticisa- 
tion. As Kothari has so elegantly 
argued (Seminar, January 1984), the 
new thrust is towards the ‘abolition 
of politics’. Economically, the trend 
is to dismantle even the few 
remnants of planning that we have 
in an attempt to create a Brazilian 


type market economy. Bring in- 
foreign technology and the multina-- 
tionals to create a new market of 
durable consumer goods to satisfy 


the. rural and urban middle classes. _ 


‘Fhere.also seems to be a major arms 
link-up in all this, what with India 
already being one of the largest 
arms purchaser in the world, and 
now attempting to convert many 
of these deals into co-production 
ones. Given the foreign exchange: 
requirements of this new economic 
strategy, and having little possibility 
of competing with Japan and the 
ASEAN in more conventional export. 
items, probably, the perspective is to 
turn into a large arms exporter. 


There is simultaneously the 
attempt to: create and consolidate. 
the middle classes-professional, 
bureaucratic and‘ technical elite-as 
the new rulers of a techno-manage- 
rial system. The ordinary middle- 
class. disgust of the politcians and 
their antics is being converted into a 
denunciation of politics—with a 

erverse ideology of science and 
technology, modern:urban culture 
to replace the earlier vision of a 
secular India which resided in the 
villages. 


I, the mofia-politics of Sanjay 
Gandhi had legitimised the role of 
the hoodlums in our polity, pushing 
aside the earlier Congress brand of 
politicians, the new accent on 
management politics will more subtly 
and ideologically complete the task 
of the withdrawal of more people 
from the political system. Wherever 
the new incorporationist strategy 
does not work, recourse can always 
be had to the well tried strategies of 
manipulation, fragmentation and 
repression that our ‘democratic 
State’ has so mastered. 


All this may be old hat. What is 
often not realised is the sophistica- 


tion of this new elite and process. ` 


Each new issue has been coopted— 
be it ecology, legal aid, decentralisa- 
tion or the talk of grass roots. Why, 


we even have the voluntary agencies ' 


being introduced in every chapter of 
the proposed seventh plan: 


The other set of ‘elites’, the sensi- 
tized and radicalised middle-classes 
that I am concerned about face 
thus this. double environmental 
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hazard—that of the complexity and 
the dead weight of our situation, 
and of the specific machinations of 
the State with all its batteries of 


P institutions and strategies, waiting 


to’ destroy, by a variety of means, 
any attempt that does. not follow 
their specified perspective. 


It is quite likely that such a scen- 
ario might not come to pass—both 


, because of the internal divisions and 


the inefficiency of our ruling strata 
as also because of the immense shre- 
Wdness and survival ability, of our 
people. Nevertheless, these attempts 
at new incorporations, based more 
on ideological strategies rather than 
the cruder methods of direct repres- 
sion need to be watched and assessed 
carefully, if, these new fragile 
attempts - are hot to be totally 
coopted. . 2 


Far more serious, in my View, are 
the set of internal contradictions 
and compulsions that arise from the 
very nature of the processes these 


` groups and individuals are attempt- 


ing to set into motion. 


IV 


Pa me at this stage to go 


T back a little. Each of the groups and 


activities that I have talked of— 
creative, new, with promise —- are 
also simultaneously small, localised, 
fragmented, and.with a small social 
base and acceptability. They are, in 
spite of Howy growing numbers, 


alone. 


At one level, they face all the 


.problems that small and scattered 


individuals and: groups trying to act 
differently and be different face. In 
an earlier article (Sethi, 1983), I had 
attempted to trace some of the 
dilemmas and conflicts that arise .in 
the process of such work, dilemmas 
which are simultaneously ideologi- 


- cal, organisational and personal with 
conflicts arising at the level of the. 


individual, the activity and the 
organisation. I had captioned these 


' processes as the inherent inability to 


resolve macro-societal contradictions 
within a micro-frame. 

Right now, I wani to: discuss. a 
few ‘problems that arise out of the 
basic uncertainty and lack of faith 
in the earlier theories and solutions 


that still contiaue to dog us. In à 
sense these are problems of trying 
to give up a past style and process 
of work without having achieved a 


,new workable equilibrium. 


A os all the activities that we 
(I am using we as a collective identi- 
fication) are involved in began as a 
result of'a critique both of develop- 
ment and politics. .I have a hunch 
that a number of our problems 
emerge directly.out of the nature of 
the critique that we are posing. 


The first characteristic of the 
critique is. that we are clearer about 
the negatives than the positives. 
We haye analysed the experiences 
of the various paths of development 
that-different societies have followed 
and,have identified what we feel is 
wreng with them. About the posi- 
tives there is a greater debate as also 
disagreement. I could at this stage 
refer to two articies which epito- 
mise this.tension: Vuopsee 1982; 
1983). n 


One diréct implication of this pro” 
cess of rejection has been” a widen- 
ing of the set of _ objectives that any 
desirable process must fulfil. We 
simultaneously i impose on it many 
more constraints.:Let me illustrate. 
At a social level we simultane- 
ously want faster growth, greater 
self-reliance, equity, employment, 
improvement in the quality of 
life, development of a composite 
national and international (human) 
culture etc., without any of the 
negatives which the earlier processes 
came to ‘terms with — authoritarian 
techniques; inequitous caste/class/ 
‘sex implications, low degrees of 
participation etc. I have a feeling 
that the process of simultaneous 
widening of objectives and cons- 
traints, particularly when we-are 
dealing ‘not with a simple society 
but one with many and conflicting 
traditions, essentially implies defin- 
ing a'non-resólvable problem set. 
We wantthe goods without paying 
the price for them. 


. We further increase the difficultiés 
by demanding that all these issues 
be handled today and now. The 
earlier practice, say within the 
communist or socialist . movements, 
of concentrating on the capture of" 


State ,power subsequent to which 


, fulfil of being 


other issues would be tackled is no 
longer acceptable. 


Issues cannot be resolved in the 
abstract. They require the constant 
intervention of people and organisa- 
tions. These we have agreed. are but 
few, though slowly growing. We 
thus run into the major problem of 
relative prioritisation, as to who 
will decide what i is more’ important. 


Related to this i is a problem which 
arises from the imagery that we use 
to describe the current situation — 
a.deep, endemic structural crises; 
a rapid process of immiserization 
pushing the vast majorities into.a 
survival trap etc. — and the inter- 
vention process that we offer — a 
long term educational process" by 
which -readjustments would take 


- place in’ different groups and. the 


daily praxis of both individuals: and 
larger collectivities, a process which 
is necessarily slow. Now, how do we 
handle the problém of urgency? . 


, Both these: issues are partly a 
result of the essential dualisms and 
ambivalence which characterize 
both our critiques and our work. 
How does one handle the problems 
of a simultaneous 
despair? If our attachment/rejection 
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euphoria and >- 


of our past-is uncertain, our desired -> 


alternative is even more so? Does 
it mean that we are stuck with 
being a 'Trishanku' — trying to 
reconcile the irreconcilables? 


L. me shift at this moment to 
another aspect of our style of 
criticism. Other than the problems 


associated with deciding -on the—/ 


categories of analysis, I feel that we 
use different sets of criteria when 
judging others and ourselves. When 
we judge the other — a process, an 
institution, a person external of 
our work and us — the criteria 
often used are both moral and 
universal. When we judge ourselves 
then the criteria shift to being 
relative and contextual. Thus at 
times we contextualise ourselves and 


- decontextualise the other and vice- 


versa. As an example, in judging, 
say, a trade union we keep on 


adding the number of objectives <5 


that the union must simultaneously 
militant, political, 
involved with social and cultural 
life of its members, democratic and 


`, 
` 


controlled by rank and file, etc.. We 
keep on increasing our criteria until 
we are sure that the union cannot 
fulfil them. Then we sit back and 
say, ‘Look. We told you that this 
union is no good.’ S 


But, how do we, judge, ourselves 
and our work? We immediately con- 
textualise ourselves and argue, “you 
must understand the extremely com- 
plex and difficult circumstances in 
which we are operating. We are ina 
new union, with very few members. 
You must judge us historically etc.' 


. Is this style of discourse tenable, 
(those interested in an elaborated 
treatment of this problem may like 
to refer to the E.P. Thompson — 
L. Kolakowski -debate, Socialist 
Register: 1973, 1974) and why do we 
argue in this fashion? I. think that 
this constant shifting in the terrain 
of discourse takes place as a process 
of self-justification. If we were always 
to argue using relative and contex- 
tual categoriés — how would we ever 
assess and rank activities and pro- 
cesses? Would not then everything 
be justified? How would we then 
defend what we are doing? 


To me, this isa major problem 
and emerges directly from a precon- 
ceived desire to look for failure 
among others. 
analysis are changed to suit the con- 
clusion. It is this desire to' look for 
relative fallure rather than relative 
success which to my mind is at the 
root of a lot of our cynicism and 
pessimism. 


A, the brief and rather tentative 
points [ have made above are pro- 
blems of received theory and styles 
of theoretical discourse. We face 
another set of dilemmas as indivi- 
duals. To what extent are we self- 
made and to what extent are we 
products of history — the condition- 
ing as a result of our individual 
socialization experiences? Or what is 
our freedom to act and to be? Since 
all of us claim and believe that we 
must live our politics, that it is 
necessary to live (or at least try to) 
our future today, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to practice our beliefs. 
We then try to be different both as 
individuals and, social beings, and 
not unexpectedly fail to live up to 
our own belief systems. ` 


The categories of 


Now we can ‘justify ourselves to 
others — to the external world, but 
can we do it to ourselves? Earlier, at 
least there were the external objec- 
tives and causes which provided the 


- escape routes. But now? When the 


causes are blurred, when the uncer- 
tainty is intrinsic. 


Nowhere is the resultant aliena- 
tion more evident than in the area 
of interpersonal relations — an area 
which is increasingly becoming 
important for us. In the absence of 
a cause, it is in rélationships that we 
look for meaning. How do we relate 
to friends (both men and women), 
with family, with kin and caste, with 
colleagues, with others. We are, like 
everyone else, a bundle of contradic- 
tions — constantly trying to reduce 
the greys of an uncertain world-to a 
manageable black and white to deter- 
mine our individual actions. The 
process of creating a new community 
based on new principles of interac- 
tion is not easy, if not painful. We 


. have to be different. We are diffe- 


rent. But are we different enough? 
Our crises, in a sense, are a crises of 
mediocrity, of trying to be new and 
different while being unsure and 
uncertain. It is surprising that so 
many of us are crippled souls, look- 
ing for strength and meaning we 
know not where. 


d problems are not and can- 
not be reduced to the problem of 
‘class-origins’, with the solution 
being given as 'de-classing' a slogan 
that a lot of us learnt. Declass yes, 


'but how? Without disintegration? Is 


it surprising that so many of us are 
caught in feelings of guilt and res- 
ponsibility, bitingly sharp and criti- 
cal when we have to analyse others, 
defensive but unsure when we look 
at ourselves. 


This entire process tends to push 
people from a situation where: they 
are ‘victims of a process’ to being 
‘loosers’ — wallowing in self-pity or 
self-recrimination without making 
the effort to get out of the trap. This 
requires more serious collective self- 
examination. Are we confident 
enough about ourselves to go 
through it? Also, collective processes 
demand a basic respect for the others 
and a humility about oneself. Unfor- 
tunately, our behaviour leaves much 
to be desired. The fights, the suspi- 


‘admire the 


cions, the accusations, the mutual 
recriminations are alla part of our 
world, hardly conducive to collective 
efforts. It almost appears that we 
are our worst enemy, slowly but 


` steadily moving from a Shakespea- 


rean tragedy to a Greek one. 


V 


l here does all this leave us and 
our work? What kind of a future do 
we face? Will it be more akin to the 
confused, contradictory, sometimes 


. hopeful ideas that we profess and try 


to act upon? I do not know. But 
what I do know is that unless we 
make serious attempts to come to 
terms with some of these dilemmas, 
our ability to handle the larger issues 
ofspontaniety and organisation, of 
eschewing vanguardism while accept- 
ing the responsibility of leadership, 
of handling complex situations in a 
complex manner without reducing 
them to simpler techno-managerial 
systems is very much in doubt. We 
have to learn how to overcome the 
self-doubts that assail us, not by 
wiping them out or pretending that 
they do not exist, but by learning to 
live with this tension at another level 
of resolution. 


A nostalgia about the earlier years 
when the world appeared relatively 
simpler will not help. I dare say the 
basic dilemmas were all there and so 
we cannot afford the luxury of think- 
ing that we are unique, or in a 
unique situation. Much as we may 
bravado of the new 
techno-managerial elite, I refuse to 
accept .that-the answers lie with 
them.. The need is to continue 
searching rather than give up. 
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Heroes of the future 


CHITRA SIVAKUMAR 


THE material presented here per- 
tains to the student political elite 


_ from four colleges, viz., Thiruval- 


luvar, Arcot, Muruga and Kachi- 
appa. Except Arcot college which is 
under private management, all the 
remaining three are directly adminis- 
tered by the Government of Tamil- 
nadu. Both Thiruvalluvar and Arcot 
offer undergraduate as well as post- 
graduate courses in various arts and 
science subjects. Kachiappa and 
Muruga offer courses in these fields 
only at the undergraduate level. 
Except for Kachiappa, which is only 
for men, the remaining three are co- 
educational — Arcot, however, is 
coeducational only at the post- 
graduate level. 


Thiruvalluvar and Arcot colleges 


are located in Madras city itself, and ~ 


Muruga and Kachiappa are located 
in two small-nearby towns (sur- 
rounded by an agrarian hinterland) 
about 40 kms. and 80 kms. respecti- 
vely from Madras city. The latter. 
two were chosen to obtain a more 
holistic view of the nature of the 
student political elite, since these 
like many of their counterparts. else- 
where in the State, draw a consider- 
able proportion of their student 
population from nearby villages. 


All the four colleges have Students 
Unions whose formal structure is 
constituted by four elected offices — 
President, Vice-President and two 
Secretaries. Candidates to the offices 
are annually elected by the general 
body of students, usually before the 


colleges close for the summer vaca- 
tion. The union is formally consider- 
eda cultural body, whose major role’ 
is viewed as one of organising acti- 
vities such as drama, music, debates, 
dances, and elocution competitions. 
All the students of the respective 
colleges are its members, and pay an 
annual membership fee of Rs. 5 
each. 


D.a was collected through the 
techniques of ‘participant observa- 
tion’ and interviews. We have chosen 
the case method for the presentation 
of the data, and both the names of 

' the colleges and of my respondents 
that appear in the text are pseu- 
donyms. The essay endeavours to 
provide only some glimpses into the 
nature of the student political elite, 
and does not make any claims to be 
exhaustive. 


A rough estimate of the caste com- 
position of the students in Thiruval- 
luvar College during 1982-83 indi- 
cates that students hailing from 
upper non-Brahmin castes such as 
the Vellala, Chettiar and Reddy, and 
those from lower non-Brahmin castes 
such as the Vannia-Naicker (Palli), 
and tbe scheduled castes constituted 
numerically significant proportions 


of the total student strength of 2,400, - 


viz., 25 per cent, 22 per cent and 21 
per cent respectively. The remaining 
32 per cent. was made up of various 
other castes such as the Edayar, 
Naidu and Brahmin.! 





. t. Generally Vellala (Mudaliyar) consti- 

tute the dominant peasant caste in various 
parts such as Tanjore, North Arcot and 
South Arcot in Tamilnadu. Reddy is the 
Telugu equivalent of the  Vellala. In 
Tamilnadu though they are numerically 
sinall, yet a considerable number of them 
belong to the rich landed category. They 
are spread over the various districts of the 
State, with areas such as Tinnelveli and 
Madurai districts having greater concen- 
trations of them. Chettiars constitute the 
indigenous trading caste and some of them 
are extremely wealthy being owners of 
Jarge industries in the State. Some of the 
Chettiar industrial house have their indus- 
trial empire spread across the seas to 
southeast Asian countries such as Singa- 
pore and Malaysia. Naidu like the 
Reddy is a Telugu caste, and in Tamil- 
nadu a majority of them either belong to 
the landed category or engaged in 
trading and commerce. Vannia-Naicker 
(Palli) is an indigenous caste, consisting 
of both the landed and the landless labour 
categories. They, like the Edayar (cow- 
herd), another indigenous caste, may be 


Å sn to Armugam, a well 
informed and sharp observer of the 
college affairs, ‘caste and wealth’ 
are the two major determinants in 
winning offices of the Students’ 
Union, especially that of the office 
of the President: ‘The key post of 
the President is invariably won by 
a student from the rich dominant 
peasant castes such as the Mudaliyar 
or Reddy, or rich trading caste as 
the Chettiar. For instance, the caste 
background of the Presidents of the 
Students’ Union during the preced- 
ing three academic sessions were as 
follows: Reddy (1980-81); Chettiar 
(1981-82); Vellala (1982-83). The 
-present incumbent (1983-84), how- 
ever isa Edayar (cowherd), but he 
hails from a rich diamond merchant 
family. 


‘The popularity of a candidate for 
the post of the President, depends on 
his ability to entertain students with 
arrack (not whisky, but arrack in 
a whisky bottle!) movies, and such 
other things. He should also be able 
to mobilise the support of the 
goondas from slums, for it is also 
a show of physical strength. The 
goondas are for the protection of the 
candidates and their supporters, and 
are also used for issuing physical 
threats to opposing candidates and 
their supporters. In critical situa- 
tions, the goondas may be summoned 
and ordered to physically assault the 
opposing group. The candidate has 
such a base in the :lums through his 
Palli followers, many of whom live 
in slums. : ' 


‘The candidate campaigns riding 
on an elephant. or a horse at the 
head of a procession made up of his 
followers. He organises’ dances such 
as kolatam (stick dance). He distri- 
butes notebooks with a request 
printed on the cover to vote for him. 
He gives speeches (if he is nota 
good orator, then one of his fol- 
lowers who is so, makes a speech 
on his leader’s behalf), promising to 
support students’ demands and their 
cause. 


included under the broad category of 


lower non-Brahmin castes. A majority 
of the Edayar are, either cowherd or 
goatherd, or small scale agriculturists. 
The category Scheduled Castes includes 
the various ‘untouchable’ castes such as 
the Parayan, Pallan and Chakkiliyan, 
who in the agrarian set-up constitute the 
bulk of the landless labour category. 


‘Elections are fought fiercely, and 
physical violence just . before the 
election is the order of the day. 
There are numerous stabbing inci- 
dents between opposing camps and 


students are injured. Goondas are: 


brought from slums to beat up those 
who oppose and create fear in them. 
Kuppams (residential area where 
the fishermen live) are one of the 
places from where goondas are re- 
cruited. 


‘T 

he candidates have to spend a 
lot of money, to the tune of 
Rs. 10,000 to 15,000. Political parties 
such as the DMK (Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam), the AIADMK. 
(All India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam) and the Congress(I) get 
indirectly involved in the election 
process. They provide some funds to 
the candidate they sponsor. But the 
candidate himself keeps his political 
affiliation or political sympathy a 
secret for fear of loosing the votes of 
those who differ. The SFI (Student 
Federation of India, the youth wing 
of CPI-M) is now very popular 
among the scheduled castes’ students. 
Most of the scheduled caste students 
enrolled themselves as members of 
the SFI a couple of years back. 
These students do not care for the 
Union. They organize all their acti- 
vities through the SFI.. 


"Caste is a very important factor 
to mobilize support during elections. 


` Both the contestants and their fol- 


lowers are acutely conscious of it. 
They try to mobilise support by ex- 
ploiting caste loyalty and rivalry bet- 
ween castés. Thus Vannia-Naicker 
students vote as a block for the 
candidates they support. Similar is 
the case with students from schedul- 
ed castes. 


‘If a student from a scheduled 
caste contests elections, students 
from all other castes join against the 
scheduled caste candidate. Last year. 
(1982-83), there were two students 
from the scheduled castes who con- 
tested for the post of the President, 
but both lost, because the votes got 
divided and a Vellala won. 


‘Rivalry between the Vannia- 
Naicker and scheduled castes’ stu- 


_ dents is so acute that no Palli would 


support a scheduled caste candidate 
and vice versa. Further, the schedul- 
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.ed castes’ students do not mix with 


others and stick only to each other. 


Such an insulation is more sharply ` 


visible in the college hostel. A 
Scheduled caste contestant is very 
impressed if he has a hundred sup- 
porters from his caste. He does not 


realise that it amounts to nothing in 


a college with a student strength of 
nearly 2,400. A candidate who wants 
to win has to establish rapport with 
a. great number of students across 
caste lines. 


.Casteist feelings are very strong 


“even in elections to the membership 


of the hostel management committee. 
The acute rivalry between the 
Vannia/Palli and the scheduled castes 
may also be noticed hete. Regional 
ties are also .very strong. Students 
from North. ‘Arcot stick to each 
other, and so do students from South 
Arcot and feng patti: > 


er zm . 

he candidate whe: wins ‘the post 
of President, feels like a hero and 
walks like one. He has little tinie for 
‘either ideology or principles, and 
forgets the ‘students’ demands he 
promised to take up. It is the pres- 
tige and power of the office that. he 
is most attracted to ‘and he wallows 
in it. He knows he wields consider- 
able power and need not attend 
classes and still manage todo well. 
One of the former Presidents of the 
Union did not attend classes and 
roamed around. In the final éxami- 
nation he sécured a first class first 
through corrupt and foul methods. 


‘He sat in the examination hall for a 


few seconds and left. Later a newly 
written answer script was “attached 
in the place of the original answer- 
script which got him the higliest 


' rank. 


*The heat and animosity generated 
during elections last for two or three 
months. The losing candidates ànd 


their supporters go on a rampage as- . 


saulting students whom they suspect 
did not vote for them. Teachers hesi- 
tate to participate in Students’ Union 
activities for fear of becoming targets 
of physical violence.’ 


Krishnan, a student political leáder 
from a rich landed family of Vellala 
caste gave. the following reasons for 
contesting the elections: ‘I thought 
this experience would help me in my 
future political career. I want to be- 


an MLA and a minister. All this 
election business is good for me. I 
learn to establish rapport and learn 
the techniques of mobilising sup- 
port. Whether astudent wants to 
assume the leadership role. or not, 
I think, -depends on his nature. 
Some have strong tendencies for it 
and others do not. I also have sym- 
pathy with the DMK, for it is the 
only political party which stands 


. for the poor and the oppressed, and 


is not capitalist. It does not recog- 
nise caste differences and does not 
resort to religious 'explanations for 
human conduct. It is man's actions 
which provide the explanations for 
his situation in life.' 


P arameshwaran, a student leader 
from a scheduled caste, who con- 
tested for the post of the President 
‘of the Students’ Union. (1980-81) 
and lost, perceived his role thus: ‘I 
was pursuaded by my close friends 
(one a Brahmin arid thé other two 
Muslims) to contest for the post. 
They said that they would campaign 
for me and see that I would win. 
They requested me because I had on 
many earlier occasions represented 
the problems of the students to the 
Principal and the teachers. I also 
thought to myself that if I became 
the President of the Students’. Union, 
I could be more effective. 


*The general trend among the 
office-bearers of the Students’ Union 
is inefficiency. Except for organising 
inaugura] ahd a few other functions, 
the Union hardly does anything 
else. I thought, by being in the 
Union, I could make it a more 
effective body in terms’ of represent- 
ing students’ problems, grievances 
etc, Now, Iam planning a a political 
career. Let's see.’ D 


Regarding the educational envi- 
ronment ef the college, Palaniswamy 
(from Vellala caste and rich landed 
family) made the following obser- 
vations: “Teachers -are scared of 
Students. -Let alone the teachers, 
even the Principal is scared of them. 
Malpractices are rampant during 
examination time. This year we have 
150 cases which have been brought 
to the notice of the’ university. Co- 
pying during examination is the 
commonest thing. Some years back, 
teachers were so scared -that they 
turned a blind eyeto it. Teachers 


were physically assaulted if they 
objected to a student copying. Most 
students joined in assaulting íhe 
teacher. Students abuse the teachers 
in the vilest vituperative possible. 


‘Even girl students are no excep- 
tion. If caught copying, they create 
a shindy, cry loudly and threaten to 


.commit suicide. Last year there was 


one case where a girl was found co- 
pying. The teacher told her that she 
would be reported to the Principal. 
She shouted as though she were the 
aggrieved party and broke down. 
The teacher was adamant and -said 
that he could not be partial to girl 
students, She threatened to commit 


‘suicide. The teacher asked her to 


£o ahead and she started loosening 
her .sari, with which she proposed 
to hang herself. At -this juncture, 


‘other teachers appeared on the scene 


and mollified the invigilator. She 
kept crying for an hour longer and 


then duly took the examination. 


‘In another. case, a puny male 
student was found copying in the 
examination hall." The invigilator 
who caught him, asked him to get 
out. The student threw his answer 
sheet at him and started abusing and 
threatened the invigilator to finish 
him off. The teacher was a big built. 
man and was not to be intimidated. 
He told the student tbat he would 
squash him into a papad! Mean- 
while, the other students joined the 
melee. The teacher was adamant and 
did not give in. Yet another ‘strict? 
teacher had to carry a knife hidden 
in his shoes on his invigilation -day; 
for on the previous day a student 
had threatened to murder him.’ 


Some of the students complained 
of fall in ‘moral standards’ among. 
the students. As Bhaskaran put it: 
‘Boys and girls are always found 
hidden behind bushes, guarded by 
two or three toughies, who are their 
friends. They indulge in such beha- 
viour even in front of their teachers. 
They have a ''don't-care" attitude. 
The library is another meeting place 


for pairs. Teachers dare not interfere 


in this. Why the teachers, even- the 
Principal does not command respect. 
When the Principal passes by some- 
times students abuse him; there have 
been incidents where they have even 
blown cigarette smoke into his face 
as he passed by. ` 


dy 


'fBoth boys and ‘girls don’t any 
more attach importance to love. 
They are here to have fun and know 
that it is all temporary. The- boy 
marries somebody else and so does 
the girl. ' i 

| 

‘Why students, there are even 
some teachers who are morally cor- 
rupt. They spoil even young inno- 
cent girl students. So what moral 
authority do the teachers have vis-a- 
vis the students?’ 


Á woman student leàder, Vasanta- 
kumari, made the following observa- 
tions about the social milieu of the 
college: “One of the two posts of 
Secretary of the Students’ Union is 
reserved for ladies. The lady secre- 
tary represents the women students 
in the college. She -is expected to 
look into their problems and repre- 
sent them to the higher authorities, 


: ‘A woman student never Gontesis 

for the post of the President. The 
men students do not like it and feel 
that it is a challenge to their mas- 
culinity. Anyway, even if they con- 
test they can never win. About two 
years back, a girl contested for the 
post of the President, but lost. 


*Boys complain about girls wear- 
ing jeans, pants, etc. They do not 
like girls to be mod. In fact, there 
have been occasions when the boys 
have complained to their teachers 
and the teachers have asked the girls 
to conie only in sarees. Most girls 
wear-only sarees. In' fact the girl 
who opposed me in the elections 
was.defeated because she was con- 
sidered too mod: (wore tight jeans 
and sleeveless top) and rude. She 
: . called a boy ‘bastard’ when he asked 
her not to wear pants. She told him 
it was none of his business. : 


'*Generally boys and girls mix 
freely, and some boys are very help- 
ful. The boys consider their girl 
classmates as their sisters.’ 


When asked why she:contested 
‘the elections, she remarked: ‘My 
friends proposed my name. and per- 


suaded me, Together, we campaign- | 


ed among boys and girls. I knew 
quite a few students, since I was 
actively associated with, various 
‘organisations such as Red Cross 
and National Social Service. I think 


Tama quiet Person and the students 
like me for it.’ 


As the teachers' commitment 
to teaching, Subramani (a bright 
student from scheduled castes) 
commented: ‘Only about 5 per cent 
of the teachers are dedicated. The 
rest are interested only in their pay 
packet. Teachers care little whether 
a student has understood what they 
have taught. They come, lecture and 
go. Some of them do not even teach 
and ask the students to read on 


. their own. The college has both 


Tamil and English medium, and a 
majority of the teachers who teach 
in the English medium cannot utter 
a sentence of the language properly. 


‘The. students can do little about 
it. If they complain to the Principal, 
he just does not take any action. 
They cannot complain to the 
Director of Collegiate Education, 
for he can do little unless the 
Principal reports. The upshot is 
that the stüdents are left in the 
lurch and have to fend for them- 
selves. They are helpless.’ 

Reddy 


Dorairajan, a bright 


. student, doing his final year B. A. 


in English Literature-in the college 
had similar negative comments to 
make on the standard of teaching 
in the college: ; 


‘My high school teachers in the 
convent I attended, taught us better 
than many of the teachers here. 
The common style of teaching 
among the teachers is to dictate 
notes, which the students diligently 
take down, too scared to seek any 
clarification from their teachers. If 
a student does pick up sufficient 
courage, he is rudely snubbed or 
given some irrelevant answer. For 


instance, we have a teacher. who is. 


more knowledgeble on the ‘cine 
world' (movie world) than English 
Literature. His teaching consists of 
endless monologues on movies in 
the town and their themes. One day 
& bright and bold student decided 
to point out the irrelevance of his 
teaching to what was prescribed in 
the syllabus. The teacher unasha- 
medly gave another irrelevant 
answer with analogies again from 
some populier movie then being 
shown in a:novie hall in the city. 
She. called it a day and told him 


4 


that she could teach better than- 


him. He asked her to go ahead. 
This was approved by the: class 


: and the next day, she taught the 


rest of her classmates. The latter 
were so impressed by her teaching 


abilities that they requested her to 


continue teaching.’ 


Arcot college is popularly known 
as Mudaliyar college, and a majority 
of the teachers and students of the 
college belong to that caste. The 
nature and style of political leader- 
ship is little different from that found 
in Thiruvalluvar College. 


Dorai, a post-graduate student of 
the college described the election 
process and the selection of the elite 
thus: ‘The two crucial qualifications 
required for election -to the offices 
of the Students Union are caste and 
wealth. You have to be a Mudaliyar 
and that too a rich Mudaliyar to 
contest. In fact, this college is popu- 
larly referred to as a Mudaliyar 
college with nearly 90 per cent of 
the students and teachers belonging 
to that caste. The contest is there- 
fore confined to Mudaliyars.' 


Regarding the academic environ- 
ment in the college, Selvarasan (à 
perceptive Mudaliyar student) said: 
‘I know the academic worth of the 
students. The teachers boost the 
marks of the students as muchas 
possible, irrespective of the merit of 
the answerscript. Most students of 
history, for instance, get an A or 
an O, that is marks ranging from the 
60s to the 90s. There are students 
who even get 98 per cent in history! 
Such things can happen only in 
Arcot college. 


*The teachers have a vested inte- 
rest in it. They want the students 
from their caste and from their 
college to get admission to higher 
studies and get good employment. 
So much for academic merit.’ 


A, mentioned earlier, Murugan 
college is located in a small town 
about 40 kms from Madras city, 
against an agrarian backdrop. 
Broadly, numerically preponderant 
sections among the students are 
those hailing from the Mudaliyar, 
Naidu and the scheduled castes, and 
constitute roughly 30 per cent, 
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25 per cent and 18 per cent respecti- 
vely of the total student strength of 
1,200. . : 


The political elite of Murugan 
college is no exception to the general 
pattern of the student political elite 
in the other two colleges, except that 
display of physical strength during 
elections is minimal, if not altogether 
absent. 


According to Mukundan (Naidu) 
studying history in final year M.A.: 
‘In the past five years of my stay in 
the college, the Presidentship of the 
Students' Union has gone either to 
a Mudaliyar or a Naidu. But a 
couple of years back a student from 
a scheduled caste was chosen. He 
came from a rich landed family and 
could spend a lot of money on the 
elections. But there are few schedul- 
ed caste students who can afford to 
contest the elections.’ 


Rau the educational en- 
vironment in the college, Dandapani 
sdid: “Teachers are by and large con- 
Sscientious about teaching, but it is 
the students who are not so. In any 
class, there is hardly fifty per cent 
attendance. Students come to the 
college to be jolly, and to be away 
from the strenuous agricultural 
work. Instead of attending classes, 
they sit under trees and gossip. Or 
they roam around in the market 
visiting tea-shops and movie halls. 
They start preparing for the exami- 
nation when there is just a month to 
go. They read ‘bazar notes’ (ques- 
tion-answer booklets). 


‘Though the college is coeduca- 
tional, boys and girls keep to them- 
4gelves. There is hardly any mixing 
between the two. They are both shy 
„and maintain a distance. 


‘Their environment at home is 
also not conducive for academic 
achievement. Nobody has any no- 
tion of what it is to study. If a 
student stays back home, the parents 
may insist on his doing some agri- 
cultural task or other. In fact, there 
is no conception of academic learn- 
ing. Parents want their children to 
get degrees to obtain white-collar 
employment such as an officer in a 
bank or some clerical post in the 
government, or for the mere status 
value.’ 


I, Kachiappa college, a significant 
proportion of the students (nearly 
45 per cent to 50 per cent) are 
drawn from nearby villages. The 
Vannia and scheduled castes consti- 
tute numerically the strongest sec- 
tion among the students—viz., 22 
per cent and 20 per cent respectively. 
In regard to the economic back- 
ground, the former is composed of 
students from both landed and the 
landless labour families, whereas in 
the latter, a majority come from 
landless labour families. The re- 
maining 58 per cent is made up by 
students from upper non-Brahmin 
castes such as the Mudaliyar, Reddy, 
Naidu and Chettiar and lower non- 
Brahmin castes such as the Edayar. 


According. to Veluswamy (a 
Vannia from a rich landed family), 
a student leader and an active parti- 
cipant in the Students Union politics 
of the college: ‘In the last twelve 
years, the post of the President of 
the Students Union, has gone either 


toa Mudaliyar, a Reddy or a Chet-` 


tiar, or a Vanniar. Only once did a 
contestant from the scheduled castes 
win and that too only recently (in 
1982-83). The Vanniar and schedul- 
ed castes’ students get involved in 
fierce fights during elections to the 
Students Union. There is physical 
violence—stabbing, beating up and 
bloodshed. On earlier occasions, 
whenever a student from the sched- 
uled castes contested, the Vanniars 
terrorised the scheduled castes. As a 
result, not a single student from the 
scheduled castes would dare turn up 
on election day, scared to stir out of 
their homes for fear of being attack- 
ed in the street itself. Everybody else 
would have helped the Vanniars. 


*Money and caste are very impor- 
tant in winning elections. ‚The Van- 
niars have an organisation called the 
Social Service Society which provi- 
des funds for their caste candidates 
contesting elections. The society was 
started by a Vanniar doctor about 
five years back to serve the cause of 
his caste. In fact, in the 1981-82 
elections, he spent Rs. 3000 from his 
own pocket fora Vannia candidate 
contesting for the post of President. 


Ramaswamy (a scheduled caste 
student from a landed family) an 
active participant in the. college 


Students’ Union politics (1977-80), 
recalled the reasons for his contes- 
ting the post of the President in 
1980: ‘It is the glamour of the office 
that attracted me. It is a means -to 
gain popularity. You see, leadership 
implies two things. One the power 
to distribute rewards and the other 
to punish. But the former is used 
more often than the latter. The aura 
of your presence itself is sufficient to 
create respect and fear in others.’ 


Regarding the academic environ- 
ment of the college, Ramaswamy 
said: ‘Wherever you turn it is caste. 
Teachers help students from their 
caste, as it is a means to strengthen 
their caste base. If a teacher has 
such a base, he can get many things 
done. 


*Most teachers have hardly any 


notion of teaching. Teachers who ` 


teach in English, cannot fráme a 
single sentence in the language. 
Neither the teachers nor the students. 
are bothered about learning. Students 
pass examinations by hook or by 
crook. "Bazar notes" are the main 
guide to students. It is the Bible 
which they resort to a month before 
the examination.” 


C... and wealth emerge as the 
two most crucial elements in the for- 
mation of the student political elite in 
some of the colleges in Madras city 
and those elsewhere in Tamilnadu. A 
considerable section of the elite come 
from rich families belonging to upper 
non-Brahmin castes such as the 
Vellala, Reddy, Naidu and Chettiar. 
They draw their support not merely 
from .students of their castes (who 
constitute roughly about 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent of the total student 
strength of the colleges), but also 
from students belonging to lower 
non-Brahmin castes such as the 
Vannia and the Edayar, and those 
from poorer family backgrounds. 


But there are indications of changes 
and of the onset of new trends in the 
social composition of the elite and 
patterns of leadership: rich students 


. from lower non-Brahmin castes are 


now in a position to challenge the 
established upper  non-Brahmin 
castes’ elite's authority and also occa- 
sionally emerge successful in their 
bid for positions of leadership and 
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authority. One such instance is the 
Edayar President of Thiruvalluvar 
college, who came from a very rich 
diamond merchant family. Another 
crucial development is the challenge 
posed by student leaders and their 
supporters from scheduled castes to 
positions of leadership and authority 
within the student power structures 
in the colleges. In the Thiruvalluvar 
and Kachiappa colleges they have 
made serious attempts to capture the 
post of the President of the Students' 
Union, and'ir the latter-college they 
emerged successful on one occasion. 


T. power of caste may also be 
seen in regard to other aspects of the 
intricate processes of elecforal poli- 
tics involved in the contest for the 
offices of the Students’ Union. Here, 
‘too, as elsewhere in the political pro- 
cesses in the wider society, castes act 
às 'vote banks' — indeed, it is so 
perceived by the prospectivé candi- 
'dates themselves and their followers. 
_A candidate seeks ‘Mudaliyar votes’, 
*Vannia votes’, 'Edayar votes’, 
‘Scheduled Castes’ votes’, the 'Back- 
ward Classes’ votes and so on. 


Further, in the jockeying for power 
. and patronage, students confront 
each other as caste blocks. For 
example, the rivalry between the 
Vannia and the scheduled castes was 
.nvariably mentioned by almost 
every informant interviewed by me. 
More recently, confrontations among 
students are tending to assume 
broader overtones in terms of ‘back- 
ward classes’ versus the ‘scheduled 
castes’. ^ 


The above pattern of political. 
-leadership among the students may, 
.perhaps, be viewed as a continuation 
.of some of the trends that were set 
-in motion during the non-Brahmin 


movement (inclusive of the Dravida 


.Kazhagam and the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam) in the then Madras 
Presidency.? A major section of the 

.leadership of the movement came 
from rich prominant peasant castes 

“such as the Vellala and Reddy and 


rich trading castes such as the Beri 


2. Irschick, F. Eugene, Politics and 

_ Social Conflict in South "India, 1916-1929, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 

* 1969; Marican, Y., Mansoor, The Dravida 
: Munnetra Kazhagam of Tamilnadu, a 
. Masters Degree dissertation submitted to 
_ the Department of Political Science, 


Chetti. The movement changed the 
political contours of the region and 
its success shifted the foci of power 
at the State level from the Brahmin 
elite to the elite from the rich non- 


.Brahmin castes. Further, for the 


dominant peasant castes, it was a re- 
inforcement of their hegemony in the 
agrarian sector. 


However, the movement in its 
trail also left some deep furrows in 
the ‘collective consciousness’? of the 


relatively deprived lower non-Brah-: 


min castes such as the Varinia and 
the Edayar on the one hand, and the 
scheduled castes on the other. With 
‘their new found sense of political 
nd social awareness, they too be- 
càme involved in thé game of power 
and patronage.? The above trends 
_assumed sharper edges and contours 
with" the onset of Indépéndence. 
Parliamentary democracy, adult suff- 


rage, and certain legislative measures: 


such as the ‘protective discrimi- 
nation’ policy for the economic and 
social amelioration-of the ‘backward 
classes’ and .scheduled castes, have 
helped to further bolster these 
trends.  ' : : 


Morris this backdrop, the ^ 


pattern of political elite and the pro- 
cesses encountered in the shaping of 
the elite among the students become 
more comprehensible. The social 
composition of the student elite re- 
flects in a significant manner a con- 
tinuing hegemony of the rich upper 


non-Brahmin castes, who rose to. 


prominence during the non-Brahmin 
movement. But, for the legitimisa- 
tion of their power, they are depen- 
-dent upon the' lower non-Brahmin 
.castes, especially the ‘“aumerically 
preponderant among them, such as 


(unpublished), University of Singapore, 





.1970; Washbrook, A.D., The Emergence 


of-Provincial Politics: The Madras Presi- 


- dency _ 1870-1920, Cambridge. University 


Press, Cambridge, 1976. . 
3. Ibid. : z 


* 4. I have here used Durkheim's concept 
of‘collective consciousness’. See in this 
connection, Durkheim, E., Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life, The Free Press, 
New York, 1965, P. 471. 


5. Similar parallels could be noticed in 
regard to the non-Brahmin movement in 
Karnataka. See in this connection, 
Sivakumar Chitra, Education, Social 
Inequality, and Social Change in Karnataka, 
Hindustan Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 
1982, Chapter 2. : 


the Vannia. However, the latter are 
emerging as not merely the power 
behind the throne, but as serious 
contenders for the throne itself. 


Another interesting feature of stu- 
dent politics is the intense rivalry 
between the Vannias and the sche- 
duled castes. Economically, the for- 
mer are viewed as being somewhat 
better-off than the latter, consisting 
of a larger „proportion of landed 
members. But among both, the pre- 
.dominant category is that of the 
landless labour, and this ‘sharing of 
the same economic status’ according 
to one of my respondents -creates 
‘intense Competition between the two 
in the jockeying for positions of 
power and privilege.'9 


The scheduled castes besides be- 
ing pitted against the Vannias, also 
-often find themselves in confronta- 
tion with other non-Brahmin castes. 
Consequently in some contexts, the 
‘huge conglomerate of the non-Brah- 
min castes and the Vannias emerge 
‘as a ‘backward classes’ block against 
the scheduled castes. In, short, these 
situations of conflict refiect a new 
sense Of self confidence and a shar- 
pening of awareness among the 
younger members of scheduled 
castes, who are no more prepared to 
submit themselves to positions of 
subordination and inferiority. 


ds thorn in this cohesiveness; 
however, is the other face of the 
coin: the rivalry among the members 
of various castes constituting the 
scheduled castes, viz., the Pallan, the 
Parayan, the Chakkiliyan etc., over 


"offices commanding power and pres- 


tige, employment, higher social 
Status and so on.” As noted else- 
-where, the cohesiveness among the 
members of particular scheduled 


‘castes themselves is jeopardised by 


their mutual competition (in the 
society at large) for the few fruits of 


See 
6. See, for some details in an agrarian 


context, Sivakumar S.S. and Sivakumar 
Chitra, ‘Jati‘ and Class in Asthapuram- 
Kanthapuram: Some Comments Towards 
a Structure of Interests’, Economic and 
foe Weekly, (Annual No. Feb., 


_ 7. The caste factor was also important 
in the student politics in Karnataka. 
Many Similarities with colleges in Tamil- 
nadu could be identified here too. See 
see Chitra, Ibid., Chapters 4 and 
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‘progress’ that come their way.8 


Wealth or ‘money power’ was 
mentioned by the respondents them- 
selves as another critica] variable in 
the formation of the student political 
elite. Contestants for the offices of 
the Students’ Union have to be 
lavish in their spending if they want 
to impress and win the support of 
the general student populace — 
arrack and ‘wine’ parties to proces- 
sions on elephants and horses are 
the order of the electoral process. 
Money is also important to engage 
goondas from slums to beat up and 
threaten the students from the oppo- 
site camp. The Vannia students resi- 
dent in the slums are supposed to 
assume this responsibility. 


I, this game of money power, the 
contestants from scheduled castes 
are invariably the losers, since the 
resources at their command still do 
not match those coming from upper 
non-Brahmin castes or the newly 
emergent dominant peasant caste of 
the Vannias. In fact, in. Kachiappa 
college, in the past one decade or so, 
the office of the President of the 
Students’ Union has gone an equal 


number of times to students hailing . 


from Mudaliyar and Vannia castes. 
Further, for the scheduled castes, the 
stigma of untouchability still hovers 
around them in various subtle forms 
and an educational set-up is no 
exception. 


A telling evidence of this is a 
separate hostel known as M.C. Raja 
hostel for the college students of 
these castes in Madras city. The 
stigma seems to act in two ways: 
one, it is a deeply embedded part of 
their ‘collective consciousness’ creat- 
ing a sense of exclusiveness and 
insecurity and, two, the others per- 
petuate it through various actions. 
As Vallisamy put it: ‘A Parayan may 
be a big 1.A.S. officer or an engineer 
or a doctor, but in the eyes of his 
fellow villagers, he is still a Parayan. 
‘When he visits his village, he stays 
in the ‘colony’ and not the main 
village. They donot dare defy the 
village codes for fear of incurring 
the wrath of and, reprisals from 
other castes in the village. When a 


8. Tamilnadu colleges do not seem to 


be an exception to the general educational 
ethos found elsewhere in the south. In 
regard to Karnataka, see Sivakumar 
Chitra, op. cit., Chapter 4. 


clash ensues between a Parayan and 
a Vannia, all the castes join the 
Vannia against the Parayan.’ 


In Tamilnadu, as elsewhere, the 
role of political parties in student 
politics is a generally acknowledged 
fact, and this was clearly evidenced 
in our discussion on Union politics. 
We have noted, however, that the 
role of the political parties was more 
covert than overt. Some of the stu- 
dent leaders themselves were either 
members of or had strong sympa- 
thies for a particular political party 
which’ they usually kept a closely 
guarded secret during election time. 
Many students too were either mem- 
bers or sympathisers of one political 
party or another, and this was one 
of the reasons for the contestants to 
keep their political sympathies a 
secret. 


The DMK and AJADMK are the 
most popular parties, with the Cong- 
ress(I) and the Janata coming last in 
the list of preferences. The leftist 
parties such as the CPI (Communist 
Party of India) and CPI(M) (Com- 
munist Party of India, Marxist) are 
viewed as ‘alien’ parties with hardly 
any roots in the soil. But certain 
changes seem to be on the anvil. In 
the past few years, an increasing 
number of students from the 
scheduled castes in Thiruvalluvar 
college are enrolling themselves as 
members of the SFI [Student Federa- 
tion of India, the youth wing of the 
CPI(M)] This is viewed as their 
response to having been humiliated 
and treated as inferiors over the years 
in the educational set-up of Thiru- 
valluvar. In other words, both the 
student political elite and the stu- 
dents in general exhibit a consider- 
able degree of politicisation. 


Gu the student political 
elite's perception of their role revolv- 
ed around ‘status’ and ‘power’ and 
a telling case in point was the contest 
for the offices of the Students’ 
Union. A President of a Students’ 
Union drew adulation and admira- 
tion from his fellow students, and 
commanded prestige in the eyes of 
the local community. Even while 
occasionally representing some 
demands of the students, it was the 
power which he exercised while 
doing so, which gave him enormous 
satisfaction. 


This was poignantly summed up 
in the remarks made by one of my 
respondents: “The candidate who has 
won is the hero of the occasion. A 
President who leads a strike is like a 
hero in a movie. He walks and talks 
like a hero. Itis the glamour and 
the power. of the office which is so 
attractive.’ Some sections of the 
political elite viewed the whole 
experience of the election process 
and the leadership that may fall on 
their mantel, as a training ground 
for their future political career (but 
this section constituted about 40 per 
cent of my respondents). ith S 


T.. social ethos of the colleges 
hardly provided a conducive envi- 
ronment for either formal pedagogic 
learning or for instilling the values 
commensurate with the goals of 
establishing a ‘secular and sociali- 
stic’ society. According to some of 
the students of Thiruvalluvar, 
among their teachers hardy 5 per 
cent could be characterised as dedi- 
cated and conscientious. Often the 
students were left to fend for them- 
selves: the students ventilated their 
frustration .by resorting to mass 
copying, or screaming abuses at or 
by physically threatening the 
teachers. Teachers in some other 
colleges marked their students high, 
irrespective of academic merit so 
that their students had easier admis- 
sions for higher courses. In yet 
others, the teachers were supposed 
to have marked students very high 
in internal assessment to be on 'their 
right side', especially those teachers 
‘who were lax in their teaching 
commitments.’ 


In Muruga college, nearly 50 per 
cent of the students absented them- 
selves from classes, since their con- 
ception of a college was ‘enjoyment’ 
and ‘recreation’. Just a month before 
the examination, the students resor- 
ted to memorising the ‘bazar notes’ 
(question/answer booklets whose 
authorship was spurious), in prepa- 
ration for the annual examination. 
Hailing from a peasant caste back- 
ground, the cultural universe ofa 
majority of the students was more 
oriented to agriculture than formal 
education. In fact, the parents them- 
selves had little notion of the 
method of study or learning invol- 
ved in an educational set-up, and 
higher education was viewed as a 


passport to prestigeous government. 


employment. During leisure time, 


the students did agricultural chores 


for the household. 


Such a situation we may note in 
this context, has often drawn serious 
criticisms and sometimes helpless 
lament from scholars, government 
officials and laymen, couched in 
such phrases as, 'serious fall in 
standards of education', 'the wide- 
spread phenomenon of student indi- 
scipline’, etc. But there has been 
little effort to find out what hàve 
been, for instance, the consequences 
of practising the policy of ‘protective 
discrimination’ in the field of educa- 
tion in many of the States. Could 
such a policy result in a vicious 
circle of ‘fall in standards’ and 
defeat the very purpose for which it 
was introduced? 


- Thus, if a teacher is chosen because 
of his ascriptive origins rather than 
academic merit, then what use is it 
to cry hoarse either about deterio- 
rating academic environment or 
‘student indiscipline? If the students 
do not understand what is taught or 
if a teacher is nonchalant about 
teaching, then what recourse do the 
students have except to scream or 
resort to copying? How does the 
‘protective discrimination’ policy in 
regard to appointment for teaching 
posts, help the castes who are back- 
ward or help them to ‘better’ them- 
selves? Finally, what about the 
quality of education and of ‘human 
resources’? 


It was not only the ‘collective 
consciouness’, of the students that 
was imbued with casteist ideology, 
but it was also so among many 
teachers.) Student leadership was 
based on caste, wealth and physical 
violence, and student leaders mainly 
sought leadership for status, power 
and ‘glamour’ of office, and these 
attributes of the leadership were 
part and parcel of the general socio- 
cultural universe of the students. 
How do these socio-cultural corre- 
lates of the student and the educa- 
tional universe then help or promote 
the establishment of a ‘secular 
casteless, and socialist society?’ 


9. Such was also the case in Karnataka. 
See Sivakumar Chitra, op. cit., Chapter 
6. 


Educational diaitic 


KRISHNA KUMAR 


EDUCATION must be the most 
widely believed myth in contempor- 
ary Indian society. Despite all the 
common criticism levelled against it, 
the education system survives. And 
despite universal expression of the 
urgency for change in it, it resists all 
attempts at change, even the ones 
whose effect would be minor any- 
way. This resistance or failure to 
change is customarily explained with 
reference to the lethargy of those 
in power (‘lack of political will’), 
the magnitude of the problem, and 
a lack of clear direction. The acce- 
ptance of such explanations has 
become so widespread, in terms of 
the range of ideologies whose adhe- 
rents take recourse to these expla- 
nations, that no one ever appears to 
be interested in identifying where 


_ the resilience of the education system 


comes from. 


Without identifying such a source, 
we have no chance of explaining 
how education survives as a happy 
and wonderful myth in which 
millions of people believe. That the 
myth exists is beyond doubt; witness 
the faith and enthusiasm with which 
millions of young people go through 
our insane examination system, and 
the ardour with which professional 
educationists stand up to defend 
every inch of the prevailing system, 
curricula, and training when it 
comes under the slightest threat of 
being changed. 


There are two main features of 
our education system to which its 
resilience and strength can be attri- 
buted, and these are early selection 
and mass examinations. By early 
selection I mean the placement of 
children, when they are very young, 
in different streams of schools. The 
streams are so different in terms of 
norms, values, and behaviour — in 
short, the entire cultural network of 
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the school — that one might as well 
call them sub-systems- operating 
under the big, invisible rubric 
of a so-called education system. 
Between the culture of ‘open’ 
(charging no fee) and ‘closed’ (fee 
charging, competitive entry schools) 
there are few points of commonality. 
These few points are in matters like 
the printed syllabus and textbooks, 
and even in these matters the more 
exclusive schools operate as a sepa- 
. rate, equally official, sphere. By 
arranging to place young children in 
two distinct streams of school cul- 
tures, our society solves the major 
part of the problem of producing 
elites. The criteria and process of 
selection used area matter apart: 


what is important is to recognize 


that in our society, legally sanction- 
ed strategies continue to exist for 
segregation of infants in two streams 
of educational experience. 


T.. other feature I wish to discuss 
is the importance of mass examina- 
tions. These examinations are chara- 
cterized by invisibility of the exami- 
ner, similarity of the mode of 
expression required from the exami- 
nee irrespeçtive of academic disci- 
pline, and parity of circumstances 
under which the examination is 
taken. The sánctified invisibility of 
the examiner is further consecrated 
by maintenance of total secrecy over 
the questions which the examinee 
will be required to answer, and the 
final, dramatic termination of this 
secrecy under the watchful eye of 
invigilators. Secrecy is maintained 
over the answers given by the exami- 
nee for a prolonged period during 
which the answers are evaluated, 
and once again a dramatic termina- 
tion of this secrecy takes place 
through the declaration of results, 
at a mass gathering at junior levels, 
and through closely guarded disclo- 
sure of the results to the press for 
overnight publication and dissemina- 
tion. The symbolic message of this 
entire ritual is clear: that all individ- 
uals have an equal chance to succeed. 


Thus, the symbolic functions of 
the two features I have characterised 
are mutually opposed. Early selec- 
tion assures special treatment and 
security for the future to those who 
are placed in the exclusive or 
‘closed’ school culture. No pretence 
to equal opportunity is implied, even 


of the kind that might be implied in 
a lottery-based selection. Infants are 
judged on the basis of parental 
input — both behavioural and 
economic. On the other hand, the 
cult of examination promises total 
parity among the candidates, and 
repudiates any attempt to use privi- 
lege or unfair means. Between early 
selection and mass examinations 
there is no philosophical or procedu- 
ral similarity. My contention is that 
the two conflicting practices com- 
prise the key dialectic that upholds 
our education system and makes it 
impervious to criticism or change. 


The performance of this dialectic 
in producing elites can be judged in 
two ways; first, by considering the 
supply and composition of elites, 
and secondly, by considering the 
creation of new elite roles. A distinc- 
tion needs to be made between elite 
roles and elite positions; elite roles 
refer to jobs recognized as the duty 
and privilege of elites; positions 
refer to the places individuals may 
acquire within their chosen sphere 
which may or may not be included 
in the elite roles recognized by the 
society. For instance, a person may 
be one of the elite in the teaching 
profession without being recognized 
as a part of the society’s elite since 
teaching is not perceived as an elite 
role. 


I will be talking of elite roles 
and positions in the context of the 
social order that got established 
during colonial. rule. What is nor- 
mally referred to as the ‘modern’ 
education system in our country was 
itself a response to the colonial 
social order. This social order 
survived independence, and it is only 
very recently that its decay has 
become apparent. As I will argue, 
the problems caused by the ageing 
of the colonial order are interlinked 
with some of the most serious prob- 
lems our education system faces in 
the sphere of organization and trans- 
mission of knowledge. 


The early selection of children by 
‘closed’ schools implies that a con- 
tinued supply of individuals with 
known skills and character attributes 
will be maintained. The children who 
enter ‘closed’ schools go through 
a long period of socialization in 
isolation from the children who 


comprise the majority of the child 
population of the country and who 
either go to ‘open’ schools for vary- 
ing lengths of time or do not go to 
school at all. Such prolonged isola- 
tion is itself symbolic of elite status, 
especially when accompanied by 
facilities, attention, and reinforce- 
ments of a far superior order than 
what is known to be available to the 
children of ‘open’ schools. 


Whenever the exclusive school 
system comes under attack, its 
managers and supporters defend it 
by invoking the contribution it makes 
to the society by training children 
for elite status and roles. In the 
name of elite-making, they justify 
the privileges that exclusive school: 
children are endowed upon. The 
procedures of early selection and 
segregation practised by the exclusive’ 
school have been acceptable to the 
State and society as means to reple- 
nish available elite positions with- 
young individuals. Such acceptance 
is undoubtedly based on experience. 


.In.bureaucracy, industry and busi- 


ness, and the armed forces, the' 
highest placed jobs, carrying the: 
maximum available power to decide 
and control, have been known to be 
monopolized by products of exclu- 
sive schools. i . 2d: 


> 


T. role that exclusive schools 
have played in terms of elite-making 
is main]y that of equipping the 
children of existent elites with the 
knowledge and skills required for 
winning high positions in the esta- 
blished elite roles. Education at the 
more exclusive of the ‘closed’ schools 
has been a means of inheriting elite, 
status. The exclusive school in India, 
thus, fits in the theory of reproduc- 
tion that Bourdieu and Passeron, 
among others, have proposed to ex- 
plain the social function of education 
in France and several other Western 
societies.! By arranging to admit 
children with known attributes and 
predictable parental culture (what 
Bourdieu and Passeron call ‘cultural 
capital’), and by programming their 
pedagogical experiences towards 
predetermined behaviours and respo- 
nsibilities, exclusive schools simply 
reproduce our society's elite stratum, 


The task of enlarging or changing 


1. Reproduction in Education, Society 
and Culture by Pierre Bourdieu and Jean- 
Claude Passeron. London: Sage, 1977. 
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the composition of the elite stratum 
is neither perceived to be nor perhaps 
is within the capabilities of the 
Indian exclusive school. : 


What little change has come about 
in the composition of the Indian 
elite since Independence must be 
attributed to the second feature of 
the education system, namely its 
mass examinations. The symbolic 
drama of secrecy and equality staged 
every summer from one end of the 
country to the other under the aus- 
pices of examinations has kept 
middle class aspirations alive under 
the direst of circumstances. The loy- 
alty that ‘sizeable sections of the 
middle classes gave to the colonial 
rulers was in no small measure won 
by the institutionalization of mass 
examinations. To the poor and 
oppressed, the examination system 


has provided'a sense of hope and 


belief in-the fairness of the social 
order. For illiterate parents, the edu- 
cation of their sons has always been 
synonymous with passing the 
examination. Among girls, them- 
selves a subjugated group on many 
counts, examinations have for a 
long time been the means for escap- 
ing the, dispensable, often bother- 
some, routine of a school or college, 
offering the privilege of private 
candidacy. 


While the ‘closed’ school preserv- 
ed the right to define and pedagogi- 
cally provide personality charac- 
teristics suitable for established elite 
roles, the mass examination system 
stabilized the content of- examined 
knowledge and the skills required 
for entry into the same elite roles or 
into the spheres adjacent to them. 
Those who were destined to remain 
outside the exclusive school could, 
thus, still hope to enter the elite 
stratum of the social order by per- 
forming well at a series of examina- 
tions and. at an ultimate competitive 
examination, such as the Indian Civil 
Service, later on called the Indian 
Administrative Service, examination. 


D... drastic changes in socio- 
political and economic conditions 
and despite radical shifts in forms 
and content of available knowledge, 
the examination system has kept the 
School and college curriculum stabi- 
lized fora remarkably long time. 
What little changes it did allow to 


. be made were in the list of topics, 


especially in the length of the list, 
not in the.structuring of the list. By 
keeping curriculum stable and in 
practical terms confined to the pres- 
cribed textbook, the system of mass 
examinations allows children of the 
larger, ‘open’ school to endlessly 
rehearse and ultimately master the 
skills required to enter competitive 
examinations for different kinds and 
orders of government service which 
lead to elite positions in an elite 
role. 


The contribution that the system 
of mass examinations has made to 
enlarging the composition of elite 
positions in the bureaucracy is sub- 
stantial, if not striking. The number 
of candidates from rural or semi- 
urban backgrounds, with vernacular 
home environments, has been gra- 
dually increasing in prestigious 
services, such as the IAS, and at a 
faster pace in the less prestigious 
provincial services. The reservation 
of seats for the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and in 
provincial services for several other 
depressed caste groups, has also 
resulted in the introduction of new 
elements in the elite stratum. This is 
the much praised phenomenon of 
Social mobility. Little is it realised 
when the opportunities for mobility 
in modern Indian society are appre- 
ciated that the education system has 
permitted small numbers of children 
from humble backgrounds to move 
up by keeping the scope of learning 
at school moribund. 
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T. tight complementarity bet- 
ween the requirements of competitive 
civil service examinations and the 
school curriculum has not permitted 


- the school to accommodate within 


its curricular structure many new 
interests, skills and areas of know- 
ledge in response to the society’s 
urge for new elite roles. That such 
urge exists can be verified. One ins- 
tance of it is the voluntary action 
movement in developmental, legal, 
educational and several other kinds 
of activity. Throughout the country 
bright young people, usually belong- 
ing to well-to-do families, are work- 
ing in voluntarily formed groups to 
achieve previously unheard of goals. 
These young volunteers either left 
their education incomplete or 
eschewed the careers to which their 
education would have led them. At 


varying degrees of success, they have 
become what one might call a new 
type of elite (not simply a new elite 
group), manifesting the society’s 
need for new elite roles that do not 
yet exist. It is hardly surprising that 
initiators of voluntary action are 
liked neither by civil servants? nor 
by local political elites. 


Political activists in college and 
university campuses are in a similar 
situation. Despite a long and muddy 
struggle, they have not yet succeeded 
in creating space for political learn- 
ing in the curriculum and culture of 
institutions. The struggle has led to 
the destruction of many basic norms 


‘of university life, but it has not yet 


won the recognition of political 


-action as a valid form of learning. 
The best chance for becoming a poli- 


-tician comes through ceasing to’ be 
a serious student, just as in the days 
of the Independence struggle many 
students had to physically leave their 
institutions in order to take part in 
politics. 


I, the creation of political elites, 
the contribution of education is very 
marginal, and understandably so. 
Education in our society is geared to 
veering the average citizen away 
from politics, not into it. If a few 
students fail to learn this and actual- 
ly use the tenuous structures that 
have been reluctantly allowed to 
emerge for tokea student participa- 
tion in running institutions, such 
students are conveniently labelled as 
'anti-social' as soon as they acquire 
a semblance of power or success in 
mobilising others. What such student 
leaders express is the-urge in society 
for the educated politician whose 
elite status will rest on capability 
and insight rather than on a high- 
caste background and patronage. 


These instances could be multi- 
plied by considering the enormous 
brain drain taking place in many 
spheres of knowledge and skill, 
particularly in science and techno- 
logy. Elite positions do exist in these 
spheres, but no elite roles. A scien- 
tist would have to become an admi- 
nistrator, and an engineer or doctor 


2. T.B. Bottomore in Elites and Society 


(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1966) compares 
the civil servants of the new nations with 
the capitalist entrepreneurs of Western 
societies in the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries. 
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must become a committee man, to 
acquire elite status and privileges. 
‘This year’s IAS merit list starts with 
.& medical graduate, and among the 
‘first twenty as many as thirteen are 
‘graduates of science, medicine, and 
engineering, who will now sit in the 
'collector's office in ‘district head- 
quarters, writing decisive notes on 
- files. The brain drain to the tradi- 
tional elite roles, such as the admi- 
nistrative services, is just as alarming 
as the brain drain to the West. The 
-IAS has become a cesspool in which 
all kinds of bright objects turn. to 
swill, : 


Educational inputs for elite-mak- 
„ing will not diversify to any signi- 
.ficant extent unless diversification 

occurs in elite roles. For instance, 
even if schools and colleges started 
teaching science an innovative lines 
of discovery learning, where would 
-these discovery learners go except to 
petty positions of science researchers 
in giant bureaucratic establishments? 
One can understand why the school 
so religiously turns all forms of 
: knowledge into textbooks and essay- 
- type writing. As long as avenues for 
„elite roles do not exist in non-admi- 
. nistrative occupations, the colonial 
-legacies of curriculum and teaching 
: (such as emphasis on memorisation, 
- Obsession with textbooks and exami- 
.nations) will continue to live. So 
will the culture of ‘closed’ schools, 
. promising to offer a secure access to 
, old elite roles through a programme 
. of learning and socialisation that has 
-little to-do with living social reality. 


x Diversification of elite roles is, 


-however, only a short-term measure 
-for tiding over the crisis caused by 
-the decay of the colonial social 
order. In the long run, elites cannot 
provide what our society seeks 
"today — moorings for an egalitarian 
“social order. If all that education 
‘continues to do, as it has done 
-since colonial times, is to supply 
elites, without supplying citizens 
‘who respond to fellow citizens by 
‘participating in collective life, then 
it will fail to make its contribution 
‘in the building of a new social order. 
Such failure of education can only 
‘contribute to the strengthening of 
‘manipulative politics and totalitarian 
power structures of the kind in which 
-elites have been known to gladly 
participate in many societies. 
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BY 1990, 

"VECOT TO BE 

PREPARED 

TO FEED 800 MILLION 
PEOPLE. 


As India's population heads 
inexorably towards the 800 
million mark a minimum of 165 
. million tonnes of foodgrain 

is the stark basic necessity. 


Significantly.the additional 
food can only come from 
maximising output from the 
existing cultivable land. 


Through mechanisation. 
Because along with anything 
else, the tractor is the vital 
factor to the success of the 
Green Revolution. Proved by 
the fact, that almost all India's 
surplus food has come from 
just forty mechanised districts. 


«in this vital area of 

agriculture, Escorts has done 
pioneering work since 1948. Not 
only setting up training schools 
for farmers, but fielding over 
225,000 Escorts and FORD 
tractors to date —one of every 
three in the country. 


Escorts has a commitment to 
agriculture, that doesn't end 
today. It's a commitment shared 
by 16,000 employees, 18,000 
shareholders, 5,000 ancillary 
industries and over 2,000 sales 
and service dealers: because it's 
an issue vital to India's future. 


a ESCORTS 


We're at work now-for india's future. 


_ Tractors'& “Farm Equioment æ industrial & Construction Equipment # Motorcycles w Automotive Shock Absorbers & Piston 
Assemblies æ Ralfway Brakes & Ancillaries # Heating Elements # Floating .Dry Dock. 
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That's what it's like to work to an accuracy of 03 micron. 
Al the c Of challenge Walchancnagar i IS geared for. 
e time. 


One area Walchandnagar has ' controlled depth by a patented Project, or for Space Research, or. 
excelled in, is the manufacture of drip-feed Carbo-Maag process. for Cement and Sugar Plants or for 
precision gears. The carbon poteniial is closely the gear boxes of a Naval frigate. 
Gears from as little as 9 mm in monitored by a dew point controller, With Walchandnagar know-how and 


diameter to as much as 4000 mm The tooth is then accurately ground  ' capability, no job is too big or too 
across. With high precision heavy using the Zero Degree method, under tough to handle. 

duty gears, exceptionally close strictly controlled temperature Try us for size. 

tolerances come into play. conditions. Finally, MAAG gear 

A few microns this way or that make testing machines are used to plot 
the difference between successful a graph of each gear tooth to check 
operation and total failure. if the tolerances are within 

A tooth profile of every gear has to prescribed limits. 





teeth are case hardened to a ., Whether it's a job for a Nuclear Power 16, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Pune 411 001, 


measure up to specified standards. Limits that, in every day terms, o 
The accuracies are in Y order of equivalent to the thickness of a S 
0.3 micron. We've got the sophisti- human hair split into 100 equa! parts! £ 
cated machinery to achieve this kind This kind of precision is an every WALCHANDHAGAR INDUSTRIES LIMITED = 
of results. To begin with, the gear day affair at Walchandnagar. Marketing Division: d 

o 
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: From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From needs and welfare of the community. Education, : . 
,; arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope housing; health-care. And even civic amenities like 

“to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture proper roads, drinking water, power and.gardens 

springs to colour from a drab canvas.  - have been our first priority. . 


At Mahindra, we are happy-to play this role, ofa — -.The theme is to grow and develop together. To give . 
.' catalyst, in the development and improvement of -> back to society in no small measure, what we reap 

"backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or — ~~ from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 

igatouri—wherever we go, we have looked to the way of thinking that has become a way of life. 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED M UE 
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Consider our R&D Wing, the very pulse of the 
Company. Constantly probing, examining, testing., 
To update manufacturing processes, streamline 
inspection techniques, improve product — 
application. An endless chain of effort where the 
close of one activity only opens up a fresh vista of 
possibilities. In the direction of improvement, 
optimisation, perfection. 


- This ‘corporate policy, symbolised by our R&D 
efforts has made us world renowned in 
compressed air technology. 


Our products, particularly pneumatic tools,’ 


manufactured in India are branded for sale by our , 


group companies in the developed countries ` 
like West Germany, UK and U.S.A. 


The mining, construction and manufacturing 
industries are prime users of our wide range of 
products. The fact that our Service Centres, 
located all over the country, render more advisory 
service than undertake repair work is a tribute to 
the high reliability of our products. 


in the constant march of technology the goal of 
perfection can never really be reached. But our. 
efforts to achieve zero error and optimum 
performance continue—for ever in the direction 
of eltectan: 


Consolidated Pacusintic 


al 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. - 
301/302,L.B. Shastri Marg, P.B. No 7761. Mulund, Bombay 400 080 

Dll & Phone: 592274, Telex: 011-71990 Cable: Pneumatic, Bombay 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
. Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range, - 
. With features that others can't match. 
i . And a 5-year guarantee too. ! 


= 


d 





$ Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior ! 
- - for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for ,¥ 


, and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo. . 
. zs adjustment of — feed-dog forward and thread tension. ` 
: : pressure on position. reverse stitch i 
* cloth. g control and 
: locking 
; arrangement. 





FiOS ERE EL MR MG NR | 


(Streamlined feature for feature a better machine $ 


letra oa pa naa ey 
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ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 


08 | 
FOUNDRIES : 


EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR 
MANGANESE ORE R 
" . OFFER - | 
EX-STOCK | 
VERY. LOW PHOS. PIG IRON | 
| AND 
LOW ÁLUMINIUM FERROSILICON | 
|. PRODUCED | 
IN THEIR PLANT -AT VYASANKERE i 


Please Contact a ae 


“THE SANDUR | | 
MANGANESE & IRON | | 


` ORES LIMITED ; 
“LOHDRI BHAVAN” | 


Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDIA 


Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) H 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 : 4 
Telex : BANGALORE, 427 


Bangalore : 32175 i i 
28262. 





j National Organic Chemical Industries Ltd. 
| z Mafatial Centre, Nariman Point; Bombay 400 021 i 


CHAITRA-BAOC 564C | 
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EN ive a: 
Sponge from Plant, Kothagu 


i E 
The direct-reduction/electric arc furnace 


THE | 





dem : Plant general view 


(DR-EF) route is eminently suited for 


developing countries. It enables the 

installation of small-size plants to serve 

limited markets; keeps down investment; 

and offers scope for expansion in small 

incremental steps. Moreover, DR provides 

a uniform and consistent material for EF 
steel making, replacing scrap. 


With the commissioning of the Kothagudem 
plant of Sponge Iron India Limited—tIndia’s 


first DR plant—the country has taken 


yet another step forward towards self- 
reliance in steel technology. 


Designed to produce 
40,000 tons/year of 
sponge iron using 
local non-coking coals 
as solid reductant, the 
plant has been set up 
with UNIDO/UNDP 
assistance, and is 
based on the SL/RN 
process. DASTURCO 
prepared the detailed 
project report and . 
provided compre- 
hensive design and 
engineering services. 


The plant went on E 


stream in early 1981 
'and is operating 
satisfactorily, 
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‘Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem : 
Rotary Kiln DR unit in operation 


R-EF ROUTE 


NEW DIMENSION TO STEELMAKING 


Sponge Ir n Plant, Ke tha udem : Direct reduction unit 
with waste gas cleaning facility 





Pioneer of DR technology in India, DASTURCO 
is equally familiar with gas-based DR plants. 

It has been actively involved in the planning and 
investigation of a number of DR projects for 
SAIL and various State Governments in India. 

It has also carried out several sponge iron 
assignments in Latin America, the Arab countries 


and South-East Asia. 


Currently, DASTURCO is the Principal Consultant 
for the large integrated iron and steel complex 

in Misurata, Libya, the first phase of which is 
entirely based on the DR-EF route, utilising natural 
gas as reductant. It is also Project Consultant 

for the DR-based 600,000 tons per year 


steel plant at Trengganu, Malaysia. 


DASTURCO 


Total Engineering— 
Cohcept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
` CALCUTTA -_- 


ULKA-MNOD-488R 
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. . Cotton to chemicals... 
- Computers to tyre cord. 










» 7. The many faces of DCM. . 
T DCM’ s corporate character has ; ifidustry. today. 
. “erystalliséd in diverse forms to meeta * AtDCM, eve: enterprise TER the 
,.. variety of needs. : corporate credo to strike a harmony. 


Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, industrial between Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, ^ venture is the result of management . - 





electronic business machines, foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
: . engineeririg products. experience;-combined with a deep . 
S .. A pioneer in many of these ` understanding of industrial realities. 
fields, DCM is a reputed name in : as x 


HTD-DCM-6686A 








3 NM POM 
Godrej Storwel- . 
. e ^ e, . 
the gift of a lifetime 
^ ü es : The Godrej Storwel is the ideal gift for any 
` Occasion. Elegant and functional, it offers 
greater durability and more security 
compared to conventional cupboards; steel or 
wood. Adding to its elegance is the superior 
scratch- resistant finish and a full- length 137 cm 
imported plate glass mirror. Other unique 
4  features— unpickable locks, concealed hinges, 
3: a3-way interlocking bolting device and 
adjustable shelves! 


All this makes the Godrej Storwel a icmotable 
gift, to be appreciated for a lifetime. 





Ar Products iof superior technology. - Being value. 
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the other way is by 


creating more employment. 


Over 3,00,000 public carriers on 
-the road today are Tata vehicles. : 
Carrying essential commodities to 
the remotest parts of the country. 

: extending communication links, 

doing duty on vital project sites. 


Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 

10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities every year. 


" 
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These are but two of the most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country. 
Now and in the-future, — 


Telco. 
helping build a strong and 
self-reliant nation. 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
BOMBAY * JAMSHEDPUR: PUNE B 





ATTENTION 


Readers please note that Seminar's subscription 
was raised from April 1984. All renewals should 
be at the rates which are given below. 


Subscription rates 


Single copy : 1 year 3 years 

- Inland* Rs. 5.00 Rs. 50.00 Rs. 125.00 
Foreign 

Sterling £10.00 £ 27.00 

US dollars $ 20.00  $ 50.00 


(* kindly add Rs. 3.00 on all outstation cheques) 





© 
TAAA e OO ot 
39 53 25% D E Q6 AVES i 
NDA NUDO ed ACE 
EX o XA ROCCO ESS Se 
9 0644 SS07HESS T° Cas nooo Ws 
2S QOO. Sv 45 6342 pu 0c 95 o ao 
A . : ectronics 
POE Mdb Kon ACT ve a3 AANA Y Ceramics 
AE RAA tose 38a Ge -Polymers 
BOS S24 844% S tg, > . Leather 
o A EP ME Eo. 
Doe «oz o oe 3. 9 ] Textiles ' 
ce e o € oO 2.9 € oS Detergents 
[34:4 cz 99909 eA ‘ ! ili 
ces 8 TS Peu SE AT Fertilizers 
2 2,9 3S 4 woe, Gu Paints 
e 7996929 ve F- Dyestuffs 
WO m S S. 3.3 aePo y 3 
dc T4 12-2 Pharmaceuticals . 
9 ano S323 9 Processing of Photographic 
obea and Motion Picture Film 
Manufactured by (Black & White and Colour) 


 SATYADEV CHEMICALS LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Vadodara-390 004. 


Suppliers to some of the world's leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
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WE. ARE MOST. ÀNXIOUS. THAT 
“READERS: GIVE US. 
THEIR VIEWS- 
'ON THE PROBLEMS WHICH ARE. 
DISCUSSED ON. THESE. PAGES. 
“FROM. = 
"MONTH TO MONTH: 
COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 
: SHOULD. BECOME, A REGULAR 
FEATURE 
IE . 7 
p n RE YOU : 
JOIN THE DEBATE IN 
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THE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI 4 


a journallwhich seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
Shade of Indian thought. and aspiration. Each month, a single 
problem i is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
sarvodaya to communist tò iependien, And the non-political 
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. specialist too has voiced his views. 
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In this. way it hẹ 
been possible fo answer a real need of today, : to gathe 


‘the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peop) 


arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity in 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of culture 
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THE SEXI 


-a symposium on 





ST MEDIA — 


how patriarchy 


exploits the women 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Modhumita Mozumdar, journalist 


. HIDDEN FACE OF PATRIARCHY 
Prabha Krishnan, wife and mother, 
writes on women’s issues 


RE-MARKETING THE WHORE 
Nina Kapoor, economist, also 
working in the women’s movement 


THE MAGAZINE SCENE 
Asha Ramesh, researcher, Joint Women’s 
Programme, Delhi 


' STRUGGLING FOR SPACE 
Sujata Madhok, journalist, active 
in the women's movement 


HINDI. JOURNALS S 
Anjali Deshpande, columnist, writing 
with special reference to women's problems 


ACTION FOR CHANGE 

Bina Agarwal, economist working in the Institute 
of Economic Growth and Kamla Bhasin, social 
scientist, working in the United Nations Food , 
and Agricultural Organisation, Delhi 


BOOKS ' 
Reviewed by Taisha Abraham, Nandita Haksar, 
Prabha Krishnan and Vishwapriya L. Iyengar 


COMMUNICATION 
Received from J.K. Bajaj, Delhi and 
M.D. Srinivas, Madras 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant-bibliography 
compiled by M.S. Limaye 


COVER i 
Designed by Madhu Chowdhury of 
Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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A. very popular song in my school days, some quar- 
ter of a century ago, used to be “Technique’, broad- 
cast by All India Radio ad nauseum, sung by Pat 
Boone. The song said: Oh! These women folk, their 
back is broad, their brain is weak’; and went on to 
describe how they fell, invariably, for the *bachelor 
technique'. What surprised me then and surprises me 
now is that at the all-girls school to which I went, 
the song was a hot favourite. To express genuine 
resentment about the song was nearly impossible, 


Since you were sure to be dubbed a spoil-sport by 


your peers. 


Such media bombardment only helped reinforce 
the Indian tradition where every language has sayings 
about the contrariness of women. Indeed, notwith- 
standing what the protagonists of our 'ancient culture? 
have to say about the status of women in India in 
Vedic times, there is a very popular Sanskrit saying 
about streeascharitram (the character of a woman) 
being beyond the comprehension of gods, let alone 
(a mere) man. In Tamil, the mother of all Dravidian 
languages, they say: Penn buddhi, pin buddhi (roughly 
translated as ‘a woman's brain is warped’). 


Jt is true that while expressing contempt for 
women in everyday life, the Indian tradition has also 
worshipped the ideal woman. But which women are 
the ideals on whom the modern Indian woman is 
expected to model herself? The demure, obedient and 
chaste Sita comes readily to mind. She went through 
& fire ordeal in order to pleasg her husband. And 
therein lies the root of the much extolled and stupid 
custom of jauhar practised by Rajput women. It 
would have been far more sensible for these women 
to learn the techniques of warfare and die fighting in 
the battlefield rather than jump intora pyre of leaping 
flames when defeat in battle was imminent. These 
traditions of the chaste woman embracing the fire in 
order to uphold her honour, prove her honour, 
vindicate her honour, make it very simple these days 


The problem 


for greedy husbands and mothers-in-law to burn alive 
brides for the sake of dowry or to drive young wives 
to self-immolation. 


The story and the sayings of Kshana, the daughter- 
in-law of the learned Varahamihir, are still very 
popular in Bengal and are sold in the form of 
booklets for the benefit of basic literates at village 
fairs. This woman is supposed to have defeated her 
father-in-law ata learned discourse and thereafter 
cut off her tongue to prove her piety and obedience. 


But, the Hindu religion is not the only religion in 
India that depicts the abject surrender of a woman 
and her willingness to suffer physically as proof of 
the greatness of womankind. We have the story of 
Rabiya, a slave woman, whose master entered into 
an argument with his friends regarding the exact 
structure of the muscles in a human leg. Rabiya was 
produced and her leg ripped open to satisfy their 
academic curiosity. But, Rabiya, praise be, instead 
of condemning her master, prayed to Allah to forgive 
him. Even the reformists of the Brahmo Samaj were 
so impressed by this story that 'Rabiya' became a 
very popular name for daughters among an entire 
generation of Brahmos. 


These oral and wri.ten traditions have been 
multiplied a thousand times by not only books 
(mainly of fiction) but also by women’s magazines, 
film journals and other glossies, newspapers, movies 
and the State-owned and government-controiled 
electronics media. The import of popular movies 
from the West as well as that of soft and hard porn 
constantly act on the minds of the young and old, 
men and women, and make life doubly difficult for a 
woman with an independent mind who would like to 
assert herself as an equal human being. For, to be 
accepted by our male-value dominated society one 
either has to fit into the Sita-Savitri image or that of 
the easily available vamp typified in Hindi films. 


Oy 


Many of the younger housewives have to fulfil both 
roles by being a supplementary bread-earner, the 
cook-maid-cum-servant to her husband and in-laws 
as well as the luscious and much desired life and soul 
of fancy parties, titillating her husband's boss enough 
so that he gives him a promotion, but reserving her 
bed strictly for her Lord and Master. 


The vamp in the Hindi film speaks a kind of 
pidgin English, wears trousers with atrociously 
tasteless tops and smokes cigarettes through a long 
holder. The heroine generally wears the chastity sari 
or pseudo-tribal costume. The popular glossies refer 
to women as ‘girls’. Sexual harassment of women 
becomes ‘eve teasing’ even in the columns of the 


most staid newspapers. And, indeed, we have our © 


own Indian counterpart of the Playboy magazine— 
complete with serious articles and interviews with 
eminent politicians and others, with pictures of nude 
women providing visual relief to the moneyed, 
intelligent man at whom the journal is aimed. 


The comic strips imported from the West and 
published in virtually every Indian journal add to 
the myth of the helpless woman. We can never have 
an ape-woman called Tarzania who rescues a pretty 
young man from the clutches of death. Instead, we 
have the image of the much-harried husband whose 
hard earned money is recklessly spent by his wife 
and jokes aimed at the wife’s mother who comes to 
live with her daughter and son-in-law — although, 
in the Indian context, a daughter-in-law who could 
fix her bullying and overbearing mother-in-law would 
have been more to the point. 


A favourite reading of teenage girls as well as 
matrons literate ‘in English are the Mills and Boon 
series of booklets. Here the office secretary or the 
hospital nurse invariably falls in love with a much 
older businessman or doctor who is rugged, powerful 


and stinking rich. He is also rude and overbearing, 
and all but rapes the ‘girl’. The story of a successful 
older woman similarly wooing a young and innocent 
‘boy’, will obviously not do. The wild west books 
that men read reveal the other side of the coin. 


Women’s magazines in India also dole out, in 
addition to tips on embroidery and cooking, stories 
of a very low order which emulate the M&B series 
with due deference to Indian prudishness. In the last 


decade or so, these magazines sometimes attempt to ` 


become the intelligent woman's guide and publish 
articles on child care, birth control and so forth. But 
even Manushi, the only women's magazine with a 
difference, does not give instructions to its readers 
as to how they could repair a fuse, change the tap 
washer or carry out minor repairs on their cars, al- 
though most women cannot change a bulb or repair 
a plug, just as there are men who cannot boil an 
egg. 


The magazine programmes for women on AIR 
and Doordarshan areas bad as the stuff printed in 
any run-of-the-mill women's magazine, no matter in 
which language. Beauty tips are a hot favourite with 
the AIR programmes. On the TV it is either on 
breast feeding, which is sensible, or on how to deco- 
rate the home through Ikebana flower arrangements 
or decorate the person with the help of home-made 
papier mache jewellery. As to how a woman can find 
her own self and her own salvation, there is never 
any hint. Nobody adyises a woman unhappy in her 
marital home how she could take recourse to a court 
oflaw or stand on her ownlegs. Knitting, sewing, 
making jams and jellies are the only ways shown by 
which women could become marginally independent 
in an economic sense. As to why women should not 
become electricians, plumbers or skilled masons 
rather than the carriers of head loads of brick and 
mortar, there is no sensible answer even from the 
radio and TV networks. 
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Increasingly, All India Radio broadcasts official 
or government advertisements to make people social- 
ly conscious and conscious of their duties to the 
country and the community. One such slug is about 
a couple travelling by train. The wife calls out to her 
husband and points out that a man is about to 
remove the fan from their compartment. The hus- 
band is indignant, he shouts at the thief and the 
thief asks him to mind his own business. Whereupon 
the wife asks the husband not to get involved in a 
controversy. The husband then admonishes her for 
being so insensitive although she is educated (‘Tum 
parhi-likhi ho ke bhi aisa kahti ho?)’ He then chides 
the thief and calls for the police. The spot ends. The 
message is clear: you must help protect public pro- 
perty. One has no quarrel with it except that, in all 
likelihood, it must have been the wife who would 
have admonished the thief and the husband who 
would have tried to stop her from getting involved 
ina controversy with an undesirable, antisocial per- 
son. Naturally, it would have been the wife's turn to 
chide her husband for his lack of any sense of social 
commitment in spite of his being educated. But that 
would not fitin with our indigenous or imported 
tradition. 


A popular TV feature is the imported Lucy Show 
serial. Here, too, the joke is entirely at the expense 
of the woman who is depicted as a nitwit. Why can't 
Doordarshan, for a change, sponsor a film that 
shows the man as the stupid character? Why must 
sympathy in any cartoon and in every comic situa- 
tion lie with the man and never with the woman? 


A problem, ofcourse, is that social and religious 
reformers in this country extolled women for their 
patience and virtue, and expected them to suffer in 
silence rather than assert themselves. This tradition 
is invoked time and again by those who see women 
primarily as housewives and mothers, no matter 
what else they achieve or strive to do. Such men, as 
well as women. of their persuasion, unfortunately 
dominate the media of communications including 
the gift of the gab which works relentiessly in the 
domestic and social spheres and even in offices which 
employ women, including newspaper and other 
media outfits which have opened their doors to 
women in the last two decades or so. 


Swami Vivekananda, the Arya Samaj and Brahmo 
Samaj movements, have extolled the virtues of the 
traditional, long-suffering Indian woman who is both 
modest and self-sacrificing. The socio-religious tenets 
of the Brahmo Samaj, for instance, expect women to 
observe their widowhood as per (the Hindu) tradi- 
tion, wearing the widow’s weed and abjuring from 
fish, meat and so on. Since all this involves treating 
a wowan less than a full-blooded human, the mod- 
ern jokes at the expense of the intelligence of 
womankind go down very well with most people. 
And, from infancy, a daughter is taught not only to 
be tolerant towards jokes about the supposed infe- 
rior wisdom of women but also to be less than chari- 
table towards her own kind. 


A welcome and fairly recent trend in the media 
has been the willingness to expose women’s issues 
and their suffering at the hands of the community 
and the family, particularly in her marital home. 
Nevertheless, there is an unlovely aspect even to 
this kind of committed journalism as was evinced 
in the famous Kamala case that shook our consci- 
ousness some three years ago. A riewspaper wanted 
to shock its readers into the awareness that women 
were still being bought and sold in parts of this 
country. With the blessings of the management, an 
enterprising reporter went and bought a woman, 
Kamala, who had been offered for sale. This, I 
thought at that time, was committed journalism 
which wanted to underline the kind of exploitation 
and humiliation that women were being subjected 
to even after three decades and more of freedom. 
What happened next, however, was another thing. 


The newspaper was flooded with letters from 
\bocked readers expressing their dppreciation for 
the newspaper and their sympathy for Kamala and 
other women destined to suffer the same fate as her. 
All these letters were prominently displayed. Then 
came a letter wondering what the newspaper propos- 
ed to do with Kamala and whether she would not be 
left in the lurch. And very soon, one heard that 
Kamala had disappeared suddenly from the 
women's institution where she had been kept. In the 
meanwhile, the newspaper had floated a ‘Kamala 
Fund’ and asked for donations from its readers. 
But if the newspaper instituted its own inquiry re- 
garding the whereabouts of Kamala, or if it employ- 
ed a detective agency using the ‘Kamala Fund’ 
money, it wasa closely guarded secret, though it 
was widely believed that the police had had a hand 
in her ‘disappearance’. 


To me today, Kamala is a symbol of not only the 
ways in which women are exploited by the family 
and the community in independent India, but also 
how the media, while shedding copious tears can in 
fact further exploit them. In the meanwhile, the 
Kamala case had brought a lot of valuable publicity 
to the paper. To expose starvation, you don’t pick 
up a marasmic child, display him ata press confe- 
rence along with the tea and pakoras and throw him 
back where he belonged to die of malnutrition! 


Finally, the issues pertaining to the exploitation of 
women cannot be isolated from the socio-political 
norms that determine the status of other downtrod- 
den sections of the community and their constant 
exploitation. Nevertheless, the women working in 
various branches of the media of communication 
could sit up and own the kind of responsibility they 
have to other, less fortunate, members of their own 
sex by trying to erase both traditional bias as well as 
modern (Western) superimpositions on them when- 
ever they encounter these. There is very little evi- 
dence to date, however, that women, even in respon- 
sible positions in the media world, are aware of this 
responsibility that is undeniably theirs. 


MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


Myth deals in false universals to dull the 
pain of particular. circumstances — Angela 
Carter 


ADVERTISING today ‘has gone 
beyond providing information about 
products and services. Consciously 
and. unconsciously, this medium 
provides an index of the state of 
society and an indication of a 
scenario for the future. It is possible 
to understand what these are if we 
move beyond the apparent message 
and read the subliminal messages 
each advertisement contains. Con- 
sistently, these messages reveal the 
foundation of our society, which is 


_ patriarchy; persistently, invidiously 


they seek to strengthen and soppor 
this institution. 


, Patriarchy is the rule of the 
fathers, literally the domination of 
male ideas and values over the 
female. Under this rule, we, men 
and women alike, are taught what 
to do, what to say, how to dress, 
how to speak, what careers to 
choose, how to worship. More, 
we are taught how to construct 
systems of truth and morality, 
and through these constructs, to 
interpret the world around us. 
Patriarchy underlies practically, all 
religions and isms today, except 
feminism. Through feminism we are 
enabled to construct an alternative 
system of truth and morality; we are 
enabled to understand that the 
dominant theme of patriarchy is the 
control of property and of female 
sexuality. 


That motherhood is a biological 
fact is indisputable. That it need not 
always be so is rarely recognised. A 
woman without a biological child is 
the object of pity in our society. 


She is seen as incomplete, always - 


yearning towards fulfilment. Mother- 
hood is also seen as a facet of 
womanhood and women who are 
not biological mothers are supposed 
to express their motherliness in 


idden face of patriarchy 
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vocations such as nursing, teaching, 
air hostessing. This view postulates 
motherhood as the norm and every 
other endeavour as second best or as 
displacement activity. Motherhood 
and motherliness are used inter- 
changeably, as if the attributes of the 
one contain the other. Jt is this 
construct that is used in advertising 
showing mothers, and our subsequent 
discussion will revolve around this 
confusion. 


Women if shown as mothers are 
always shown with children of their 
own, The activities of the woman- 


.as-mother are in the caring-sacri- 
ficing range. As a young mother, 


she is shown surrounded by baby 


care products like breast-milk sub- 


stitutes, and associated. parapher- 


nalia like feeders and weaners, ` 


nappies, baby toilet products, toys 
and the like. When the child is 
older, she is shown cooking, serving, 
nursing and cleaning heaps of 
clothes. When not directly serving 
the children themselves she is striv- 
ing to make their environment better, 
by cleaning and deodorising bath- 
rooms, organising parties and 
picnics. 


She also provides escort services 
to, schools. If at all shown in the 
training/educating situation, she is 
shown as training little girls in 
housekeeping, cooking, embroidery 
ahd, of course, beauty care. The 
onset of puberty in the girls sees the 
woman-as-mother guiding the girls' 
choice of sanitary napkins. In 


"general, the woman is shown as 


housebound with no signs of any 
intellectual life. When newspapers 
and encyclopaedias are advertised, 
the father is shown with the son. 


Her characteristics arise from her 
emotions as a woman and thus 
encompass patience,’ selflessness, 
constant service. It is suggested 
that a mother can spend over two 
hours on a single meal for her son, 
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using the whole house as a dining 
room. 


Her slavish preoccupation with 
the minutae of housework is equated 
with Jove, and indeed this one word 
features ad nauseum. 


I, thrée advertisements consti- 
tuting part of a campaign for a 


cooking medium we find crystal- 


lised the derived life of a woman in 
a patriarchal world. 


Imprinting her young daughter 
with desired social traits, this 
woman is shown as encouraging 
her little girl's interest in cooking, 
embroidery, knitting, bottle-feeding 


_her pup. The child's dolls are sub- 


stitutes for the biological children 
she will soon have. All these inter- 
ests are described as signs of emerg- 
ing responsibility. In contrast, the 
girl’s young brother is shown as 
developing autonomously, with a 
spirit of adventure, in activities that 
take him outside the house. There 


` is no sign of any training or anti- 


cipation for future responsibilities. 


The woman-as-mother is depicted 
as not being aware of the world 
outside her home. The shopkeeper 


has to inform her of the pheno- 
.menon called ‘inflation’ — all she 


knows is that it is increasingly 
difficult to manage a home. She is 
shown as striving to stretch a fixed 
income without allowing the strain 
of it to disturb the husband. She is 
described as the centre of the home 
and family, because her job has no 
fixed hours, and no days off. Even 
her hobbies are shown as constantly 
interrupted — she has been trying 
to crochet a bedcover for the last 


three years. ix 


She is depicted as constantly 
hungry for male approval and 
shown as scorning the personal 
achievements of her employed 


friend. Her successes are all deriva- ` 


tive and reflected, as for instançe 
her husband's promotion. She is 
described as perceiving herself to be 
fortunate in having a husband who 
really cares. 


To greater or lesser degree, such 
values are expressed in connection 
with a wide range of products from 
nappies, to custard powder, to 
bicycles, to savings bank accounts. 


' clothes. 


In a TV short tor a detergent, 
the mother's voice coos — it's so 
wonderful to have a sportsman in 
the family, even if he is a champion 
at getting his clothes dirty! The 
visual shows the mother's face 
changing from a disapproving scowl 
to a radiant grin when she sees 


-that her scruffy son has come home 


with a cup. Evidently her joy at his 
success will balance the backache 
when next day she scrubs his 
clothes. 

An elegant mother is shown 
lovingly mopping up her baby’s 
bottom in an ad for nappy liners. 
Quite literally this mother is engaged 
in work which feminists call ‘shit 
work’ — work that is without status, 


without remuneration. The myths to: 


the contrary, a sure test of the 
status level of a job is this — would 
a male do it, not just for a day, for 
a bet or a lark, but as an integral 
part of his life? - 


The glory of motherhood wears 
very tbin in an ad for children's 
The copy goes, “Typical 
woman. All the time she was dress- 
ing me she was rabbitting about how 
clever she was to choose my clothes 
from ... range. ... so much so, she 
clean forgot to dress me.’ Men, that 
is fathers, are shown as inept at 
housework and absent-minded, but 
in 4 way that gently laughs at these 


busy men, entering female domains - 


for once. The vicious, sneering way 
this ad generalises about all women, 
and puts down this particular 
mother, has no counterpart in adver- 
tising featuring fathers. 


(C us as we have seen is a 
mother's special domain, her ability 
is in direct proportion to the 
Strength of her love for her family. 
It is also an inherited ability; as the 
ad for a cooking oil would have us 
know, inherited by a woman from 
her mother — a rare example of 
matriliny. Another cooking medium 
ad features a loaded table filled with 
delicacies, all single-handedly whip- 
ped up by the mother. The children 
enjoy the food, and when papa guil- 
tily sneaks a tid-bit, he is admonish- 
ed-lovingly — Bachhe to bachhe, 
baab re baap! 'Thus, the matrimonial 
child is to be pampered with- the 
biological ones. We are never given 
time to form even a dim perception 


- of the woman's slavery. 


. shopping 
-This is supposed to signal the dawn 


The notion that homemaking is 
wholly the woman’s responsibility is 
driven home by ad after ad. The ad 
for a bicycle shows a young boy, 
proudly telling his father — see 
daddy, I helped mummy with her 
today (emphasis mine). 


of responsibility in the male child. 
By contrast, the ad put out by a 
public sector watch company says 
the watch is for the best times of hex 
life, showing a young girl of four- 
teen with a basket of vegetables. 
Advertisements for banks and other 
savings schemes show the father 
wondering about the future of the 
little bundle in the nurse's arms — 
will he be a doctor, engineer, etc. 
(emphasis mine). 


A nationalised bank during the 
time of the Asiad sought to comme- 
morate ‘the unsung sportswoman’. 
She turns out to be the employed wife 
and mother. The visual shows a smil- 
ing, pretty, well-groomed woman, 
arms full of groceries, bending grace- 
fully towards a young child. The 
copy tells us that besides commuting 
with discomfort, it is this woman 
who does the household shopping, 
all budgetting, the scrimping and 
saving, the ‘doing without’ so that 
her family may flourish. The sacrifice 
of the ‘self? has been so ingrained 
in women, especially mothers, that 
today after three decades of political 
independence we see a declining sex 
ratio, together with nationally fall- 
ing standards of female education _ 
and nutrition. 2 

This same bank has an ad which 
shows the mother saying — what 
can we give our child but a nice 
reception — a good man who will 
look after her like we have done, 
etc. The bank has unabashedly 
focussed on the prime duty of the 
fathers — to 'give away' their 
daughters to good men like them- 
selves. 


It is well to digress a little at this 
point. Women and women's groups 
have been repeatedly asked— why 
is it that in cases of harassment of 


“ young brides for more dowry, the 


women of the matrimonial home 
seem to take such enthusiastic part. 
And why have women’s groups been 
unable to stem the rising tide of 


death and mutilation due. to this 
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insistence on dowry? Women acti- 
vists who reply—‘we are doing our 
best to “‘educate” the parties con- 
cerned without trying to break up 
ihe home'—face an impossible task. 
This is because dowry is perceived 
asa cultural problem or personal 
problem, never as the political prob- 


* ]em it is. Both mothers and mothers- 


^ tempting 


^ 


in-law seem to perceive the young 
bride as a valueless person, indeed 
a burden. As we shall see later, 
this is because a mother does not 
strengthen her daughter to carve out 
a place for herself in society, but 
teaches her to accept her non-person- 
hood, to appease the powerful meri 
in both natal and matrimonial homes 
and to equip her with basic survival 
skills. 


*Education' then consists of trying 
to bring about a humanitarian out- 
look in both parties concerned—at- 
to focus on the bride's 
individuality and essential person- 
hood and to appeal to sentiment and 
the fear of community disapproval. 


Under patriarchy men have the 
power to harness women's time and 
labour for their own use. This 
power is political and cannot there- 
fore be overthrown without tlie poli- 

,tical strengthening of women. This 
can only be done if women reject the 
patriarchal way of life and carve for 
themselves an independent path, 
perhaps without the ‘joys and fulfil- 
ment’ of motherhood itself. If mother- 
hood, legitimate’ motherhood, can 
only be achieved at great monetary 
and personal cost, women may need 
to say no to it and seek an alter- 
native even at the cost of a grave 
societal backlash. And the first step 
towards doing this is to recognise 
the myth of legitimate motherhood 
for what it really is. f 


j m advertisements generate in ` 


real women a nagging feeling of in- 
adequacy. Separated into homes, 
denied “access to meaningful inter- 
action with other women, set im- 
possible standards of tidiness and 
generally overwotked, a woman can- 
not see over these man-made walls 
and recognise that millions of wo- 


^ men are like her sweating their lives 
away in meaningless tasks. If she’ 


sees the necessity of an additional 

income, she will take up a job (not 

pursue a career) and try to earn a 
: f 


little in her ‘spare time’. Most often 
this spare time is created not by 
discarding some of her existing 
tasks, but by compressing them to 
make time for the new burden. 


All this is likely to drain the wo- 


man of most of her physical ener- ' 


gies. At such times, unable to shed 
her saintly image, she takes re- 
course to tranquilisers in the form 
of drugs, women's fiction, kitty 
parties, religious rituals, secret alco- 
holism. Or she may intensify her 
saintly image and project herself as 
selflessly dedicated to nurturing the 
coming generation. 


She experiences an enormous 
sense of being out of control of her 
own life and, if at all, she articulates 
this by glorifying precisely those 
structures that keep her-in bondage. 
Her excuse for not contributing 
anything meaningful to society is 
that she is more needed at home— 
her children will be neglected if she 
were to be involved in ‘social work’, 
she is contributing by bringing up 
model citizens. She is never aware 
of the real origins of such senti- 
ments—this is the voice of patriarchy 
speaking. Passion, violence, temper, 
all are alike manipulated by men 
and described as unworthy of wo- 
men. These are invariably described 
as defects of the person, not as res- 
ponses to a situation. Her 'good' 
traits are harnessed to the home, 
her ‘bad’ traits are suppressed—-in 


this situation men have the freedom . 


to rule the world as they will. 


I, the ad-world to describe is to 


circumscribe, to reiterate, to limit. 
It is true that for the most part ads 
reflect current social reality; by such 
mirroring they also set standards, 
buttress entrenched values, maintain 
the status quo. Such change as is 
immediately apparent is limited to 
the gloss of production, to packag- 
ing of products and message, to 
products themselves. There may now 
be a range of products to keep bath- 
rooms germ and odour-free — but it 
is still the women’s job to buy and 
use them. 


The language of the ads offers 
positive- strokes for the most trivial 
tasks — a woman's self esteem is 
supposed to be flattered if she is 
described as being special because 
she irons her dusters. The visual 


accompanying such'ads are most 
seductive — the tidy house and 
smiling appreciative family, to say 
nothing of the pretty, serene model 
herself. That housework involves 
sweat, grime and endless toil is 
rarely stated. If at all these are 
mentioned it is to urge the woman 
to use soaps and deodorants to hide 


evidence of her toil from the bread 


winner. 


B. why at this point in our his- 
tory do we see so many ads touting 
the virtues of the home? True, such 
products have existed for some time, 
and ads have always portrayed 
women as sole buyers and users. 
But about the current range of ads 
for cooking media, tea and coconut 
oil, there appears to be a despera- 
tion not linked with the product 
itself. While the tea market may be 
stiff with competition, the same can 
scarcely be said for the cooking 
medium where the existing shortages 
alone will ensure profitable sales. 
Therefore for an explanation we 
may have to look beyond the pro- 
ducts themselves and 
whether the increasing number of 


women in paid jobs of varying - 


degrees of status and autonomy is 
not setting off a backlash in the 
form of advertising that extols the 
virtues of the home. 


When such ads portray home and: 


child care abilities as God-given, 
instinctive, specific to the feminine 
personality, women who de-empha- 
sise these aspects of their livés 
might develop an unconscious guilt, 
which obliges them to .deprecate 
their own work, ignore their com- 
petitiveness and competence, see 
their work as à job rather than a 
career and in the longer run opt 
out of the race altogether to seek a 
phantom fulfilment in the home. 


A connection is now sought to be 
made between the recent tax dis- 
allowance on advertising expendi- 
ture and the increasing reliance on 
safe stereotypes. According to this 
argument, clients try to make the 
best of their restricted budgets by 
depending on tested concepts and 
images. Journals and newspapers 


‘depend heavily on advertising in 


order to reach out to readers at 
reasonable cost. Thus it appears 
‘that if we want free flow of infor- 
mation (whatever the quality of that 


speculate- 
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information be) we need necessarily 
bear with these stereotyped images. 


| hile the feminine principle in 
India is itself regarded as Shakti or 
the energiser, giving dynamism to 
the mass which is regarded as male, 
two goddesses in the Indian pan- 
theon are specially worshipped as 
Shakti incarnate, Durga and Kali. 
Both are addressed as ‘Mother’ but 
interestingly neither are shown with 
children! Is this an unconscious slip 
on the part of our forefathers who 
constructed this religion? That while 
universal motherhood represented 
energy and strength, biological 
motherhood represented subjection 
to male goals and authority? 


The attributes that we had earlier 
detailed as forming the essence of 
motherhood, in fact represent 
motherliness. Motherhood is imbued 
with transforming power in itself but 
has been crushed under the subju- 
gating power of the male. The 


`.modern image of motherhood as 
. Obsession cannot be traced back fur- 


ther than Rousseau and Freud. The 
industrial revolution which drew 
millions of women to the factories at 
very low wages posed a real threat 
to the security and masculinity of 
the men. At about this time philo- 
sophers and poets began exalting the 
virtues of the mother who, with 
angelic patience, sought nothing bet- 
ter than to be at the service of her 
numerous brood. This modern image 
pervades all our western derived 
education and advertising. 


What myth and media project as 
the power of the mother is in fact 
the survival power of the slave 
woman who produces and nurtures 
children in the patriarchal mould. 
Her function is to provide legitimate 
children, male children to inherit the 
patrimony of the family, female 
children to continue to bear and 
nurture offspring. Since of. itself 
motherhood is powerless, it is in- 
variable under State, i.e , male con- 
trol, nowhere better exemplified than 
under the. Nazi regime with its 
slogan of kinder, kuche and kirche, 
that is children, cooking and church 


(worship, not theology) — pre-occu-, 


pations that are task, not policy- 
oriented. 


Population control, that is control 
of reproduction and motherhood, is 


rationalised by many social factors. 
Today while in India and China 
motherhood (repeated motherhood) 
is discouraged, in Russia and Singa- 
pore it- is encouraged. Singapore 
especially is a striking example of 
backlash, male' backlash against 
educated, autonomous, economical- 
ly independent women, because 
motherhood is being demanded of 
them in the name of patriotism. 
Once. again, this terminology is an 
unconscious give away — while one’s 
country of birth and citizenship is 
termed motherland, devotion to that 
land is termed patriotism. This is 
literally true, a woman who subju- 
gates her reproductive ability to 
male demands is literally a patriot. 


In myth and media therefore the 
ideal mother is she who finds chal- 
lenge and rewards within the four 
walls of the home, who imprints the 


young with socially desired traits, . 


who educates them into the religion 
of the forefathers. Motherhood is 
not a strengthening construct, as 
power in itself — concepts like 
paraya dhan (wealth of others), prac- 
tises like female infanticide, weapons 
like amniocentesis could not have 
developed if motherhood was really 
as powerful ‘as media seeks to por- 
tray it. Patriarchy speaks through 
the mother to ensure the continuity 
of patriarchal goals. The propaga- 
tion of sentiment, of the purity of 
one-to-one relationships, of fidelity, 
chastity in marriage all support 
patriarchal needs of paternity and 


property. 


I, advertising therefore the recut- 
rent image is that of a small nuclear 
family (happy) with father provid- 
ing and mother toiling. Even the 
comparative economic autonomy of 
these two figures, father and mother, 
is well brought out — father buys 
televisions and larger appliances, 
mother selects clothes, feeders, cook- 
ing media. There is a distinct diffe- 


‘rence too in the significance of pro- 


ducts fathers and mothers are shown 
bringing home — while father brings 
toys, chocolates, encyclopaedias, 
mother brings home vegetables and 
nourishing beverages. 


* In pre-patriarchal times, however, 


motherhood was a force in itself. Its ` 


nurturing aspects were not limited 
to biological children — quite young 
girls appear to have participated in 


the community care of children and 
were addressed as mother. Mother- 
hood was transforming — it trans- 
formed the latent energies and intel- 
lects of both boys and girls for the 
achievement of social goals. Illegiti- 
macy as a concept and a pejorative 
was unnecessary. Women, as potters, 
weavers, food gatherers and pre- 
parers, as herbalists, as creators had 
such status as precluded their mani- 
pulation to serve individual goals. 
It was probably then that the sere- 
nity, joy and fulfilment associated 
with motherhood really existed. 


A, we have seen, patriarchy has 
constructed for us a system of truth 
and morality by which we steer 
every thought and action. We no 
longer believe that Eve was created 
from Adam’s spare rib, nor that a 
vulture gouged out a man’s parts 
thus creating women who bleed 
every month. But this construction 
that man is the norm and all women 
are deviants suffuses all our actions. 
Thus, while the norm is a reasoning, 
logical predictable autonomous 
being, the deviant is emotional 
illogical, instinctively bearing and 


e d 


rearing young ones. If a secure nest ` 


is not provided by the reasoning 
ones, these emotional beings, bereft 
of their anchors, will destroy civi- 
lization. Thus it is for the woman's 
own good that she is given a home 
and children to care for. À woman 
without a biological child must be 
provided with vocations that are 
extensions of the mother-role, in 


. order that she can form the mother 


bonds which will root her in society. 


But we have seen that this. ‘logic’ 
fails and fails miserably. Recent 
research has shown that the instinc- 
tive. response to a baby’s cries is not 
gender-specific; boys and girls res- 
pond alike. Emotion and logic are 
not compartmentalized; women who 
seek careers other than motherhood 
are not deviants. In truth, history 
has shown us that wives ofpromin- 
ent men often have to suppress their 
own brilliance in order that their 
husbands may shine more brightly. 
The problem that women must 
address themselves to is now this — 
given that the existing construction 
of truth and morality is inadequate 
to meet the aspirations of both 
women and men, is it not time to 
construct an alternative? 


"a 


Remarketing the whore 


NINA 
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‘TU RANDI HAI (or ‘You 
whore’), cried the ‘progressive’ hero 
of the film ‘Chakra’ to virtually 
every woman. He epitomized the 
butch macho rebel so beloved of 
the new, ‘progressive’ media man 
to the hilt. This angry youth of 
Bombay’s slums was armed with a 


'Rampuri knife, the booze bottle 
and a veritable barrage of anti-. 
women abuses — ‘whore’, ‘cunt’, 


‘saali’ (or sister-in-law) and ‘woman’ 
all used synonymously. 


The politics of words, Ordinary 
words, curses, abuses. They speak 
the truth of and about the country’s 
under-class. ‘Cunt’, ‘fuck’, ‘whore’ 
and it’s variations figure across the 
globe, attesting to the contempt and 
hatred felt by male users towards 
the subordinated women. Yet, no 
other abuse carries’ with it such 
venom, castigation, derision and 
outright damnation as the word 
‘whore’. It resonates with connota- 
tions of evil, greed, carnal, dirty, 
pollution, disease, and ‘game’. First, 
the prostitute is rendered a social 
outcaste, ‘a pariah, by the straight 
society; thereafter, stigmatised by 
the abuse. It has ‘marked’ her for 
centuries. The power of ‘naming’ 
rests with those in power. It -is 
fundamental to male supremacy. 


Lukas’ socialistic agenda demands 
easy accessability to various women, 


ranging from the permanent beloved - : 


to the whore in the brothel. Mean- 
while, he had deserted a young 
woman from his slum when she was 
expecting his child, drove her into 
prostitution — and, then, abused 
her, ‘You whore’. The power to 
abdicate from all responsibility, the 
power to terrorise, the power to 


violate, the power to purchase 
another woman, the power to 
fuck and the power to name, 


.male power over and against women 

— all fused in his being, were put 
into practise by deed and affirmed 
through language. ‘As Prometheus 
stole fire from the gods, so feminists 
will have to, steal the power of 
naming from men,’ says Andrea 
Dworkin hopefully.? 


All theorists discuss the individual 
prostitute but never the institution 
which ensnares her; rarely is that 
condemned. In fact, prostitution is 
simply taken for granted, its uni- 
versality taken as proof of its 
inevitability. Assuming, implicitly, 
or éxplicitly, that it is normal for a 
whole sub-class of women to be 
available as saleable objects to any 
male customer.who wishes to buy 
her by the hour or the day, the male 
prerogative is left unquestioned. 


Yet, the very act of buying and/or 


1. Andrea Dworkin, Pornography: Men 
Possessing Women. The Women’s Press, 
London, 1981. 
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selling is in itself an act of slavery, 
in this case female sexual slavery. 


But, the entire intellectual tradi- 
tion, written or spoken, has been 
dominated by accounts given by men 
or for their satisfaction. No wonder, 
one hardly finds any reference to 
this form of slavery the way it exists. 
Instead, euphemisms, such as the 
"world's oldest profession', sexual 
Service sector' etc., are used rather 
cleverly to mask the ugly reality. 
Words like ‘profession’ and ‘service’ 
imply a skill being put out in the 
labour niarket. By this adroit twist 
of terminology we are made to feel 
indebted to the male patrons for 
giving employment opportunities to 
the prostitutes. Moreover, this 
labour contractual language conveys 
a voluntariness and equal rights of 
both parties. How far women are 
‘free’ to ‘choose’ prosititution can be 
understood in the light of their 
reality today. i 


Å suming that a woman does go 
into it ‘voluntarily’, then one must 
explore the reasons which made her 
cancel out other earning ‘options’. 
Firstly, the right to inherit property 
from the natal family was taken out 
as a fundamental right by a consti- 
tutional amendment in 1979 with 
the noble intentions of re-distribut- 
ing land. And, when the State 
does conduct paltry land reform 
measures, it confers ownership 
rights on the male ‘head of the 
family Even when women are 
allowed limited rights to own pro- 
perty as when there is no male Adult 
at the time, they remain as 'care- 
takers’ until the ‘rightful’ Saui mal 
inheritor takes over. 


Moreover, the all-pervasive patri- 
archal ideology of seeing the ‘daugh- 
ter-as-paraya dhan (or. ‘wealth-of- 
others’, ie. marital family) puts 
immense pressures on her to forgo 
her share of inheritance (when in 
cases she does so) for the sake of 
her brothers’ education and/or the 
huge cost of her dowry. But, dowry 
is simply a resource transfer of 
goods, assets, property, even ‘con- 
nections’, in fixed or recurring doses 
from the wife-giver’s family to the. 
wife-taker’s family. The wife in 
question remains powerless in terms 
of controlling this resource plus her 
own self. She is the ‘burden’ that 
was got rid of to the’ wife-taker 


family inclusive of the dowry as 
compensation. 


Secondly, she remains in bondage 
when it comes to income-generating 
skill. The crucial decision to work 
outside remains in the hands of the 
dominant males (including their co- 
opted agents such as the older 
women) in the family (natal or 
marital). Prior to this stage is the 
question of skill acquisition. This is 
both culturally discouraged and is 
simply not available in any signi- 
ficant way. Even the few ITI's that 
exist in large cities impart techno- 
logical skills to men but offer courses 
in beauty culture, home-making and 
typing/shorthand to women. Not 
surprisingly, women are ghettoized 
in some of the lowest paid, low-skill 


jobs like primary school teachers, 


nurses, sales girls, etc., inthe urban 
middle class and as headloaders, 
earth diggers, paper bag makers, 
zari embroiderers, bidi rollers, etc., 
in the working class sector. Nearly 
96% of women's paid work lies in 
the unorganised sector which renders 
them fit for the *putting-out system 
of work.' 


The conditions under which 
women can labour is also under 
male control which considers ‘pro- 
per’, ‘virtuous’ behaviour as one 
which involves minimal contact with 
the outside world. Their dependence 
on the men in the family is thus 
ensured plus rendering them vulner- 
able to predatory middlemen. But, 
nearly all employed women are 
systematically denied control over 
their incomes, be they in the upper- 
rung professional jobs or agricul- 
tural labourers. Either it is appro- 
priated directly, or indirectly, when 
the husband spends his income on 
personal pleasures and alcohol 


‘whilst the wife's meagre income goes 


in supporting the household ex- 
penses of the family. Should they 
object to this injustice, a reign of 
terror and violence is let loose on 
them such as battery, abuse, ridicule, 
forceful eviction from the home, 
personal replacement and, ultimate- 
ly, annihilation. 


Lus this bleak picture of the 
women's employment situation can 
be ascertained from the Planning 
Commission's figures for 1981: 
women formed only 20 per cent of 
the country's work force (despite 


it’s narrow definitions of the tèrm 
‘worker’ which excluded part-time 
workers, ancillary ^ agricultural 
labour and domestic labour). What 
all these 31 million working women 
of India face in common apart from 
the lack of control over their labour 
and it's income is that hidden crime 
against themselves — sexual harass- 
ment at work. 


"The male aggressor could be the 
forest ranger for tribal women col- 
lecting firewood, or the slick male 
boss in the executive chair in urban 
areas. Very often, women just put 
up with it in silence for fear of loos- 
ing the job, fear of loosing one's 
social ‘face’ and fear of reprisal from 
the family. The official idcology has 


deemed the onus of proof of crimes - 


against women squarely on the vic- 
tims themselves. How does one 
prove that they did not ‘provoke’ 
him or were ‘loose charactered’, etc.? 
Moreover, to succumb in silence is 
proof of so-called ‘bad character’ — 
working women thus get stigma- 
tised. 


Å nother dimension to trafficking 
in.women is that they are sold by 
none other than their socially-ordain- 
ed male ‘protectors’ in the family, 
i.e., futher, brother, husband, etc., 
tó the flesh/traders. Increasingly, 
sensitive reportage in the press and 
in various studies testifies to this 
chattel status of women. 


"The smuggling of sex’ was the 
cover story of the Delhi Recorder 
issue of December 1983. It exposed 
the trafficking in poor Bangladeshi 
women, often teenagers, via Delhi 
en route to the buyers in Pakistan. 
The brokers were mostly Bangla- 
deshi Muslim males domiciled in 
India, who 'approach poverty-ridden 
parents in Bangladesh and buy the 
girls for prices ranging between 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, against pro- 
mises of a marriage and a mil- 
lenium'. The next round of sale to 
Pakistani buyers fetch prices bet- 
ween Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 15,000. 
Meanwhile, the objects are 'trained' 
into submission through ‘roughing 


up’, molestation, battery and rape. . 


The testimony was taken of a few 


who escaped from captivity to’ 


return to the resettlement colonies 
of Seemapuri, Jamuna Bazar and 
Jahangirpuri in Delhi. The compli- 
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city of the other class of predators, . 


the police, was exposed. 


Ina study undertaken by an IAS 
officer, Robin Gupta, ‘From the 
hills of Purola to the brothels of 


Delhi’,2 the trafficking of harijan’ 


women from the villages of Uttar- 
kashi District in U.P. to the capi- 
tal’s brothels has been traced. 
Amongst other things, this sample 


survey in Purola Block in 1974- 


showed that most of the women 
were ‘taken into prostitution by 
their own husbands, fathers or 
brothers. The object was to earn 


freedom for the men of the family 
: from the local money-lender. Ironi- 


cally, in several cases, men get into 
debt when they buy their wives 
(bridé-price and polyandry is the 
practise amongst the landless bari- 
jans) and, later, these wives are sent 
into prostitution to earn -their 
hüsband's release." 


The flesh ic den were overwhem- 
ingly harijan men, only 4 per cent 
coming from the upper castes. The 
clientele in Delhi's brothels is again 
mostly working class or lower middle 
class. Further, the sale ‘price’ of the 
girl in Delhi is about.Rs. 3000, of 
which the husband is given Rs. 2,000 
and the rest is divided among the 
agent and the money-lender. Even 
here, her control over her net income 
is zero, for periodically, ‘the girl's 
relatives visit’ the brothel to collect 
her earnings...In the rare instance 
in which a girl has tried to withold 
her earnings from her family, a case 
is immediately registered against her 
by one of her family members, and 


she is sent back to her village or, ` 


even worse, to a Nari Niketan.’ 


l F years ago, on April 27, 


1981, the English daily, Indian 
Express carried an expose of the 
sordid trafficking in women at the 
tri-junction of M.P., Rajasthan and 
U.P. at Dholpur. The Morena- 
Dholpur-Agra triangle has a flouri- 
shing market with it's.female mer- 
chandise ‘bought from various parts 
of the country. Young girls and 
women are usually kidnapped, 


2. See Manushi issue No. 20, Jan-Feb 


'84, for the article *From the hills of 
Purola to the brothels of Delhi’ by 
Robin Gupta. 


‘trained’ and then sold for prices 
ranging between Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 
20,000 each. The famous ‘Kamla 
case’ revea'ed the plight of a middle- 
aged mother of six, who was put 
out for sale. After-the death of 
her husband, she was evicted from 
the house by her brother-in-law, and 
went into prostitution. 


Recently, the same’ reporter, 
Ashwini Sarin, finds that the busi- 
ness is still going on  unabated 
despite the furore caused by his 
‘scoop story’. earlier (LE., April 
29, 30 & May 1, 1984). It’s editorial 
of May 3 states that ‘in the Dhol- 
pur area they are sold like cattle, 
not just once but many times over. 
Sometimes with every harvest they 


find themselves in a different village, 


with a different man. Lack of faci- 
lities for destitute women ‘forces 
them to accept their fate. A mockery 
‘is made of the law by exploiting 
their ignorance and illiteracy by 
~forcing them to-put their thumb, 
impression on a notarised document 
saying that they are staying “‘volun- 
tarily" with the men who have 
bought them.’ 


B another nerve centre in 
this commerce boasts of an ever- 
growing population of prostitutes. 
Recently, Sheela Barse, a journalist 
who exposed minor girls’ enslave- 
ment has filed a writ petition in the 
Supreme Court against the: States 
of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka and 
their police for complicity in. the 
business. The’ Statesman issue of 
April 9, 1984, gives the details of the 
case in Shahnaz Anklesaria’s column 
‘Minor girls’ bonded prostitution’. 
For instance, children and women. 
kidnapped from the neighbouring 
villages and towns are sold in 
Bombay to the brothel owners for 
prices between Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
5,000. Their earnings are usurped 
entirely by their ‘owners’. Any 
resistence on their part is met with 
torture and terror, by eunuchs who 
‘guard’ and tame them into sub- 
mission. These female slaves are 
kidnapped - school and. collegé 
students, women labourers working 
on sites and children of rural desti- 
tute families. , Even the .female 
children of older prostitutes are 
forced into prostitution. 


Despite such reportage of enslave- ` 


ment of women into prostitution, 
the mainstream media remains 
obsessed with its focus on the 
individual prostitute. And, it varies 
from the literary archetype of the 
‘good-hearted whore’ to the ‘fallen 
woman’ to the male humourist’s 
punching bag. . 


For instance, Delhi Recorders 
intelligent cover story on trafficking 


in Bangladeshi women is entitled,- 


"The smuggling of sex'. The glossy 
cover shows four young Bangladeshi 
women from the trade, in bright 
Sunday-best clothing, peering at the 
camera 'with self-shame and amaze- 
ment. This clearly equates women 
with ‘sex’, carnality, as though sex 
involved only women. Pictorially, in 
the absence of' the flesh-traders/ 
buyers, it's focus shifts entirely on 
to the female victims as carnal 
objects for the reader's titillation. . 


T. cover story on sexually trans- 
mitted diseases in the India Today, 


issue of July 31, 1983 is another ` S 


case in point. This leading news- 
magazine took the opportunity to 
go soft-porn on its- glossy cover. 
Entitled, ‘STD: the hidden 
menace’, the picture depicted a 
semi-nude woman in a diaphanous 
wrap outlining her breasts 
buttocks, right in the forefront, 
whilst the male model was in the 


background behind her whose: body ` 
naturally, encased in opaque. 


was, 
underwear. The visaal power of 
such imagery clearly points to the 
seductive woman as the source of 
the ‘hidden menace’ of this disease. 
Sexy, carnal, dirty and evil. 


The subject of prostitutes, prosti- 
tution and venereal disease has been 
coming down the ages. In Victorian 
England, prostitution was referred to 


as ‘the social evil’ and syphilis and- 


gonorrhea were ‘the social or con- 
tagious diseases’. 
were discussed in Parliament. The 
Contagious Diseases Acts of 1865- 
1869 aimed at curtailing venereal 
diseases among the armed forces, at- 


. tacked the problem by arresting and/ 


or detaining infected prostitutes in 
hospitals. Clearly, the ‘existing laws 
did not recognize the act of prosti- 
tution itself as a crime but only soli- 
citation and the creation of public 


i 


and. 


Yet, these subjects- 
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‘seriously damage male: 


nuisance’. 
to repeal these Acts gathered 
momentum after wonien like Jose- 


phine Butler lobbied inside and’ out- ^. 
side Parliament until they were re- 


pealed. 


Today, in India, similar bigotry 
in the form of the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Girls and 


: Women Act (SITA) is revealing in 


that it does not decree the act of 
prostitution illegal but only the vari- 
ous ways in which a woman can 
carry on prostitution. It convicts the 
victims, rarely the buyers or traders. 
Meanwhile, organisations like the 
Indian Health Organisation are 


demanding legalisation of prostitu- 


tion and issuing of licences to the 
women, which will be renewed on 
the basis of regular health check- 
ups.* Such crass male bias sees VD 


as a problem posed by prostitutes . 


and a danger to the male clientele. 


: India Today's cover story comes 
out with the same bigotry despite its 
quantified and information-packed 
*scientificity'. It noted that 90% of 


: Bombay's prostitutes who came to a ` 


health camp had STD. Then it claim- 
ed that ‘...while psychologists fear 
that experiences with prostitutes can 
sexuality 
leading in many cases to impotency 
and neurosis, venereologists also re- 


. iterate that brothels are cesspools of 
"untreated STD." Apart from such 
‚sympathy for the male clients, do 


these specialists care about the physi- 


‘cal, let alone’ psychological damage 


to the prostitutes themselves? After 
all, when'a young recruit is enslaved 
she does not have-STD, she contracts 


‘it from the male customer, who ,pas- 
. ses. it to his wife and other women. 
"Yet, the story isolates prostitutes as 


*the major source of infection' and 
‘an immeasurable reservoir of infec- 
tion’ without holding the male 


clients culpable at all. It’s advocacy - 


is close to the IHO’s. 


T.. June 1983 issue of the glossy 
social magazine Society carried . an 


*3. ‘A study of Victorian prostitution and 


venereal disease’ by E.M..Sigsworth and 
T.J. Wyke in Suffer and-Be Still: Women in 
the- Victorian Age ed. by Martha Vicinus, 
Indana University Press, USA, 1973. - 


4. See Manushi, No. 16, 1983: "Demand 
for . legalization of prostitution’ by Dr. 
1. Gilada, LH. O. 
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intelligent piece on the Devadasi 
problem in South India. Written by 
Ratna Rao Shekar, it drew heavily 


.on the ‘study done by the Joint 


Women's Programme, Bangalore 
(but gave it only cursory mention). 
and personal interviews. It states 
openly that they are recruited from 


the economically wretched class of: 
harijans and pushed into it by their ` 
families, ‘dedicated’ that is. Today, . 


the erstwhile temple prostitutes are 


thrown into the brothels of cities - 


like Bombay. Yet, the story is titled 
*Yellamma's chosen people: the 
devadasis who, play a fast game 
for easy money'. Need and exploi- 
tation within the patriarchal family 
has been turned into individual 
greed of the victim. The entire piece 
has been subverted. 


IH the literary and, now, filmi 
tradition, the whore acquires divine 
qualities of our 'devis', good-heart- 
ed, good-looking and good-in bed. 
Such sentimental] mush can be found 
in abundance in Sarat Chandra's 
novels and the Bombay commercial 
cinema. ‘Amar Prem’, a popular film 
of the ’70s, had Sharmila Tagore in 
the role of such a ‘devi’ ‘of the 
*kotha' (brothel). Poetry and songs 
were composed in her honour by the 
male patron-as-lover. Her maternal- 


ness for her son gives her the added 
and 'vir- . 
tuousness’ of a wife-mother. She is. 


dimension of 'goodness' 


shown showering her ‘mamta’ on 


her little ‘Krishna’ (sic). This facile. 


stunt feeds on the patronising 
male for he becomes the ‘devata’ 
who condescends to ‘love’ her (?) 
and in a self-congratulatory exercise 
he even manages to ‘uplift’ her. 
Rajesh Khanna as, the smug male 
appreciator-cum-consumer, wallow- 
ing in self-pity, yet sublime in percep- 
tions of the ‘fallen woman’s suffer- 
ings, enacts the role to the hilt. Or, 
as Kate Millett puts it, ‘... in sugar- 
ing her situation, or clothing it in 
sentiment, he perpetuates it as surely 
as French tourism does, There is a 
perfection in all this: the liberal 
fellow- has found moral credit 
through patronage ... and is still 
fuckin gthe whore while congratulat- 
ing. himself on noticing her misery.” 


3. Millett, Kate: Prostitution Papers: 
A’ Candid Dialogue, Fatadin Books; 1975; 
page 5. ; 


. cians and lawyers ... 


In similar vein though in quasi- 


leftist jargon comes ‘this article in 
the Probe issue of November 1983, 


‘Surrogate wives of Shonagachi* the 


woinen who have nowhere to go.' 
Written by A.N. Sen, it was the 
Probe report of the month, span- 
ning five printed pages inclusive of 
five photographs and one cartoon. 
It describes one of Calcutta's oldest 
bordello's, ‘Shonagachi,’ by survey 
ing the personalities and activities 
of two upper-rung ‘keeps’ with vivid 


& 


P, 


accounts of the interior decor'plus . 


some helpings of Party- politics 
thrown in for good measure. 


In essence, it is a sales promotion , 


attempt for the 'genteel keep'. as a 
romantic “surrogate wife’. Though 
two paras are devoted to the ‘less 
priced women (who) brazenly 
hang about. the pavements and open- 
ly solicit for customers in-a place 
once renowned for the discretion and 
subtlety with which it peddled flesh,” 
they were not ‘interviewed. Also, it 


- js not clear how many belong to 
"which category. 


How did they reach 
Shonagachi? How were they enslav- 
ed, directly or indirectly? How .did 


they relate to their life now? To 


men, women and each other? All 
crucial questions were in fact-left 
unanswered. . 


Sa notes that the clientele has 
changed, from the ‘dandies who 
constituted the elite ... a century ago 
— have now been replaced by more 
basic characters: Marwari coal mer- 
chants from Burrabazar, 
transport operators, Bihari politi- 
and Bangla- 
deshis who have cornered more than 
their share of American aid. A 
sexual service sector for those who 
make a living by manipulating the 
economic sector. In a ‘certain sense, 
Shonagachi has changed not a whit 
from the past since the elite among 
the clients are still largely from the 
parasitic sections of the ruling class 
— men who are not directly involv- 
ed in the production of goods but 
make a fast buck by controlling the 
market in scarce commodities and 
services.’ 


Punjabi 


One para later he notes the change . 


in clientele thus. *...Apart from the 


. nouveau riche who patronise the 


mote expensive establishments, the 
hoi polloi have now made their pre- 
sence felt in an area which previous- 


ly catered to the ‘aristocracy.’ He 
further informs us that the lower- 
rung whores are available for under 
Rs. 10 per trick and '...cater to the 
plebs. They operate from tin sheds ón 
the roofs of the houses occupied by 
the upper-class whores. Cheap per- 
fume, coarse face powder, assembly- 
line-no- frills - physical - gratification 
for the working class.’ 


N. only do the two observations 
run counter to each other, but 
another question arises: How does 
the nature of making money (pro- 
ductive/unproductive / parasitic / any 
other) affect a man's demand for the 
prostitute? Undoubtedly, it is an un- 
comfortable reality for the male Left 
that the clientele for prostitution 
comes from virtually all classes, 
castes, regions, races and nations. As 
we saw earlier, even the flesh traders 
and the initial familial ‘sellers’ were 
men from the under-dog group. De- 
spite his wretchedness and exploit- 
ation in the class society, the male is 
still *master' over his women whom 
he abandons and disposes of in time 
of economic need or fancy. 


The flesh trader too often comes 
from the same under-class and the 
ultimate ‘buyer’ in the cities’ brothels 
are working-class males. Male power 
over and against women in its cru- 
dest and basic form — men trading 
in women as currency. À bitter truth 
for the Sen's of this world, who seek 
to hide it behind their radical 
rhetoric, and cloak this horrendous 
sexual slavery in contractual terms 
like ‘sexual service sector’. One al- 
most anticipated a Marxian econo- 
mic sectoral analysis replete with the 
exchange rates of each sector (sic). 


Amazingly, the chief predators, 
i.e., pimps and police are missing in 
Shonagachi according to the author. 
For ‘...Prostitution is becoming in- 
creasingly a solo operation without 
adjuncts like pimps and madams.... 
The only organised trafficking in 


women consists of supplying whores |. 


to five-star hotels, private company 
and even state guest houses.’ Yet, 
one of the photograph depicting two 
young prostitutes with an older 
‘madam’ has the following caption 
below it: Md with her girls — 
until age do "us" part.’ Moreover, 


how the ‘mastaans’, ‘darwans’ and 
local politicians thrive on the liquor 
rackets without the aid of pimps and 
police is a mystery. Obviously, this 
is not organised trafficking but a 
‘service’, selling out of free choice 
and personal inclination, if one were 
to go along with Sen’s analysis. 


The author then plunges into the 
emotional realm between the ‘buyer’ 
and the ‘bought’: His sentimental 
mirage would have us believe 
accounts of the courtesans ‘servicing’ 
the patron, ‘...Here, the tired client, 
after a hard day’s work, can expect 
a drink or two without recrimination 
as soon as he enters the house. And 
sympathy with it. Very often the 
woman drinks along with him. 
Drinks are followed by dinner with 
the surrogate wife tenderly fanning 
her man while he eats.” This is 
followed by music and then ‘...Sex 
seems to be an incidental culmina- 
tion of the evening. Even so, it is in 
sharp contrast to the nag at home, 
constantly reminding the husband of 
his life’s responsibilities and ending 
the evening with the local version 
of not-tonight-Josephine-I’ ve-got-a- 
headache.’ By this token, servitude 
is transformed into ‘love and affec- 
tion’, which the poor fellow lacks at 
home. 


E. harried wife managing the 
house on limited doles handed out 
by the husband had often to 
remind him of his 'life's duties' 
and is dubbed a nag by socie- 
ty. Her very role is discreetly 
different to that of a courtesan. 
Pitting the two together in lively 
animosity has been a favourite 
pastime of men for centuries and an 
effective strategy in dividing women. 
This ‘love and affection’ twaddle 
reaches the ultimate when he informs 
us that the courtesan Gayatridevi 
*...has given her lover the supreme 
Bift of her devotion — she has 
borne him a son. She is nonetheless 
depressed because his legal wife has 
just produced their fifth daughter— 
something which has disappointed 
him, she says, and has depressed 
her.' 
‘lover’ implying a relationship, and 
the measure of her 'devotion' is in 
bearing a male offspring. To laud 
such crass jingoism only reveals the 
writer's deep biases, 


Swiftly, the buyer has beceme- 


i 


Despite the radical rhetoric and 
sentimental vapours of his male 
fantasy, the writer clearly indicts 
the whores-as-greedy.. The lead 
picture of a courtesan coyly sitting 
on a huge bed with a few posses- 
sions displayed on the shelf behind 
her has this caption below: *A pros- 
perous prostitute: high price tag’, 
The next dig comes amidst his drib- 
ble about Gayatridevi *...she spends 
her evening doing nothing more 
strenuous than yawning loudly 
(8 pm onwards) and waiting for her 
full-time patron. The cost of her 
fidelity? Just Rs. 3,000 per month.’ 


The overtones of moral censure 
are out at last — money in the 
hands of an independent woman 
especially if she is a whore is evil. 
That the ‘idle’, ornamental 'kept 
whore is the status symbol of a 
wealthy man; that she lives in perpe- 
tual insecurity of being replaced 
completely escapes him. Indeed, the 
‘price’ she commands in the market 
is a direct function of her body's 
attractiveness. That both shé and the 
patron's wife give him compulsory 
fidelity whilst he has access to and 
controls the lives of both, also 
escapes his imagination. His final 
hit is that "Shonagachi even now 
presents an image of an honest 
whore — unashamed pursuit of 


mammon without any pretensions | 


to spirituality or culture.’ 


A few more slips give away the 
author’s repressive morality inclusive 
of double standards. He calls the 
brothel ‘Calcutta’s most notorious 
area of vice’; with ‘sin’ abounding 
in it. And, his understanding of their 
activities is simply that of ‘... Heady 
perfume and brief encounters with 
strangers in the night.’ That these 
encounters or ‘tricks’ shoot the 
women’s body to pieces, accompan- 
ied by VD, abortions, ill-health and 
‘the painful Taylor’s syndrome which 
is a chronic pelvic congestion as 
a, result of experiencing constant 
sexual arousal unaccompanied with 
that release of vascular congestion 
and tension Which i is experienced in 
the orgasm. And, mostly prosti- 
tutes carry on their dehtimanised 
lives with the aid of drugs and/or 
alcohol. Glossing, prettyfying, and 





6. Millett, Kate: Sexual Politics. Avon, 
USA (1971), page 117, 
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ie., 
“of whores available in ancient Greece 


' slave. 


, discussing 
graphic description of whores. 


Possessing Women. 


glamourising the whore’s lot is the 
media-man’s method of both lying 
about her reality and communicating 
its desirability. 


M,. sexual imagination soars to 
heights hitherto unknown and un- 
explored by its practitioners in the 
film ‘Mandi’ directed by Shyam 
Benegal. Here, prostitution has been 
rendered a victimless crime, with no 
violators or the violated, with no 
predators around, just the whores 
and their madam exist independent- 
ly. In fact, it is not even a crime any 
more for they exist in a surrealist 
world detached from the larger 
milieu. It’s now a woman-controlled 
situation with the madam (Shabana 
Azmi) as the prima donna with her 
accompanying underlings. They’re 
‘there of their own ‘choosing’ and 
having a ball. The onus has been 
transferred. 


This bordello is ‘funland’, with 
each of it’s inmates having a whale 
of a time getting fucked. For that is 


.What the whore wants; Benegal is 


only mirroring her essential nature 
— only to be fucked and sometimes 
*banged' if she get uppity. So what 
if a deaf-mute freshly abducted girl 


: sold into this brothel is raped on 


day one of its business? The horror 
is cleverly defused by the antics 
of the ‘clown’ servant Tumrus 
(Naseeruddin Shah). Besides, what 
other use' can a cunt be put to? 
These women are ‘ **porne" (Greek) 
whores", and the lowest class 


was the brothel slut available to all 
male citizens. She was the cheapest 
(in the literal sense), least regarded, 
least protected of all women, includ- 


‘ing slaves. She was, simply and 


‘clearly and absolutely, a sexual 
“Graphos” means ‘“‘writing, 
etching or drawing"? Yes, we're 
‘pornography’ — the 


But it departs from the Bombay 
formula's depiction of whore-repent- 


-ing- reforming. Here they simply are 
‘having ‘fun’, and even can’t do with- 


out: it. The deaf-mute whore runs 


7. Dworkin, Andrea: Pornography: Men 
Published by The 
Women's Press, London, 1981, p. 199-200. 
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back to *Madam' Rukminibai in the 
end from *Nari Niketan' with glee. 
Colourful clothes, singing, dancing, 
gaeity and comic buffoonery abound 
in this brothel while entertainment- 
studded whoring goes on. Even the 
young virginal ingenue (Smita Patil) 
as the surrogate daughter . of 
Rukminibai is shown as lascivious, 
though in a comic way. The only 
predatory cop who visits this brothel 
is depicted as kindly, naive, lovable 
but just a wee bit lecherous for he 
grabs the young girl sneekingly at 
every opportune moment, and she 
responds as positively enjoying such 
gross male attention and playfully 
tickles him back! 


Benegal, however, has pretensions 
of being value-free by using the 
idiom of slick satire in this film. 
Yet, what he selects, omits and, 
ultimately, the way he projects the 
characters and situations give him 
away. For instance, all the male 
characters are lovable scamps just 
prone to having a ‘little fun on the 
side’ with the whores. The peeping- 
tom photographer out to get his 
dirty nudie pictures even manages to 
win the love of one of the whores 
via his appreciative gestures. Of 
course, like the other men he too is 
bossed over by the madam and her 
girls in comic style. With no pimps 
around, only the local cop shown 
breezing in and out of the brothel, 
and being bossed over in the same 


mock angry style by Rukminibai has 


the over-all effect of depicting the 
madam as the real powerful villain. 


T. gruesome reality of the police 


terrorizing whores with the threat 
of arrest, of extracting graft and the 


-sexual ‘perks’ are deliberately under- 


played and their horror diminished 
by making it comic, pathetic fun, 
for the reverse is posited of Ruk- 
minibai giving the cop a beating or 
two, and he takes it laughingly. The 
pathetic clown-servant, Tumrus, is 
also at the whipping end of these 
women. And, the hypocritical ‘city 
fathers’, Gupta and Aggarwal plus 
son are 'also depicted as sympathetic 
to their plight in times of difficulty 
and even shed tears (Aggarwal) and 
givé them financial assistance 
(Gupta). i 


However, the other women featur- 
ing are all stereotypes and unsym- 


pathetic. Gupta’s wife is the doting 
mama of her pampered daughter, 
both are caricatured as coy and 
‘straight’. Then, the virtuous 
matron, another of Gupta’s relatives 
is the worst caricature of all—she 
is the ‘leader’ of an anti-vice bri- 
gade, supposedly a section of the 
women’s movement, who camp- 
aigns hard against these. prostitutes 
and ultimately is instrumental in 
evicting them from their brothel. 
A lively confrontation between her 
and Rukminibal is also thrown in 
for good fun, with the latter out- 
smarting her, for sure. The con- 
trast with the caricature of men is 
sharp indeed. 


T. real heroine-cum-villain in 
‘Mandi’ is Rukminibai, the hatred 
symbol too. Shabana Azmi who was 
made to put on 20 extra pounds to 
look *blousy and vulgar’ according to 
the film-maker.8 Her painted mouth, 


. breasts and buttocks are fetishized 


but the whore behind it stays the 
same: she is even ‘taken’ by Gupta 
after his financial] assistance is made 
available. And, she tyrannizes over 
the lives’ of its inmates, with love 
and fun, and its hangers-on. So the 
real enemy is this woman, though 
of course, she remains a highly re- 
sourceful, cunning, witty but warm 
person. She has a tender though 
protective and overbearing relation- 
ship with her surrogate daughter, 
Zeenat. Even in their only physi- 
cally intimate scene, Benegal reads 
‘a certain amount of sexuality in that 
relationship. His pornographic 
mind finds even the intimacy bet- 
ween a mother and daughter sexual. 


His phallic consciousness takes 
the plunge in the grande. finale, 
wherein Rukminibai is seen as 
sqealing with delight, worshipping 
the Shiv ling to-ensure her business 
when the deaf-mute girl comes run- 
ning from the Nari Niketan to. her. 
The whores only ensnare out of 
‘choice’ and even ensnare each other 


with love. 


‘Mandi? is a dangerous film, for 
it’s film-maker, Benegal, commands a 
certain respect and credibility among 
the so-called ‘progressive’ art circles. 


&9. See The Illustrated Weekly of 
india, Oct. 30, 1983, in ‘The Weekly 
Interview', p. 36. : 
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He is not a trash entertainer from 
the Bombay film world, he has films 
like ‘Bhumika’, Nishant’ and 
‘Ankur’ to his credit, These earlier 
films had brought out a certain 
pro-woman sensibility unknown in 
the filmi media, even though they 
remained male-defined in that he 
always projected rape as a caste 
issue and not one of sexual politics 
and his heroines remained encased 
in the confines of male notions of 
female beauty carefully posed in 
doorways, mysterious eyes staring 
into outer space, etc. But here his 
thin mask wears off and pure sadis- 
tic ‘fun’ is churned out to hide 
and gloss over prostitution. 


If one compares this film to the 
Urdu short story ‘Anandi’! that 
presumably inspired Benegal, then 
one can comprehend how ‘value- 
free’ he supposedly is. The story too 
has & light satirical tone, but exposes 
the hypocrisy and double standards 
of the ‘city fathers’ in the Municipal 
‘Committee, who patronize yet evict 
the whores to keep the city ‘clean’. 
After their whole colony moves to 
the outskirts of Anandi, it becomes 
a flourishing city after years. Once 
again the city fathers try to evict 
them. But Benegal preferred to 
under-play all this and concentrate 
on the glamourous interior of just 
one ‘kotha’ of Rukminibai’s, detach- 
ed from its larger socio-political 
‘reality. His satire is used to turn 
the truth upside down and provide 
voyeuristic entertainment to the 
masses. 


The flood-gates of pornography 
are now thrown open by the graphic 
descriptions of whores as cunts a la 
‘Chakra’, ‘Mandi’ and the Probe 
Report to the professional porno- 
graphers in the media. India’s No. 1 
girlie magazine Debonaire issue of 
Oct. 1983 carried a nine-page special 
feature on prostitution in the sex-tou- 
'rist city of Bangkok, entitled, "The 
whorehouse of the world" Writ- 
ten by Manoj Singh, it involved not 
just visiting and interviewing the 
whores in Bangkok but in experienc- 
ing their special services in the mas- 
sage parlours and in true 'participa- 


10. See The Illustrated Weekly of India, 
*Anandi' by Ghulam Abbas, Jan. 8, 1984. 


nation goes beserk: Dr. 


tory’ style giving vivid details of his 
orgies. 


Replete with four semi-nude 
visuals of the prostitutes dancing in 
the night clubs, the article is the 
ultimate in male sexual lexicon, 
where male sexual colonisation 
under patriarchy has been resurrec- 
ted to a new religion. ‘Prostitution in 
Thailand is not just one small part 
of a many-faceted multi- dimensional 
society, the problem being confined 
to the poor only. Rather, it is a way 
of life in the country. It is not any 
more a need based profession.’ How 
he came to this conclusion is not 
clear, for no study or research was 
conducted to find out the reasons for 
sex tourism in Bangkok, just a 
sleight of hand statement made by 
this brazen journalist. 


B, researches point to the op- 
posite, as Dr. Pawadee Tongudai’s 
thesis on female migration in 1982 
did, who found that the average 
income of these women in night- 
clubs, massage parlours and bro- 
thels is about 5,000 baht per 
month, whilst the other low-skill, 
low-paid jobs available in the city 
would fetch these rural migrants only 
about 840 baht per month. Most 
of them came from the north and 
north-eastern regions of Thailand.. 
Both these regions contain approxim- 


‘ately 31 per cent of the Thai. popu- 


lation who live below the poverty 
line. The north-east had experienced 
the largest outflow of migrants, 
which had increased by two-thirds 
from the '60s to the 70s. Pasuk con- 
cluded that the reason the women 
gave was the desire to find work to 
alleviate the crushing poverty in 
the family. 


Singh, however, contends that 
*consumerism has become more and 
more the sheet anchor for its per- 
petuation...Imagine cars, motor- 
cycles, refrigerators, television sets, 
airconditioners, carpets, a whole ple- 
thora of gadgetry (made in Japan) 
all available for a fuck.’ So, not only 
is it not need, but greed coupled with 
their rapacious hunger for Japanese 
consumer goods. His libellous imagi- 
Pasuk. 


1l. See Manushi issue of Oct-Nov 1983, 
‘The spirit of a fighter: women and 
prostitution in Thailand’ by Sukanya 
Hantrakul. 


Phongpaichit's study reveals that the 
average amount these women remit- 
ted back to their parents and often 
their children back in the village 
ranged from 1,000 to 2,000 baht per 
month. ' 


B... the majority, at least 50 
per cent of the total prostitute popu- 
lation of about 1 million in the 
country work in the brothels, the 
rest in teahouses, massage parlours, 
nightclubs or the tiny fraction at 
the top who operate independently. 
That a certain amount of gilding her 
appearance is a must for her ‘price’ 
escapes him, that purchasing a few 
Japanese goods (the only available 
in the country) for her material com- 
forts does not constitute consumer- 
ism escapes him too. A little later, 
he informs the readers that ‘Thus, 
from a middle-class family, having a 
house, a couple of children, and a 
family car, the wife is escorted by 
the husband to one ofthe pickup 
girlie bars in the vicinity...A couple 
of months later a Toyota van is 
added to the household.’ 


Even in this blatant example of 
male power trading in a wife Singh 
only sees consumerism, and probably 
greed of the woman. Dr. Pasuk rec- 
koned that apart from poverty it was 


sheer parental push that threw the . 


daughters into city prostitution. 
Paternal control was maintained for 
they complied like 'dutiful daugh- 
ters' and remitted money. And, the 
practice of parents selling daughters 
or husbands selling wives was legal 
until the last century but is still 
practiced in reality. The  chattel 
status of women remains. 


All the harsh realities the writer 
sweeps under the carpet, picks out 
afew instances and theorizes from 
his sick, pornographic mind the 
entire business of sex tourism in 
Thailand. And, markets it with 
gusto to the Indian male readers, 
who in turn ‘consume’ these women. 
Today, female sexual slavery is not 
just confined to its market place — 
another predator bas entered the 
trade, the -- media-man. He writes, 
publishes, films and markets her 
and her lot as vicarious gratification 
for its consumers-readers, The me- 
diaman is the new pimp, who re- 
markets the whore and- makes his 
fortune and his career, ` 
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WHAT is the Indian reality? More 
importantly, what is the Indian 
reality for the Indian woman? Is it 
a seemingly unending struggle to 
survive, to battle constantly to secure 
her rights, to strive to orient herself 
to an environment where changes 
are not of her making? Or, is it par- 
ticipating in fashion shows in swanky 
hotels, throwing ostentatious parties, 
sporting the latest line in fashion or 
planning the next addition to her 
diamond collection? 


If we go by the print media which 
claims to cater exclusively to women, 
the latter is the great Indian reality 
for the Indian woman. Take up any 
of the dozen or so women's maga- 
zines that adorn the stalls. Each one 
of them is made up of a standard 
formula of fashion, interviews with 
women who have done little to make 
women proud, news of beauty con- 
tests and housewives’ associations, 
weepy stories, cookery, sick comics 
that make women the butt of their 
deranged humour, embroidery and 
knitting columns, astrology and, of 
course, most important of all, adver- 
tisements — advertisements which 
entice women to buy cosmetics, 
clothes, kitchenware, undergarments, 
sanitaryWear, sarees and many other 
non-essentials. ` f 


df we go by four fashion maga- 
zines, three of whom claim to cater 


,'"to women, the average Indian woman 


js a witless, swinging doll, of sex 
and for sex, with nothing but macho 


men, zooming cars, chintzy dresses 
and little trinkets on her mind. This 
kind of projection of the Indian 
woman in this particular media 
would have been worth ignoring but 
for the fact that a substantial num- 
ber of impressionable young women 
and bored housewives read these 
magazines. Another disturbing 
reason why these journals should 
draw attention is that they are edited 
exclusively by women. 

The ruling ideas in any society are 
the ideas of the ruling class, said the 
great philosopher. Nowhere is this 
evident more than in the functioning 
of media in India. The Indian media 
reflects the Indian society's hypo- 
critical attitude towards Indian 
women — a vast reservoir of labour, 
a class of secondary citizens, con- 
fined to homes whether they like that 
role-or not, sex objects whether they 
relish such an image or not above 
anything else, a weak and silent 
minority, whose dark sorrows are 
painted as white fantasies, whose 
shackles are depicted as glittering 
jewels. This role assigned to Indian 
women by the dominant sections in 
Indian society through the centuries 
is faithfully touted by the media, an 
effective and willing tool of the 
dominant sections. 


Before . eyebrows are raised and 
the chorus of righteousness sounds 
itself, it should be pointed out that 
the larger debate on the role which 
Indian media has played vis-a-vis the 


Indian woman is for a different 


Sf 


forum. Let us limit ourselves to that 
part of the media which claims to 
cater exclusively to women — the 
so-called women's journals. While in 
the other.sections of the media which 
do not arrogate to themselves the 
job of merely informing, the women 
have gone about in the recent past 
reporting on issues of relevance to 
women, the so-called women's maga- 
zines have tended to ignore such 
issues. While brutality and atrocity 
against Harijan women, incidents of 
rape, particularly by policemen 
which are normally hushed up, social 
issues like eve-teasing and sexual 
harassment at places of work and 
the women’s struggles for their fun- 
damental rights like work, educa- 
tion, property and a respected place 
in society are being highlighted in 
the general media, the women’s jour- 
nals have been providers of igno- 
rance, non-information, and unreal 
cultural values that have nothing to 
do with reality but are, on the other 
hand, positively harmful to the deve- 
lopment of a woman as a conscious 
individual, aware of herself and of 
the society around her. 


T. whole effort of the print media 
women seems to: be to din it into 
their heads that it is a man's for 
world. You have to accept your 
destiny (or fate) as a housewife. If 
you are unmarried, your whole effort 
should be directed towards getting 
a rich husband by making yourself 


look, as attractive as possible, 
through dieting, cosmetics, the 
works.... If you become a housewife, 


your effort should be to procreate, 
_to bring up your children on costly 
babyfoods, to avoid getting on the 
nerves of your precious husband, to 
cook things with unpronounceable 
continental names, to throw parties 
‘and to keep smiling in front of the 
guests no matter what it costs, to age 
gracefully and fade away into obli- 
vion. 


The established women's media 
dictates that every movement of the 
' woman should be sexist. Naturally, 
there are no serious discussions in 
the media about her rights, in parti- 
cular about her inalienable right to 
live as an independent individual. 
Women who are trying to liberate 
- themselves from the bondage of their 
.traditional image are looked down 
upon. Princess Diana is deified: and 


- noble 


the breakdown of the Dimple-Rajesh 
Khanna marriage is avidly discussed 
in pages but women who explore, 
study and write about the lives of 
women are ignored. Women's libera- 
tion, about which there could be 
many views is simply reviled without 
a trial. The so-called women's jour- 
nals will devote their columns to 
subjects like ‘painting toenails,’ but 
not a word will appear on the plight 
of women. The latest parties thrown 
by India's jet set will be covered 
pictorially but you can bet your last 
mud pot that nothing will appear on 
women agitating for drinking water 
in the slums. 


| ithout entering into a discussion 
at the conceptual level on these 
issues, let us examine some salient 
aspects of four magazines — Beauti- 
ful Working Woman, Body & Beauty 
Care, The Rosetta and Gentlemens 
Fashion Quarterly (GFQ), all of 
which deal mainly with fashion and 
personality improvement. The first 
three magazines are edited by women 
and GFQ is included in the exami- 
nation because two of its top editors 
are women. 


Beautiful Working Woman which 
used to come out as Beautiful earlier 
metamorphosised itself from what 
was a magazine without any definite 
character into one advising persona- 
lity improvement for working 
women. The magazine’s idea of the 
working woman is one of a female 
who has to make a career for herself 
no matter what the cost. The maga- 
zine recognises that it is a man’s 
‘world and that if women have to 
have a place in it, then they have to 
play up to the man. If you believe 
the magazine, then the problems of 
the working woman are not sexual 
exploitation at the work place, find- 
ing a job itself, unequal pay and 
unequal working conditions etc., but 
beautifying herself, making herself 
more attractive to her boss. Skills 
do not matter. If you are pretty, 
even if you are dumb, you will do. 


One of the issues of Beautiful 
Working Woman -deals with the 
nursing profession. On the cover is 
a girl, apparently an entrant into the 
nursing profession, with a remark- 
able resemblance to film star Rekha 
and smiling coquettishly. Thus is the 
profession pioneered by 


Florence Nightingale sought to be 
demeaned. 


The magazine also carries four 
full pages of advertisements on job 


- opportunities. One of the ads reads: 


‘Irs not the quantity of the response 
that matters, it is the quality of res- 
onse.' This blatantly sexist, crude 
statement is unpardonable even in 
a men's magazine, but here we find 
it in a Women's magazine. 


Å nother article in the same maga- 
zine glorifies the post of a secretary 
and has devoted its third instalment 
to ‘What makes a good secretary a 
super, in seven full pages. A blurb 
for the write-up reads: ‘To be the 
right hand of the boss — a walking 
computer, ready with quick answers, 
zealously guarding the company’s 
good name, cool, efficient and well- 
mannered, a hard nut to crack 
cloaked in sweetness — the secre- 
taries of this world belong to a 
super species that knows everything 
and does everything. Firstly, the 
write-up is an attempt to glorify 
the profession of secretaries, the 
profession of the permanent under- 
ling,. and to recommend it to 
women. Underlying is the statement 
that women are fit to be only under- 
lings and the role of subordinate is 
made to order for the woman. The 
secretary should not only be like a 
*computer' but also be at the beck 
and call of her boss. 


The secretaries of this world know 
the compromises they have to make, 
or the struggle they have to put up 
with to resist lecherous advances and 
yet save their jobs. Since the maga- 
zine says nothing about these mat- 
ters, it appears it has taken it for 
granted that secretaries have to keep 
on ‘zealously guarding the com- 
pany’s good name.’ In other words, 
the advice is, if there is a pass, give 


‘in rather than make a scene and 


ruin the company’s name over such 
a trifle. 


There is no dearth of advice in 
Beautiful Working Woman. For thé 
tired, harried housewife it suggests 
*Six wily ways for a wife to win.’ A 
blurb states, ‘Provoke him, pamper 
him and play a mysterious ganie 
with him — use your charms subtly 
on him and soon he will be eating 
out of your hand.’ All this the wife 
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has to do after washing, cooking, 
doing the million chores of the 
house, entertaining the guests, look- 
ing after the children and all that. 
To quote from the article: ‘lavishly 
use words like “kootchie,”’ “sugar,” 
"sweetheart," or if you prefer 
"jani" or “dilber”. In case you 
are shuddering at the thought of 
calling the man you married 
"chickie," then it is safer to stick 
to “darling” or “honey”. 


So this is the magazine that claims 
greater insight in the women's search 
for success. How one wishes the 
magazine had told us what the 
married woman should call her ogre- 
like in-laws standing over her with a 
can of kerosene and a packet of 
matches — ‘kootchie’ or ‘chickie’? 


Í, its earlier avtaar, the magazine 
used to carry articles like ‘Discover 
the feline feminity of so-and-so,’ 
*Asia where the women are sen- 
sational and food is sensational,' 
and so on. It used to have banal 
interviews like that of an ex-cover 
girl who would lecture to the readers 
how she married some London- 
based tycoon and how she had been 
enjoying herself at the French 
Riviera. The message was clear. If 
you were not the stuff millionaires' 
playthings are made of, you had no 
place under the sun. So go to the 
nearest beauty parlour and hope for 
the best. 


Body and Beauly Care carries its 
quota of semi-nude models advertis- 
ing various wares and wears. But, 
more often than not, the cover 
shows girl athletes in shorts and 
t-shirts doing exercises; While such 
photographs on the face of it appear 
to be in conformity with the maga- 
zine's declared credo of health con- 
sciousness, the need for over-kill is 
highly debatable. The picture of a 


‘woman in a swimsuit rising out of a 


wine glass in an article supposedly 
suggesting ideas for summer drinks 
is comment enough on this magazine 
which wears its health credo on its 
shorts. - 


Catering avowedly to men is the 
Gentlemens Fashion Quarterly 
(GFQ). ‘The woman behind the man’ 
is basically a male chauvinist con- 
cept that delegates to woman her 
place in a male-dominated socicty. 
And in one of the issues of the maga- 


zine, that concept has been projected 
with pictures and in an outrageous 
fashion. In the advertisement feature 
concerned, the woman is behind the 
man or in a subordinate position vis- 
a-vis the male in every one of the 
dozen or so pictures. It would have 
been worth ignoring but for the fact 
that GFQ’s top editors are women. 


The Rosetta is yet another maga- 
zine edited by a woman and doing 
as much disservice to the image of 
woman as its badly produced issues 
are capable of. One feature talks 
about the relationship between the 
size of a woman’s breasts and her 
mental abilities. Another issue 
carries outrageous semi-nude 
photographs of cabaret artistes in the 
name of a feature ‘cabaret art, or 
sexploitation?' (November 1983). In- 
deed! The editor of this magazine, a 
woman herself, should answer the 
charge of whether the so-called 
feature itself is not exploitative of 
cabaret artistes for boosting the 
magazine's circulation. 


Some of the editors of these maga- 
zines manage to get some notable 
personalities to write for them. One- 
time top bureaucrat S. Boothalingam 
writing in The Rosetta on a regular 
basis is but one example of this 
irend. Some well known politicians 
and widély-read columnists, too, fall 
prey to the lure of writing in these 
magazines, By their writing they only 
enhance the reputation and saleabi- 
lity of these journals. If they cannot 
resist (for reasons known only to 
them), they should at least use their 
wisdom and influence to advice these 
magazines to behave? Or, are we 
overrating these personalities and 
their ability to perceive? 


E. two reasons Femina and Eve's 
Weekly, the early birds among the 
so-called women's magazines, were 
excluded from the ambit of this 
article. Firstly, the magazines dis- 
cussed purvey incredibly morbid and 
decadent values for women and 
though their circulation may be only 
a fraction of what is Femina’s or 
Eve's Weekly's they have to be in- 
quired into for the sake of focus- 


.sing on the damage they are capable 


of inflicting on the image and think- 
ing of Indian women. Secondly, 
Manushi has done an excellent analy- 
sis of both Femina and Eve’s Weekly. 


Whatever could have been said 
here would have been a reiteration 
of what Manushi wrote about 
these magazines and the values they 
peddle. With the changing times, 
the two magazines have tried to 
change themselves to keep up with 
reader preferences. There is an 
article on dowry deaths here and 
the plight of jobless women there 
but even now, their beauty and 
fashion pages make up for most of 
their reading and visual matter. 
Still these two magazines continue 
with the execrable habit of con- 
ducting beauty pageants. If the two 
magazines have changed over the 
years at all, it is like two dino- 
sauruses returning from a sitting at 
the beauty clinic. 


Ti; in their entirety, the 
women’s journals project a value 
system which does everything except 
encourage the Indian woman's 
struggle to find her identity and 
claim her rights. The editors rarely 
use their columns for a debate on 
issues concerning women. There is 
always that delicate sidestepping of 
the harsh realities of life. They still 
prefer to feature the latest line of 
winter wear modelled by women of 
the leisure class, to exposing the 
plight of shivering half-clad women 
who freeze to death in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh every year. They 
would rather dish out sickly love 
stories than let women know how 
their sisters are molested and bruta- 
lised mostly by the khaki-clad 
goons of the government. For them, 
the jet-set cuisine with tongue- 
twisting French names is more 
important than the stark truth of 
Starvation. Villages, of course, do 
not exist. 


True, class dictates and all that. 
But still, how do the editors of the 
women’s journals, educated (at 
least, literate) women most of them, 
allow offensive advertisements being 
published in their journals? Why do 
they push the kind of values which 
are rejected by the majority of 
women? Being themselves women, 
are they not aware then of the 
dangerous, deleterious and disturb- 
ing side of their journalism? 


One suspects, in the sobering 
wake of departing anger, that they 
are. 


Sirugaling for space 


SUJATA MADHOK 


THE cartoon shows a mother-in-law 
pouring a can of kerosene on a hap- 
less bride. ‘It isn’t kerosene, my 
dear, its your flight of fancy’ Ma-in- 
law says, while hubby follows with 
the matches. 


Murder, one had always imagin- 
ed, is not a subject for humour. But 
this educative cartoon illustrates a 
serious article in a news tabloid on 
the Delhi High Court judgement in 
the Sudha Goel burning case (Blitz, 
Dec. 3, 1983). This little joke which 
Blitz considered worth reproducing 
is by no less an artist than Abu 
Abraham. 


The serious intent of the article is 
further dissipated by frivolous sub- 
headings. For instance, a paragraph 
which concludes that more women 
will continue to get burnt until they 
find the economic and emotional 
independence to walk out of destruc- 
tive marriages, is given the out- 
rageous sub-head ‘Burn baby, burn 
till independence comes.’ 


Patriarchal society and the mouth- 
piece of its predominantly male 
- values, the media, seems at times to 
find the beating, torture or murder 
of one category of human beings a 
source of real amusement. These 
humans are wives, the most oppres- 
sed of the female sex. How else does 
one explain the cartoon in another 
magazine which shows the foreign 
tourist asking the Indian guide, 
* You've shown us the Taj Mahal and 
the Red Fort, now how about show- 
ing us a bride burning?’ 


‘Bright Bride Burning Inc’ runs 
another (Blitz Dec. 3, 1983) head- 
line. Here the humourist takes 
a young couple on a conducted -tour 
of the department store of his 
dreams. It is an exclusive boutique 
designed for frustrated husbands. It 
.has saleswomen dressed as satis, dis- 
playing the latest in the gadgetry of 


murder. As the husband chooses bet- 
ween brands of kerosene and 
matches, grabs a lighter called Jaldi- 
jal, and decides whether to have the 
drama preserved for posterity on red 
hot video cassettes, the wife grumb- 
les about the expense. Hubby turns 
around and points out that its his 
own money he’s spending — ‘she 
didn’t bring any in dowry you see. 


And finally you have a reputable 
fortnightly like India Today (Nov. 
30, '83) recounting with great glee 
the happy event organised by the 
Nonsense Club of Chandigarh, 
where a bride burning was simu- 
lated by dozens of eager in-laws, to 
be followed up with a high tea.of 
pakoras, noodles and more. , 


Appalling as these extracts are, 
they come from the same main- 
stream media which has carried 
hundreds of sensitive reports on the 
torture and burning of brides. These 
products of the sexist way of thought 
represent a reaction to the emergence 
of a more egalitarian approach to- 
wards women. Humour is one tradi- 
tional weapon which has always 
been used to attack women, trivia- 
lise their problems and concerns, so 
it is no surprise that it is through 
the humour columns that the chauvi- 
nists are hitting back. Humour has 
the added advantage of subtlety and 
is more difficult to counter than dog- 
matic, misogynist statements. 


If wife burning can have some 
Sort of social sanction, then wife 
beating or molestation is naturally 
fair game. 'Nurse  molested by 
hubby! says a newspaper headline 
for a UNI,news item. The use of the 
term ‘hubby’ and the exclamation 
mark following it indicate that the 
sub-editor finds it hard to believe 
that a husband can be a molester. In 
this case the wife was living sepa- 
rately but was still so afraid of her 
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violent husband that she had pre- 
viously obtained a court order bar- 
ring him entry to her home. But, as 
the headline indicates, the notion 
that the wife is private property to 
be treated well or. ill, as the lord and 
master chooses, is one that dies 
hard. 


Wife battering is an issue that 
women's organisations have not yet 
taken a public, political stand on, 
nor has there been any media debate 
on it. Yet, as any social worker, 
activist, lawyer or doctor will tell 
you, it is a problem of gigantic 
proportions. But male humourists 
would have you believe | quite the 
opposite. 


So the husbands of Kanpur (as 
India Today, March 15, '84, again 
reports in its humour column) have 
been forced, poor chaps, to organise 
aforum for defence against their 
wives. ‘One bright morning hund- 
reds of aggressive wives woke up 
and reached for their rolling pins to 
find themselves stopped in their 
tracks by a poster which their hus- 
bands were holding up in the fashion 
of a shield. Pati Manch it said 
simply —the words mean Husbands’ 
Forum. The henpecked husbands of 
Kanpur — henpecked is an under- 
statement — had taken tinie off from 
dressing their wounds to gather into 
a kind of North Indian Treaty Orga- 
nisation which protects husbands...’ 


O.. way of denying the reality of 
oppression is to turn it on its head 
and posit the reverse as the truth. So 
husbands become hapless victims in 
cartoon after cartoon, one humour 
column after another. The Indian 
male may have reduced his wife to 
the lowliest serfdom but somewhere 
in his subconsciousness there is the 
uncomfortable knowledge of the 
strength of women (psychic rather 
than physical). This knowledge has 
to be denied if the male is to retain 
his machismo, his egoism. His denial 
takes the form of ridicule of the 
strong woman (the very words con- 
jure up visions of the virago, the 
amazon), her psychic strength is 
reduced to the merely physical and 
she is depicted as the fat, aggressive 
wife, rolling pin bristling in one 
hand, the other, belligerently fisted, 
resting aggressively on her hip as she 
roars out a challenge to the male. 


Distorted depiction of the wife's 
position even where the issue is as 
serious as murder, is one method of 
negating the achievement of the 


women's organisations in bringing .. 


the dowry deaths issue to national 
attention. 


To media has other uses for the 
second major campaign carried out 
by -women’s organisations — the 
campaign against rape. Perhaps the 
most flagrant in its exploitation of 
rape for sexual titillation has been 
the small Delhi-based monthly news- 
magazine, India 2000 (December 
1983), which carried on its cover in 
full colour the fleshy figure of a 
plump, almost nude Indian woman 
lying on a white sheet, with the word 
‘rape’ emblazoned over her body. 
The woman is covering her face with 
her hands but neither the gesture nor 
the posture reveals the agony of rape. 
The body is not contorted in pain 
but simply lies there for display. 


The accompanying article is objec- 
tionable in its very tone. For ins- 
tance, it says casually, ‘The Mathura 
case was, aS rapes go, somewhat 
pedestrian’ and goes on to describe 
the case as ‘an ambiguous investi- 
gation of an alleged assault by two 
pyjama-clad policemen, of a some- 
what precocious and sexually for- 
ward girl.’ Note how the fact of the 
policemen wearing pyjamas is casual- 


ly brought in to ridicule and trivialise’ 


the rape, and Mathura’s alleged 
sexual forwardness is put forth as an 
excuse for laying her open to such 
assault. 


There is much more in this vein 
but let us move on to other instances. 
Take the way the Hindi weekly 
Dinman advertised one of its issues 
in the Times of India: ‘After hanging 
bride burners Justice turns its blow 
upon flesh hungry rapists. An exclu- 
sive and scintillating study which 
deals with rape — psychology and 

everything behind it? The italics for 
emphasis are mine but the words 
‘flesh hungry rapists’ were rnuch big- 
ger, bolder, all capital type, than 


‘the rest of the text. The intent was 


clear. 


‘Stills of violent rape scenes from 
films illustrate many magazine arti- 
cles on ‘bold’ cinema. In such cases 


while the articles piously pretend to 
decry exploitation of the female body 
on the screen, the accompanying 
visuals only perpetuate that exploi- 
tation, sending sales figures zooming. 


Until afew years ago, usage of the 
word rape was banned in many pub- 
lications, being too indelicate for 
respectable society. Thanks to the 
agitation on the Mathura case and 
the many agitations that followed, 
reporting of rape has gone up but so 
has misreporting of these sexual 
crimes. 


Nevertheless, the mainstream news 
media, particularly the newspapers, 
have played a most significant role 
in exposing rape. There are some 
socially conscious correspondents, 
such as Sam Rajappa of The States- 
man, whose expose series on the 
Rameeza Bee and Shakila cases in 
Hyderabad helped focus nationwide 
attention on them some years ago. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
1980 has also been widely debated in 
the media, although few journalists 
have studied the censorship implica- 
tions of the clause forbidding report- 
ing of any circumstances which 
indicate the identity of the raped 
woman. 


D owry and rape apart, what are 
the other women's issues that the 
media highlights? Or perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to ask, 
whatare the other slots in which 
women are put, since the issues are 
few and far between so far as the 
news media is concerned. 


Women do not make headline 
news as a glance at the dailies will 
show you. In fact they do not make 
front page news at all, either asa 
group or as individuals, with the 
exception of one or two politicians. 


Ms Gandhi's pronouncements on 
almost any issue usually get front 
page prominence. Yet, when Ms 
Gandhi addresses a women’s rally 
on International Women's Day she 
gets local page treatment and not 
even her position as Prime Minister 
ensures the respect that is usually 
accorded her. The Statesman (March 
9, '83) reported at length, and with 
accuracy, her speech stressing the 
need to increase women’s awareness 
of their rights and to give them 
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«better status. In the last para, how- 

. ever, the reporter could not suppress 
his sarcasm, 'The function began 
two hours behind schedule and the 

. South Indian classical dance and 
the recital of Iqbal's “Sare Jahan 
Se Accha" gave the function an air 
of a children’s rally.’ 


The four-column headline appalls 
one with its patronising and sarca- 
stic style. “Help the poor “‘devis” ’ 
it says and ‘devis’ is in single 
quotes for emphasis. What Ms 
Gandhi had said was, according to 
The Statesman’s own report, ‘In 
India, while they (women) were 
exalted to the status of a “devi”, the 
treatment meted out was not what a 
“devi” deserved. The women cons. 
tinued to remain backward.’ 


Every other feminist song written 
by Indian women highlights the 
hypocritical duality of our cultural 
attitudes, to women. Runs one, 
‘Hum na devi hain na dasi hain, 
ham? sirf manay hi samajh lo, na 
devi hain na dasi hain’ (We are 
neither goddesses nor slaves, just 
consider us human beings). 


But poor devis is how The 
Statesman perceives women. And if 
this is how the Prime Minister’s 
speech is distorted, you can imagine 
the plight of others of her sex 
reported on in the media. - 


Aa from Ms Gandhi, who 
everyone would have us believe is 
. female only by an accident of birth, 
there are no women politicians of 
any stature left. The ruling party 
has a Shiela Kaul and a Rajendra 
Kumari Bajpeyi but neither has the 
power nor the youth to attract 
media attention. The opposition has 
some dynamic women like Pramila 
Dandavate and Mrinal Gore, who 
have identified with the women’s 
cause but neither has the glamour 
that draws newsmen like flies to a 
honeypot. So it is a film actress 
‘turned politician like Jayalalitha 


(Sunday, June 27-July 3, '82) or the’ 


beautiful, bedecked and contro- 
versial Shalinitai Patil (The New 
Hit Woman, Sunday Jan 15-21, '84) 
who make the cover pages of our 
leading news magazines. Plus Mane- 
ka Gandhi (Sunday, Feb 2-6, '82). 


In a mutually exploitative rela- 
tionship, both Maneka and the 


media have benefited from her break 
with her mother-in-law's powerful 
household at | Safdarjung Road. A 
pretty young widow thrown out on 
the wicked world, while her power- 
ful saos has an eye on the innocent 
little boy left heir to much of his 
father's properties. It is a picture 
and enough to break a million 
hearts and sell several thousand 
copies. Y 


Te elsewhere in this country 
thousánds of destitute widows starve 
on the streets of holy cities like 
Varanasi and Mathura, begging, or 
selling their bodies for a handful of 


rice, is not a story that has made 


the cover pages of any publication. 


. Instead, Jayalalitha gets her head- 
lines. Double column photographs 


adorned the local page of at least . 


two Delhi dailies, Times of India 
and Indian Express, which reported 
in detail the proceedings of the press 
conference she held to mark her 
Parliamentary debut. There is in 
both reports a certain admiration 
for this 36-year-old star but the 
Express report is rather patronising. 
Itopens this way: 'Miss Jayalali- 
tha, propaganda _secretary of the 
AIADMK and the party’s deputy 
leader in the Rajya Sabha, on Thurs- 
day served notice that shé~intended 
to take her new role in the House 
very seriously.' The report goes on, 
"Displaying a great deal of self- 
assurance right from the beginning 

. Miss Jayalalitha answered all 
questions without faltering and with 
verve.’ 

The reporter almost sounds sur- 
prised that Jayalalitha can answer 


questions without faltering. He 
obviously expected a political 
innocent. 


The sub-editor also sounds sur- 
prised, even skeptical, because the 


four-column headline is ‘Jayalalitha . 


to play her role “seriously”.’ The 
word seriously is in quotes, empha- 
sising' this incredtlousness at the 
fact that a woman, and an actress 
at that, should be serious. It follows 
then that all her pronouncements 
on the Sri Lanka Tamils issue, her 
attack on the DMK and her defence 
of her party's stand should have 
been relegated to second place. 


It is through such subtleties of 
bias that subconscious sexism often 
reveals itself. 


Atother times the media is well 
aware of what games it is playing. 
Sunday (Nov, 20-26, '83) gave its 
story on the British monarch’ S visit 
to India the logo ‘Cover Story’ but 
on the cover itself the Queen occu- 
pied one square inch of space and 
the rest was for actress Koo Stark. 
Koo is in a sense the Queen's 
creature, having become a media 
sensation through her affair with 
the Queen's son, but the soft porn 
star merited four whole pages of 
this newsmagazine while the head 
of State got two! 


~The patriarchal principle is all 
too evident — men for politics, 
women for pleasure. 


I, this strain, Dom  Moraes 
writing for Gentleman (February '83) 
makes a comparison between the 
two cities of Delhi ànd Bombay: 
*Admittedly the women of the, north 
are more amply breasted and often 
more attractive than their sisters in 
Bombay, even though they wear 
more clothes but what pleases the 
eye tends to be dimmed by what 
encounters the ear: all those politi- 
cal platitudes tripping off those 
pretty tongues in high, cacophonous 
voices with convent accents.’ 
fe 


Pretty tongues yet! If the Indian 
opinion makers, top journalists like 
Moraes (despite his western edu- 
cation and cosmopolitan airs) subs- 
cribe to süch ideas, then it is no 
surprise that those who 'hold up 
half the Indian sky' have been 
denied a voice in the affairs of the 
country. The overwhelming majo- 
rity of women are not represented 
in politics or government. In State 
assembly or Parliament only a 
pathetic 3 per cent of legislators 
have been women at any time since 
1947. 


Since politics is the staple of our 
newspapers, it follows then that 
women are pushed to the back- 
ground in the dailies. The front 
pages are reserved for the prolonged 
pronouncements of ministers, for 
the visits of foreign heads of gov- 
ernment, for reports of terrorist 
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bomb attacks or communal riots, 
above all for the babbling of those 
in power and the quarrels of those 
out of it. 


The one area where women invari- 
ably figure is the crime column. As 


victims of course. They are killed ' 


by husbands and inlaws, raped by 
policemen and goondas, abducted 
by pimps or kidnappers, robbed of 
gold or household goods by chain 
snatchers and burglars. These are 
everyday matters, reproduced faith- 
fully from the police bulletin, in a 
few inches of space each morning. 


While it is a daily event for men 
to commit crimes against women, 


. What happens if a woman does so? 
: Times of India (December 8,83) 


carried an item about two instances 
when women robbed other women 


but were caught by the victims. The 


introduction says, ‘It takes a. woman 


-to catch a Woman’ and the headline 


is ‘Woman’s, worst foe woman.’ I 
wonder if any male journalist would 
ever headline a story about a man 
robbing a man as ‘Man’s worst foe 
man’? ` 

The crime columns are a good 
indicator of the status of Indian 
women. In the rest of the daily paper 
you get few glimpses of the female 
sex. 


T. culture pages do help to 
round out the portrayal through 
reviews of exhibitions by women 
artists, performances by female musi- 
cians, critiques of plays produced by 
Or acted in by women but here too 
itis the seductive Swapnasundaris 
aad Sonal Mansinghs or the sexy 
Silk Smithas and razzle dazzle 
Rekhas who the camera and the pen- 
focusses on. 


Wholly absent from the film 
reviews is any critique of the stereo- 
typing.of women into good and bad, 
sati savitri patni and wicked woh (the 
other woman), which is most striking 
in Indian cinema. One may not 
expect feminist critiques but is it too 
much to ask for openminded liberal 
reviewers who can perceiVe the bla- 
tant anti-woman bias in our films? 


Only the sports page carries some 
positive news of the achievements of 
women athletes and players. Yet, 


even in the field of sports when 
women achieve positive results or 
even spectacular ones, men find ways 
of undermining or ridiculing their 
success. During the last .tennis sea- 
son, when Wimbledon fever was at 
its height, one remembers having 
read a syndicated feature (reproduc- 
ed in an Indian paper from a British 


. tabloid) which devoted several colu- 


mns and some photographs to top 
female tennis players. It was not 
Billy Jean King’s ATP rankings or 
past Wimbledon scores that the 
feature focussed on but the shape 
and colour of her underwear! Panties, 
not players, were analysed in this 
outrageous piece. - 


EN papers may not yet be as 
adept at twisting priorities around, 
but they are fast getting there. Take 
two little cartoons that appeared 
recently. One was about the first 
women's cricket Test played between 
India and Australia. For female 
cricketers this was an outstanding 
event, but the cartoon showed a 
woman in.sportsgear on the field, 
with the crowds in the stands behind. 
No, she wasn't hitting a sixer, she 
was simply standing there concen- 
trating on her knitting. 


The cartoonist's message is clear: 
step off the field you female and go 
back to your homemaking. ` 


The other joke comes at a time 
when several Indian women are 
making a pioneering attempt to 
climb Mt. Everest. The cartoon 
shows two women scaling ‘the peak, 
to be greeted by a beaming chaat- 
wala. ‘I knew there were women in 


. the expedition,’ explains the’ caption. 


i The message? Women may 
conquer the highest mountain in the 
world but men have got there already 
and can afford to treat them as the 
frivolous females they are, indulging 
them in junk food like chaat or in 
any other foolish frippery. Fright- 
fully sporting, isn't it? 


Overall, the attitude of ‘the daily 
press seems to be that women's 
issues are ‘light reading’ to be dum- 
ped in the magazine section of the 
Sunday paper. 


In all fairness, one must point out 
that in the past five or six years, in 


response to women’s campaigns for- 
justice and equality, there have been 
positive changes. One does see the 
occasional editorial, and the edit 
page article on women’s issues. The 
Statesman has introduced two fort- 
nightly columns ‘Women-and Law* 
and ‘Woman About Town’. The 
Indian Express has carried a series 
on women and law by P.N. Bakshi 
The Hindustan Times has a column 
on ‘Women we don’t know’ in its 
magazine section. The Patriot for 
quite some time carried an -interest- 

ing women’s page but later whittled 

it down to half and has now done 
away with it altogether. . 


Reporting has gone up sharply. 
For instance, press response to the , 
Mahila Dakshata Samiti's para 
legal course in Delhi was very good. 
During the two-month course, 
almost all the lectures (held thrice 
a week) given by top jurists, lawyers, 
social workers and police officers, 
were reported by the local papers. 


Eo you are as likely to see a 
newspaper photograph of.a women’s 
demonstration as one of a beauty 
contest or a women entrepreneur's 
conference. In fact, there is a 
general feeling that women's organi- 
sations are given favoured treatment 
by the press. There is more than a 
grain of truth in this. Even a small 
demonstration by thirty or fifty 
women on a dowry or rape issue is 
more likely to be covered by the 
press than a demonstration by 
several hundred male workers for 
an increase in pay or bonus. It isa 
conscious policy of the capitalist 
press to play down or: completely 
ignore labour. issues. But women's 
issues are a new sensation so far and 
are not perceived-as a political 
threat, a threat to the class structure, 
so they are played up more readily. 


Where. working class women 
struggle" around class oppression, 
however, media response is uer so , 
forthcoming. 


.One instance is the rape of 
workers’ wives by goondas and 
policemen to break a strike in 
Hansi. Women and children were 
attacked in their homes, while the 
men were away at a gate meeting 
outside the factory. The incident 
was headlined by- Patriot but all the 


^ 


.national dailies ignored it. More 


recently, the agitation of, female 
telephone operators for regularisa- 
tion of their jobs and the strike by 
government school teachers (the 


- majority are women) received sparse 


coverage in the Capital's dailies. 


One can recall only four or five 
reports of sexual harassment of 
women workers having appeared in 
the Delhi press in as many years 
even though such. harassment is 
widespread. 


Í, is no surprise then that when 
India Today (Feb. 2, '82) does a ten- 
page cover story on Datta Samant, 
*The Striking Terfor', who led the 
textile strike in Bombay, there 
should be not a word, not a line in 
itabout the women workers who 
took part in the heroic struggle, 
nota word nor a line about the 
wives of. the male workers -who 
fought alongside their men through 
the prolonged strike. Sunday also 
had a six-page cover story ‘Is Datta 
Samant Finished? (May 29-June 
4, '83) about the collapse of the 
strike and: here again the women 
workers merited no mention. 


The only woman seen was 
Samant's wife. India Today men- 
tions that his lifestyle allows 'the 
maverick labour leader little time to 
spend with his wife Vanita and his 
five children.’ There is also a large 
picture showing him with wife and 
son, with the caption ‘little time for 


home life’. One gets the impression- 


that Samant’s wife is a housewife. 
But Sunday, speaking of the para- 
doxical connection between Samant 
and the Congress (I), says, ‘His wife 
Mrs Sunita Samant, is a Congress(I) 
municipal councillor. Mrs Sunita 


Samant is often seen on the platforms ' 


of her husband’s meetings.’ India 
Today seems to have assumed that 
she is a housewife. The magazine has 
probably got even her name wrong. 


And what of all those invisible 
textile workers? Women’s organis- 
ations have been greatly concerned 
at the mass retrenchment of female 
workers in Bombay’s textile mills. 
In the past 35 years their number 
fell from 35,000 to a mere 5,000 on 
the eve of the strike. Now that the 
strike is over, 2,500 women workers 
have been victimised and refused 


reinstatement not only by mill- 
owners but also by the National 
Textile .Corporation which has 
‘nationalised’ several mills. 


. For such information one can- 
not, however, turn to mainstream 
newsmedia.. Instead it is in the 
alternative media, in small bulletins 
put out by research units or trade 
unions or women's bodies (in this 


case the NFIW bulletin, March ‘84) 


that one finds such news. 


Missing from mainstream media 
is the ordinary woman, the wage 
labourer in the fields, the bonded 
labourer in kilns and mines, the 
worker in the factory, the piece- 


rated home worker whose labour ` 


hundreds of industries depend on, 
the housewife and child rearer 
whose industry, whose production 


'and reproduction, keeps the eco- 


nomy going. 


l M s from editorial pages is 


all focus on inequalities in the wage 
structure, the adverse effects of 
selectively pro-male development 
policies, the discrimination effected 
by mechanisation, the relative. .mal- 
nutrition of women and the inade- 
quate medical facilities which force 
lakhs to go to quacks and dais for 
abortions, the lack of trained per- 
sonnel to attend the overwhelming 
majority of births and the conse- 
quently high maternal mortality 
rates‘etc. ES 


Missing again is any real concern 
with children's issues, for instance 
with the education of the. very 


- young, because children are lumped 


with women and both relegated to 
second place in the patriarchal 
structure. 


Missing from even investigative 
reports on exploitation in the coun- 
tryside is news about women's status, 
because male reporters cannot phy- 
sically approach rural women in 
highly conservative societies. So it 
is only male voices you hear in these 


reports, even when they speak of. 


oppression and ceaseless toil. 


The sex-class bias simply invisi- 
bilises women. As we unite to 
struggle against sex and class op- 
pression, we must struggle too for 
equal space in the media. 
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indi journais 


ANJALI 


DESHPANDE 


ASURYASPRASHYA! Untouched 
even by sunlight! That is how the 
Hindu woman was described by her 
ancestors ‘who set down the rules 
for her behaviour towards her 
husband. The man who was her 
ultimate master. The man who 
stamped her as his property after 
the father handed him her charge 
with fire, the purifier, and the priest, 
the religious broker as witnesses. 
Towards this ultimate master the 
woman’s duties were clearly defined. 
Give him the affection of a sister, 
tend him like a mother during ill- 
ness and in bed behave like the 
harlot. Preferably ^ Vatsayayan's 
courtesan trained in the 84 ways of 
love-making. 


An impossibility today, when 
economic pressures drive out the 
middle class women in a world of 
men, So that they may supplement 
the income of the man of the house. 

- This has brought the roles that a 
woman is expected to play at home 
and in the office into sharp conflict. 


. Sheer lack of time, energy and at 


times inclination prevent her from 
being the ideally ebedient daughter, 
dutiful wife and doting mother. The 
office lays its own claims on her 
sphere of attention. While expected 
to be a slave at home, she is con- 
stantly under pressure to create: and 
maintain tbe facade of being a self 
willed free individual outside home. 


And in both fields she faces censure. 
Attention to home earns her the 
epithet of being a careless, unpunc- 
tual worker in office and priority to 
office work makes her a heartless 
woman at home. 


Families faced with this dilemma 
are. the targets of the Hindi maga- 
zines. And resolving this social 
Schizophrenia is the job that Hindi 
magazines have taken upon them- 
selves. Their prescription is simple 
— priority to the household and 
family. The message is conveyed in 
no uncertain terms to the whole 
family thus approving of their old 
values and becoming an instrument 
of suppression themselves. “Go out 


- to work only when it is economi- 


cally extremely necessary. Someone 
needier than you may want that job,’ 
is the slogan of Sarita. Sometimes 
the message is blatantly put forward 
as in the case of Sarita, sometimes 
it is subtly woven into the article in 
the more sophisticated magazines 
like Dinmaan. 


If Hindi speaking people had any 
choice they would probably not pick 
up this trash. One look at the Hindi 
magazines is enough to convince 
you that no efforts are made towards 
attractive packaging. Their looks 
are as faded as the point of view 
they advocate. The colours run into 
one another. If the production has 
not benefited from higher techno- 


logy, the contents suffer from a 
medievalism out of tune with the 
times. The accent is on sermo- 
nising rather than analysing. The 
Hindi writers suffer from the illu- 
sion that anything put concisély 
will not get past the oral cavity 
of their readers. Thus the same 
theme is sickeningly repeated issue 
after issue and the same discourses 
on family harmony are delivered. 
The worst victim of this state of 
affairs is the woman. And the best 
example of this is Sarita which 
means river and which unlike the 
flow that the name suggests, is 
horrifyingly stagnant and stale. So 
much so that one issue of this maga- 
zine read is like a whole volume of 
it read. 


Sarita, a dull and dreary family 
fortnightly is eagerly lapped up in 
most middle and lower middle class 
homes. À woman wrapped up like a 
cake of soap, wrists enchained in 
bangles, forehead flaunting a huge 
red bindi with a dumb expression 
on her face and a smug smile pasted 
on her lips invariably appears on its 
cover. Though a ‘family’ magazine, 
neither men nor children find any 
place on its cover. It is always a 
woman. And a Hindu woman, 
although Sarita is very vocal about 
the position of Muslim women. 
Even before the film Nikaah brought 
out the weapon of ‘Talaq’ that the 
Muslim man holds against the 
woman into sharp focus, Sarita had 
boldly criticised each and every 
aspect of the Muslim personal law. 
It brought out the injustice’ of the 
condition that a divorced woman 
must get married to another man, 
bed with him, seek divorce, pass 
through Iddat ki Muddat before she 
can marry her former husband. The 


heroines of Sarita’s short stories * 


boldly flouted this rule. The ‘young 
people of its fiction crossed the 
frontiers of the Shia Sunni cleavage 
to get united in wedlock. But that is 
where progressiveness stopped. Inter 
communal marriages if not dis- 
couraged overtly, are not expressly 


supported. The issue is cleverly’ 


left untouched. 


PB is the most important 
part of Sarita. It concentrates on 
the conflict between the mother-in- 
law and datghter-in-law, the sisters- 
in-law and 1inost importantly the 


me...... * Says the authoress, 


husband and wife. The fathers-in-law 
of Sarita play the most important 
role in bringing together the saas 
and bahu. They go on hunger strikes 
to ensure that the bahu is not haras- 
sed, and to maintain the harmony 
of the household. Which to say the 


least is a misrepresentation that' 


portrays women as bickering bitches 
and men as impartial. arbiters. The 
women who work outside the home 
always do so for pure and simple 
economic reasons — a reflection. of 
the lower middle class reality, for 
what career satisfaction can a clerk 
look forward to? They are invari- 
ably suspected of infidelity by the 
husbands. Sometimes they even seek 
and get a divorce only-to remain 
untouched by any other man for 
years. The classic pativrata albeit 
modern they remain ‘as they were 
left by their husband'. They always 
fail to find moral and emotional 
support in their parental families, a 
truth, and friends, a partial falsity. 
And without fail go back to the 
husband, on their knees, are *for- 
given' by the ‘suffering man’ and 
are grateful to become his dasi. 


O. of the unusual stories appear- 
ing in Sarita was published in the 
first issue of October 1982, titled 
‘Naya Savera’. The story line is 
simple. Satish dnd Ranjana are 
happily married for 12 years with 
two sons (and no daughter please!). 
How happily married they are and 
why is expressed in these words, 
'Satish and Ranjana loved each 
other very much. Ranjana had sur- 
rendered all her desires and happi- 
ness to Satish. She did everything 
according to the wishes of Satish, 
even ate what heliked and dressed 
according to his wishes. Two lova- 
ble kids, a good husband, a happy 
home, respect in the in-law family. 
What more can a woman desire? 
No good woman could desire any- 
thing more than this. Although the 
paragraph starts with both of them 
loving each other, there is nọ men- 
tion of what Satish did for Ranjana. 
Ranjana's evil friends taunt her, 
‘you have beacome a slave of 
Satish. His likes have become 
yours... And the slave replies, 
‘what do you know about the fun 
of this? It seems you are jealous of 
*Des- 
pite two servants at home she her- 


self did everything from cooking to 
polishing his boots. She enjoyed 
doing all this. After all enjoying 
slavery is a precondition of satitva. 
And what does this ideal woman 
get in turn for all this? 


The husband falls in love with a. 


young cousin of his, Nisha, ideally 
orphan and therefore game. He tells 
his wife, *....1 have no control over 
my heart. T want to marry Nisha 
also. Ranjana, I loye., you very 
much. J cannot live without either 
of you. Ranjana you can help me. I 
will do whatever you wish, but get 
me Nisha... you two become my 
two eyes, Get me Nisha! At the 
age of 36 the man who slept ‘every 
night with his wife in his arms’ 
wants a virgin toy to play with. He 
grovels before his wife because 
‘there is no sin in him.’-And when 
the wife asks for a divorce he tells 
her he cannot live without her. 
Ranjana though worried about her 
ghar ki izzat and also her own posi- 
tion vis-a-vis a saut is worried to 
death about her husband's happi- 
ness. She tells Nisha, ‘....if you 
want him as your husband I will 
myself get you two married? Con- 
fronted by this all-sacrificing woman 
Nisha says *..lhave only you two 
to look up to in this world. I did 
not want to lose this support. I was 
afraid that if I refused (Satish) then 
I would lose the support....’ 


After this tete-a-tete, both the 
good women forgive Satish and go 
back to playing their respectable 
roles as if nothing had happened. In 
true old filmi style, Nisha tears off 
her chunni and ties a raakhi on his 
wrist. He promises to get her mar- 
ried soon. He is even spared. the 
humiliation of guilt towards his 
wife Ranjana who assures him, 
‘Ranjana has always been yours, 
she will remain so.’ 


Il. story raises some extremely 
important issues ofa middle class 


household: The worthlessness of a . 


Woman’s submergence of her iden- 
tity in her husband's, the vulnerabi- 
lity of young unprotected girls, the 
question of bigamy, also a legal 
offence and: the relationship between 
two women thus brought into con- 
flict. However laudable Ranjana’s 
attitude towards Nisha may seem, it 
is unreal. The unreality is a medium 
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"masses." 


ló convey the message that through 
sheer tact and a show of helpless- 
ness, a woman can keep her hus- 
band. By taking a stiff stand she 
risks losing him, a risk that must be 


` avoided at every cost, as is evident 
in Ranjana's last act of benevolence’ 
,— the forgiving of the husband. 


Not once does it occur to Ranjana, 
or the writer that her ‘loving’ hus- 
band would not have reacted in the 
same fashion if she had asked him 
to ‘get another man’ for her. His 
infidelity is forgiven with ‘tears in 
eyes’. And the other woman Nisha 
consents to be given away by him, 
whom she had agreed to marry, to 
another man. Her only act of asser- 
tion is tying him to herself through 
a raakhi, not taking him to task for 
exploiting her vulnerability. Anger 
and revolt are taboo words in this 
family magazine committed to main- 
taining family ties at the cost of 
women’s self respect, dignity, in fact 
their identities. 


H,, far Sarita can go in its obses- 
sion with glorifying the family is 
clear from an article in the first issue 
of January, 1983 on the anti-dowry 
movement in the capital. Penned by 
a man, Rameshchandra, the write- 
up is given the insulting caption, 
*Dahej ka halla, kitni samasya 
kitna gulla? (The din about dowry, 
how much ofa problem and how 
much a clamour?) It begins with a 
quote from Hitler, ‘To become a 
successful leader itis necessary to 
create false problems, to paint them 
in horrifying colours and present 
yourself as the saviour of the sacred 
‘Likening women's groups 
to the fascists by implication, it goes 
on to say that the anti-dowry posters 
and slogans on the walls, by various 
organisations and the seminars on 
dowry create an impression that 
‘dowry is the only problem that 
does notlet this country progress.' 
The article laments the fact that 
when the Prime Minister went on a 
tour of the United States at a time 
when our presidential elections were 
being held, all wemen could talk 
about was dowry. 


After an all round condemnation 
of the groups fighting against dowry 
the writer goes on to ask ‘if 10 or 
12 women have to die because of 
dowry every month, then the ques- 
tion arises as to whether this pro- 


blem is really as serious as it is made 
out to be and can it bar the progress 
of a country? In a country of ‘68 


millions’ the loss of a dozen lives is | 


negligible according to Ramesh- 
chandra. The fact that for every 
death, a thousand women are bat- 
tered every day, turned outdoors, 
suffer nervous breakdowns, hysteria 
and depression escapes Ramesh- 
chandra’s desensitized brain which 
cannot comprehend that- the un- 
natural loss of even a single life is a 
blot on civilisation. His is the typi- 
cal Hindu „brain that glorifies self- 
torture as the best means of revenge 
upon a cruel society for it ensures 
that the oppressed will conveniently 
expire instead of fighting for social 
and gender justice. In fact women 
should be grateful that their lives 
and even death do not hamper the 
presidential elections and the Prime 
Minister's jaunts abroad. Ramesh- 
chandra's conception of progress! 
Isn't ours a land of satis? 


The country progresses when the 
husbands progress. Do not become 
athorn in his way, do everything 
you can, and also that you cannot, 
to keep that smile on his face, the 
message oozes out of every piece in 
Sarita. In an article ‘Are you be- 
coming a hindrance in your hus- 
band's way?, one Kumud Singh 
says, 'In building an atmosphere in 
the home according to the hus- 
band's wishes, the wife's role is the 
most significant...Only a wife can 


make a home pleasant." Her idea of- 


an exemplary marriage is that 'even 
after 15 years of marriage a wife 
decks herself, her children and the 
house up before the husband returns 
home. And these words are put in 
the mouth of an exemplary wife, 
‘you know the heart of a man is 
very soft To find out what can make 
the husband happy is a wife's job!’ 
Indeed! With a slave to keep Karva 
Chauths for his longevity, to act as a 
buffer between suffering and him, his 
heart unused to suffering must by 
now have become a lump of putty. 


No every magazine's notion of 
a good woman is the sari clad, 
bindi stamped, object. The film 
magazines in Hindi for instance go 
out of their way to reveal the good 
woman hidden inside slinkily dres- 
sed Zeenats and Parveens. Through 
tactics like recounting innumerable 


` Shatru.? 


times the nervous breakdowns ‘poor 
Parveen Babi’ suffered, readers are 
encouraged to pity these women and 
thus, gratify their petty egoes. The 
August, 1983 issue of the monthly 
Filmi Kaliyan gave this priceless 
information that Reena Roy, not- 
withstanding her cabaret dresses, 
(photograph produced for the 
reader’s benefit) is actually a golden 
hearted girl. She was in love with 
Shatrughan Sinha, who went and 
married ghirelu Poonam, his old 
girl friend. Heartbroken Reena 
made friends with Vinod Khanna 
but could not forget the old lover. 
(The bhartiya naari only loves once, 
remember.) She had fights with her 
family which was not prepared to 
accept her ‘individuality that had 
developed under Shatru’s influence.’ 
Fate brought the lovers together 
again. Shatru’s wife was terrified 
that he might marry Reena (as 
Dharmendra had already set the 
example). Reena was summoned by 
Shatru’s eldest brother Ram and 
after the meeting she decided to go 


to the United States and get married - 


to someone else. After treating us 
to the loudly proclaimed scoop the 
reporter comments ‘After this sacri- 
fice it can be said of Reena Roy 
that she is a heroine in real life also, 
She neither snatched Poonam’s lover 
nor her husband by marrying 
How nice of her. Instead 
of kicking the man who ditched her, 
she walked out of his house and his 
life ‘with tearsin her eyes’ in order 
to save his happy married life. How 
‘happy’ such marriages can be is an 
unasked question in these magazines. 


The good woman comes through 
best in Hindi film magazines be- 
cause of the ease with which she 
can be “contrasted with the evil 
women. The harsh reality of the 
film industry, the life of indignity 
that extras are forced to live, the 
harassment of lower level technicians 
by the bosses is never brought out 


in these magazines. The magazines 
. areas silvery as the silver screen 


which is made to look like a para- 
dise of fun and frolic with men and 
women ‘catching’ and ‘dropping’ 


‘each other like balls. 


When Rekha won the national 
award for acting in Umrao Jaan this 
is how Mayapuri professedly a 
‘family’ film magazine (an unheard 


vf 


» 
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of phenomenon in English), began a 
report on her with these words. 
*Rekha won the national award for 
best acting in Umrao Jaan. I was 
not at all thrilled by this news. Yes, 
but the thought struck me like light- 
ening that has Rekha got the prize 
or the prize got Rekha. Today 
Rekha’s position is so glittering that 
whoever gets her will be lucky be it 
producer, director, hero, lover or 
even an award.’ The. reporter does 
not say that by awarding Rekha the 
award has been glorified (even if we 
could for a moment forget the 


controversy generated by the annou- . 


ncement of the award to Rekha. 
Eminent critics pointed out that 
Jenniffer Kendall in 36 Chowringhee 
Lane was a better candidate for the 


award than Rekha), he says the . 


award ‘got her’. And anybody in a 
position to ‘get’ this dusky beauty 
in addition is rich and glamorous, 
the most talked about girl in Bolly- 
wood would be lucky. 


Ave: reducing a woman who grew 
out of the earlier smoochy roles into 
a mature actress, to an object, the 
reporter begins to gloat over the fact 
that Rekha has’ undergone a ‘com- 
plete transformation’ which he de- 
scribes in detail. During the interview 
his eyes wander on her well mould- 
ed, well ‘measured’ beauty and he 
says, ‘some time before her body had 
become bloated. Her stomach had 
swollen like a balloon. The contours 
of her body were scattering. But ever 
since she became serious about her 
acting she has given much thought 
to this also. So she has now con- 
formed to the stereotype of a figure 
like the damru; fit for any Shiva to 
bang around. Instead of asking her 
about her roles he asks her about 
reducing her weight. Finally his 
comment on her is ‘Rekha is the 
first heroine in our film industry in 
whose beauty there is the redness 
and the heat of the sun.' And with- 
out a word on her talent, he con- 
cludes that she is better than Smita, 
Shabana, Padmini Kolhapure, Rati 
Agnihotri 
Don’t ask him the.criteria by which 
he clubs all of these women in the 
same category. 


This may sound hilarious to those 
who are exposed to better literature 
but for the Hindi reading people, 
there is. no alternative and that 


and. Poonam Dhillon. - 


makes their plight worse. They are 
in no position to compare notes. 
The craze to look, dress, speak like 
film stars is increasing day by day 
and the-young today have no langu- 
age of their own. They repeat 
phrases picked: up from magazines 
and dialogues from the films. The 
girls wear jeans and observe all the 
fasts, go around with boys and con- 
sent to be given away in marriage 
by their parents. Cows. That is 
what they are and that is what they 
are encouraged to be. The modernity 
never gets more than jean deep. 


T 


^- he political and news weeklies 
offer. nothing of interest to women. 
Uninvolved in trade unions and 
hard pressed for time, women’s 
interest in national and international 
affairs is very low. And the interest 
of serious magazines, in women, is 
lower. They either sell women as 
models or invisibilise them. In the 
rare pieces that appear in weeklies 
like Dinmaan, the same stereotype of 
a good Indian woman (identified 
with the Hindu woman) is upheld as 
an ideal. 


In its 11-17 December issue Din- 
maan carried a cover story on the 
new rape law. Dinmaan was not 
going to loose this parliament-sent 
opportunity to display a woman on 
its cover page. The cover shows a 
fully dressed woman, her short hair 
disordered, eyes tightly shut and 
screaming in mock horror, swept 
into the arms of a man with the 
caption, ‘Balatkar kanoon: Aurat 
ki aabroo bachane ki nai pahal 
(Rape law: new initiative to save 
the honour of women). The word 
Aabroo evokes the image of a 
woman who has lost her virginity 
and therefore her honour. Not once 
does it occur to the editor, the sub- 
editor and even the writer that it is 
not the victim of rape who should 
loose her honour but the rapist. On 
the contrary the typically male biased 
article by Ramsevak Srivastava says, 
*Despite the fact that a majority of 
members (of parliament) while sup- 
porting the amendments, insisted 
that safeguards against character 
assassination be inserted, the amend- 
ed law on the one hand does not 
'cancel out the misuse of the law by 
a woman of dishonourable character 
and, on the other hand, does not 
find out.any method of freeing dalit, 


weak and poor women from the 
clutches of men of beastlike tenden- 
cies.’ The actual word used here for 
women is ashaaleen which in Hindi 
has a definite connotation of the in- 
discreet, uncivilised and immodest. It 
implies that while no properly dress- 
ed (middle class) weak (poor worker 
or poor worker’s wife) dalit (harijan) 
and weak (vulnerable) woman will 
misuse the law, others may. Who are 
the others? The model girls, the 
prostitutes, the air hostesses, women 
in tourist industries, starlets? It is 
cleverly left to the readers imagina- 
tion which is directed by the existing 
social mores that women without a 
ghunghat invite and enjoy rape. 


And thus it is made out that 
‘immodestly’ dressed women have no 
‘honour’ to lose, men need to be 
protected from them and good 


women need to be protected from 


*beastlike' men who may steal their 
most precious virtue, their honour, 
and thus ‘spoil’ them. Rape is per- 
cieved not as a specific weapon of 
men against women, the violation of 
women’s right over their bodies, but 
as an act that some evil men might 
perpetrate upon good women. In 
fact, the article sees the rapist as an 
usurper of another man’s property. 


y omen in Hindi magazines have 
escaped the plight of being sex 
objects, commodities, but they still 
have the status of property, to be 

: protected and looked after so long 
as their heads are bent in unquestion- 
ing servility. The upper class women 
who attend parties and have male 

friends are invariably portrayed as 
immoral, corrupt and cruel. They 
are always brought to their knees by 
lower class men and women but this 
class characterisation is not based 
on any scientific analysis, rather on 
a disgusting ignorance of the reality 
and complexity of life. The moral of 
thestory is that the standards of 
the lower middle class, the target 
audience, is the best. That sexual 
segregation in this class breeds 

- perversion and the physical, material 
narrow confines of this class res- 

. trict intellectual development and 
cramp individuality are never sub- 
jected to'scrutiny. A debasing lack 
of rationality is set as the standard 
thwarting any instinct to explore, to 
go beyond the low horizoned world 
in which we are forced to live. 
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Action for change 


BINA AGARWAL and KAMLA BHASIN 


OUR traditional forms of ‘mass’ 
communication were story-telling, 
folk drama, songs, poetry etc., car- 


ried forward largely through an oral. 


tradition, with a localised reach, 
and allowing for local/regional 
variations. The content of this tra- 
ditional media was taken in large 
part from mythology and legend 
often projected as history. The 
dominant portraits were those 
emerging from the epics — the 


. Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


Today, the form of mass media has 


. changed draniatically and acquired 


a ‘global dimension, with films, 
newspapers and magazines, radio, 
television and video. Even adver- 
tisements have become a part of 
our media. With the form, the con- 
tent too has been changing. Yet in 


one sense the content remains 
largely unchanged, viz., the images 
and characterisations of womém 
especially of the idea] woman, that 
dominate the media. i 


"The traditional mythical female 
characters have emerged as arche- 
types and are re-inforced in modern- 
day characterisations. The primary 


among these is the Sita image — the 


pativrata; the woman whose talents 
and energies are directed to the 
service of her husband, whose 
entire universe is defined by the 
four walls of her husband's home,, 
the upkeeper of family honour who 
will bring disaster upon herself and 
her family if she steps beyond the 
confines of husband and home 


(steps beyond the Lakshman Rekha), 


4 


whether literally or metaphorically. 
This is the ideal woman. This 
image, perhaps more than any other, 
has been projected, re-projected, 
popularised, stereotyped... 


But, other images are also re- 
cognizable. We see Keikai in the 
stereotype of the scheming, ambi- 
tious, step-mother; and Surpnakha 
in the caricatured presentation of 
the modern woman—a woman 
shown as deserving dishonour and 
inviting male violence if she asserts 
her freedom (roaming freely in the 
forest, in the world ‘outside’), pro- 
jects her individuality, seeks to be 
the active agent in  male-female 
relationships, approaches rather 
than waiting to be approached. 


Sita: Surpnakha. Devi: Rakshasi. 
Goddess: Demon. The Good 
(accepting patriarchal authority): 
the Evil (displaying independence 
and initiative). These are the fami- 
liar, dichotomous images that have 
gained their strongest foothold in 
the popular Indian cinema—that 
epitome of ‘mass culture’. 


T.. interpretations and depictions 
of the mythical characters as we 
see them today have themselves 
changed historically. Tracing the 
development of the Sita legend, 
Chakravarty shows, for example, 
how the emphasis on chastity 
and on female devotion as pro- 
viding the basis of the ideal marriage 
are aspects grafted on to an original- 
ly simple story in different versions 
of the Ramayana! At the same 
time, the localised nature of the 
traditional forms of mass communi- 
cation allowed for some regional 
variability in interpretation. Today, 
the very nature of the technology 
(especially film, television and video) 
enables the projection of a uniform 
characterisation across regions. 


Further, when one considers the 
ways in which women are portrayed 
in different media, one is struck by 
the similarity in the images across 
the media: films, advertisements, 


1. Uma Chakravarti, ‘Women in myth 
and literature—a case study of the develop- 
ment of the Sita myth', in Women's Status 
and Development in India, edited by K. 
Murali Manohar. Society for Women's 
Studies and Development, Warangal, A.P., 
1983. ` 


popular magazines, newspapers and 
even children’s literature all carry 
common messages and images, viz: 
— ‘a woman's place is in the home 
— the most important and valuable 

asset of a woman is physical 

beauty 
— a woman's energies and intellect 

must be directed to finding the 

right man and 'keeping' him 
— women are dependent, coy and 

submissive; they are masochistic 

in their response to indignities, 

to humiliations and even to 

physical violence inflicted on 

them 

—women are irrational, foolish, 
nagging, jealous and intolerant; men 
are rational, knowledgeable and 
level-headed 

—a woman is a passive object, 
man the active agent 

—the good woman is the tradi- 
tional housewife, self-sacrificing and 
pious; the modern woman who as- 
serts her independence is either im- 
moral or misguided and needs to be 
brought under the domination of a 
man 


—women are women’s worst 
enemies 
—and so on. 


Bombarded with these images, 
day in and day out, we are entrap- 
ped, hypnotised and manipulated. 
The images condition our percep- 
tions, défine how we see ourselves, 
how we should see others, and how 
we should relate to one another. 
They project a specific construct of 
attitudes—they project an ideology. 


I, is often said that the way in 
which women are portrayed in the 
media represents reality. But does 
it? A closer look indicates that the 
media chooses some aspect of reality 
and re-presents it to us. We become 
the recipients of another's choice 
and interpretation. 


This is most starkly brought out 
in the Indian feature film which in 
general constitutes , an extremely 
potent medium since it engages us 
both visually and through sound; 


and it is an especially potent medium - 


in the Indian context among a làrg- 
ely unlettered public. Films are to- 
day the main means of entertainment 
and hence lend themselves particu- 
larly to the projection of ideas, at- 


titudes, a culture. By and large the 
films distort women's reality in India 
both in omission and commission. 


Es most blatant omission lies in 
ignoring the women in the labour 
force. Estimates based on the 27th 
National Sample Survey, for ex- 
ample, indicate that 5097-6094 of 
Indian women in the age group 
15-59 participate in the labour 
force, i.e., they are engaged in tasks 
in addition to housework and 
childcare. A typical rural woman 
(especially in the small farmer and 
agricultural labourer household) 
has a 15-18 hour working day— 
working in the fields and in the 
home. Married at 15 or 16, by her 
early 20s she is already worn down 
by care, child-bearing and physical 
labour. 


The typical rural film heroine by 
contrast, is young, beautiful, un- 
married, carefree, prancing around 
trees, singing songs and waiting for 
prince charming. The urban film 
heroine, likewise, is typically upper 
middle class, 
(even flirtatious) in her relationships, 
with men before marriage, the obe- 
dient housewife after. 


To the extent that employed wo- 
men are depicted, they usually 
emerge as caricatures—typified by 
the secretary or typist in a business 
office. Cast as the ‘secondary’. hero- 
ine —the comic-character’s girl friend 
—in the films of the 1960s, today 
the secretary emerges as the ‘other 
woman’, the seductress. There is no 
place here for the millions of women 
working as cultivators, agricultural 
labourers and craftswomen, or as 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, grass- 
root activists; no place for women 
who are organising, struggling, real- 
ising new strengths. 


Other media both feed and are 
fed by the film images. Advertise- 
ments, the wasteful by-products of 
capitalist production and growth, 
reproduce the same stereotypes, 
whether appearing in newspapers 
and popular magazines, or on the 
radio or television. A large number 
of ads are directed to selling beauty 
products or household items. An 
analysis of two popular English 
language women’s magazines (read 
mainly by urban, middle-class house- 


non-employed, bold- 
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wives) reported in the feminist journ- 


al Manushi indicated that half or 


more of the pages were occupied by 
ads of which 95 per cent were for cos- 
metics, women's clothes, detergents, 
soaps, foodstuffs, household appli- 
ances and children's products, that 
is, items emphasising women's roles 
as actual housekeepers or potential 
ones (as they seek to attract a man 
through cosmetics and fashionable 
clothes).? 


Ads selling make-up read: ‘Don’t 
give him the dowry, give him the 
look? or ‘The essence of a woman is 
beauty’. From the depths of the 
‘feminine mystique’ created by the 
ads, emerges the mystical woman, 
shrouded in a veil of make-up and 
tinsel, a commodity to be wrapped, 
packaged and delivered to the wedd- 
ing altar. 


Again an analysis of radio ads 
indicates that the dominant image 
of a woman is as a housewife 
and mother, washing clothes with 
Rakhwala Sabun, cooking basmati 
rice with Shuddha Ambar Ghee 
on a Superflame Stove, feeding 
Chyavan Prash to the family, and 
so on.? In general, only women are 
shown as doing housework, men are 
to be found in the drawing room 
or study, not the kitchen (‘Does 
your drawing room have to smell 
like (your wife's) kitchen?'. Khaitan 
Fans) Women are shown as users 
of household products but helpless 
when it comes to repairing them; as 
having no legitimate claim to their 
husband's income (‘On a shopping 
spree, your wife isn’t the only one 
who picks your pocket’—State Bank 
ofIndia); as totally dependent on 
men for her survival (When two 
lives [the wife's and the daughter's] 
depend on you, you need to insure 
(only) one—yours'—Life Insurance 
Corporation of India), and so on. 


Parents are asked by the State 
Bank of India to save for the son's 
education and the daughter's wedd- 
ing. The roles are defined from early 
childhood. The mother in a Rath 


2. ‘The media game: a survey report on 
the big business of women’s magazines.’ 
Manushi, No. 5, May-June 1980. 

3. Kamla Bhasin and Bina Agarwal, 
‘This is the voice of male chauvinism 
speaking’, The Indian Express Magazine, 
July 31, 1983. 


Vanaspati ad proudly notes that her 
six year old daughter is already 
knitting, mothering the pup and 
wanting to be like her housewife 
mother; while her son is full of 
energy, flies kites-and emulates his 
father. The copy for a biscuits ad 
reads: ‘Little girls are made of tears 
and dolls, frills and falls; little boys 
are full of fight and games, toys and 
trains.’ 


Children’s literature too is no 
exception. In their contents and 
illustrations, children’s books and 
magazines often appear to be exten- 
sions of the ads. The boys emulate 
their fathers, the girls their mothers, 
the mothers know all about house- 
keeping but only fathers can answer 
questions about the world outside, 
the boys are adventurous heroes, the 
girls are helpless victims—this is 
the thrust of most stories. And the 
illustrations accompanying stories 
based on mythological tales (Nal- 
Damyanti; Vasantsena, etc.), even 
in books produced by the Children’s 
Book Trust, expose the female body 
no differently from the ways it is 
done in Indian cinema today. 


T.. influence of these images is 
usually subtle, pernicious and long- 
term — a form of slow poisoning. 
But the effect can also be direct and 
immediate — with tragic consequen- 
ces. Consider, for instance, the fol- 
lowing case: in the summer of 1980, 
two young men in Bangalore city, 
strongly influenced by the Tamil 
film, ‘Red Rose,’ raped and murdered 
two minor girls. The film's hero was 
a rapist and murderer. Despite pro- 
tests by women's groups, the film 
was not banned. 1n fact, a Hindi 
version was made for wider propaga- 
tion, starring a popular film actor. 
And a well-known textile firm, 
Fabina, used the hero to advertise 
its products. This example brings 
out starkly the strong psychological 
influence of the audio-visual 
medium; the transference of images 
from one medium to another. It also 
underlines the commercial links 
between those controlling different 
media. 


Much more research on the 
immediate and long-term implica- 
tions of visual images on people is 
clearly needed in the Indian context, 


but research done in other countries 
is strongly indicative. Recent re- 
search in the USA on the effects of 
pornographic films, for example, 
strongly indicates that male viewers 
transfer the violence and female degr- 
adation they see on the screen onto 
their wives and girlfriends.4 Likewise, 
a study of the effect of TV films on 
children in Malaysia notes several 
instances where young children have 
leaped to their deaths from high- 
rise buildings, believing they could 
fly like 'Superman'.5 ' 


Essentially, thé relationship bet- 
ween the media and reality is two- 
way —- dialectical. The media draws 
upon reality, but selectively. It picks 
on certain existing attitudes, situ- 
ations and images while ‘censoring’ 
others. It presents part of the whole 
as the whole, and that too with a 
particular interpretation. By its 


ability to highlight selected parts, 


to project them as larger than life, 
to promote them in a particular 
light and context, by constant repeti- 
tion, it influences reality, and also 
our perception of reality. In real life 
too we begin to see -the part as the 
whole. Or rather, we may look at 
the whole but see only that which 
we have been conditioned to see, 
and in the way that we have been 
conditioned to see it. 


T: commonality in the images, 
the transference of images across 
different media reflect on the one 
hand the dialectical relationship 
between media depictions and reality; 
and, on the other hand, the ways in 
which media are linked to big 
capital in terms of ownership and 
control. 


For example, 44.1 per cent of the 
circulation of daily newspapers re- 
gistered under ABC regulations are 
owned by 9 big industrial/business 
families. These families are also 
among the big spenders in advertis- 
ing. Advertising, in turn, provides a 
significant means for big business to 


4. Diana E.H. Russell. ‘Pornography 
and violence: what does the new research 
say?’ in Take Back the Night: Women on 
Pornography, edited by Laura Lederer, 
Bantam Book Inc., New York, 1980. 


5. The Consumers Association of 
Penang: The Effects of TV Violence on 
Children: A Malaysian Case Study, CAP 
Report, No. 1, April, 1983. 
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exercise control over time on gov- 
ernment-owned media such as radio 
and TV. There are also likely to be 
links between industrial capital and 
the financing of feature films. The 
images of women projected in films 
and other media controlled by big 
capital in turn prepare the ground 
for the sale of luxury consumer 
items and the generation of high 
profits for the same people. 


The ideological thrust of the 
media is shaped by the ruling classes 
but it permeates the lives of all 
classes. It is shaped largely by men 
butit strongly affects the lives of 
women as well. It touches not 
merely those who are directly and 
frequently exposed to the media but 
also indirectly those whose contact 
with the media is only marginal. 
Men are much more directly expos- 
ed to the media by virtue of their 
greater access: due to the higher 
male literacy rate, the greater physi- 
cal mobility and urban exposure, 
greater control over family income 
and expenditure, often more leisure 
time, etc. In the villages in parti- 
cular, especially in north-western 
India, women’s segregation and 
seclusion and their double work 
burden strongly circumvents their 
access to media technology such as 
community TV sets. 


Horova, it is women who often 
bear the major burden of male 
socialisation through the media. The 
plans made, the laws formulated, 
tbe legal judgements passed, the 
education provided, the jobs created, 
are strongly influenced by existing 
attitudes towards the roles consider- 
ed appropriate for women in our 
society. And, as noted, the media 
plays a significant role in perpetuat- 
ing stereotypes and the status quo 
vis a vis the role-specifications for 
women and men. The nature of the 
income-generating schemes. formul- 
ated for rural women by the plan- 
ners since 1951, for instance, 
emphasise sewing and embroidery, 
pickle and papad making etc., and 
reflect a failure to recognise that the 
majority of rural women are work- 
ing as farmers, labourers, fisher- 
women etc. The formulation of such 
inappropriate schemes cannot be 
separated from the thrust of the 
dominant ideology from which our 
(predominantly male) planners and 


administrators are by no means 
immune. 


To the extent that women them- 
selves are directly exposed to the 
media, they too absorb these images, 
internalise them and help reproduce 
their own oppression. 


jM past few years show identifi- 
able negative trends in the media 
depiction of women in India. In 
feature films, for example, there is a 
rising thrust towards violence in 
general, and violence towards women 
in particular. The depictions have 
moved from psychological and subtle 
forms of violence manifest in the 
denial and negation of women's in- 
dividuality and identity, to the use 
of physical force. Rape, or attempted 
rape scenes are becoming increasing- 
ly commonplace, projected to serve 
as a voyeur's delight rather than to 
enrage and invite public censure (e.g. 
Ek Duje Ke Liye; Mere Sartaj etc.)., 
Increasingly sex, blood and violence 
are juxtaposed (Beabroo). The most 
recent trend is towards Indian porno- 
graphic films, especially from South 
India (discussed further on). 


The violence depicted on the 
screen follows women into the streets 
(e.g. the Red Rose), into the offices 
and into the homes. The language 
used to abuse and harass women on 
the streets of Delhi, for instance, is 
often startlingly similar to the langu- 
age and dialogue used by male 
characters in popular Hindi cinema. 
And this language is becoming in- 
creasingly aggressive, sexually ex- 
plicit and abusive. 


The visual image in any case lives 
On, on its own terms, in many Ways 
autonomous of the context. The 
exposure to violence benumbs us, 
desensitizes us and so destroys us. 
We get used to the screen violence 
and cease to react to the real vio- 
lence around us. 


The spread of TV and video 
technology in recent, years has led 
to a dramatic increase in the num- 
bers exposed to such films. Twenty 
per cent of TV viewing time today 
is taken by feature films or feature 
film-related programmes such as 
Chitrahaar, Chayageet, Chitramala 
etc. Many of these are sponsored 
programmes which also provide an 


outlet for ads. The growing import 
of video tape recorders has further 
led to the spread of the tentacles of 
feature films into remote areas. 
Many villages which to date had no 
cinema halls and had thus been un- 
exposed to films, now have cinema 
projections through video. Video 
tapes are easy to pirate and difficult 
to censure or monitor. The techno- 
logy lends itself to the smuggling in 
of western pornography and screen- 
ing too of its Indian versions. The 
video invades the privacy of the 
home — uncensored: no X rating, 
no monitoring, no age bars. And 
alongwith the video-projected feature 
films enters a culture of violence, 
pornography and sexism. 


There is also an increasing trend 
towards showing ostentatious life 
styles in both films and ads. They 
sell a consumer's dream but one 
which the majority cannot hope to 
realise. On the one hand, the films 
and ads generate an expanding 
desire for luxury items. They con- 
stantly remind lower middle-class 
and poor families of the saris, TVs, 
two-in-one systems, cooking ranges, 
foam mattresses which they do not 
possess. On the other hand, the 
nature and level of economic deve- 


ment in the country has not been ` 


such as to provide the mass of the 
population with the means to 
acquire such items through legiti- 
mate means. Of the numerous other 
means sought for such acquisitions, 
dowry is perhaps the easiest and 
most pernicious. The increasing 
incidence of dowry demands and 
dowry murders in urban, lower 
middle-class families cannot be dis- 
associated from the consumer cul- 
ture promoted through ads and 
films. 


Å ones striking feature of the 
visual media today is the increasing 
exposure of the female body. This 
commoditisation of the female form 
has reached an extreme in ads where 
no distinction is made between 
the commodity being sold and the 
women, as ip an ad selling watches 
with the dials pasted across the 
woman's breasts; or another one 
selling calculators where the women's 
form is made of calculator buttons 
with the copy reading: ‘Here are vital 
statistics for every calculating per- 
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son’ (Nippo calculators). Increasing- 
ly too belts around women's necks, 
and guns etc., are being used as 
_ props, linking male aggressiveness to 
virility and manliness, the extreme 
example of which are the recent ads 
for coloured condoms in one of 
which the copy reads: 'this will 
scare the hell out of her. Today 
our ads project the worst of Indian 
and western sexist attitudes: on the 
one hand the  kitchen-confined 
housewife stereotype, and on the 
other the women spread-eagled over 
acarpet in transparent underwear 
with the copy reading: “Don’t be a 
wallflower, use Peterpan under- 
wear.’ 


Again, pornographic magazines 
and pornographic depictions in 
popular magazines appear to be on 
the increase. As noted in a recent 
report by India Today, in the last 
two years alone, a dozen hardporn 
magazines have flooded the Kerala 
towns, ‘plumbing new depths in 
carnality and lewdness? Two of 
these, Bharatdhawani and Stunt, 
together sell over 125 thousand 
copies. Outdated laws and inffective 
enforcement of existing laws enable 
the trader to prosper openly.® 


These trends, and their influence 
on our perceptions, attitudes and 
éveryday experience of reality can 
‘no longer be ignored. 


4 
l Gie the wide reach of the media 


today, its structural linkages with 
certain classes of people, with big 
capital and commercial interests, 
and given the subtle and sophisticat- 


. ed ways in which the media images 
permeate our consciousness, at-, 


tempts to introduce change in the 
way women are portrayed is neither 
easy to specify nor undertake. At 
the same time, the noted trends to- 
wards the depiction of violence on 
women, towards pornography, to- 
wards the commoditization and 
objectification of women, and the 
'promotion of consumerism, cannot 
be allowed to remain unchallenged. 
There is clearly a need both to 
campaign against the negative port- 
rayal of women in the media and to 
try to create alternatives which do 
not distort. 





6. Sreedhar Pillai, ‘Kerala: the smut 
glut’ India Today, May 15, 1984. 


_ The launching of the feminist 
journal Manushi by a collective of 
women in Delhi, the writings of 
some women journalists focusing on 
aspects of women’s oppression in 
daily newspapers, the attempts by 
women to make documentary films 
which reflect the reality of women’s 
lives and struggles, the use ,of pos- 
ters for consciousness-raising (rather 
than ‘for hard-sell’), the staging of 
Street plays on dowry and rape, all 
these may be seen as representing 
‘alternatives’, 


Also, the Committee on the Por- 
trayal of Women in the Media was 
Jaunched which aimed at monitoring 
and analysing the depiction of 
women in the media. 


T... analyses provide the back- 
ground information for subsequent 
action. The attempts to affect 
changes in the way women are port- 
rayed have been broadly of three 
kinds: ‘protest’ action, that is action 
against objectionable portrayals; 
‘public consciousness raising’ action; 
and ‘positive’ action, that is action 
for creating alternatives. 


The ‘protest’ action covers a range 
of measures : writing letters to the 
editors of national dailies against 
offending advertisments, articles, TV 
programmes and films; writing letters 
of protest to ad agencies which are 
promoting offensive ads; holding 
street demonstrations against por- 
nographic films and offensive film 
hoardings; and initiating legal action 
against pornographic magazines. 


On the whole, there has been 
some perceptible degree of success 
in these campaigns. For example, 
some radio ads were found not only 
sexist but also promoting dowry: 
*Apko shaadi mein jolly bibi, hi 
nahin: Jolly TV bhi mila hai? — 
yani double entertainment.’ (You 
have received not only a jolly wife 
at your wedding but also a Jolly 
TV — namely double entertain- 
ment. A letter to the editor of an 
English language daily and one to 
the Director General, Akashwani, led 
to the withdrawal of this and other 
ads propagating dowry. Sexist ads, 
however, continue to be broadcast 
over the radio. This also illustrates 
how advertisement time is misused 


to promote customs which are 
against the government's own stated 
policies. 


I more direct forms of action 
such as street demonstrations have 
also been undertaken. The first such 
demonstration ` was held in early 
1983 to blacken a set of objec- - 
tionable hoardings of Hindi feature 
films. Following the publicity recei- 
ved by the demonstration, the 
municipal authorities publically 
denounced the display of obscene 
posters around the city, and had 
several of the more offensive ones 
removed. 


The second major street demons- 
tration was in September of 1983, 
against pornographic films. It was 
noted that around that time, some 14 
pornographic films from South India 
(in Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam) 
were running in morning shows in 
14 cinema halls in Delhi. These films 
were advertised in the newspapers 
with titles such as ‘Crazy Lady’, ‘Sex 
Boy’, ‘Sex Hungry’, ‘Evils of Rape’ 
etc., with graphic visuals. 


It is noteworthy that after the film 
‘Evils of Rape’ in Telugu (adver- 
tised as ‘Sex has no language") had 
run for 100 days in Delhi, the film’s 
success was celebrated last June at a 
function in which trophies were dis- 
tributed by the Deputy Mayor. The 
latter is reported to have compli- 
mented the distributors for promot- 
ing such ventures which helped 
national integration, giving an op- 
portunity to the northerners to 
appreciate a South Indian film.” (It 
is a sad reflection on our sensibi- 
lities that the viewing of south 
Indian pornography by north 
Indian men is considered an example 
of national integration! Many such 
films are now being made through 
video cassettes for export to the gulf 
countries. Having received censor 
certificates, the clips censored-out 
are re-inserted and the titles chang- 
ed from those originally used in 
south India. 


A protest demonstration against 
these films was organised outside 
one of the most centrally located 
cinema halls in Delhi, in which one 


7. Evening News, The Hindustan Times 
Ltd., ‘Rape film's record’, June 19, 1983. 
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' indigenous education s 


ommunication 
THIS is in reference to Dharma Kumar’s review of 
The Beautiful Tree by Dharampal in the May issue 
of ‘Seminar’. Philip Hartog, in his-attempts to ` 
refute Gandhiji’s 1931 speech-that likened the 
stefn to a beautiful tree 
which was allowed-t perish by the Britishers, 
adopted the foltowing stratageni. First, he cast 
tangential aspersions on the reliability and 
scholarship of the persons who had, in the . 
ineteenth century, collected the data that would 


.7^ prove Gandhiji to be right. Thus at the beginning he ` 


informs the reader of his book that Adam (who had 
surveyed the state of education in Bengal during 
1835-38) was a priest who abandoned his church to 


. become a Unitarian; and that Leitner (who carried 


out a similar survey for Punjab in 1882) though a 
gentleman and a British officer was after all not an 


-' Englishman. He also tells the reader that, of all the 


Collectors who reported to Munro for the Madras 
survey, only A.D. Campbell (the Collector of 
Bellary, who alone reported a low figure for the 
school going children) was reliable, because he was 
considered most worthy by the Court of Directors. , 
After disclosing these momentous facts, Hartog 


proceeded to generate confusion about the statistical , 


significance of the data collected by Munro, Adam 
and Leitner for Madras, Bengal and Punjab, 


‘respectively. 


` It is astonishing that now wien Dharampal has 
made’most of this data on indigenous education 
available in a single volume his Indian reviewers. 
have chosen to adopt the same stratagem that 
Hartog, a knighted English gentleman, used to'save 
the hónour of his nation. One expected that a work 
that has the potential of challenging many of our, 
accepted notions and assumptions about 18th 
century India would receive better and more serious 
treatment at thé hands of noted Indian historians 
like Dharma Kumar. 


"However, we find her first. complaining about 
the ‘quaintness’ of the organization of the book, 





and then casting doubts on the scholarship of 


. Dharampal on «he grounds that he confuses 
: E.P. Thompson and Edward Thompson, and that 
` he does not refer to someone called Baliga who 


is supposed to have analysed the same records and 
even shown Gandhiji to be wrong. Dharma Kumar 
must be aware that Dr. B.S. Baliga did not analyse 
‘precisely the same' records'. In fact, though he 

had access to all the records as the Commissioner 


' of the Madras Records Office for over twenty years, 


“he did no better than present extracts from the 
minutes of Munro and Campbell, both of which 
were published in the House of Commons papers 
for 1831-32, and have been cited in all standard 
discussions on the subject since then, inclüding the. 
text book of Syed Nurullah and J.P. Naik. 


After*this judgement on the scholarship of 
, Dharampal, Dharma Kumar declares that 
Dharampal's ‘statistical analysis is incomplete’, 
because he does not normalize the number of 
students in various caste groups with the population | 
of each group! Dharma Kumar must know that one 
cannot order historical data and has to work with 
whatever is available. The earliest census data that 
provide caste-wise break-up of the population refer 
to a much later period than the first quarter of the 
19th century. Except for resorting to speculative 
extrapolations, there is no way Dharampal could 
have done what Dharma Kumar asks him to. 
do. In any case, when one is able to show that 
75 per cent of the scholars in Madras Presidency ' 
belonged to the non-twice-born castes, and that 
nearly I5 per cent wert in fact reported to belong 
to ‘othér castes’ which today are presumed to be 
lÓwer than the Shüdras, one has already- made the 
point that a large number of non-Brahmins, 
especially Shudras;and ‘other castes’, participated 
in the indigenous education system. This is the 
main point Dharampal makes. 


' On the other hand, we have the information that 


` during the 1890s in the British introduced education 
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Jawaharlal Nehru — A Biography | E 
Volume Three: 1956-1964 fe at 


SARVEPALLI GOPAL 

The third and final volume of Gopal’s biography, of . 
Jawaharlal Nehru covers the last eight years of his life and 
Prime Ministership. It deals with his efforts to sustain the 
"economic and social advance of the Indian people and not to 
lose hold of the principles of his foreign policy even ‘though 
relations with China deteriorated, culminating in large-scale : 
' aggression: in both the western and the eastern sections of the 
long boundary between thertwo countries. In the short term, ` 
. Néhru, striving over years to transform India intó an open, . 





; “modernized : and forward looking society, seemed to have 
suffered oe enone ti tt this.book enables us to appreciate }- 


.the enduring elemen is achievement. ~~ Rs 120 


From Lineage to State E 
Social Formationsin the M id- First -- ‘ 
Millennium B.C. in the.Ganga Valley . : 
'ROMILA THAPAR 

This study attempts to define Indian societý in the crircial 
period of the mid-first millennium B.C. and in the seminal . 
area of the Gariges Valley. It examines broadly the major , . 
changes from a *lineage-based" society to the establishing of" 
state systems while taking into account the emergence of a 


` 


.| peasant economy and the process of urbaniZation. An 
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attempt is made to integrate the exigencies and compulsions - 
which both motivated ‘and moulded these changes. Thé  - 
study, as such, provides iüsights into environmental influences 
on settlements, the particularitieg. of caste, the role of 
religious rituals, and the interaction of ideology with these - 
changes. Rs 11 
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- General Editor: FRANK KERMODE ` j 

The Oxford Authors is a néw series of authoritative editions 
of the major English writers for the student and general 
xeader. Drawing on the best texts available, each volume - 
contains a generous selections from the writings — poetry and 
prose, including letter — to gjve the essence of a writer's work 
and thinking. Wliere appropriate, texts have been tactfully 
miedernized and all are complemented by essential notes, an 
N Chronology, and suggestions for Furthér 
Readin 


Thomas. Hardy.edited by Samuel Hynes oa, £4.95 
William Wordsworth edited by Stephen Gill £ 5.95 
Samuel.Johnson edited, by Donald Greene £ 6.95 
Jonathan Swift edited by Angus Ross, : 

and David- Wolley : £695 
John Clare edited by Bric Robinsonsand David Powell £ 4,95 
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-The Cave of Shiva — ~ 

Photographs by CARMEL BERKSON 

Essays by WENDY DONIGER O' FLAHERTY, 
GEORGE MICHELL, and CARMEL BERKSON 


Three descriptive essays and numerous fascinating 
"photographs, taken especially for this volume, allow the 


reader-to experience a major monument of Indian art: the — ` 


sixth century temple cave on Elephanta Island, in Bombay 
harbor, and its extraordinary stone sculptures. In the text 
Wendy O’ Flaherty interprets the myths of Shiva depicted i in. 
the’ sculpture; Ms Berkson’s essay supplies historical > - 
background and a &tylistic-analysis, ,and George Michell i 
examines the overall structure of thé cave to show that it isa 
mandala-like image of the-beavenly mountain residence of 
Shiva and: even of the structure of the Universe itself, * 
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EE about 98-99 per cent of the Brahmin kori T 


of school going age were receiving instruction, (the 
proportion could not have been any higher in. . 
1822-25), while only 3 percent of the corresponding à 
. children of the ‘other castes’ were receiving any . Ad 
education at all. A quick calculation shall indicate y 
that this latter number implies , a marked decline in. . 
the representation of the ‘other castes’ in the schoo} te 
System. ; : ^ 


re ES 


' Therefore, the question arises: ES this d n 
of a work which-clearly is of historical significance? 
Is it that our scholars are trained in: British folklore, . 
_through the.medium of the English language, often. 
in English institutions and.they have. thrived’ >, 

' because of the prevalent i impression, assiduously 


' created by the Britishers and their inheritors, that ' 


India before the Britishers came was some sort ofa 
. land of the dead and the decadent that was brought 
to life by thém. Any work that challenges ‘this 
.ássumption cuts at the very raison d'etre of this . 

- intelligeritsia. Hence all such work gets dismissed . 
in the:sàme way and for the same réasons that . 
Hartog einployed to dismiss: Sanuka s claim about _ 


indigenous ec n E Í 
. In fact, it is obvious that: iti is the potenti of 


- Dharampal's work to challenge this assumption. 
about.India on the eve of the British conquest that 
- disturbs Dharma Kumar. She would have been, `- 
quite’ satisfied as. she admits, with a ‘scholatly’ “work | 
that merely compiled the Madras survey instead ^ 
of Dharampal's attempt to put tlie Madras dáta . 
-along with the data on Bengal and Punjab to, provide 
a basis for a totally new picture of education i dm p 
_ pre-British India. . - 

At another time such r reviews could. have ben 
acceptable but at the present juncture, when the, — 
Indian polity working on British. ideas about the’ 


. Indian past and Indian future seems to have ~- 


. reached a' dead end; a reappraisal of all- the 
, British-introduced assumptions about India is . 
' urgently needed. Work of the type that Dharampal 
has done is of seminal importance in this task and.’ 
should be welcomed with open arms. It isto bẹ ` 
- hoped that respected Indian historians like Dharnia 
` "Kumar and interésted and aware journals like the. 
. SEMINAR shall contribute to this reappraisal, °, 
rather than dismiss all ‘work in this-direction by ` 
raising narrow demands for scholarly 
' professionalism and vacuous expertise. 


Dr. aK. Bajaj B oa ae tae, DEN UE. 
‘Fellow, I.C.S.S R., C m * 
- Centre for the study or 
Developing societies - 

29, Rajpur Road, . DE NP D 
Delhi. .. n MELLE", 


Dr. M.D. Srinivas - 
Department of Technical Physics, 
University of Madras,  . "M 
. Guindy Campus, "e. Vo unt? "e 
Madras. , . ee a t 
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of the films was being shown, by the 
Delhi-based Women's Committee 
on the Media. A leaflet had been 
printed (in Hindi and English) 
indicating the Committee’s objec- 
tions to the films, and to por- 
nography in: general. 150 women 
and some male supporters gath- 


ered. outside/ the cinema hall, - 


carrying placards with slogans pro- 
testing against the screening, adver- 
tising and viewing of such films. The 
entrance to the hall was blocked by 
the demonstrators. The leaflet was 
distributed to those who had come 
to see the film. Some members also 
went to speak to the manager of the 
cinema hall, forcing him to cancel 
the show.'As a result of the demons- 
tration the film was withdrawn and 
within a few days all such films 
being screened in other halls in Delhi 
had also been withdrawn. The 
advertising of such films in the news- 
papers ceased as well. 


A significant contributor to the 
success of this campaign was the 
widespread and sympathetic cover- 
age it received from the press and 
TV, which brought the issue to wider 
public notice and provided adverse 
publicity for the cinema halls in 
question, as well. Today, nine 
months after the September demon- 
stration, virtually no such films 
are being shown or advertised in 
Delhi. pa 


O, course, public support for such 
campaigns comes from a divergent 
cross-section of people with widely 
differing . ideologies. Many of the 
right-wing groups take a conserva- 
tive, moralistic . stand and are 
against not only pornography but 
against general visibility of women 
in public life as well. Such groups 
have little patience with attempts to 
distinguish the erotic from the 
pornograpbic image, or to separate 
the positive expression of women's 
sexuality from its negation in porno- 
graphic films. But this over-all sup- 
port against pornography from 
diverse groups also makes the issue 
. relatively easier to mobilise public 
opinion against. Much more diffi- 
cultis to change the subtle stereo- 
typing of women in the media. 


Another demonstration of similar 
nature was held against one of the 
issues of a Delhi-based magazine 


which had carried a biased anti- 
women and  misinformed cover 
story on the rape law amendment 
bill. Protests outside the editor's 
office, copies of the issue burnt, and 
an appeal to the Press Council of 
India to take note of and act 
against this particular issue were 
some of the actions undertaken. 


| ide-ranging changes are requir- 
ed, including at the level of govern- 


.ment policies and public opinion. 


For example, a seminar on ‘The 
Portrayal of .Women on Indian 
Television’ was held to which were 
invited women concerned with, and 
knowledgeable about, women’s 


portrayal in the media, from Delhi, . 


Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. The views and recommen- 
dations of this seminar were out- 
lined in a paper$ and published 


- through newspapers etc., as well as 


presented at another half-day 
seminar to the ‘Working Group on 
Software for Doordarshan’ appoint- 
ed by the Government.of India. 


Of course much more work needs 
to be done by concerned women and 
men to create poetry, short stories, 
films etc., which emphasise equality 
and respect between the sexes and 
which challenge the present-day 
thrust towards male glorification 
and female degradation. 


Critical analysis, monitoring, 
attempts to raise public conscious- 
ness, to organise public protest is 
only a small step. It is critical to 
link this with the wider women’s 
movement and the work of other 
progressive groups as well which are 
seeking to bring about more funda- 
mental changes in the structure of 


sought to be established both in its 
overall analysis and through the 
work of individual members who 
are also involved within the wider 
women’s movement or with other 
groups. ‘In this the media issue ‘is 
seen as an integral and significant 
part of the larger protest. 


8. The Committee on the Portrayal of 


Women in the Media, and the Centre for 
Women’s Development Studies: ‘Television 
and Women’, paper presented to the 
Working group on Software for. Door- 
darshan and published in Today, special 
issue on ‘Media’s Portrayal -of Women’, 
Y.W.C.A. of India, Delhi, 1983. 


‘our society. This link must be ' 
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FEMINISM IN A TRADITIONAL SOCIETY by 
Manjusri Chaki Sircar. Delhi, Shakti Books 1984. 


FEMINISM. in a Traditional Society is published by 
Shakti Books, which is devoted solely to publishing 
studies on women. The book focusses, as the author 
says, ‘on the basis of feminism, i.e., women's indivi- 
dual self-reliance and sisterhood or collective solida- 


rity, in a society under strong Brahmanic influence.’ . 


The society is the ‘Meitei’ society of the Manipur 


Valley in Northern-Eastern India, unique for its - 


female power in an atmosphere of Hindu patriarchy. 


The author, a Ph.D. in anthropology from 
Columbia University and currently a professor at 
Vassar College, New York, stayed for a period of ten 
months in this society (at Nambol), doing intensive 
field research. This is not the first study on Meitei 
society. Colonial administrators in the previous 
century had also written a body of literature on it. 
But, while they depicted the socio-economic, political 
structures of the Meitei society, Manjusri Sircar 
highlights the pervasive role of women in this society. 
Her study is a systematic and lucid analysis of Meitei 
societal structures from.the socio-economic, political 
and religious levels, and the position of women vis-a- 
vis these 


It is interesting to note that the Meiteis, though 
Sino-Tibetan in origin, were successively influenced 
by the Chinese, Burmese and Indians through several 
invasions. The Indian immigrants, mainly Brahmins, 
infiltrated into Manipur.around 5 B.C as agents of 
Hinduisation. The Meitei settlement of the valley 


. dates back 2000 years. The author very effectively 


depicts the contradictions, compromises and conflicts 
in this society created by the process of Hinduisation 
with its patriachal structures, and the strong resis- 
tance to it by Meitei cultural tradition which has 
distinct overtones of feminine power. At ‘times, 
however, one feels that the author in her enthusiasm 
to depict the society realistically, does not take any 
academic stand on ‘feminism’ as a movement, in 
relation to this society. Her implication that feminism 
is the mere retention of women's power (in certain 
spheres), in a society under strong. patriarchal infl- 
uence, is rather unpalatable. Janet R. Richards 
in The Sceptical Feminist, attempts at a more com- 
prehensive definition of feminism: “a campaign 
against injustice done to women on the basis of 
their sex.’ i 


In the light of the above definition of feminism, the 
title of the book too comes under criticism. Feminism 


.in a Traditional Society gives. one the impression 


that the book deals with the struggle of the Meitei 
women to eradicate patriarchal influences of Hindui- 
sation. But, this is not the case when one reads the 
book. In the chapter entitled ‘Analysis and Conclus- 
ion’ the author states that, despite the efforts made 
by the Brahmins to introduce certain patriarchal 
codes of conduct in Meitei society for the women, 
they failed. But, she traces the cause for it not to the 
resistance put forth by the Meitei women (which 
would have been more in keeping with the title), but 
due to a dearth of upper caste (Hindu) women. To 
quote her: ‘here was thus no class of upper-caste 
(Hindu) women to set a standard of behaviour for 
the rest.” One wonders whether feminism is something 
accidental to a society! - 


To dismiss the book entirely, however, as being 
non-feminist is being unfair to the author. In parts 
the author does highlight qualities important to 
feminism. Her appreciation of solidarity among 
women being an example in point. She acknowledges 
the ‘nupi-lan’ women’s war as an important feature 
of the Meitei society. She quotes several incidents 
where the "Nupi-Lan' and other organised protests 
by women were successful. For example, in 1975 
when organised women's groups protested against 
liquor sale, which had become a major social vice 
with its concomitant evils affecting Meitei males. The 


.Paja (all women's court) is yet another example of it. 


This court dealt with matters like adultery, divorce, 
wife-beating and other cases where women were 
involved. It was the Paja which decided the form of 
punishment. Es 


j 


But, the point of note (which one feels the author 
overlooks), is that women’s collective strength in itself 
is only a necessary and not a sufficient condition for 
feminism. A sense of awareness is as important. 
Ostensibly, the Meitei society might appear as not 
being sexist. The Nambol Bazaar where women have 
complete control over the buying and selling and the 
fact that women are also ordained as religious 


specialists and priests reinforce this view.. But, a‘ 


deeper scrutiny of the book undermines this. In rural 
Manipur we are told, the men engage in cultivation 
for six months of the year, whereas women apart 
from the agricultural work, have other year round 
economic activities ` like weaving ‘and trading 


J 
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: Similarly, in the event ofa calamity,-an important 
ritual—'Sagei Apokpa’ 
members. l 


It may also bë noted' that, although'à woman in | 


this society can be ordained as a priest, she can be so 
only after she is fifty years of age, another stipulation 
. being that she should have a living male child as' her, 
. first born. These inequities, the author does try to 
explain, are a reflection of Hindu patriarchy in the 


Meitei society. But, the central question to be asked : 


is—are the Meitei women fighting against it or are 
they satisfied with their retention of power in limited 

.Spheres in a society which is facing severe assaults 
from Hindu patriarchal norms? The author does not 
touch upon this issue in her study. j 


Despite its ideological inconsistencies where femin- 
ism is concerned, the book however, makes good 
reading. This Meitei society of the Manipur, Valley, a 
society facing extiuctiomis graphically described. The 
author is: thorough in -her documentation. In the 
chapter entitled ‘Lai Harouba’ she explains in detail. 
(although at times tediously) the prime Meitei ritual.’ 
This ritual was in pre-Hindu days the most important 
State organised ritual. Interestingly enough, even 
with the advent of  Hinduisation this event is 
important in the lives of the people in the Manipur 
Valley. 


Reading through the book is certainly an edifying 
experience Its lucidity of style, well-informed 
authorial commentary and good documentation, all 
contribute to this experience! i 


n 


'.' — Taisha Abraham 


SEX AND DESTINY :' The Politics of Human 
Fertility by-Germaine Greer. London: Secker and 


Warburg, 1984. "as P 


ON 20th March, 1960, at a bànquet at the Princeton 
Inn; New Jersey, Hugh M. Moore (the producer of 
the disposable paper cup) launched the World Popu- 
lation Emergency Campaign. The campaign was to 
be run by Eugene R. Black, President of the World 
Bank. To make the campaign a success, paiic had to 
be generated. News of a faster growth-rate of ‘the 


Black American population and the threat of over-' 


population leading to communism was fed into the 
media. And as a result, in 1967, Congress authorized 
35 million dollars. to. deal with the ‘population 


explosion’ and in 1982 the amount budgeted for 


population activities was 211 million dollars. 


This is the political background in which Germaine 
Greer’s latest book, Sex and: Destiny: the politics of 
human fertility must be assessed. The book reflects 
the concern of a feminist ina highly developed 
society in which reproduction *has:-become a kind of 
manufacture; doctors do not want children for them- 
selves, they want^better children just as iridustry 
demands a better moüsetrap, or. a bigger, brighter, 


N 


is performed only by male - 


more regularly formed, utterly flawless (and tasteless) 
- tomato. Such a desire is not tantamount to an 
encouragement to any woman tó bear à child; it 
functions instead asa challenge and a multifarious 
source of anxiety.’ ~ s. m 


, Greer’s book was introduced to Indian readers via 
extracts published in Sundvy and the Illustrated 


. Weekly. Sunday carried sensational headlines on its - 
covers such as ‘why should sex be like squirting. jam. 


in a doughnut’, “Non-invasive birth control—the 
answer is coitus interruptus’ and “The great loop 
disaster’. None of these, needless to say, .are the 


- chapter headings of the book. For instance, chapter 


four is called “Chastity is a form of birth control’. 
Sunday has distorted it to ‘The uses of chastity’. 


- This is a typical example of how our media sensa- ` 


tionalizes and deliberately distorts serious feminist 
arguments. Sunday extracted a few chapters without 
explaining the context in which the arguments were 
made and thus trivialized important political argu- 
ments which have far reaching significance for our 


- country. The book is expensive and out of reach of 
. most people. Our mediá has succeeded in creating a : 


permanent  misunderstanding between Germaine 
Greer and her Indian readers. i 


In the first chapter, Greer describes how all pride 
and dignity of child bearing hás been crushed in 


western capitalist societies which have turned birth. 


from 'a climactic personal experience into a personal 
disaster.’ The position of the woman in labour is 
like a ‘beached whale writhing on a trolley ina 
corridor.’ Once the baby is born, there is hardly any 
interpenetration between the worlds of the child and 
the adult., ` EE 


This she contrasts to other societies in which babies 


are welcome additions to society and ‘their parents. 


derived prestige and joy and satisfaction from their 
proximity and suffered little or no deterioration in 
the quality of their lives, which could even have been 
positively enhanced by the arrival of children.' 


The next eight chapters deal with various: aspects 
ofsexuality and contraception. In these, Greer re- 
examines assumptiohs underlying the notions of fer- 
tility and sterility. She offersa blistering criticism of 
the world wide campaign for sterilization which has 
resulted in more than 75,000,000 women being steri- 

- lized. In 1970 only 20: per cent of contracepting 
women had been sterilized; by 1975 the proportion 
had risen to 51 per cent. ^ 


Greer's criticism is on the ground that this isin- 


voluntary and imposed sterilization which does not 

„fake into account the special . needs of the societies 
in which the campaign is let loase.. As she puts it: 
‘The most savage irony is that sterilization is poor 
birth control dnd unlikely to produce the chain re- 
action that those who fear the population explosion 
need, for it denies the human dignity which is our 
oH for undertaking to control births in the first 
place." j 
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Greer discusses the various contraceptives offered 


in the market and criticizes the preference for drugs . 


and mechanical devices. She details the dangerous 
side effects of the various contraceptives and makes 
out a case for fertility control by ways that require 
sexual restraint without affecting the health of the 
woman. She advocates the use of less orthodox 
methods such as coitus interruptus and à need to 
‘exploit human sexual creativity as an alternative to 
mechanical or pharmaceutical population control.’ 


Sexual restraint would, Greer feels, teach ‘rever- 
ence for the body’, and inculcate a concern for chil- 
dren and a passionate desire for them to survive, 
instead of assuming that too many are surviving. 
"The chance to develop the human propensity for 
sexual restraint in the interests of the congested 
world had been missed.’ 


Greer goeson to argue that, there is a need for 
better, abortion services because abortion ‘is not a 
stop-gap between here and some future perfect con- 
traceptive; it can be the chosen. method of birth 
control for more and more women.’ In a chapter 
entitled the ‘Fate of the Family’ she demonstrates 
how the nuclear family (in which the relationship 
between the spouses takes precedence over all other 
relationships) is the most ‘effective medium for con- 
sumerism ...: it is the only target our fabulous mar- 
keting machinery can reach, and. therefore its first 
job is to create it. It is created out of restless young 
adults who slip the hobbles of kin: the electronic 
siren-song is being thumped and pumped out in 
every corner of the world.’ 


The last four chapters deal with the politics of 
human fertility, the powerful population lobby and 
its origins in eugenics and the myth of overpopula- 
tion. 


The author traces the origins of the population 
control campaign and the vested interests that began 
it. Some of these were exposed at the International 
Conference of the UN Population Year when 'delega- 
tion after delegation rose to its feet and insisted that 
the problem facing the world was not the proliferation 
of the poor but the astonishing capacity of the shrin- 
king rich minority to consume an ever growing pro- 
portion of the world's goods. Most of the money 
poured into foreign aid programmes mislabelled 
*population control' had simply been wasted; a good 
deal of it has come back to America as private pro- 
fits, to drug houses and to companies set up to dis- 
tribute and merchandise contraception, abortion and 
sterilization at home and abroad.' 

Greer goes on to analyse the role of governments 
as family planners end. shows that family planning 
programmes are often directed at litniting the ferti- 
lity of 'unpopular and powerless groups, unskilled 


and disorganized workers, the unemployed, the land- ` 


less, the tribal minorities.' In fact, she shows that 
there is hardly a country in the world ‘which does 
not harbour a group whose fertility the government 


could limit by draconian means and not only keep 
the support of its followers but earn added support 
in the bargain." 


Greer explodes the myth of the overpopulation 
theory. Her argument is simple and forceful: *The 
poor countries are getting poorer still. Their share. 
of world trade diminishes, and not because their 
populations eat up their iron ore and their bauxite 
and their bananas and their sugar. The more of their 
agriculture they give over to cash crops for export, 
the more of their man power is swallowed up in 
the mines and the factories, the poorer they get, for 
we are still plundering them.’ 


Sex and Destiny is an informative book with facts 
that have far reaching consequences for us here in 
India. The book has been written with a total emo- 
tional involvement and that makes it easy reading. 
However, that is its principal weakness. There is 
no clear political perspective and no direction.- 


While her critique of her own society shows a 
depth of understanding of its dilemmas, the alterna- 
tives she offers are from simple societies studied by 
anthropologists. The tendency of well meaning disil- 
Iusioned western intellectuals to romanticize ‘eastern’ 
societies and to place their hope for the future in 
these cultures is almost as dangerous as the teach- 
ings of imperialist intellectuals who denigrate all 
that is not western. It is this romanticization that 
has laid Greer open to criticismand made her vulner- 
able to attacks by a hostile media, both here and 


‘abroad. 


Nandita Haksar 


THE FACE BEHIND THE MASK: Women in 
Tamil Literature by C.S. Lakshmi. Vikas Pub- 
‘lishing House, New Delhi, 1984. 


"WHILE her entire womanhood is built on her 
body it is as if she herself must live outside 
her own body so that the realities of the body will 
not affect her." 


The realities of her body should not affect the 


- womarn.only in so far as she is supposed to remain 


insensitive to fatigue or sensuousness — otherwise, 
caught up in the necessity to preserve the body, 
guard its purity, produce children, give pleasure to 
the man-master, a woman is a body centered being. 


Tamil fiction from very early days to the present 
is an accurate mirror of the society which spawned it. 
Jn this patriarchal society, the major pre-occupation 
of the rulers (i.e., men) is the control of property and 
thus of women's sexuality. So it is not surprising 
that women and men alike centre their stories on 
these two concerns. 


Education, participation in politics, social service, 
etc., have all been made subservient or subverted to 


uphold the ideals of patriarchy. Thus, women were 
urged to acquire education in order that they be bet- 
ter wives and mothers. They participated in politics 
with the permission/approval of their menfoIk. They 
delved into social service to ameliorate the condition 
of the underprivileged, secure in the Knowledge that 
they with husband, home, children and some educa- 
tion were better off. 


Marriage was the only goal of a woman's life, and 
that too marriage withinthe confines of caste and 
creed. Once married the woman's sole job was to 
keep that marriage going, and to pray that she 


should get the same husband in the next seven births... 


But what happened when the woman's individual 


desires conflicted with that of her husband's? Why. 


then she prayed that in the next birth, her husband's 
outlook would have changed. Itevidently did not 
occur to her that a husband with a changed outlook 
would be a different husband altogether! A. woman 
without the benediction of marriage thought herself 
as working without an appointment order’: Thus 
the husband is seen as the boss in the home. What 
happens to the Lady Superintendent who is attracted 
to her junior colleague? She marries him, and lives 
happily ever after since the mere fact of being a hus- 
band makes him immediately superior. 


Running like a steel wire through the pretty flow- 
ers of the garland of stories is the insistence on 
caste superiority. Thus, the ‘modern’ girl who tells 
her mother about her Harijan boy friend in order to 
shock her, reveals unconsciously her own unrecogniz- 


ed prejudices, fora Harijan is probably the worst ' 


she can think of. An' author has protested against 


the accepted life slated for a caste Hindu male, i.e., ` 


the division of life into student, householder, ascetic, 
etc. But she shows her heroine as copying these sta- 
ges, progressing from girl to mother to enlightened, 
lonely woman. Evidently, wisdom comes only after 
girlhood and motherhood are over. Again the 
Banaras theme. Women are shown longing to visit 
Banaras, the holy city of the Hindus. Hither they are 
too immersed in household duties or are too poor, 
so only their ashes reach Banaras. Though the com- 
mentator remarks on the compulsion to uphold reli- 


gious ideals, she fails to notice the inherent sanskri- 


tization and northern imperialism in such portra- 
yals. 


The religious sanction given to deva dasis (temple 
prostitutes) has moved some writers to protest, but 
only because they too subscribe to the 'sullied body' 
theory, not because of the structural exploitation 
involved. In fact, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, the first 
woman legislator, campaigned for an end to temple 
prostitution on the grounds that prostitutes were too 
*impure' to be associated with temples. 


. Many women writers and women characters pro- 
fess to be Gandhians. Now, this is interesting, be- 
cause apart from .wearing hand-spun, serving the 
poor, supporting temple entry for Harijans, the 
women describe their bonds with Gandhi as *emotio- 
nal. How appropriate thís is seems to have escaped 


M 


the commentators too; since Gandhi, revered as the 
Father of the Nation, was a patriarch to the core 
when it came to the women question. Thus, these 
Gandhian women, within the pages of the stories 
aud out of it, saw to their kitchens and homes first, 
and their involvement with the community was in 
their ‘spare time’. 


Based on an analysis of the published work of 
women authors from the early years of this century 


and supported with interviews with many living. 


authors, the book under review is.an example of 


‘devoted scholarship. The author has commented 


with insight on various trends in fiction writing. 
Thus, a questioning woman, unhappy in her confu- 
sion, finds everything coming up roses when she 
discovers she is pregnant. On the other hand, the 
sameevent of pregnancy is issued as a punishment 
for the ‘deviant’ woman —- one who indulges in pre- 
marital sex, or keeps company with Christian boys, 
or wears revealing clothing. Again, men and women 
both dream, but a dreaming woman is invariably 
punished for the act of dreaming, whereas a man 


would be described as ‘sensitive’, ‘philosopher’, etc. 


The symbols used to express inward turmoil in 
men and women are also different. Whereas a man’s 
thunderous moods would be echoed in discriptions 
of raging thunderstorms, a woman’s railing emo- 
tions would be mirrored by the overflowing pot on 
the hob. 


The author points out, too, how derived is the 
world of the Tamil woman writer, because such 
women are writing in the male language. They are 
unable to legitimise their experiences because they 
do not have the ability to really experience the ex- 
periences they describe. Most women have the op- 
portunity to write only as a ‘concession’ obtained 
after assurances of conformism. When this is the 
case, when the exigencies of the home and market 
place dictate the content and the language of the 
work, the writer and the person merge— very often 


there is no face behind the mask. 


The book is a definitive contribution to the under- 
standing of women in society, though some puzzles 
remain. For instance, the dust jacket notes that the 
author writes under the name of ‘Ambai’, while in 
the book many stories by 'Ambai' are analysed. 
Are these the same people? (Subsequently I was 
informed by the author that she and 'Ambai' are 
the same person). If so, the analysis has been 
attempted with rare understanding and  objec- 
tivity. 


Another puzzle is the lack of an attempt at 
theory. Quite clearly, the authors and their charac- 
ters people a patriarchal world. Such inconsisten- 
cies as are evident in their personal lives and in their 
portrayals derive’ from the androcentric viewpoint 
they all uphold. An overview examining these issues 
would have added immensely to the work. 


Prabha Krishnan 
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RAPE AND WOMAN’S IDENTITY by William 
B. Sanders. (Sage Library of Social Research 106). 
Delhi: Sage Publications of India. 


ACCORDING to William Sanders, the author of 
this book, rape is the final statement of a woman’s 


low status in society. Amongst other feminists, he 
.quotes Susan Griffin from‘her article ‘Rape: the all 


American crime’ as pointing out that fear of rape is 
socialised into women and, if not a custom as such 


.is at least consistent with the society’s view of 
He also quotes from Mehrof and Kearon - 


women. 
(1971) who argue that rape is part of the ‘ideology 
of sexism' in society. They argue that the ideology 
posits the human male as the highest expression of 
nature, his destiny as nature's development itself. 


Thus, anything which interferes with this destiny, 
or his. needs and desires, must be controlled or 
suppressed—all of' the natural world, including the 
human female. Male domination over the female is 
therefore a natural condition. If man is the highest 
expression of nature, it follows that man is good; 
woman, having a will and her own self-interest, is a 
potential obstruction to male destiny and is therefore 
bad, evil, etc., and consequently, the justifiable 
victim. 


The text, besides, such references, is also well 
punctuated with interesting data and commentary 
like on the study by Schiff showing an equally low 
rape rate in both Sweden and Spain. Also interesting 
is an example of rape laws in early renaissance 
Europe; Guido Ruggiero found that Florence and 
Ferrara had far stricter laws than Venice in the same 
period. 


The rape, the reaction, the punishment are all 
socially conditioned and indices to the social regard 
to women in specific societies. Sanders is, of course, 
studying the specific American society in which it is 
not a question of establishing that women are 
property and therefore prone to be burgled (raped) 
but also: are women not valuable property? As an 
important work force, as mothers, organizers etc? 
What effort does the society/State make to protect 
this property? The State or society are abstract 
concepts with widely differing reactions to rape, yet 
presumably they owe it to this section of workers, 
voters and consumers who are women to take cogni- 
zance of this act and follow it up through the 
agency of the police. 


To Sanders, this interaction between the rape 
victim and the police is the ideal-typical aud practi- 
cal aspect of rape. He estabJishes the image of the 
overworked, understanding, systematic, pragmatic 
and helpful police officer who functions in a world 
of his own. The contrast between the victims’ 
haphazard world of grauma, fear and dislocation and 
the police system is wellstated. The rapist, too, is 
seen as systematic rather than erratic. * 


David Matza in his Delinquency and Drift (1964) 
pointed out that crime and delinquency are episodic 


activities. Even the most dedicated rapist carefully 
chooses -the situation in which he attempts rape. We 
are therefore not dealing with some ‘uncontrollable’ 
or impulsive behaviour, for the rapist appears to be 
fully controlled in terms of what circumstances allow | 
the possibility of rape. 


Sanders’ own study shows that rape rarely occurs 
between 9am and 4 pm, and that the number of 
rapes double after 4 pm as more victims are in tran- 
sit situations on the way home from work or school; 
between 10 pm and 9 am twice as many rapes occur 
as before. During these times, the victims are in what 


- are called ‘bedtime situations’, dates, socializing or 


simply at home. This finding, according to Sanders, 
not only verifies a mundane precept of common 
sense that women are not safe alone at night but also 
points to the social rationality of the rapist. 


The police, with their well developed and expert 
methods, seek to establish a rapport with the rapist’s 
‘system’. Sanders portrays the police detectives as 
knight errants who, by their professionalism, negate 
the foul aftertaste of rape and’ ensure justice. But 
their job is to catch the rapist after the event, not to 
deal with the social dislocation of the victim. Within 
this definition of.their job, the police follow a con- 
ventional code, not about good and bad women, but 
in using backgrounds, social status etc., to label a 
case good or bad. While the institution of the police 
is sound, as Sanders would have us believe, it is also 
part of a societal malaise which makes a woman a 
non-being ‘and function on the basis of certain soci- 
etal prejudices which have been systemized into effe- 
ctive criteria and legal norms. 


As to the crime itself, on the basis of his findings 
that none of the victims reported having had an 
orgasm when raped and other similar findings, San- 
ders concludes that rape is not entirely a sexual 
crime. Equally, he believes, it is not. wholly a violent 
crime either. He stresses the need to see it as a com- 
posite crime involving aspects of both sex and viol- 
ence. To emphasise only the sex aspect is to leave 
rape to the vagaries ofa crime of passion; on the 
other hand, overemphasis on the violence would 
serve to further the image of the rapist asa strong 
man and thus simultaneously condition a passive 
response in rape victims. Sanders validly observes 
that studies on the violent rapist have made good 
public relations for the rapist who dves try hard to 
project a violent image. In fact, however, the author | 
finds previous criminal records show rapists tending: 
mostly towards the more petty, ‘non-violent’ cate- 
gory of crimes, though this finding does not exclude 
the violent rapist at large. 


The book examines three patterns of force: wea- 
pons, strong-arm force and-verbal threats. It was 
found that some type of weapon was used in 30.9 per 
cent of cases, with 66 per cent using no weapons. 
and 3.1 per cent using bondage only..In the vast 


-majority of rape cases, strong-arm force was the 


only ‘weapon’ used. The most common type of . phy- 


UM 


sical force involved dragging, throwing or pushing 


the victim but not causing any serious harm (apart 


from.the rape, of course). In only: about a third of | 
the cases was there any harm to the victim before . . 
- the rape arid most of the harm was relatively slight. 


In the total study; only 3 victims required hospitali- 
zation. In 38.1 percent of the cases, some verbal 
threat was employed: this involved.the rapist warn- 
ing her of bodily harm or death if she did not 
submit, What is surprising is that in 61.9 per cent of 
the cases, there was no threat made, and the rapist 
defined the situation purely by action. 


In reaction to the revelation of the rape situation, 
the study finds that the niodel response of the victim 
is to do nothing, A telling example given is that ofa 
policewoman decoy, planted in the park to catch a 


. park-rapist the author rightly relates the example 


to the conditioned terror of rape.. The woman was a 
trained police. officer carrying a gun who was in radio 
contact with other officers backing her. When the 


‘rapist attacked her, she had planned to use either - 


self-defence methods or her gun. However, when 
she was attacked all she could do was scream. The 


^ 


. back- “up officers rescued her, but she could have been . 


raped. ' 


Inthe study it was found that 55 per cent of 
victims had offered no resistance, 168 per cent 


screamed, 8.4 per cent struggled, 5.3 per cent hit, bit - 


or kicked, 8.4 per cent broke and ran. Thé author, 
with supportive evidence from other studies, ' conclu- 
des that just about any resistance had some effective- 
ness. By doing nothing, the victim not only recon- 
ciles herself to rape but also tacitly accepts the 
definition of-woman ps forth by thé rapist. | 

‘Rape is not "merely the assault of one physical — 
body on another body, but rather it is theimposition 
of one self's will on another in the context of male 
and female roles’ and the selves attached to these 


roles,'says Sanders, and.proceeds to expose the, 


content of the female role in American society, a role 
devoid of any social respectability.. Sanders’ leaning , 


towards the sexual aspect does not detract from his . 
composite sexual-violent view of rape, but rather ' 


emphasises the sexual identification of woman having 
some value i in social behaviour. 


In "n discussions and conversations with men, 


* Sanders found that men advocated no resistance for 


female victims, but in the case of homosexual rape 
made clear that the victim should fight for life. The . 
private sexuality of a man has so much worth and a 
wornan's so little, that even the dignity of a fight 


'should be denied by a culture intent oa Keeping her 


submissive, 


Sanders’ - research - and us are extremely 
thorough and. informative, his range of. sources 
varied, and stimulating, his methodology rigorous if 
not wholly satisfactory., One feels, however, the 
lack of a framework within .which,.to, locate 
the various factors, parameters and  inter-relation- 
ships. Perhaps one is expecting too much. Yet, -the 


conclusion that the rapist is ‘really’ a repressed 


: homosexual leaves one feeling dissatisfied. 


Brief mention of possible cultural mediation 


. hovers here and there in Sanders’ book and could 


_ perhaps be stretched to cover some gaps. For 
instance, in the chapter on dealing with rape^situa- 
tions, ‘since both blacks and women suffer from less 
power relative to white men in society, it would be 
difficult to account for. the dominant black male- 
white female rapist-victim pattern. Where the 


power differential is the most pronounced, between , 
white, one ° 


the white male and whether black , or 
would expect the greatest number of rapes, but 
since this is clearly not the case, the all-pervad- 
ing political account of rape is weak. However, 
when the. power differential between men and 
women is linked with a cultural understanding of 


the beliefs about the power of men and the weak- : 
'.ness of women, 


we can better account fot the 


. typical ways in which rape is carried out.’ | 


Having said. this much Sanders, however, does 
not carry his own injunction through the rest of the 
book. Having made his salutation to culture, 
Sanders proceeds to ‘demystify’ the rapist by unmas- 
king a coward, and suggests that women simply put 
up a good fight and thereby dislodge the image of 
woman that allows man to rape. One seems to have 
been going around in circles and groping for a way- 


. at the end. 


I find it ‘difficult to relate the substance of this 


_study to an understanding of the problem of Tape 


‘in India, for a variety of reasons. First, 


overall framework or perspective which enables 
such a relation: 
good, relevant material from criminologists, sociolo- 


- gists which one may draw upon to arrive at one’s 
- own working hypotheses. Second, the conclusions 


‘pursued in 


‘lizations and, 


that Sanders does reach are either truismic or 
appear to be inhibited by the embryonic stage of 
academic disputes. Third, for all the appearance of 
having taken all factors into account, Sanders simply 
ignores such basic analytical categories as class, race,. 

religion etc., which could lead to more valid genera- 
thus, cross-cultural comparisons. 
Finally,-[ must disagree with Sanders’ remark that 
‘the statement that everything is political makes 
about as much sense as saying everything is atomic." 


Oppression and its social expressions, ‘as in rape, 
are quintessentially political inasmuch as they 
involve structural conflicts, the resolution of which 
changes extant patteros of power relationships and 
shapes history. A study concerning any aspect of 
wQomen's oppression has.-distinct limitations when 
the classic approach of American ^ 
academic-sociology which tendg to. diffuse issues 


' rather than concretizing them in analytical categories. 


An actlike rape is “a volatile influence in the 


, barometer of the women’s movementand cannot. be. 


seen as merely another ‘observable phenomenon.’ 


: dM" Vishwapriya L. Iyengar . 


there is no | 


at best one hasa collection of - 


5t 
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Thats nothing compared to boring 










tne 4 blind holes in the Dump Tank 


of a nuclear reactor. A job only Walchandnagar can do. 


The bores are 127 mm in diameter 
and 1500 mm in. depth. Precisely. 
The bore size is controlled within 
0,04 mm The bore to bore centre 
distance, which is 5410 mm, has to 
be accurate within 0.8 mm And the 
innermost faces of these bores have 
got to be co-planer to not more 
than 0 13 mm 

And that's not all, the bonng 
operation has to be carned out 
completely bind You can't see it 
And you can't reach it by hand! 
How could we manage to tackle 


The Dump Tank is a 500^ mm x 
3200 mm x 8000 mm pressure 
vessel made from stainless steel. 

it weighs 70 tonnes! 

Because it 1s a crucial component 
of a nuclear power plant it has got 
to be manufactured to extremely 
rigid specifications. 

And we're the only people in the 
country who can tackle this job 

it takes an exceptional kind of 
capability. 

Consider the boring operation of the 
4 blind holes tn the tubes located 


The same way we've done other 
"impossible" jobs for Sugar and 
Cement Plants, for Space Research, 
for the Navy, and scores of other 


projects. 

With Walchandnagar know-how 
and capability, no job is too big 
or too tough to handle. 

Try us for size 
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There is always a way 


Marketing Onasron 


at the extreme corners of the tank. this job? where there is WIL. 18. Mahatma Gandim Road, Pune 411 001. 
Sista’s-Wil- 269 /B84 
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Air-India’s tem 


ptations span 50 cities sari-clad hostesses who welcome you with the 
across the globe on a modern fleet of 747s, 'namaskaar' —a traditional Indian greeting. 
A 300s and 707s, backed by 50 years of ` A choice of-exclusive Continental and Indian 
ying experience. cuisine, inflight Movies and music. : : 
Step aboard and delight in temptations Air-India's world -.. irresistible. : 


uniquely Indian. Exotic interiors, gracious 





The airl 


AIR-9517 R 
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When you need high quality controls, 
remember... 


Manufacturers of i 
Controls for. Domestic/Coi. mercial- 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 










192/a/180/159:9^o 
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l Automatic Controls Helping to save energy. Silently. 








Cotton to chemicals... ^ 
. Computers to tyre cord. 













The many faces of DCM. 


DCM'scorporate character has -> industry today. 
crystallised in diverse forms to meet a AtDCM, every enterprise reflects the 
. variety of needs. corporate credo to strike a harmony 
Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, industrial between Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, ^ venture is the result of management 


electronic business machines, : foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
engineering products. experience, combined with a deep 


fields, DCM is a reputed name in 


pen 


A pioneer in many of these : understanding of industrial realities. 


HTD-DCM-6686A 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined —the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5«year guarantee too. 
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` Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 
for easy darning feed for easy- regulator with adjuster for € 


and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poor 
adjustment of — feed-dog ~ forward and thread tension. f 
pressure on position. reverse stitch : i ; 
cloth. m: control and 

locking 

arrangement, 
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i Streamlined feature for feature a better machine g 
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Your blood. This minute, | 
someone is dying for want of it. 






Be a Blood Donor. 
` Givé someone a new za 
lease of life. " 







& Jy oti Ltd....... 


Shaping technologies for a better life — your life. 








ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& 
FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER 
EX-STOCK 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
“LOHDRI BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDIA 


Cable ::SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) Telex : BANGALORE 427 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91: Bangalore : 32175 
28262. 
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From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From . 


« arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope 
to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivii or Nasik, Pimpri or 

tgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the 





needs and welfare of the community. Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
hzve been our first. priority. ` ` i 


The theme is to grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life. 
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‘Trust its extra pain relieving power. 


‘Anacin contains more of the pain reliever 
. doctors the world over recommend.  - ec 


Effective for the aches and pains of colds : 0v 
‘and flu, headache, toothache, backache E 2 - : 


and muscular pain., - 
A 


. Trust only Anacin. 
' Now in a protective 
foil pack. . dress E 


LEE 













* Licensed user of T.M.: Geoffrey Manners &Co Ltd, ` GM-1-83 
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Nationat Organic ChemicalIndustrles Ltd. — /: 
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WE ARE MOST ANXIOUS THAT 
READERS GIVE US - 
THEIR VIEWS 
ON THE PROBLEMS WHICH ARE 
DISCUSSED ON THESE PAGES 
FROM | 
MONTH TO MONTH 
COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 
SHOULD BECOME A REGULAR 
| FEATURE. 
IF 
YOU 2 
JOIN THE DEBATE IN 


seminar 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s: 


‘processing of Colour and Black and white -© leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance |: 
. Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the f 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, ` only sacred cow in our fast developing à 
^. Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. " organisation. B 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED ~ . 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India ! Re c 
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Big Deal for Small Industries. 


A} new citate needed for fostering the development of small calc industries, 

. "cottage industries, handlooms, handicrafts-has been created in Karnataka State. 4 
Many. ambitious new schemes have been drawn up for the year 1984-85 to 
promote development of small and cottage Industries. These schemes provide 

- financial ponen. and technical know-how. to the entrepreneurs. ; 


: The Schemes : are: l 
d Constitution of 1510 Jidik sheds B December 1985. at a cost 


of Rs.°36 crores as against the ‘construction of about 2, we sheds ata ` 
cost of Rs. 20; crores during me last 20 years. 


ub Establis kmen of. functional - industrial, estates for pharmaceuticals, i 
` — leather, hand tools etc. E P 


3. Creation of a maiie Corporation for-small scale industries. 
Y 4. Establishment ofa Handloom, Technology-Institute. ^ ' 
S 5. Establishment of State Coir Development-Corporation. m i 


"26. Establishment ofa Leather Technology Institute. 


7. The Contributory Thrift Fund Scheme applicable to all Weaver members x 
‘ - of the primary cooperative societiés : would be extended to Karnataka 
Handloom PE USDUEDE oe: 


8. Development of industrial, areas exchisively for non-resident Indians. 


‘Karnataka Information 
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specialist. o0] has voiced his views. In this. way it “has 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to gather 
the facts and ideas-of this age and to help thinking people 
arrive .at. a certain degree of cohesion and clarity in 
problems of economics, of politics, ‘of culture. 


journal which séeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
dde of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
-oblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
pinions expressed ‘have ranged from janata to congress, from 
sryodayaato communist to independent. And the non-political facing the 
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DERAL REMEDY 


a symposium on 
the constitutional provision 


for an inter-state council 


symposium participants 


- THE PROBLEM 


A short statement 
of the issues involved 


À BACKGROUNDER 
Jaswant Singh, Member of Parliament, 


. Bharatiya Janata Party -. 


THE RELEVANT QUESTION 
Nirmal Mukarji, Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
former Cabinet Secretary: 


A FUTURISTIC EXPLORATION 
V.R. Krishna Iyer, former Judge of the 
Supreme Court i 


URGENT NEED 
R.S. Narula, retired Chief Justice of the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court 


IMPORTANT PRECONDITIONS 
Ashok Mitra, Finance Minister, 


` West Bengal government 


THE DANGERS 
Govind Narain, Member of the Indian Civil 
Service, former Governor 


THE HUMAN APPROACH 
Dharma Vira, Member of the Indian 
Civil Service, former Governor 


COMMUNICATION 
Received from S.V. Anbazhagan, Bangalore 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A.K. Joshi : 
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The problem 


AS polarisations increase all over the sub-continent, attention is beginning to 
focus on whether it is possible to institutionalise the consensus which underpins 
our federal polity. It has been suggested at several seminars that the Inter- 
State Council,as envisaged in Article 263 of the Constitution, needs to be 
brought into being as the first step in restoring a necessary balance to our 
functioning in a period of multi-party growth. 


The Article 263 of the Constitution reads as follows: 


263. Provisions with respect to an Inter-State Council. Ifat any time it 
appears to the President that the public interests would be served by the estab- 
lishment of a Council charged with the duty of— 


(a) inquiring into and advising upon disputes which may have arisen 
between States; 


(b) investigating and discussing subjects in which some or allof the 
States, or the Union and one or more of the States, have a common 
interest; or . 


(c) making recommendations upon any such subject and, in particular, 
recommendations for the better coordination of policy and action 
with respect to that subject, 


it shall be lawful for the President by order to establish such a Council, and 
to define the nature of the duties to be performed by it and its organisation and 
procedure.’ 


Despite- toppling tactics, multi-party rule is likely to stay with us. How- 
ever, opposition parties are increasingly resentful of the manner in which . 
decisions are imposed.on them by a Centre that behaves as if it were the sole 
repository of power over the sub-continent. Apart from demanding careful 
agreements on political and economic policies, there is a growing need fora 
fuller involvement of all parties in matters concerning foreign policy and 


security. In addition, appointments in critical areas can no longer be treated as 
largesse to be distributed among trusted supporters of a ruling party or coalition 
at the Centre, be it Congi, United Front or National Democratic Alliance. We 


need to grow up if a democratic order is to survive in our complex condi- 
tions. 


The reluctance to constitute an Inter-State Council was based on the fear 
that the President would become a competing focus of power. If the Rashtrapati 
is only the impartial Convenor of the Council, this suspicion cannot be sus- 
tained. Nor does the existence of the Council constitute a possibly dangerous 
experimentation. We could re-design the role of a number of national consul- 
tative bodies once the Inter-State Council was constituted. The National 
Development Council, for example, could involve economic ministers in place 
of the prime minister and chief ministers. May be, a more intelligent system 
of constituting the National Planning Commission could also be worked out. 
The National Integration Council could embrace political personalities. In 
this manner, the infrastructure of federal functioning would become more 
pertinent. 


In the discussions that have so far focussed on a critical role for the Inter-State 
Council, the stress has been on the need to constitute a separate secretariat for 
its functioning. Normally, secretariats of such description attempt to assume 
powers of review. This should be guarded against. A secretariat of the Inter- 
State Council would be a secretariat in the true sense of the term — a facility 
for efficient and speedy functioning. Decisions flowing from the Inter-State 
Council would represent a consensus and be mandatory. We have to learn to 
function within these dimensions if we wish to remain relevant in the developing 
plurality of Indian politics. 


This issue of SEMINAR has, in the first instance, sought the opinion of those 
concerned with the ramifications of constitutional provisions. This is not to 
suggest our subservience to legal hair-splitting. Far from it. But there are conti- 
nuities in constitutionality which have to be preserved in the interests of demo- 
-cratic growth. 
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A backgrounder 


JASWANT SINGH 


ARTICLE 263, which in the Consti- 
tution now stands under the head- 
ing, ‘Coordination between States’ 
and has provisions for the setting 
up of an Inter-State Council, was at 
the time of consideration of the 
Draft Constitution, numbered as 
Article 246. An enquiry into the 
origins of this provision must take 
us back to the days of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 


Between 10th August, 1949 and 
13th October, 1949, on three separate 
Occasions, various Articles concern- 
ing the relationship between Consti- 
tuent Units and the Union were 
taken up for consideration. Amongst 
the subjects considered were obliga- 
tions of States and the Union, con- 
trol of the Union over States in 
certain cases, disputes relating to 
waters and provision for the Inter- 
State Council. Reproduced below is 
a verbatim record of the discussions 
that then took place on Article 263, 
(in the Draft Constitution 246). 


Article 246 


(Amendments Nos. 2828, 2829 
and 2830 were not moved.) 


Mr. President: The question is: . 


*That article 246 stand part of the 
Constitution." 


The motion was adopted 


Article 246 was added to the 
Constitution. 


Mr. President: Now we come to 
another part. Shall we take it up? 


Shri Mahavir Tyagi: We have 
gone at a fast pace — much faster 
than we expected. I do not think 
people have studied the provisions 
— I at least have not prepared my- 
self for this. 


Mr. President: Then let us go 
back and repeat some of the past 
lessons! 


In our search for the origins we, 
therefore, have to do what the 
President had then suggested, ‘Go 
back’. It is to be recognised here 
that the Constituent Assembly was 
grappling with an unknown factor. 
The Union of India, as we know it 
presently; had not come into being. 
The concept of Centre-State rela- 
tions was embryonic and the vision 
of our ‘founding fathers’ could not, 
despite their great ability, enable 
them to conceptualise what shape 
emergent India might take four 


decades later. In the present Statute 
"Book, Article 262 concerns itself 


with disputes relating to water. In 
the Draft Constitution it was diffe- 


db 


ime 


rently numbered. Here is how dis- 
cussion on that subject took place. . 


New Article 242-A 


Mr. President: Dr. Ambedkar, 
you may move amendment No. 
372A regarding the heading. 

Shri T.T. Krishnamachari: lf No. 
373 is passed, then the deletion of 
the heading is consequential. i 

The Honourable Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar: Sir, I move amendment 
No. 373: 

‘That after article 242, the follow- 
ing new article be inserted: 

242A. (1) Parliament may by law 
provide for the adjudication of any 


Adjudication of 
disputes relat- 
ing to waters 
of interstate 
rivers or river 
valleys. 


complaint with res- 
pect to the use, 
distribution or con- 
trol of the waters 
of, or in, any inter- 
State river or river 
valley. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this Constitution, Parlia- 
ment may, by law, provide that 
neither the Supreme Court nor any 
other court shall exercise jurisdiction 
in respect of any such dispute or 
complaint as is referred to in clause 
(1) of this article.’ 


Sir, originally this article provid- 
ed for Presidential action. It was 
thought that these disputes regard- 
ing water and so on may be very 
rare, and consequently they may be 
disposed of by some kind of special 
machinery that might be appointed. 
But in view of the fact that we are 
now creating various corporations 
and these corporations will be 
endowed with power of taking 
possession of property and other 
things, very many disputes may arise 
and consequently it would be neces- 
sary to appoint one permanent body 
to deal with these questions. Con- 
sequently it has been felt that the 
original draft or proposal was too 
hide-bound or too stereotyped to 
allow any elastic action that may 
be necessary to be taken for meeting 
with these problems. Consequently 
Tam now proposing this new arti- 
cle which leaves it to Parliament to 
make laws for the settlement of 
these disputes. 


Shri R.K. Sidhva: Article 242 is 
proposed to be deleted, and so how 


does this new article 2424 come up 
after article 242? 


The Honourable Dr. B.R. Ambed- 
kar: This one only. indicates the 
position. : 


Mr. President: We have passed 
article 242. Now does any one want 
to speak on this new article? There 
is now amendment to it. 


Shri Brajeshwar Prasad: Mr. 
President, Sir, I support clause (1) of 
this article, but I feel that there is no 
necessity for vesting power into the 
hands of Parliament to make laws 
for resolving disputes in connection 
with inter-State river and river 
valleys. That matter I feel, should 
have been left in the hands of the 
President alone. 3 


Mr. President: Now, I put the 
new article 242A to vote. 
The question is: 


‘That article 242A stand part of 
the Constitution.’ 


The motion was adopted. 


New article 242A was added to 
the Constitution. 


I must admit that when my 
research into the origins for a pro- 
vision for an Inter-State Council 
brought me face to face with this 
debate I was sorely disappointed. 
It is evident that at the time of the 
framing of our constitution, no real 
debate on the subject had taken 
place within the chambers of the 
Assembly. For that one has to delve 
deeper. When entrusted with the 
task of adopting a constitution for 
ourselves, those charged with this 
high responsibility, mindful of the 
limitations of what could be done 
within. the Assembly, instituted 
various committees. It is in the 
reports of those committees thàt one 
gets some indication of what were 
the overriding concerns of the day. 


India was then attempting to find 
order out of the disorder after the 
vivisection of our land. The consti- 
tuent units of emerging India were 
the former British provinces. In 
their case we were faced with two 
problems; the ensuring of an admi- 
nistrative continuance, which was 
relatively easier because we had 


inherited an efficient, functional and 
largely intact civil service. The 
other, which was already raising its 
head, was linguistic reorganisation. 
Large parts of the country were 
then still princely States. Their 
future, their integration with the 
Union, and the relationship that had 
to be establised, not just between 
‘Centre and State’ as we now recog- 
nise it, but also between themselves, 
and between the former provinces 
and princely States, had also to be 
evolved. 


F or the States, a committee was 
formed which went about its task 
under the leadership of the late 
Vallabbbhai Patel. For establishing 
some kind of principles that would 
in future govern the relationship 
between the Union and the Consti- 
tuent units, a Union Powers Com- 
mittee was established. This was 
before Independence had formally 
teen granted. The Chairman of the 
Union Powers Committee was the 
late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Amongst its members were Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Dr. B. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Jairamdas Daulatram, Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Sir 
Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, K.M. 
Munshi, Sir V.T. Krishnamachari, 
and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
All hallowed names in modern 
Indian history. 


On April 28, 1947, the Hon’ble Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, on 
behalf of the Committee, presented 
its first report to the Constituent 
Assembly. Their second report was 
presented on July 5, 1947. This Com- 
mittee had incorporated, in its 
second report, decisions reached by 
the Union Constitution and Powers 
Committee, with which they had 
held joint meetings. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that 'the 
soundest framework of our Constitu- 
tion was a Federation with a strong 
Centre. The report was presented 
for consideration of the Assembly 
on August 20, 1947. It was, however, 
not discussed in full and the Assemb- 
ly considered only the first 37 items 
of the Federal List. ‘Further conside- 
ration of the report was held over 
and, in fact, was never taken up 
again. (‘The Framing of India's 
Constitution" — B. Shiva Rao — 
Select Documents, Volume II). 
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Here is what the report under 
Jawaharlal Nehru's signatures, in 
part, said. 


*2. Momentous changes have since 
occurred. Some parts of the country 
are seceding to form a separate State, 
and the plan put forward in the 
statement of the 16th May on the 
basis of which the committee was 
working, is, in many essentials, no 
longer operative. In particular, we 
are not now bound by the limitat- 
tions on the scope of Union powers. 
The first point accordingly that we 
considered was whether, in the 
changed’ circumstances, the scope of 
these powers should not be widened. 
We had no difficulty in coming to a 
conclusion on this point. The severe 
limitation on the scope of central 
authority in the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan was a compromise accepted by 
the Assembly much, we think, 
against its judgement of the admi- 
nistrative needs of the country, in 
order to accommodate the Muslim 
League. Now that partition is a set- 
tled fact, we are unanimously of the 
view that it would be injurious to 
the interests of the country to pro- 
vide for a weak central authority 
which would be incapable of ensur- 
ing peace, or coordinating vital 
matters of common concern and of 
speaking effectively for the whole 
country in the international sphere. 


‘At the same time, we are quite 
clear in our minds that there are 
many matters in which authority 
must lie solely with the units and 
that to frame a constitution on the 
basis of a unitary State would be a 
retrograde step, both politically and 
administratively. We have accord- 
ingly come to the conclusion — a 
conclusion which was also reached 
by the Union Constitution Commit- 
tee — that the soundest framework 
for our Constitution is a Federation, 
with a strong Centre. In the matter 
of distributing powers between the 
Centre and the units, we think that 


the most satisfactory arrangement is - 


to draw up three exhaustive lists on 
the lines followed in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, viz., the 
Federal, the Provincial and the Con- 
current. We have prepared three 
such lists accordingly and these are 
shown in the Appendix. 


‘We think that residuary powers 
should remain with the Centre. In 


view however of the exhaustive 
nature of the three lists drawn up by 
us, the residuary subjects could only 
relate to matters which, while they 
may claim recognition in the future, 
are not at present identifiable and 
cannot therefore be included now in 
the lists. 


- 3. It is necessary to indicate the 
position of Indian States in the 
Scheme proposed by us. The States 
which have joined the Constituent 
Assembly have done so on the basis 
of the 16th May statement. Some of 
them have expressed themselves as 
willing to cede wider powers to the 
Centre than contemplated in that 
statement. But we consider it neces- 
sary to point out that the applica- 
tion to States in general of the 
Federal List of subjects, in so far as 
it goes beyond the 16th May state- 
ment, should be with their consent. 
It follows from this that in their case 
residuary powers would vest with 
them unless they consent to their 
vesting in the Centre. 


‘4. To enable States and, if they 
so think fit, Provinces also, to cede 
wider powers to the Centre, we 
recommend that the Constitution 
should empower the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise authority within 
the Federation on matters referred 
to them by one or more units, it 
being understood that the Jaw would 
extend only to the units by which 
the matter is referred or which after- 
wards adopt the law. This follows 
the Australian model as set out in 
section 51(xxxvii) of the Australian 
Constitution Act.’ 


E... though work was done 
largely by committees and what is 
available are only dry minutes of 
them, very thought provoking and 
revealing notes, minutes of dissent 


etc., were submitted by various. 


members. Some of them now make 


for most educative and revealing. 


study. In May 1947, K.M. Panikkar 
submitted a note on some general 


principles of the Constitution. This. 


was circulated to the Union Consti- 
tution Committee on June 4, 1947. 
This note is instructive for the light 
that it throws on how the question 
of demarcation of Union and pro- 
vincial powers was attempted to be 
established, how federalism was 


Units. 


being visualised and what were the 
principle concerns of the day. - 


T. quote, ‘It is generally held that 


in any constitution devised for India, ' 


there should be a clear demarcation 
between the powers of the Union 
and the powers of the constituent 
This has almost become a 
doctrine of constitutional orthodoxy. 
From Hamilton’s ‘Federalist’ to 
Dicey's ‘Law of the Constitution’ 
theorists have held steadfastly to 
this view. But it has to be remem- 
bered that this doctrine of division 
of powers is one that prevailed in a 
time of peace and tranquility; that 
in periods of national stresses it 
invariably broke down, or was sub- 
jected to so much strain as to create 
perpetual constitutional crises. 


‘In the United States of America 
the breakdown of the federal princi- 
ple though it had been going on 
slowly for a century — became so 
marked that the late President 
Wilson declared that the United 
States from a plural verb had chang- 
ed to a singular one... In a recent 
book entitled “The Fiscal Impact of 
Federalism in the United States," 
Professor Maxwell shows also how 
the ramifications of fiscal control 
have to a very great extent. nullified 
the constitutional division of powers 
in the United States. 


. ‘Nor has the position been much 
better in Canada, where though as a 
result of the special predominance 
of Quebec and Ontario the Federa- 
tion has some special characteristics. 
But the development of the last 20 
years, especially in the matter of 
federal subsidies, has been such that 
Premier Drew of Ontario has recent- 
ly declared that the provincial gov- 
ernments have been reduced to the 
status of “Pensioners of Ottawa" 
bereft of any real control over their 
financial fortunes.’ 


. Having said all this, suggesting as 
it were that there is need for strong 
autonomy of the constituent units, 
Panikkar then goes on to advocate 
a totally different view point. ‘The 
demarcation of Union and provin- 
cial powers which federalism invol- 
ves, is to my mind a dead issue, and 
the idea which has gained prevalence 


"that the Indian Constitution must 


be of the federal type is definitely 


dangerous to the strength, prosperity. 


cme eed 


and welfare of India. Federation is 
a fair-weather constitution and in 
the circumstances of India it is likely 
to bea dangerous experiment leav- 
ing the national government with 
but limited powers, weak and con- 
sequently iacapable of dealing with 
national problems. 


*The American example is totally 
inapplicable to our circumstances as 
the United States of America had a 
hundred years of peaceful develop- 
ment to enable it to build up a 
strong Centre...I would, therefore, 
very strongly urge, that the basic 
principle of the Constitution should 
be a unitary one, with large devolu- 
tion of powers to the. Provinces, and 
with suitable provisions for the 
States and other units so desiring to 
accede in a limited manner to the 
Centre.’ 


H, traces the historical origins of 
the then prevalent concepts and goes 
on to say that the administrative 
and political tradition of India was 
different. ‘The Regulating Act estab- 
lished a unitary government and the 
great provincial administrations 
were no more than local govern- 
ments, as they were formally desig- 
nated. The 1935 Act brought in 
the idea of Federation, primarily 
because such a conception reduced 
the possibility of a Hindu majority 
Centre dominating the Muslim majo- 
rity provinces and also in a measure 
to enable the States to accede to 
a Union. The experience of the last 
ten years, especially in relation to 
famine and food administration, 
has shown the weakness of this 
system. At least for the Hindustan 
area what we have to do is to go 
back to the idea of the Regulating 
Act, i.e., the supremacy of the Centre 
over the provinces, while normally 
keeping with the provinces the same 
powers as are given to them in the 
Act of 1935. 


*6. Further, let it be remembered 
that never has Federation as a con- 
stitutional device been supported or 
accepted, except where the indepen- 
dence of the units made any other 
system impracticable. There has 
never been a case of a unitary system 
breaking up and then joining as 
units in a Federation. In the 1935 
Act so far as British India was con- 
cerned the limitation of Central 


authority was considered unavoid- 


able in order to give the guarantee 
of freedom to the Muslim majority 
provinces. Since that question no 
longer has to be considered, the 
raison d'etre: of breaking up the 
central structure of British India 
vanishes and the never-too-desirable 
system of government based on 
checks, prohibitions and limitations, 
all trying to stunt the growth ofa 
united nationhood, need no longer 
be considered. Federation for British 
India is no longer a necessity and 
should definitely be eschewed.’ 


In yet another note, dated June 3, 
1947, Panikkar advanced powerful 
arguments against a Federal Consti- 


tution. In this particular note he. 


examines the effects of modern 
defence problems on the projected 


'constitutional structure of India. He 


Starts by advocating that ‘All federal 
constitutions have been found unsui- 
table in times of war.’ He then 
builds up an impressive historical 
precedent for this assertion and 
specifically conveys his opinion that 
‘a proper federation cannot under- 
take the defence of a country.’ 


E ven though Panikkar's assertions 
then are not entirely relevant to.our 


` central enquiry about Article 263, 


I cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting extensively from them for 
the sheer brilliancy of his exposition 
and for the great far-sightendness 
he then brought to bear on funda- 
mental questions like what consti- 
tutes defence, national security and 
the nexus of these concerns, with 
division of responsibilities between 
Union and ‘units’, (I am choosing 
the word ‘units’ so as to keep the 


. distinction between provinces and 


States alive). 


To quote him; ‘What is the prob- 
lem of defence today? As a recent 
authority on military matters has 
stated: War has now ''passed defini- 
tely into the industrial phase of 
economic history: the industry, of 
war combines two techniques: the 
technique of peace which supplies 
its resources" and the technique of 
actual warfare. If India has to face 
the issue of defence squarely, that 
is both in its peace organization, 
involving industrial planning, crea- 
tion of national technical efficiency 
on a large all-India scale, higher 


research in sciences and, what is 
more, an integrated defence force, 
then a unitary Central Government 
for British India is unavoidable. 


‘The distinction between peace- 
time and war-time would not seem 
to be applicable in the period where 
the problems of security have under- 
Bone a revolutionary change with. 
the introduction of atomic energy 
and self-propelled weapons. Jn fact 
we have to shed all our previous 
ideas of safety and security and of 
the powers to be entrusted to the 
authority which has to: undertake 
our defence. The structure of the 
constitution has to be thought out 
in this context. Any idea that such 
extra powers as are required for the 
Centre need only be taken over after 
war is declared is fatuous in the 
circumstances of today. 


‘In fact a federal Centre for the 
major provinces postulates the pro- 
tection of a major power, which will 
hold its iron ring around us, to 
enable India to develop peacefully. 
This was the conception of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and 
all the negotiations that preceded it. 
It was to be a protected India enjoy- 
ing self-government, where the 
defence power was to remain mainly 
with Britain. It was a possible atti- 
tude before the last war; but today, 
it has become impossible in terms 
of Britain’s strength. Clearly, there- 
fore, the Constitution we frame for 
India should enable the Central 
Government to deal with defence in 
its widest aspects both in times of 
peace and in times of war. 


‘What is defence in its widest as- 
pects? It is not merely the training 
and equipment of an army which 
will guard the frontiers, garrison the 
country and go into action when 
war is declared. It is Barres, who 
declared when Revolutionary France 
was under attack that every citizen 
young, old, women and children had 
to function in relation to national 


defence, and the years that have: 


elapsed since this doctrine was 
accepted by France has only made 
offence and defence more and more 
“total”. So, with a total defence to 
face, and with but a weak and in- 
secure national integration with 
which to face it, we shall be courting 
disaster, if we now create a Centre 
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limited by legalism and cfamped by 
the indefensible rights of Provincial 
units.’ n 


i hile laying down the founda- 
tions of a constitution, so icono- 


- clastic was the attitude, that if these 


notes; minutes of dissent, etc., are 
read in isolation they would suggest 
grave contradictions in thinking. 
Yet, that was not so. The masons 
then entrusted with the task were 
moved by very real concerns and 
raised issues of such fundamental 
nature that till today they are rele- 
vant in India's search for integration 
and nationhood. Panikkar was 
aggrieved that it was only after the 
report on fundamental rights had 
been drafted by the Sub-Committee 
that he was able to comment on it. 
He submitted a Minute of Dissent. 
Even though his minute related to 
dissent on the question of funda- 
mental rights, in the process of argu- 
ing his case he put across various 
points having a direct bearing on 
the whole question of Union powers 
and those of the constituent units. 


It was his view that we seemed to 
have ‘proceeded on the basis of what 
I call the doctrine of “‘the worst 
precedents”, sedulously searched the 
constitutions of countries and taken 
from them points whose main claim 
is their novelty ... Again it seems to 
have been forgotten that we are not 
writing on a clean slate in India. 
The doctrine of revolutionary vali- 
dity, which postulates that the whole 
sphere of constitutional activity is 
open to reconsideration according 
to the opinions of a few “Fathers of 
the Constitution", is not applicable 
to India where over at least one- 
third of the area — in the territories 
of Indian States — the constitution 
cannot be imposed ... In the circum- 
stances the attempt to invest the 
Union with the right of giving effect 
to this large body of rights, (Funda- 
mental Rights), is to puta veto on 
the States joining the constitution. 


. I would earnestly urge that the justi- 


ciable rights should be divided into 
two classes, one which is guaranteed 
at the Union and the other guaranteed 
at the units level: those at the Union 
level should be few and really funda- 
mental ... Otherwise I foresee the 
gravest danger to the constitution it- 
self, for so all embracing and autho- 


ritarian a Cenire may not be accepied 
by the State units however desirous 
they may be to come into a Union, 


The view of the States was only 
one part of the worry. A Linguistic 
Provinces Commission had been 
established on June 17, 1948. With 
admirable despatch, worthy of emu- 
lation, it presented its report to the 
Assembly on 10 December, 1948. 
This document needs to be studied 
by all of us all over again. Of course, 
it cannot be reproduced in full. No 
enquiry, however, into Article 263 
would be complete if significant 
passages from it were not quoted 
extensively. Separately, as a foot 
note, is provided a list of the mem- 
bership of this Commission. 


Å vocatie a strong Centre, the 
Commission in its summary and 
conclusions, at one point asserts: 
‘133. In order to secure this stability 
and integration, India should have 
a strong Centre and a national 
language. Indian nationalism is 
deeply wedded to its regional langu- 
ages: Indian patriotism is aggres- 
sively attached to its provincial 
frontiers. If India is to survive, 
Indian nationalism and patriotism 
will have to sacrifice some of its 
cherished sentiments in the larger in- 
terests of the, country. India has 
chosen for herself the destiny of a 
Federal Republic. In the Constitu- 
tion, which is now being forged for 
her, framework may be set up, which 
would enable her to find her'destiny. 
Provide, if you will, for autonomous 
provinces and for adult franchise; 
but also recognise that there will be 
a period of transition, a period of 
trial and error, during which the 
Centre must possess large, over-rid- 
ing powers of control and direction 
— power which may be kept in 
reserve and may be sparingly used 
and finally abandored, but which 
must be available for effective use if 
and when occasion arises. 


*134. Till nationalism has acquir- 
ed sufficient strength to permit the 
formation of autonomous provinces, 
the true nature and function ofa 
province under our Constitution 
should be that of an administrative 
unit functioning under delegated 
authority from the Centre and sub- 
ject- to the Centre’s over-riding 


Powers in regard to its territory, its 


existence, and its functions. These 
powers are required to form new 
provinces and to mitigate the rigour 
of government by linguistic majo- 
rities, to prevent a breakdown of the 
administration on account of dis- 
putes amongst linguistic groups, to 
check fissiparous tendencies and 
strengthen national feeling, and 
above all to build up an Indian 
nation. 


T. key words, to my mind, are 
‘powers which may be kept in re- 
serve and may be sparingly used 
and finally abandoned.’ When we 
set out on this journey there really 
was no ‘India’. It was then in the 
‘crucible of historical formation. We 
were grappling with issues which, 
with the benefit of hind-sight, it now 
appears if tackled differently, we 
would not be faced with the prob- 
lems that we are facing today. A 
re-reading of para 143 and 144 of 
this commission's report conveys 
an impression as if we have not 
moved at all. But then perhaps it is 
not just an impression, that is the 
reality. 


Mark what they had to say about 
problems facing the country in 
1948: ‘143. This inquiry in some 
ways has been an eye-opener to us. 
The work of sixty years of the 
Indian National Congress was stand- 
ing before us face to face with cen- 
türies-old India of narrow loyalties, 
petty jealousies, and ignorant pre- 
judices engaged in a mortal conflict, 
and we were simply horrified to see 
how thin was the ice upon which we 
were skating. Some of the ablest 
men in the country came before us 
and confidently and emphatically 
stated that language, in this country, 
stood for and represented, the cul- 
ture, tradition, race, history, indivi- 
duality and; finally, a sub-nation; 
that the government of a linguistic 
group could not be safely left in the 
hands of a multi-lingual group; and 
that each linguistic group must have 
a territory of its own and that its 
territory was inviolate and could not 
be shared by any other linguistic 
group. And it is fair to state that 
these were not individual views but 
the views of a great mdny of our 
countrymen. The bitter dispute which 
rages between Tamils and Telugus in 


regard to the city of Madras and, 
in a greater degree, between the 
Mahrathas and Gujaratis about the 
city of Bombay, reveals a mentality 
which to our mind will be the death- 
knell of Indian nationalism. 


*144. The basic facts of the Indian 
situation are well-known and well- 
settled, and are not in dispute on 
either side. India can only live by 
the strength of its nationalism; Indian 
nationalism must find its expression 
in democracy and not in a kind of 
fascism; that democracy in this coun- 
try can only function through a Fede- 
ration as an absolute unitary govern- 
ment for such a vast country is neither 
desirable nor practicable; and a Fede- 
ration requires contented and happy 
units and some measure of autonomy 
for these unirs.' 


T. Commission had come out 
strongly against linguistic provinces. 
It continuously advocated that in 
any ‘rational and scientific planning’ 
that may take place in regard to the 
provinces of India in future, adminis- 
trative conveniences, history, geog- 
raphy, economy, culture will have to 
be given due weight; that ‘homo- 
geneity of language cannot alone be 
either the decisive or an important 
factor’. It argued powerfully against 
the creation of linguistic provinces 
because, in its view, that would be a 
retrograde step. 


This is what they had to say: 
“127. It may, therefore, be safely 
assumed that linguistic groups as 
sub-nations do not exist anywhere at 
present. But if the intention were to 
bring sub-nations into existence, 
there could not be a better way of 
doing it than by putting together 
these differing elements in a linguis- 
tic province. An autonomous lin- 
guistic province, in other words, 
means an autonomous linguistic 
State and an autonomous lingu- 
istic State means, in the words 
of one of its exponents, that its 
territories are inviolate. And if in 
a linguistic province the majo- 
rity language group comes to regard 
the territory of the entire province 
as exclusively its own, the time can- 
not be far distant when it will come 
to regard the minority living in that 
province and people living outside 
itas not their own. And once that 


stage is reached, it will only be a 
question of time for that sub-nation 
to consider itself a full nation.’ 
Prophetic words. 


L is in this light that we have now 
to revert to the discussions in the 
Constituent Assembly on Article 
263. There was a natural tendency to 
assert ‘a strong Centre’; the division 
of the country and tke imperial ad- 
ministration inherited from the Bri- 
tish propelled us in that direction. 
Despite contrary views, a Federal 
Constitution was adopted; princely 
States progressively got integrated; 
provinces were reorganised on a 
linguistic basis and the present day 
States of the Indian Union slowly 
came into being. Why then was 
Article 263, as presently worded, in- 
corporated in our Constitution? The 
article itself says ‘that if at any time 
it appears to the President that the 
public interests would be served by 
the establishment of a Council 
charged with the duty of’ ‘enquir- 
ing into disputes between States’; 
‘investigating and discussing subjects 
of common interest’ or ‘making re- 
commendations’ upon any such sub- 
ject, then it shall be ‘lawful for the 
President to establish? such a 
Council, 


I cannot, with any authority, say 
why this particular provision was in- 
corporated in the Constitution. The 
debate throws no light on it. The 
various committees that went into 
investigating all aspects of our 
constitution-making were so pre- 
occupied with the twin prob- 
lems of princely States and linguis- 
tic reorganisation that they 
really did not have either the need- 
ed sense of urgency or indeed of 
due relevance to attempt to visu- 
alise difficulties that might arise in 
the future. I can only conjecture 
that, guided by some kind of an un- 
specified fear about the future, for 
the coming generations of Indians 
they provided an enabling provision. 
They recognised that the metal that 
was then being shaped into the 
Union of India, would require the 
availability of some provision where- 
by difficulties which they could not 
visualise might be met. That is how 
Article 263 came to be incorporated 
in our Constitution. Even the un- 
articulated fears of our ‘founding 
fathers' were far-sighted. 
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The relevant question 
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NIRMAL MUKARJI 


I BELIEVE that the setting up of 
an Inter-State Council under article 
263 needs to be viewed in the con- 
text of the federal question as a 
whole. 


So long as the same party ruled at 
the Centre and in all or most of 
the States, federal disagreements, 
whether Union-State or inter-State, 
were generally kept within forums 
internal to the Congress. During this 
period, which obtained for two 
decades, the federal system visualised 
by the Constitution remained more 
or less in abeyance, though outward 
forms were observed. The Congress 
System which actually held sway 
tended to be unitary and centralised. 
In the result, the Union and the 
States functioned in a manner not 
very dissimilar to the Viceroy and 
British provinces. 


While this ensured much-needed 
political stability in the settling in 
Stage of free India, virtually no 
thought was given to how things 
would be managed after this stage 
was over. Congress dominance 
cramped the development of other 
political parties. It also inhibited the 
natural evolution of federal ways of 
governance. Congress came to be 
seen as the natural ruling party at 
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all levels. And in this situation 
Congress leaders developed an aver- 
sion to live with any kind of non- 
Congressism, whether it was non- 
Congress governments in States or 
sub-national movements. Kerala 
1959 and the military rather than 
political handling of the Naga move- 
ment come to mind as early exam- 
ples of the antipathy to anything 
non-Congress. 


When Congress was dislodged in 
eight major States in 1967 it seemed 
that the way had been opened for 
the country to begin graduating out 
of the Congress system. But many of 
the SVD and other governments 
were vulnerable in one way or 
another and Congress delighted in 
their. destabilisation rather than see- 
ing in the situation an opportunity 
to seek a federal modus vivendi. The 
re-establishment of the Congress 
monopoly of power in the early 
1970s in any case closed this parti- 
cular chapter. 


Then came 1977 when Congress 
was dislodgéd even from the Centre, 
as also from most of the States. All 
of a sudden the Congress system, 
which had for so long been the de 
facto mainstay of governance, was 
no longer there. But the opportunity 
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of replacing it by an effective federal 
system was missed. The Janata's 
style of dealing with the States was 
as similar to that of the Congress as 


the latter's had been to the colonial. : 


The Congress restoration of 1980 
seemed to put the federal clock back 
to midnight. But the reverses of the 
party in Andhra Pradesh and Karna- 
taka (January, 1983) and J & K 
(June, 1983) reopened the federal 
question. That is where we are 
today. 


L. us look at the federal question 
for a moment. As of now the Union 


have 15 of the 22 States. Six States 
have non-Congress governments, and 


a seventh (Kerala) has a coalition in. 


which Congress leads though itself 
a small constituent. Population-wise 
about a third of the country is 
governed at State level by 'opposi- 
tion' parties. 


This could well be the pattern for 
the future also. In other words, 
whichever party or coalition manages 
to form a government at the Centre 
should ordinarily be in a position to 
form State governments in more 
than half of the country. How much 
more will be an open question. One 
might hazard the guess that a single 
party successful at the Centre might 
not by itself be able to go very 
much beyond half. A coalition at 
the Centre might have wider appeal 
in the States, but even that may not 
be able to stretch its writ beyond, 
say, two-thirds. Thus, in normal 
times one may expect a third or 
more of the country to be in the 
opposition camp. 


Some States may come to be near- 
permanent members of the opposi- 
tion camp. This is on account of 
the irreversibility factor. For exam- 
ple, West Bengal may remain on the 
opposition side indefinitely, for the 
CP(M)’s hold there seems almost 
irreversible and at the same time 
that party is hardly likely to come 
to power, or even share in power, at 
the Union level in the foreseeable 
future. Similarly, Tamil Nadu seems 
irreversibly in the grip of regional 
parties. This has already resulted 
in the dominant parties of this State 
being permanent occupants of oppo- 
sition benches in the Lok Sabha 


since 1967, and this situation may 
continue to obtain in the future. 


The foregoing suggests that, at 
any given time, substantial portions 
of the country will be under ‘oppo- 
sition’ rule and some States near- 


permanently so. How will Indian 


federalism respond to such an un- 
folding scenario? That is the essence 
of the federal question. 


T are two great ideas under- 
lying the Indian polity: democracy 
and federalism. Democracy has 
taken root and grown. Federalism 


- has still to do so. 
has a Congress government and so : 


For the federal idea to take root 
and flourish, the attitudes of those 
who govern must undergo a basic 
change. The Union government, of 
whichever party or coalition, must 
learn to live with opposition govern- 
ments in the States and vice versa. 
State governments must similarly 


learn to live with local governments 


of different political hues, and so on,, 
down to the village level. It is a 
basic prerequisite of federalism that 
*other' parties must be allowed to 
govern within their legitimate 
domains. 


Learning to live with ‘other’ parties 
in practice means two things. One 
is abiding by the rules of the federal 
game; and the rules that really 
matter are (a) a fair and assured 
devolution of finances, and (b) an 
end to destabilisation, whether by 
misuse of President’s rule or by 
defection or by suspension of muni- 
cipalities or by not holding pan- 
chayat elections or whatever. The 
other is evolving a consensus on 
essential policies and programmes; 
this would have to be a continuing 
exercise for priorities keep changing 
over time. Of course, ‘other’ parties 
will have their respective ideologies 
and they must be allowed scope to 
innovate. 


Can we reasonably expect that 
anyone will bother about observing 
the rules of the federal game or 
about working out a policy con- 
sensus? Maybe not. Parliament 
seems to be uninterested, even the 
Rajya Sabha whose major raison 
d'etre is to see to the interests of the 
States. State legislatures are even 


less interested, if only because 


federalism below State level finds no 
mention in the Constitution and is 
in fact non-existent, local govern- 
ment institutions and laws notwith- 
standing. Maybe, therefore, we have 
to create new federal -institutions 
whose business it will be to keep 
the basics of federal functioning 
under constant review. 


Other federations have faced 
similar problems. West Germany’s 
answer has been to have an upper 
house (Bundestag) which. is com- 
posed of the representatives of the 
State governments. The United 
States has created, by an Act of 
Congress in 1959, an Advisory Com- 
mission on Inter-governmental Rela- 
tions to monitor the operation of 
the American federal system. Even 
in Pakistan there is talk of establish- 
ing the once accepted but never 
created ‘Council of Common 
Interest’? consisting of all Central 
ministers and all provincial chief 
ministers, 


O.. own experience with bodies 
such as the. National Development 
Council and sundry other sectoral 
councils has, been disappointing. 
That with inter-State councils set up 
under article 263 has been even 
more disappointing. The general 
public does not even know that 
such constitutional councils exist. 
Why then should anyone press for 
yet another council under article 
263? Quite frankly, if hitherto pre- 
valent anti-federal attitudes persist 
(and it is important to note that 
they are not the preserve of the 
Congress alone), any new federal 
institution such as an overarching 
Inter-State Council is doomed to 
failure. 


But there is reason to believe that 
the federal idea has begun to take 
hold of people's minds. There is a 
realisation that the Congress system 
(not necessarily the Congress party) 
is on the way out. There is, at the 
same time, acceptance of the fact 
that large parts of the country are 
being, and will be, ruled by different 
parties without endangering India’s 
unity in the slightest. There is wide 
recognition of the need to devolve 
power to panchayati raj institutions 
and municipal bodies. There is, ag 
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a result, a yearning for an alter- 
native to the Congress system which, 
on the one hand, will put an end to 
adverse and often bitter relations 
between the federal centre and the 
component States ànd, on the other, 
give.local government its rightful 
place. 


"In this changing context I believe 
the following new arrangements 
would help to channel these ideas 
and give Indian federalism a chance 
to develop relevantly. 


First, there should be a federal 
council of governments composed of 
the Prime Minister and the chief 
ministers of States. It should sys- 
tematically keep under review the 
functioning of the federal system 


.and make appropriate recommend- 


ations from time to time. Further, 
it should serve as the highest forum 
where a consensus is arrived at on 
vital national policies. There would 
be advantage in using Article 263 
since such an article exists. But 
constitutional status is not as im- 
portant as getting rid of anti-federal 
attitudes. The council should not 
get lost in inter-State disputes, nor 
in making appointments. It should 
have an independent, professionally 
manned small secretariat. I do not 
favour making the council’s deci- 
sions mandatory. Such a provision 
would tend to make the council a 
fifth wheel in an already cumber- 
some machinery of governance. 
Also, and more importantly, it 
would inhibit decision-making by 
the council, much in the same way 
as mandatory punishments for cer- 
us offences result in more acquit- 
tals. 


Second, the federal system should 
be extended to embrace local gov- 
ernment, giving the latter consti- 
tutional status and especially gua- 
ranteeing regular elections. States 
would then be federations of local 
governments. There should be 
counterparts of the federal council 
of governments in each State. Whe- 
ther Bundestag-type upper houses 
would meet the need better could be 
gone into. Such houses would con- 
sist of representatives of the State 
governments and local governments, 
and largely deal with federal rela- 
tions within the States as also the 
promotion of consensus on impor- 
tant policy issues. 
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futuristic exploration 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


‘THIS country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it’ 
— Abraham Lincoln. 


Social scientists and senior states- 
men, practising politicians and intel- 
lectuals with ‘commitment and 
countless common people, whose 
lot, for too long, has been one of 
‘blood, toil, tears and sweat’, are 
deeply distressed to witness our 
country’s constitutional chaos esca- 
lating decade after decade, although 
we are still a functioning anarchy 
of sorts, a Galbraithian phrase 
which unfortunately fits all the three 
instrumentalities of the State. 


A militant awareness of the tragic 
failure of the constitutional machi- 
nery to redeem, in substantial 
measure, its democratic tryst with 
the people has spawned constructive 
discussions at various levels. These 
are designed to mutate the struc- 
ture, modify the system and con- 
scientise the process for better per- 
formance and lesser abuse vis-a-vis 
the value revolution and economic 
transformation envisioned by the 
founding fathers and verbalised in 
the National Charter. The birth of 
the Sarkaria Commission is itself 
proof of this deeper concern for 
making our constitutional order 
respond to the frustrated expecta- 
tions of the disenchanted millions. 


The vista thus unfolded for a 
patriotic, positive, radical reform 
of the Constitution is far too vast, 
and even the current polemics about 
what is ineptly described as Centre- 
State relations is far too large for 
a single article. So I pick up fora 
close-up and fuller exploration only 
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one aspect, viz. Article 263 — à 
seemingly innocuous, fatuous pro- 
vision which, until recently, has 
been asleep or in desuetude but, if 
expanded and rejuvenated, presently 
offers a potential solution for some 
pathological constitutional issues 
too critical to be neglected, in the 
light of contemporary develop- 
ments. Of course, the people factor 
is basic and reforms to be realistic 
must be rooted in dialectics. 


The parent of Article 263 (which 
is given in “The Problem’), is the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 
Sec. 135 of that Act is substantially 
the same. A somewhat similar law 
is found in the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act which 
runs thus: 

‘S. 101. — There shall be an 
Inter-State Commission, with such 
forms of adjudication and adminis- 
as the Parliament deems 
necessary for the execution and 
maintenance; within the common- 
wealth, of the provisions of this 
Constitution relating to trade, com- 


merce, and of all laws made there- 


under’ (italics supplied). 


One seminal observation pertinent 
to what I propose below is that the 
Australian Inter-State Commission 
has powers of adjudication and 
administration, not merely pious 
resolutions at ministers’ meets. 


Neither legal commentaries nor 
judicial decisions nor even legislative 
debates illumine the meaning or 
explain the objective of a council 
beyond what the text lexically indi- 


cates and some reports vaguely pro- . 


pose. Butits purposeful reincarna- 
tion in the Constitution, without 
being sloughed off as colonial excre- 
scence, is proof of the futuristic 
uses of the article if realistically 
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' unitive, cohesive. 


iüoulded within accepted para- 
meters. 


What are those parameters? Is 
this advisory council, judged from 
its functional value and creative 
potential, capable of meeting .the 
critical needs.-of the nation now? 
May be, more powers and duties, 
more meaningful content in com- 
position and functions will better 
fulfil the core purpose of the Article. 
The soul of Article 263 is inter- 
State (including Union-State) con- 
sultation, decision and action 


‘where common interests are involved 


or inter-provincial conflicts and the 
needs of joint action is desiderated, 
National choice 
vis-a-vis the personnel and processes 
of summit power (eg., Chief Jus- 
tices, Chief Election Commissioner, 
Auditor General, U.P.S.C. Mem- 
bers, high-powered national com- 
missions, like the Finance Commis- 
sion and the Planning Commission) 
demand creative expansion and 
structural reform of the provision 
for coordination in action, if sub- 
stantial justification exists for such 
genetic engineering. 


The political maladies and social 
challenges which have unfolded 
during the last three decades, point 
ominous fingers at the emerging 
perils to our Republic. It is awesome 
for our statesmen who are searching 
for constitutional anti-biotics to 
combat the lethal toxicity affecting 


‘the body politic in the exercise of 


public power during our times. A 
constitution is an organic document, 
not a petrified parchment, and must 
rise to adapt and energise itself so 
as to promote progress and pre- 
empt pathogeny. If an amended 
Article 263 can be a remedial pro- 
cess for arresting fissiparous trends 
and other social traumas, why not 


.Strengthen cooperative federalism 


and activise solidarity by a power- 
packed council? 


Å inouet the broad goal, as dis- 
:élosed by the chapter heading of 
‘Article 263 is ‘Coordination between 
States’, the language of the pro- 
vision i$ wide enough to enwomb 


many objectives and can be made 
imperative and more comprehensive. 
The council is a presidential crea- 


tion and so, undoubtedly, has a 
‘flavour of national importance. 


Secondly, the council is to be 
charged with duties, implying that it 
is not decorative or formal but is 
designed to discharge serious res- 
ponsibilities. 


The further imperative is that its 
business is not intra-State but inter- 
State, which latter expression, in. its 


. larger. connotation, covers not only 


disputes among States infer se, nor 
only subjects affecting States as 
such, but embraces also a whole 
range of matters involving the Union 
and the States. Its play covers areas 
where a coordinated policy, pro- 
gramme, project, decision, directive 
or other conclusion and action (in- 
cluding appointments to high offices 
of national significance) which pro- 
ceeds from plural Union-State par- 
ticipation or commands national 
consensus, is the end product. 


d result-oriented provision, in 
its dynamic dimensions, has a ver- 
satile genius beyond what the past 
user testifies. The nature of the 
duties, the organisation and proce- 
dure of the council.and the tasks 
undertaken are within the powers of 
the President. Today, there is a case 
for. operational amplification of 
Article 263,-as will be argued presen- 
tly. True, as the text now runs, the 
council has only an advisory role, 
but a recommendation by a high- 
powered body may, by cofistitution- 
al convention, possess binding value 
just as the Cabinet advice is. By 
*Westminster' heritage literally read, 
does the cabinet’s advice govern the 
Governor or the President? But the 
law, based on convention, makes 
ministerial advice binding. Or,as 
the Australian Constitution shows, 
the language of the Article may be 
suitably amended to impart adjudi- 
catory or other  determinative 
authority. 


While the basic feature of Article 
263 is the infrastructure for collec- 
tive discussion and resolution of 
issues of a trans-State character by 
wider participation beyond tbe 
Union Government, the functional 
rainbow-range, processual -modali- 
ties and even the contributories to 
the collective wisdom may have to 
be shaped by the pressing impera- 
tives, pertinent urgencies and patho- 


.logical problems demanding consti- 


tutional panacea. The suprema lex 


is not unalterable like the law of 
the Medes and Persians but must 
respond to the pressure of social 
change. Article 263 ensouls the finer 
principle of reasoning together and 
resolving friction among States 
inter se and on the national stage. 
Suitable plastic surgery to make the 
council a decisive national instru- 
ment operative in select, sensitive 


` matters is today's desideratum. 


' l hen linguistic States were for- 
med, potential friction and problems 
of common concern were antici- 
pated and Section 15 of the States 
Reorganisation Act, 1956, provided 
for the establishment of zonal coun- 
cils comprising clusters of proxi- 
mate States. The composition was 
restricted to Ministers of the Union 
and the States as laid down in 
Section 16. The zonal councils could 
create committees, and associate 
officers therein, have a secretariat 
and discharge functions of an advi- 
sory nature. Several zonal councils 
could, if common discussions were 
desirable, hold joint sittings. All 
these suggest that the need for com- 
mon consultation and joint action 
is not a novel or rigid idea and, in 
a sense, has creative flexibility and 
constitutional legitimacy in Article 
263. 


The Rajamannar Committee also 
has pleaded for effective arnplifica- 
tion and implementation of Article 
263 to integrate and vitalise Union- 
State relations which would — and 
did — sour in the absence of a col- 
lective body with constitutional 
authority to iron out differences. 
The zonal councils formed under the 
States Reorganisation Act suggest 
the pluralities of purpose of inter- 
State bodies. Other committees of 
ministers of States and the Union 
on specific subjects, though not 
clothed with authority to bind, 
advance the cause of collective action 
where common concerns are at 
stake. We have some,- but unless 
altered by decisional authority, the 
council will remain a beautiful and 
ineffectual angel, bearing in the void 
his luminous wings, in vain. To be 
a no-changer is to bea fanatical 
philistine, in law as in life. 


Now, a radical deviance from 
traditional perspectives on Article 
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263, suggested at the seminar held 
at Bangalore early in August in 1983 
and quoted further down in this 
paper, demands in-depth considera- 
tion. 


- If grave issues of national moment 
so compel, even fundamental muta- 
tions may, by.amendment, be writ 
into Article 263. What are the para- 
mount, pathological problems afflic- 
ting the body politic for which 
remedial procedures may be con- 
structed by suitable adaptation of 
the concept of inter-State-cum- 
Union participation, investigation, 
discussion and decision? Consti- 
tutional justice, institutionally engi- 
neered vis-a-vis certain matters 
where, currently, considerable dis- 
satisfaction among States and 
society prevails — that is the pur- 
pose of the enlargement and restruc- 
turing of Article 263. 


B... proceeding further, let me 
quote from some learned writings 
reflecting the plea for invigoration 
'of Art. 263. The Rajamannar Com- 
mittee has observed: 


*Every Bill of national importance 
or which is likely to affect the inte- 
rests of one or more States should, 
before its introduction in Parliament, 
‘be placed before the Council, and 
its comments and recommendations 
‘thereon should be placed before 
Parliament at the time of introduc- 
tion of the Bill.’ 


‘It should be definitely provided 
that before the Union Government 
takes any decision of national impor- 
tance or any decision which would 
affect one or more States, the Inter- 
State Council should be consulted." 


‘If the Inter-State Council is to be 
really effective, its recommendations 
should be made ordinarily binding on 
both the Centre and the States.’ 


Surely, there is a seminal sugges- 
„tion here deserving of further explo- 
„ration. 


. M.C.Setalvad, in his Tagore Law 

Lectures on Union and State Rela- 
tions, has focussed on Article 263. 
-His weighty observations deserve 
“serious attention and I quote him at 
'some length: 


‘It is inevitable that, in a country 
of the dimensions of a sub-continent 
-like India inhabited by vastly differ- 


ing strata of populations in varying 
stages of development, tensions 
should arise between the general and 
the regional governments. Article 
263 of the Constitution embodies a 
vital scheme intended to bring about 
the smooth running of the parallel 
governments in the sub-continent.. - 


‘It is significant that Mr. Macken- 
zie King, who held the office of the 
Prime Minister of Canada from 1935 
to 1948, had thought it necessary 
that the Canadian Federation should 
have a similar body. He said: 


“This arrangement of conti- 
nuity and permanence is necessary, 
because cooperation between the 
Dominion and the Provinces is too 
vital a matter to be left entirely for 
intermittent conferences and corres- 
pondence between governments. 
Our secretariat arrangement and 
our proposed organisation are based 
upon this desire to have permanence 
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and continuity". 


S ir Ivor Jennings, however, takes 
a negative view of this Article 
characteristic of imperial profes- 
sional pessimism about Indian crea- 
tive capabilities: 

‘Article 263 empowers the Presi- 
dent to establish an inter-State 
Council. One of the books on the 
new Constitution, after setting out 
the investigating and advisory func- 
tions of the Council, adds: *Such a 
Council will also serve to iron out 
all inter-State differences and ani- 
mosities." Optimism is not usually 
part of the stock-in-trade of the 
constitutional lawyer, since he has 
to study not only the laws but also 
the people who make them. It may 
be mere professional pessimism to 
suggest that, since a similar idea has 
never been very successful else- 
where, it is not likely to be very 
successful in India. A conference 
between the Prime Minister and the 
State Premiers sometimes proves 
helpful, and sometimes not. At a 
lower level, conferences between 
ministers and officials engaged in 
cognate aspects of administration 
sometimes provide for valuable col- 
laboration but no formal constitu- 
tional provision is necessary for 
these purposes. For the time being, 


"Article 263 may be regarded. as 


potentially a dead letter. Perhaps 
the-writer himself suffered from what 


he calls “mere professional pessie 


mism" when he made this comment. 


‘In fact, Article 263 has already 
been availed of, and, under its pro- 
visions, a Central Council of Health, 
a Central Council of Local Self- 
Government and four regional coun- 
cils for sales-tax for the northern, 
eastern, western and southern zones 
have been established by the Presi- 
dent for considering matters of com- 
mon interest regarding health, local 
self-government and sales-tax. It is 
true that similar councils have not 
been set up to consider some more 
pressing questions facing both the 
Union and the States. The reason 
for this is perhaps to be found in the 
political alignment of parties which 
made the Congress Party the domi- 
nant party at the Union and State 
level in most States till the general 
elections in 1967. 


*The prevalence of one-party rule 
practically throughout the country 
during these years enabled the party 
machinery to devise various extra- 
constitutional methods of discus- 
sions and consultation with a view 
to ironing out differences of opinion 
between the Union and the States 
and between the States themselves. 
Bodies like the National Develop- 
ment Council, the National Integra- 
tion Council, the Food Minister's 
Conference, the Labour Minister's 
Conference, The Chief Ministers' 
Conference, have thus grown in im- 
portance. 


*However, the change in the politi- 
cal scene which has brought different 
parties to power in the States, — 
many of them different from the 
party in power at the Centre — and 
the division in the Congress party it 
self followed by bold new lines of 
action by the ruling Congress have 
affected the utility of these extra- 
constitutional measures and called 
for a consideration of the question 
whether the machinery of inter-State 
Council provided by the Constitution 
itself should not be made use of very 
largely. Indeed it has been seriously 
questioned whether these extra-con- 
stitutional bodies have been ade- 
quate and satisfactory.’ 


T. Study Team of the Adminis- 
trative Reforms Committee, headed 
by the late M.C, Setalwad has really 
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adopted a more positive and func- 
tional approach to the problem of 
resolving conflicts of an inter-State 
or Union-State character. Indeed, 
the dynamics of Article 263 have 
been insightfully understood by the 
Study Team. A plea for cooperative 
federalism coupled with the need for 
a common direction and decision in 
many spheres is reflected in the 
report. Cooperation and coordina- 
tion do not spontaneously occur or 
fall from heaven like manna. They 
require an adequate, flexible and 
operationally effective apparatus 
deliberately designed for consulta- 
tions and consensual decision bet- 
ween the Centre and the States which 
the people would find credible. The 
role of Article 263 cannot be over- 
rated in this context. 


Unfortunately, the jejune use of 
this provision upto now is surprising 
considering the conflicts and ten- 
sions, potential and actual, which 
have faced the country over the de- 
cades. The National Development 
Council has been cciticised for its in- 
effectiveness by the Study Team. 
The Finance Ministers! conference, 
the Food Ministers’ conference, the 
Labour Ministers’ conference, the 
National Integration Council and 
the Chief Ministers’ conference have 
all proved exercises in futility, hur- 
ried adhocism and institutional 
impotence. 


J fully agree with the Study 
Team’s view that all issues of 
national importance which affect the 
States must come before the Inter- 
State Council. The organisation and 
procedure of the Inter State Council 
must be viewed from an achievement 
oriented angle. It must have a per- 
manent secretariat, continue its re- 
search in diverse fields of coopera- 
tion, federalism and have more 
purposive representation in its com- 
position by involving outstanding 
statesmenand specialists. 


La me quote the Study Team's 
concluding observations: 

‘The composition of the Council 
may be as follows: 

(1) Prime Minister, 

(2) Union Ministers for Finance, 
Home, Labour, Food and other sub- 
jects in the State and Concurrent 
Lists, - : 


(3) Chief Ministers or their nomi- 
nees, 

(4) any others invited by the chair- 
man or co-opted by the Council. 


‘As a result of (4) it will be 
possible to invite other central 
ministers, members of the Planning 
Commission or other experts when- 
ever their presence is required. A 
Chief Minister should be enabled to 
send his nominee (who could be the 
minister concerned) if the subject of 
discussion happens to be specialised 
and does not necessarily require the 
Chief Minister’s personal presence. 
His nominee will then speak on 
behalf of his Chief Minister. The 
Council may meet under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister and 
in the absence of the Prime Minister 
the senior-most Union Minister 
present may preside.’ 


Į, must be remembered that the 
report of the Study Team is 18 
years old and many events and 
portents of a grave character have 
had a decisive impact on the consti- 
tutional confidence and democratic 
institutionalism of the country. I am 
clearly of the view -that the Study 
Team’s report although it gives you 
its predecessors’ faults, is far short 
of tbe demands of the dialectics 
of India today. 


The Planning Commission is a 
super-power outside the Constitu- 
tion. The Finance Commission has 
considerable powers although within 
the Constitution. There are many 
other Commissions like the Central 
Pay Commission, M.R.T.P. Com- 
mission, the Election Commission— 
of super paramount importance for 
the survival of our democracy, the 
Auditor General's Office, the Union 
Public Service Commission, the 
Nationalised Banks, the Insurance 
Corporation and such like bodies 
which affect the finance and develop- 
ment, the political growth and cons- 
titutional evolution of every citizen 
and every State. 


There are other commissions to 
look into the welfare of backward 
classes, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Likewise, export 
and import which affect States are 
governed by authorities exercising 
executive and quasi-judicial powers. 
The Supreme Court which, in a 


sense, is super-sovereign and its 
judges—so also the High Courts and 
their judges—are instruments of 
enormous authority, shaking and 
shaping the destiny and development 
of the Union and the States. Gover- 
nors, as I have earlier pointed out, 


are also strategic functionaries who. 


in critical situations may deflect the 
course of political history relating 
to a State. The Reserve Bank of 
India, the financial watch-dog of 
India's finance, also has its 
Governor. 


This constellation of institutions 
and authorities are obviously 
intended to promote our demo- 
cratic, socialist development embrac- 
ing every part of the country. And, 
yet, all these commissions, corpo- 
rations, institutions, authorities and 
personnel are within the political 
patronage of the Union Govern- 
ment. The later history of free India 
has demonstrated increased adulter- 
ation and polluted politicisation in 
these matters. The States also create 
corporations and repeat the vices 
with oblique party ends. 


T. Administrative Reforms 
Commission had observed in its 
report ia June, 1969 that almost 
all the persons who appeared before 
it had favoured the establishment of 
an Inter-State Council to deal with 
problems relating to Union-State 
relations. This view has gained 
ground since then. It is inexplicable 
why 30 years after the enactment of 
the Constitution, Article 263 which 
empowers the President to set up 
such a Council has remained un- 
used. The Seminar is of the view 
that a Council should be set up 
under Article 263 in consultation 
with the leaders of all national 
political parties. 


The Seminar recommends that: 

(1) The Council should consist of 
the Prime Minister and all the Chief 
Ministers; 

(2) It should discuss matters of 
national concern; 

(3) Yt should be used as a mecha- 
nism in the appointment of key per- 
sonnel to various offices and institu- 
tions which play a crucial role 
in Union-State relations, such as 
Governors, the Election Commis- 
sion, the Planning Commission or 
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the Finance Commission. This parti- 
cular function, it was recommended, 
should be performed by a Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Inter- 
State Council consisting of some of 
its members and other independent 
personalities to be co-opted by the 
Council on the basis of a consensus; 

(4) The Inter-State Council must 
have an independent secretariat of 
its own. 


Considerable discussion is cur- 
rently going on, especially after the 
Sarkaria Commission was appoint- 
ed. National cognisance has been 
taken of the feriile-functional poten- 
tial of Article 263 as is evident from 
the questionnaire of the Sarkaria 
Commission, which contains a speci- 
fic reference to this article. Acade- 
mic literacy output on the inter-State 
provision is also growing. 


B... I concretise my positive 
proposal for reforming Article 263 
and restructuring the Inter-State 
Council as an effective instrument, 
I must give substantive grounds for 
a fresh formulation. Dialectically 
speaking, certain creative tensions, 
with explosive portent, have sur- 
faced so unmistakably that to recog- 
nise them and make remedial muta- 
tions is political realism. To dismiss 
them as infantile or inconsequen- 
tial would be an ostrich-like folly of 
burying one's patriotic sanity in the 
sands of fatal optimism. The people's 
factor is a constitutional imperative 
and cannot be wished away. The 
frank fact is that for sheer func- 
tional survival as a federal polity 
with national unity we must devise 
credible ways of dissolving frustra- 
tions and friction and  resurrect the 
prospect of redeeming the Pream- 
bular pledge. 


The three decades of the Consti- 
tution in action have seen the esca- 
lating pollution in public life, in the 
exercise of power and the pathologi- 
cal failure of federalism as decentra- 
lised democracy. A widening rift 
between the States and the Centre, 
increasing non-entitisation of the 
States, rising frequency of inter- 
State rivalries and disputes and an 
insufferable politicisation of issues 
and offices when an even hand, an 
equal eye and decision on merits, 
not party politics, were necessary — 
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these are signs of the gathering 


storm. The decline and fall is yet in 
the distance, but now is the time for 
meaningful change because the 
beginning of the end is already 
visible. 


While in the first decade, the 
corrupting processes and corroding 
conflicts were gradually demoralis- 
ing the people, the next decades, 
including the Janata spell, betrayed 
a festering malady of foresaking 
values and politicking with public 
power. Although wide variations in 
degree did exist, virginity, in the 
sense of purity in using State power 
solely for people’s good, became a 
rarity. Today, almost every party 
has lost credibility with intellectuals 
of integrity and with the millions in 
their misery. Every office, judicial, 
electoral, auditorial, gubernatorial 
and others (like the Public Service 
Commissions) is suspected of being 
either a subtle janitor of economic 
power or and uncanny artist of 
party interests. 


L, at the Janus-faced Gover- 
nors who wield strategic power and 
can undo State autonomy. They 
have to be tuned to the Westminster 
culture of State Cabinet authority, 
command the confidence of the 
opposition and the ruling party and 
maintain a statesman-like detach- 
ment worthy of the office they hold. 
But a casual study of the Governors 
appointed during the various 
regimes reveals that the Centre has 
indulged in crude politicisation of 
the office, making it a strategy for 
the Central control of the State. 
Consider the Public Service Com- 
missions at the Union and State 
levels. Party interests are projected 
clumsily in these selections. In 


Kerala, every political party in the . 


coalition government has its 
official candidate on the P.S.C. and 
the last appointee is a District 
Congress Secretary. Its Chairman is 
a former President of the Cong- 
ress(I). The yes-men syndrome. 


One may not be surprised if the 
UPSC and the State Service Com- 
missions, which are supposed to 
select candidates for all public ser- 
vice positions in the country on an 
impartial basis, objectively assessing 
merit, are manned by persons chosen 
by party caucuses. Why, even the 
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judiciary at the higher echelons, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court, has in- 
cumbents who have been chosen not 
so much for their outstanding judi- 
cial personality or contribution, as 
for extraneous reasons traceable to 
party predilections. . 


The Auditor-General has to be an 
independent watch dog of financial 
rectitude in the government. But if 
he is chosen not out of regard for 
razor-edge integrity and fearless 
capability, but for favouritism and 
the like, then profligacy vis-a-vis the 
public exchequer will not be brought 
to light or restrained. The Chief 
Election Commissioner has to hold 
the scales even like the judges of 
the Supreme Court. His onerous 
office is very demanding in impartia- 
lity, alertness, intrepidity and crea- 
tive action. If such a man is chosen 
because he has a rubberised character 
or other attributes endearing him 
to a party in government, then 
credibility in free and fair elections 
is the casualty. 


Yet, no healthy conventions in this 
regard have been set up to ensure 
that such a high office, pivotal to 
our democracy, commands the confi- 
dence of all parties and the people 
in general. The list can go on in- 
creasing. The common factor is that 
when power is vested in high eche- 
lons and such power can affect the 
States and the vast masses of the 
people, there must be a broad 
measure of consensus in the choice 
of the appointee. 


Ti is a demand that the Plan- 
ning Commission which wields vast 
powers bearing on the economic 
development of the States, must be 
a statutory body with functional 
guidelines rather than a creature of 
an executive order. The States are 
considerably involved in planned 
development. Likewise, the Finance 
Commission, the SC/ST Commis- 
sions and so on. What we fail to 
remember is that these instruments 
of constitutional power have to com- 
mand a national acceptability and 
render account to the nation as a 
whole. If plenary power is left to the 
Central Government, the Central 
Cabinet or the Prime Minister even- 
tually to choose these high func- 
tionaries, obviously, the condition 
of consensus will be absent. - 
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- Today, a situation has arrived 


when most of these great offices have 


gradually fallen into disrepute or, at 


any rate, have ceased to inspire that 
measure of confidence which is vital 
for a democracy in the Third World 
setting. The active involvement of 
the States and the Centre is needed 
for the incumbents of these offices 
to be wisely chosen. More than that, 
we have to go beyond the State 
governments and the Central Gov- 
ernment. Even the opposition leader- 
ship at these two levels may have to 
be associated in some way. 


The Indian political cosmos is not 
exhausted by political parties. There 
are outstanding figures whose dedi- 
cation to the people is beyond dis- 
pute. There are judicial statesmen 
who have ceased to wear robes, 
financial experts with talent turned 
to the revolutionary values of the 
Constitution, there are planners, 
scientists, public-spirited individuals 
in the field of journalism, medicine 
and other professions whose voice 
will be listened to with respect and 
whose opinions add authenticity to 
the selection of personnel. Even when 
there are linguistic areas in dispute 
or inter-State rivers in dispute, or 
other issues which lead to skirmishes 
between States, a surer resolution of 
the conflict can emerge from. the 
joint deliberations of a body which 
has components on the lines I have 
suggested above. 


\ l hen we scan Article 263, there 
are two levels of government, 


namely, the State and the Union.’ 


The stresses and strains, the pulls 
and pressures, which have shaken 
the smooth running of our fede- 
ral polity, compel rethinking on 
the functions and composition of 
the Inter-State Council under Arti- 
cle 263. Financial matters, adminis- 
trative relations, legislative demar- 
cations and so on result in friction 
but can be smoothened out by acti- 
visation of the Inter-State councils. 
The Union can no longer play- an 
imperial role which, regrettably. it 
has been doing in the past, come 
Congress, come Janata. The thera- 
peutic use of Article 263 consists in 
empowering the Inter-State Council 
to discuss a wider range of matters 
with the understanding that the re- 


commendations shall be normally 


accepted as binding. 


Thave earlier indicated that this 
notion of recommendations being 


binding has already. been expressed 


by the Rajamannar Committee. Dis- 
cussions without decisional authority 
cannot be of any value, except to 
deepen suspicion and produce dis- 
enchantment in the concept of co- 
operative federalism. The decisions 
and recommendatións must bind in 
law, although the wording may be as 
it now runs. The functional failure 
of the existing organisations vaguely 
legitimated by Article 263 may 
be accounted for by the unsyste- 
matic, ineffectual, almost casual 
nature of the activities assigned to 
them. The genius of the Inter-State 
Council has great potentiality, given 
a fair chance. i 


I, form the Inter-State Council 
may be a recommendatory body but, 
in fact, it must have binding autho- 
rity. May be, the Central Govern- 
ment may have a majority in the 
Inter-State Council. Even so, it is 
good to have such a council whose 
voice will be as effective in Central 
decisions as the Judicial Committee’s 


advice to Her Majesty in Appeals’ 


from the colonies is. The composi- 
tion of the Inter-State Council and 
the procedure it adopts: must also 
receive close attention. 


Perhaps, various special commit- 
tees under the Council may deal 
with specified tasks where expertise 
is needed. For instance, all the 
appointees to the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court may have to be 
considered by a body under the 
Council which will function within 
the parameters of the Constitution. 
Other offices may require other skills 
in the choosing agency, and other 
committees with those attitudes may 
have to exercise themselves on that 
behalf. 


Inter-State disputes also may have 
special favour calling for technical 


equipment. Committees and .sub-. 
committees attuned to such tasks. 


may be entrusted with the job. The 
committee's decisions or recommen- 
dations might have to leave some 
field of choice for the Central Gov- 
ernment and may also have to be 
placed formally before the Council 


in its plenary meeting for formal 


approval. If the Council, by a strong 


majority, feels that the selection. or. 


the decision or the recommendation: 


of the committees is vitiated, it, may 
have power to direct reconsidera- 
tion. 


ten. the Prime Minister 
must be the Chairperson and the 
Opposition leader must be on the 
Council. The Chief Justice of India 
must be an ex-officio member and 
may attend meetings in his discre- 
tion. The procedure of the Council 


and the committees must be flexible. 


and be backed up by research bodies 
set up by the Council. A permanent 
secretariat of the Council is an 
obvious necessity, 


In sum, the Inter-State Council 
will be a strategic tool in the demo- 
cratisation of the Indian Republic. 
One need not be over-optimistic 
that the verbal bombast in the word- 
ing.of Article 263 or superficial ex- 
cellence in the composition, powers 
and procedure will work magic: 
Even so, at a time when we are 
doing a performance audit of the 
Constitution from a futuristic angle, 
the role of Article 263 and the use 
of the Inter-State Council deserve 
serious reflection. 


Once the broad spectrum Inter- 
State Council becomes a radiant 
reality, the advantages of a single 
body handling vital questions of con- 
cern to the States, the Union and the 
people at large become manifest. A 
holistic perspective, an integrated 
outlook and a broadly consensual 
approach vis-a-vis basic policies of 
national importance and choice of 
personnel vested with considerable 
authority affecting people's rights, 
States' status and the Union's ability 
to keep the country united and 
strong become evident. 


The purpose is not to weaken 
the Centre nor to exaggerate the 
autonomy of the States, nor to 
usurp powers rightfully lodged else- 
where. Indeed, India can be strong 
only if the Union is strong. The 
Union can be strong only if the 
units are equally strong and operate 
on a common wave-length in matters 
fundamental to the governance of 
India. Nationalism is more than 
romantic rhetoric, democracy more 
than periodic ballot convulsions. 
The Constitution is what the Con- 
stitution does. $ 
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Urgent need 


R. S. NARULA 


IF and when the Centre becomes 
too weak or the States too strong, 
and no constitutional machinery 
exists for enquiring into and advis- 
ing upon matters leading to serious 
irritations in the relations between 
different States and their people and/ 
or a State and the Centre, the coun- 
try may be considered to be doomed 
to Balkanisation. 


We must face certain basic facts 
in the light of which the desirability 
of setting up an Inter-State Council 
under Article 263 of the Constitu- 
tion can be mooted dispassionately 
before the political atmosphere hap- 
pens to get too heated to permit 
cool thinking. Multi-party demo- 
cracy appears to be one of the basic 
features of our Constitution. Unless 
a proper and compulsory code of 
conduct is statutorily prescribed for 
the party/parties in opposition, the 
political control of the ruling party 
over States is likely to continue to 
erode. 


Our country is no more divided 
into administrative units like it was 
before 1950 into the erstwhile Pro- 
vinces. Different States have now 
been carved out on a linguistic basis. 
This may, either incidentally or deli- 
berately, sometimes involve the divi- 
sion of areas on the basis of ethnic 
or religious groups containing the 
seeds of separatism born of the 
desire to assert the separate entity 
of the group or the sub-nation. 


The reorganisation of the States 
on a linguistic basis has, in some 


cases, led to problems and bad blood 
between neighbouring States arising 
out of historical and psychological 
reasons. These could be disputes 
relating to readjustment of the 
boundaries of the new States, distri- 
bution of canal or river waters, ap- 
portionment of power and energy, 
and any number of other irritants 
which are steadily uncovering their 
faces in almost every part of the 
country as a result of the opening 
of the Pandora’s box of the so- 
called linguistic States. 


The seeds sown by economic and 
financial tensions, political rivalries 
and other matters referred to above 
have blossomed into a loss of love 
not only between some of the State 
governments but, what is worse, 
(and extremely dangerous for the 
integrity and solidarity of the coun- 
try) between the people of different 
States, who are, in the circums- 
tances, led to look up to the Centre 
for a panacea. 


The Centre has its own limitations 
— jurisdictional, political, party 
interests, balancing of the interests 
of different States, prejudices, likes, 
dislikes, and innumerable other pro- 
blems varying from time to time. 
Most of the time of the Centre is 
taken up in listening to and even 
resolving, either generally or at least 
ostensibly, such disputes instead of 
attending to the real Central Gov- 
ernment work of development of the 
country on all possible fronts, Le., 
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computerisation, improvement and 
modernisation of communications, 
building the wealth and health of 
the country. 


If this disease of inter-State and 
Centre-State disputes is not cured 
even at this stage or, at least, a 
clinic for attending to this cancerous 
tendency is not set up and this 
malady is allowed to become chro- 
nic and permitted to permeate the 
blood of the body politic, it may 
need dangerous surgery involving 
risk to the life of the unity of our 
motherland. This is the background 
against which I propose to deal with 
the desirability of acting - upon 
Article 263 of the Constitution in the 
direction in question. 


or upon the break-up of 
the Mughal Empire and the British 
occupation of the country, a united 
India came into existence after very 
long. The process of consolidation 
was lengthy culminating in the 
Government of India Act, 1919 on 
the conclusion of the first world war, 
and there could then be no question 
either in law or in fact of any dis- 
putes ever arising between either two 
provinces or any province and the 
Centre as the whole nation was one 
— British India — ruled from 10, 
Downing Street. 


As the national movement, initial- 
ly for claiming Dominion status and 
subsequently insisting upon attain- 
ing absolute independence, became 
stronger and stronger, a new look 
was given to the governance of the 
country by the British Parliament in 
the 1935 Act. This Act provided for 
the setting up of a federation of 
different States to be formed for the 
purpose. Once a provision on those 
lines was thought of, the necessity 
for dealing with inter-State or State- 
a disputes was immediately 
elt. : 


Making provision for suitable 
constitutional machinery to resolve 
inter-provincial disputes and for co- 
ordinating provincial activity in the 
field of research arose 'because of 
the proposed disappearance of a 
Central Government with power to 
legislate for more provinces than one 
in matters of common concern and 
as a result of the conferment of pro- 
vincial autonomy with the centri- 


fugal force that it could inevitably 
generate." 


I, was with the objective of remov- 
ing the acerbities of inter-provincial 
feeling, and to supply that factor of 
cohesion which a unitary Constitu- 
tion alone can give, that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee consisting 
of a Select Committee of tue House 
of Lords appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to consider the future Govern- 
ment of India observed: 


‘It is obvious that if departments 
or institutions of coordination 
and research are to be maintained 
at the Centre in such matters as 
agriculture, forestry, irrigation, 
education and public health, and 
if such institutions are to be able 
to rely on appropriations of 
public funds sufficient to enable 
them to carry on their work, the 
joint interest of the provincial 
governments in them must be 
expressed in some regular and 
recognised machinery of inter- 
governmental consultation. It 
would be of vital importance to 
establish some such machinery at 
the very outset of the working of 
the new Constitution, since it is 
precisely at that moment that 
institutions of this kind may be 
in most danger of falling between 
two .stools through failing to 
enlist the active interest of either 
the Federal or the provincial 
Government, both of whom will 
have many other more imme- 
diate occupations’ (emphases 
added). 


Thus, the Joint British Parlia- 
mentary Committee felt the need for 
such an inter-governmental council 
because of the apprehension that 
important matters may be ignored 
by both the governments (provincial 
and Central) in their pre-occupation 
with other multifarious functions 
which the modern welfare Siate has 
to perform, specially in a newly- 
constituted State. 


This led to the enactment of 
Section 135 as one of the pivotal 
provisions in the Constitutional 
federal set-up proposed in the 1935 
Constitution Act for governance of 
India. It provided: 

‘135. If at any time it appears to 
His Majesty upon consideration 


of representations addressed to 
him by the Governor-General that 
the public interests would be 
served by the establishment of an 
Inter-Provincial Council charged 
with the duty of — 


(a) inquiring into and advising 
upon disputes which may 
have arisen between Pro- 
vinces; 


(b) investigating and discussing 
subjects in which some or all 
of the Provinces, or the Fede- 
ration and one or more of the 
Provinces, and, in particular, 
recommendations for the 
better coordination of policy 
and action with respect to that 


subject, it shall be lawful. 


for His Majesty in Council 
to establish such a Council, 
and to define the nature of 
the duties to be performed by 
it and its organisation and 
proce dure. 


An order establishing any such 
Council may make provision for 
representatives of Indian States 
to participate in the work of the 
Council.’ 


Ter were material differences 
between the above quoted provision 
and the constitutional provision 
which I am invoking inasmuch as, 
firstly, the Constitutional Head of 
the Government of India in 1935, 
the King Emperor of Britain, now 
stands replaced by the Rashtrapati, 
the President of India as the consti- 
tutional head of the country. 


The second difference is really 
material — whereas the King had to 
act on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General and not suo moto 
in establishing the Council, now it 
is the constitutional duty of the 
President of India to establish the 
Council if hé-is satisfied that public 
interest would thereby be served. 
Since, however, the scheme of setting 
up a Federal Government in India 
under the 1935 Act was itself never 
given effect to, the question of esta- 
blishing the Inter-State Council 
never arose under the 1935 Act. 


The Constituent Assembly esta- 
blished under the Indian Indepen- 
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dence Act, 1947 passed by the British 
Parliament looked meticulously 
through the Constitutions of diffe- 
rent countries of the world to extract 
whatever was considered best and 
then to incorporate those provisions 
into the Constitution of India muta- 
tis mutandis to suit our conditions 
and requirements. So far as the esta- 
blishment of the Inter-State Council 
was concerned, the Constituent 
Assembly appears to have taken 
serious note of the provisions for 
setting up Administrative Tribunals 


in England, the subject of Inter-- 


State Councils in Australia, America, 
the USSR etc. (vide Constitutional 
Precedents, Series Il). 


This subject is part of the discus- 
sion on administrative tribunals 
having independent statutory autho- 
rity in England. Such tribunals illus- 
trate, in general, the pattern of the 
typical authority. Steps are usually 
taken to ensure that at least some of 
the members of such tribunals are 
experts on the matter to be dealt 
with by them, and a legally qualified 
person chairs the tribunal. 


The imparti:lity and independence 
of the members is secured by 
appointment for a fixed term and 
their nomination being left to the 
Secretary to the Government and the 
Lord Chancellor who are not pri- 
marily concerned with the issues to 
be dealt with by the particular 
tribunal. These tribunals have ad- 
ministrative as well as judicial tasks 
and their powers and duties, wholly 
statutory, are defined by the enact- 
ments creating them. Jackson in 
"The Machinery of Justice in 
England' deals with this subject at 
length. 


Section 101 of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution Act pro- 
vides that ‘There shall be an Inter- 
State Commission, with such powers 
of adjudication and administration 
as the President deems necessary for 
the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the 
provisions of this Constitution relat- 
ing to trade, commerce and of all 
laws made thereunder.’ Section 103 
of the. Australian Constitution lays 
dewn-that the members of the Inter- 
State. Commission have to be 
appointed by the Governor-General, 


hold office for 7 years unless remov- 
ed on grounds of misbehaviour or 
incapacity by the Governor-General- 
in-Council on an address by both 
Houses of Parliament, and that the 
members shall receive such remune- 
ration as the Parliament may fix. 


The almost mandatory require- 
ment of Section 101 was met with 
by the passing of the ‘Inter-State 
Commission Act, 1912’ and the 
appointment of 3 Commissioners 
with powers to deal with complaints 
relating to navigability of the rivers, 
the rates charged in inter-State 
traffic and to investigate a number of 
matters including wages, profits, 
tariffs, etc. The Commission, declar- 
ed to be a body corporate and a 
court of record for certain purposes, 
came into difficulty when in 1915 
the High Court of Australia (which 
is the highest court in that country) 
held in ‘New South Wales vs. the 
Commonwealth’ — (1915) 20 CLR 
54 — that the Inter-State Commis- 
sion was not a judicial tribunal and 
could not exercise ‘judicial power’ 
and, therefore, the injunctions etc., 
sought to be granted by it were with- 
out jurisdiction. 
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i he word ‘adjudication’ occurring 
in the 1912 Act was construed to 
mean that the Commission had only 
the power of determining questions 
of fact in the exercise of its execu- 
tive-cum-administrative authority 
which may be conferred on it by the 
Parliament. The decision of the 
High Court of Australia led to the- 
non-continuance of the Commission 
after the expiry of its initial period 
of 7 years. 


Between 1920 and 1928, it was 
contended before the Royal Com- 
mission in western and south 
Australia that the Inter-State Com- 
mission should be reconstituted to 
deal with unfair competition in 
inter-State commerce. The bill pre- 
sented in the Senate for that pur- 
pose in 1937 was allowed to lapse 
and abandoned the very next year. 
Since then, Section 101 of the 
Australian Constitution remains 
redundant as no subsequent com- 
mission appears to have been consti- 
tuted thereunder. 


The American Constitution does 
not contain any provision for the 


establishment of any such authority 
to secure inter-State coordination. 
The Congress, however, created an 
Inter-State Commerce Commission 
by the Inter-State Commerce Act of 
1887 under ‘its commerce powers’, 
This Commission has administrative, 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
jurisdictions. 


The U.S. Supreme Court bas laid 
down in ‘Inter-State Commerce 
Commission vs. Union Pacific Rail- 
Road Co. — (1912) 56 Lawyers’ 
Edition 308 at 311 — that the orders 
of the Commission were to be final 
unless they fell within the defined 
accepted categories, e.g., being 
beyond its constitutional or statutory 
power, or based on a mistake of law 
or being arbitrary, unjust, based on 
no evidence or having been exer- 
cised in an unreasonable manner so 
as to be within the elementary rule 
that the substance and not the 
shadow determines the validity of 
the exercise of power. 


Since each State in the USA is 
almost autonomous for all practical 
purposes, and only very few subjects 
are reserved to the Central Govern- 
ment, no need appears to have been 
felt to appoint any other Commis- 
sion of the type envisaged in Article 
263 of the Indian Constitution, 
except the Advisory Commission 
on Inter Governmental Relations 
(ACIR) in 1959 as a permanent, 
national, bipartisan body represent- 
ing legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal, State and local 
governments and the public. That 
Commission is doing useful work. ` 


T; Australian provision as well 
as the US law on the subject appear 
to have been amongst the Constitu- 
tional precedents kept in view by the 
Constituent Assembly while enact- 
ing an improved provision (in the 
light of the experience of other 
countries) in our Constitution. 


Provisions relating to or concern- 
ed with inter-State matters have not 
been put in at any single place or in 
any particular chapter in our 
Constitution. Each such provision 
has been adjusted in the particular 
chapter dealing with the special 
subject or aspect of the matter of 
inter-State or State-Centre relation- 
ship. 
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Article 3 authorises the Parliament 
to form new States by separation of 
the territory of one State from the 
other or of uniting two or more States 
or parts thereof or to increase or 
decrease or alter the area or bounda- 
ries of any State subject to certain 
specified procedure for making a law 
on the subject. 


Article 131 gives exclusive juris- 
diction to the Supreme Court to 
entertain and decide any dispute 
between the Government of India 
and one or more States or between 
two or more States or between 
the Central Government and any 
State or States on one side and one 
or more States on the other. 


Part XI of the Constitution direct- 
ly deals with relations between the 
Union and the States. It is divided 
into four distinct chapters; the first 
from Article 245 to Article 255 deal- 
ing with legislative relations, ie., 
providing for exclusive legislative 
lists for the Centre on the one hand 
and the States on the other, and also 
making a Concurrent List on which 
the Centre as well as the States can 
legislate and providing for avoiding 
inconsistencies, overlappings, etc. 


T.. second chapter from Article 
256 to Article 263 dealing with 
administrative relations including 
obligations of States and the Union 
in the matter of exercise of executive 
power, the extent and manner of 
exercise of executive power of the 
Union over the States and restric- 
tions thereupon, authority to confer 
power of the Union on States in 
certain cases, provision for entrust- 
ment of the power of States and 
functions to the Union and jurisdic- 
tion of the Union in relation to ter- 
ritories outside India. Article 261 in 
this chapter deals with full faith and 
credit being given throughout India 
to public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings through the length and 
breadth of the country. 


Article 262 authorises Parliament 
by law to provide for the adjudica- 
tion of any dispute or complaint 
with respect to the use, distribution 
or control of the waters of, or 
regarding any inter-State river or 
tiver-valley. This Article goes to the 
extent of authorising the Parliament 
by law to exclude the jurisdiction of 


any Court including the Supreme 
Court from exercising its jurisdiction 
in respect of any such dispute or 
complaint which is covered by a law 
made under this Article. The Parlia- 
ment invoked this Article in 1956 
when enacting the River Boards Act, 
1956 and the Inter-State Water Dis- 
putes Act of that year. 


Although the former Act has 
remained a dead letter so far as no 
River Boards have been appointed 
under it, the Water Disputes Act 
providing for the constitution of an 
ad-hoc tribunal by the Central 
Government for the adjudication of 
a water dispute on the receipt of a 
request from any State has been uti- 
lised in some cases. The decision of 
such a tribunal is made final by the 
Constitution itself. 


Å CR tribunals appointed 
under the Inter-State Water Disputes 
Act, 1956 have since given important 
awards in various inter-State dis- 
putes such as disputes relating to 
Krishna-Godawari river waters, 
Narmada river waters, Tunga- 
bhadra river waters, Cauvery river 
waters etc. Some serious and im- 
portant questions have since arisen 
in connection with some of those 
awards and disputes. Since a river 
water dispute can reflect upon 
Centre-State relationship in a case 
where such interests conflict with 
each other, the resultant possibility 
of the solidarity and integrity of the 
motherland being subjected to some 
Strain by. the binding award in a 
given case cannot be excluded. 
Howsoever allied this subject may 
be, it is not strictly within the scope 
of the theme of this article and fur- 
ther pursuit of this aspect is there- 
fore, being left out. 


Nor is it necessary to make any 
reference to other provisions in the 
Constitution which may have inter- 
State repercussions, e.g., Articles 301 
to 306, 307, 312 and 315 and diffe- 
rent articles in Part XIV, Article 
323-A and 323-B relating to setting 
up of administrative and other 
tribunals, Article 346 and different 
Articles in Part XVII relating to 
declaration of emergency by the 
Centre in any State. 


This brings me face to face with 
Article 263. It provides that ‘if it 


appear to the President “at any time” 
that public interest would be served 
by the establishment of a Council 
charged with duty of (a) enquiring 
and advising upon disputes which 
may have arisen between the States; 
(b) investigating and discussing sub- 
jects in which some or all of the 
States or the Union and one or more 
of the States have common interest; 
or (c) making recommendations 
upon any such subjects and, in 
particular, recommendations for the 
better coordination of policy and 
action with respect fo that Subject; 
it would be lawful for “the President 
by order" to establish an Inter-State 
Council and to define the nature of 
its duties and its organisation as 
well as procedure.’ Unlike some of 
the other Articles in the Constitu- 
tion, this Article applies even to 
Jammu and Kashmir, 


l hile extracting Article 263 
above, I have supplied emphasis to 
the expression subject/subjects to 
remove a doubt which has some- 
times been expressed about the juris- 
diction of an Inter-State Council to 
deal with disputes arising between 
one or more States on the one hand 
and the Union on the other. I am 
firmly of the opinion that such a 
doubt is doubtlessly misconceived. 


Whereas the scope of the autho- 
rity of the Council under (a) above 
to ‘enquire’ and ‘advise’ on dis- 
putes is confined to inter-State 
matters, the wider powers conferred 
on the Council as a result of the 
combined effect of (b) and (c) above 
expressly includes in its amplitude 
the power to ‘investigate’ (which is 
wider than ‘enquire’) and make 
positive recommendations (not 
merely ‘advise’) on subjects in which 
the Centre and one or more States 
may have ‘common’ interest. ‘Com- 
mon’ interest will include conflict- 
ing claims regarding that interest. 


The language of the whole article 
appears to have been deliberately 
kept general to avoid the possibility 
of anything being left out while 
trying to make it more specific. 
This provision had to be made as 
wide as it is because the scope of 
Article 131, whereunder the exclu- 
sive original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court can be invoked is 
limited to disputes only in so: far- as 


$uch disputes may involve any ques- 
tion of law or fact on which ‘the 
existence or extent of a legal right 
depends.’ In exercise of its original 
jurisdiction, the Supreme Court 
cannot entertain any other kind of 
Centre-State or inter-State dispute. 


T. President of India has not 
been oblivious to the existence and 
utility of this Article. By way of 
illustrations of invoking the same, 
it may be pointed out that the 
President, by order, set up 5 Zonal 
Councils under the States Reorga- 
nisation Act, 1951. Besides the 
Union Home Minister, the Chief 
Ministers of the States and some 
other members, each Council was 
toinclude advisors from the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Chief 
Secretaries of the concerned State 
Governments, Each Council had a 
separate staff and its own secretariat. 
These Councils were, established 
with a view to help the common or 
joint problems of different States of 
each Zone. 


By an order dated August 9, 1952, 
the President of India established 
under this Article the Central Coun- 
cil of Health. The Council was to 
be an advisory body to consider 
and recommend broad lines of 
policy in the matter of remedial and 
preventive care of health, environ- 
mental hygiene, nutrition etc., and 


. to make proposals for legislation in 


fields of activities relating to medi- 
cal and public health matters as 
well-as to examine the whole field 
of possible exploration on a wide 
basis in regard to inter-State quaran- 
tine during the time of festivals. 
This Commission was also entrust- 
ed with the duty of making recom- 
mendations to the Central Govern- 
ment for distribution of available 
grants-in-aid for health purposes to 
different States and periodically to 
review the work accomplished in 
different areas by such grants. 


By an order dated September 6, 
1954, the President of India invoked 
Article 263 for establishing the 
Central Council of Local-Self Gov- 
ernment to consider and recommend 
broad lines of policy in regard to 
matters concerning local self-Gov- 
ernment in all its aspects through- 
out the country. The Council was 
entrusted with the examination of 


all aspects of possible cooperation 
and to draw up a common pro- 
gramme of action making recom- 
mendations to the Central Govern- 
ment regarding the allocation of 
available financial assistance to local 
bodies and to make a periodic 
review of the work accomplished in 
different areas with Central. assis- 
tance. The Council was required to 
meet at least once a year. Experts 
and technical advisors were permit- 
ted to be coopted to attend the 
meeting of the Council, but such 
coopted members were not autho- 
rised to vote. 


N, I come to grips with the 
Inter-State Council of my dreams. It 
is significant that no Parliamentary 
legislation is needed for setting up a 
Council under this Article: it has 
been left to the exclusive judicious 
and objective appreciation and 
determination by the President of 
India if he considers it to be in the 
public interest. The expression ‘at 
any time’ used in the Article plainly 


suggests that a Council set up by the . 


President need not be a permanent 
institution but may even be an ad 
hoc body brought into existence for 
a fixed extendable term or to be ter- 
minated any time by the President; 
or even for a specified inter-State dis- 
pute. Different councils may be set 
up for different purposes. 


The functions entrusted to the 
Sarkaria Commission are to examine 
and review the working of the exist- 
ing arrangements between the Union 
and the States in regard to powers, 
functions and responsibilities in all 
spheres and to recommend such 
changes or other measures as may 
be appropriate, and for examining 
and reviewing the working of the 
existing arrangements between the 
Union and the States and making 
recommendations as to necessary 
changes and measures keeping in 
view the social and economic deve- 
lopments, the scheme and frame- 
work of the Constitution and ensur- 
ing to protect the independence, 
unity and integrity of the country. 


The scope and extent of the i in- 
vestigation to be made, enquiry to 
be conducted and recommendations 
to besubmitted by the said Coun- 
cil to the Central Government 
is no doubt wide, but does not 


at all cover the authority to enquire 
into and advise on any existing 
or prospective inter-se dispute bet- 
ween the States or any particular 
State and the Centre. 
no doubt that if the Sarkaria 
Commission proceeds to make 
arecommendation in its report 
about the desirability or necessity 
of immediately setting up a Com- 
mission or Council under Article 
263 of the Constitution enquiring 
into and advising upon inter-State 
or State-Centre disputes, and mak- 
ing its own recommendations in such 
matters, it would be within the scope 
of its terms of reference. 


It is noteworthy that the Adminis- 


trative Reforms Commission has al- 
ready recommended the establish- 
ment of an Inter-State Council. It is 
also significant that even in the pub- 
lic Questionnaire issued by the Sar- 
karia Commission in January 1984, 
specific public opinion has been 
sought on the desirability to ‘iron 
out  inter-State and Union-State 
differences and issues and thereby 
to secure better cooperation between 
the States’ by setting up an Inter- 
State Council. 


M, personal view is (of course, 
not intended to persuade the Presi- 
dent to agree with it) that such a 
Council should have been set up by 
now in view of the environment and 
situation which I have briefly refer- 
red to earlier. In order to enable 
inter-State disputes or disputes bet- 
ween the peoples of adjoining States 
relating to governmental matters to 
be solved with the least possible 
delay and with the requisite prompt- 
ness so as to avoid creating deep- 
rooted differences, irritations, and 
problems, a quasi-permanent Inter- 
State Council should be set up with 
headquarters at Delhi and having its 
own absolutely independent secre- 
tariat. 


A Central allocation should be 
made for the running of its secre- 
tariat and payment of remuneration 
to its members directly from the 
Consolidated Fund of India without 
the necessity of its being voted 
in the Parliament. The Council 
should have judicial powers and be 
a ‘Court’ for the purpose of all laws 
for the time being in force. It should 
be authorised to act (a) on a ref- 
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erence by the President, (b) on the 
complaint of the Government of 
India or any State or States, (c) in 
its discretion (i) suo moto or (ii) on 


'the complaint of any recognised 


political party. It may appoint its 
own enquiry officers and investigat- 
ing agency. 


The result of the enquiry by the 
Council and its recommendations 
must be made public and the press 
should havea right to publish its 
final recommendations  notwith- 
standing any order of censorship. 
The advice or recommendation of 
the Commission should be treated 
as advisory and not binding on the 
government though the same should 
be entitled to the greatest possible 
respect. In the absence of compelling 
circumstances, the recommendations 
of the Inter-State Council should be 
implemented immediately by the 
concerned governments and autho- 


 rities. 


T. Chairperson of the Council 
should be a retired Judge or Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
India. One of its members must be 
an eminent retired secretary to the 
Central Government who might have 
served with distinction under diffe- 
rent party governments without any 
blemish. One member of the Coun- 
cil should be a senior retired 
chief secretary of any State govern- 
ment. The 4th and the 5th members 
should be the nominees of the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha and the 
Chairman of the Rajya Sabha out 
of their respective members on the 
date of their nomination. The sixth 
member has to be a nominee of the 
leader of the Opposition in the Lok 
Sabha. The seventh member should 
be a retired chief of any of the def- 
ence services (army, navy, airforce) 
of the country who must have 
retired at least two years earlier. The 
President of the Supreme Court Bar, 
the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General of India should be ex-officio 
members of the Council. It should 
have power to coopt 3 more mem- 
bers on it either fora specific dis- 
pute or for a specified period. 


In my opinion, such a Council 
should first be set up for a period 
of.five years as an experimental 
measure, All inter-State disputes of 
whatsoever nature should by law be 


provided to be referable exclusively 
to the Council. Time must be pres- 
cribed within which the Council 
should complete its enquiry and 
make its recommendations on any 
such issue, the time being extendable 
only by a special order of the 
President himself. The nature of all 
its other multifarious duties can be 
defined by the President. A provision 
must be made in the order setting 
up the Council that no part of the 
duties assigned to the Council will 
be withdrawn during its tenure but 
additional duties could be entrusted 
to it. 


1. Council should be left to 
devise its own procedure. Once laid 
down by the first Council, the same 
procedure will have to be followed 
by the successive Councils, subject 
to such minor modifications there- 
in as a new Council may decide 
upon. The Council should be autho- 
rised to have its own independent 
enquiring/investigating agencies, on 
the members of which should be 
conferred all the powers of a police 
officer above the rank of a sub-Ins- 
pector. No member of the personnel 
of such enquiring agency should 
be drawn either from the police or 
from the para-military forces of 
the country though there should 
be no objection to employing ex- 
army officers above the rank of Lt. 
Colonels or retired officers of the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) 
or other such agencies as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 


In order to avoid the Inter-State 
Council being burdened with other 
routine work, the different aspects 
of the work for promotion of cooper- 
ation, successful implementation 
and development of projects of 
common interest to the country and 
the States may not be entrusted to 
the Council constituted for the 
purpose of enquiring into and 
making recommendations about 
decisions on inter-State or Centre- 
State disputes. No other work should 
be entrusted to it. 


In suggesting the constitution of 
the Council, I have kept in view the 
fact that it is absolutely essential and 
most important for'a Council of this 
type to have the confidence of the 
Centre, the States and‘ the people. 
Anyone who has lost credibility 


> 


. would, 


with the people of the country or of 
a particular State with which any 
dispute exists should not be a 
member of the Council. 


The President should reserve to 
himself the right to direct that, for 
determination of a particular dispute 
between any States, a particular 
member belonging to any one of 
those States will or will not take 
part in the investigations and recom- 
mendations relating to that dispute. 


It may be necessary to provide 


- that the Counéil will not be entitled 


tolook into, investigate or enquire 
into any matter relating to the 
defence forces, the defence of the 
country and/or relating to interna- 
tional matters or- parliamentary 
affairs. 


he setting up of such a Council 
has assumed still greater importance 
because of the fact, which cannot be 
ignored, that all the States in the 
country are no more being ruled by 
the same political party. Also, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
a party which may be ruling in one 
State is not shy of encouraging 
disturbances in another State where. 
some rival party might have won at 
the polls. It is from this point of 
view that I have deliberately avoided 
suggesting that the member of any 
political party be involved in the 
affairs of the Council, although 
indirectly the interests of different 
parties may by watched by the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha nominat- 
inga member of the ruling party 
(at the Centre) and the Chairman of 
the Rajya Sabha nominating an 
eminent member of a party which is 
not ruling at the Centre, but whose 
party may be governing in more than 
one State in the country. 


The setting up of such a Council 
in my opinion, help in 
national integration to a greater 
extent than any other step so far 
taken in that direction or by raising 
more slogans. It would also avoid 
increasing stress on the Prime 
Minister in serious disputes on the 
decision of which one way or the 
other she might either embarráss 
her own personality, being equally 
interested in every citizen of the 
country, or her political party or her 
government, 


ARTICLE 263 of the Constitution 
talks of an Inter-State Council to be 
set up by the President ('...... it shall 
belawful for the President by order 
to establish such a Council’). Many 
comments have been made on the 
oddity of this particular provision 
having not been implemented des- 
pite the passage of thirty-four years 
since the coming into effect of the 
Constitution. A point, often stres- 
sed, is that once such an Inter-State 
Council is there, it would act asa 
brake on many of the authoritarian 
trends in the Union government's 
attitudes and behaviour. 


This is of course a mere hypo- 
thesis. One does not know, for the 
Constitution has not spelled it out, 
what exactly should be the compo- 
sition of this Inter-State Council. 
Should it consist of the Prime 
Minister .and all the State chief 
ministers? Should it consist of the 
Prime Minister, the entire Union 
cabinet and only some chief minis- 
ters? Should it include representa- 
tives of political parties and regional 
interests? So long as Article 74 rides 
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supreme, the President, while setting 
up the Council, will have to abide 
by the views of the Union Council 
of Ministers, and therefore the 
composition of the Inter-State Coun- 
cil will have to reflect the predilec- 
tions of the Union cabinet. 


Remember June 1975? Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi had declared the 
famous Emergency on the night of 
June 25; the Union cabinet, however, 
ratified the decision only on the 
following morning. Shrimati Gandhi 
had then explained that, in certain 
special circumstances, the Prime 
Minister's decision has to be taken 
as the Union cabinet's decision. It 
could thus be that even were the 
President to set up an Inter-State 
Council, it would have to be made 
in the image of the wishes of who- 
ever the Prime Minister is. 


So long as Article 74 remains in 
its present form, the Prime Minister 
can therefore score a political point 
by apparently conceding the demand 
pressed by several opposition leaders 


for. an Inter-State Council and- 


proceed to set it up entirely in 


accordance with her own terms. The 
opposition would discover in no 
time that theirs has been a pyrrhic 
victory, and the Prime Minister 
would have the pleasure of inform- 
ing the world that the Oliver Twists 
of the opposition can never be satis- 
fied. Suppose Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi decides to set up the Inter- 
State Council consisting of herself, 
her three senior colleagues who are 
currently holding charge of finance, 
external affairs and defence, res- 
pectively, the chief ministers of 
Assam, Kerala, Maharashtra and 
Haryana, would the texture of the 
Indian polity or the demeanour of 
the Union government be any diffe- 
rent from what it is now? 


Å uo. what could be the matters 
which an Inter-State Council would 
take up? While Article 263 provides 
certain broad guidelines, what speci- 
fic matters will be referred to would 
depend upon the decision of the Pre- 
sident, meaning of the Union Cabi- 


:net, meaning of the Prime Minister. 


Suppose the problem of Punjab is 
remitted to the Inter-State Council. 
Will the quality of its decision be at 
variance from what it is now, or, for 
that matter, from that of the deci- 


. sions currently being taken with res- 


pect to Assam or West Bengal or 
social and economic planning in 
general? | 


Therefore, the answer, in all sea- 
sons, to the proposal for an Inter- 
State Council has to be: it all 
depends. Article 263 is no nation- 
saver. It all depends to what purpose 
Article 263 is put and by whom. If 
the Inter-State Council turns out to 
be a genuine commodity and there 
is fair representation of all political 
shades of opinion and regional in- 
terests in the picking and choosing 
of chief ministers and others for 
membership of the Council, it would 
be one matter. If, on the other hand, 
it turns out to be an extended ver- 
sion of the conglomeration of syco- 
phants and time-servers which the 
present Union cabinet is, we might 
as well forget about it. 


One should not perhaps end on 


, this brusque note. In case the objec- 


tiveis, really and truly, to assuage 
the feelings and emotions of diffe- 
rent political — and regional — 
points of view, Article 263 is full of 


possibilities. Consider the present 
Planning Commission which has no 
constitutional or legal corpus and 
acts as the messenger boy for the 
Union government. Even the 
National Development Council has, 
as of now, no legitimacy: it meets 
whenever the Prime Minister feels 
it ought to meet and it deliberates on 
only those matters which are placed 
before it by the Union government. 


l \ ere the Inter-State Council set 
up in an appropriate manner and 
both the NDC and the Planning 
Commission made adjuncts of it, 
things could be altogether different. 
The Union government would not 
then find it altogether easy to by- 
pass the States in arriving at crucial 
decisions; it would have to proceed 
through the intermediary of the 
Council and would have to report 
back to it on what it wants to do 
with either the NDC or the Plan- 
ning Commission. A kind of 
accountability would conceivably 
begin to emerge, and the Union 
government would no longer be in a 
position to take the States for 
granted. 


For bringing this tranformation 
about, Article 263 by itself is how- 
ever not enough. An amendment is 
called for, an amendment which 
will add clarity and strength, and 
spell out the jurisdiction and terms 
of reference for the Council. For 
instance, it could be indicated that 
in all matters where the President’s 
discretion is called for, but which 


also involve an issue of relationship. 


between the Centre and the States, 
or of relationship between the States, 
the President could not act on the 
advice of the Union Council of 
Ministers alone but must seek the 
views of the Inter-State Council. 
The spectrum to be covered should 
include matters coming under Arti- 
cles 131 and 143, Articles 256, 257 
and 356 as well as Article 365. It 
should include issues which con- 
cern national and economic plan- 
ning, including the constitution of 
the Finance Commission under 
Article 280. It should also include 
the entire area covered by the Con- 
current List given in the Seventh 
Schedule. It is only then that an 
Inter-State Council as envisaged 
under Article 263 could assume any 
significance. 


The dangers 


GOVIND NARAIN 


THE very first Article of our 
Constitution says 'India, that is 
Bharat, shall be a Union of States.’ 
Ours is a federal Constitution even 
though some experts looking at the 
theory of federalism from the tradi- 
tional concept have made different 
observations. Our people, being 
Indian citizens, are being governed 
by the Government of India, but 
they also reside in different States 
of the country and the Union Ter- 
ritories and are thereby subject to 
the jurisdiction of those govern- 
ments also. 


Thus, the definition of a federal 
government as stated by K.C. 
Wheare in his book, Federal Govern- 
ment, that, *under a Federation both 
General and Regional Governments 
operate directly upon the people' is 
fully satisfied. E.A. Freeman expres- 
sed a similar opinion much earlier: 
*two requisites seem necessary to 
constitute a Federal Government... 
on the one hand, each of the mem- 
bers of the Union must be wholly 
independent in those matters, which 
concern each member only. On the 
other hand, all must be subject to 
a common power in those matters 
which concern the whole body of 


members collectively,’ 


The earlier traditional approach 
to federalism has indeed undergone 
changes in the modern concept and 
it is not necessary that all federal 
governments should follow the same 
system of division of power and 
authority between the Central Gov- 
ernment and the State governments. 
There is now emphasis on the idea 
of inter-dependence and the cons- 
titutional scholar, Vile, has ob- 
served in his book, The Structure of 
American Federalism, ‘the foremost 
characteristic of American federal- 
ism...is the inter-dependence of 
Federal and State Govern- 
ments, not their mutual indepen- 
dence.’ 


According to M.C. Setalvad, 
‘The Constitution of India, having 
been drawn in mid twentieth cen- 
tury presents a modified form of 
Federation suitable to the special 
requirements of the Indian society.’ 
The Constitution itself spells out the 
distribution of legislative, executive 
and financial powers between the 
Union and the States. In fact, the 
distribution of executive powers bet- 
ween the Union and the States is co- 
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terminus with the distribution of 
legislative powers. 


O. Constitution itself clearly 
defines the distribution of legislative 
powers between the Union and the 
States. The List I in the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution enu- 


-merates the subjects in respect of 


which according to Article 246 (I) 
of the Constitution, the Parliament 
has exclusive power to make laws. 
Similarly, List II is the State List 
enumerating the matters in respect 
of which the legislature of any State 
has exclusive powers to make laws. 
There is also List III, called the 
Concurrent, List containing matters 
in respect of which, according to 
the various provisions of the Con- 
stitution, both the Parliament and 
the State legislatures have com- 
petence to make laws. Article 248 
of the Constitution gives the resi- 
duary powers to the Parliament. | 


It will be noted from these provi- 
sions relating to the distribution of 
legislative powers that the Consti- 
tution has adopted the principle of 
distinct and rigid separation in the 
matters of distribution of financial 
resources between the Centre and 
the States, Neither the Centre can 
‘encroach upon any fiscal. matter 
which comes under the jurisdiction 
‘of the State nor can the State gov- 
ernments encroach upon the fiscal 
domain of the Centre. In the words 
of Dr. Ambedkar, ‘The States in our 
‘Constitution are in no way depen- 
dent upon the Centre for their legis- 
lative authority.’ It will also be 
‘interesting to note that even though 
there is this rigid separation of 
financial resources between the 
Centre and the States, there is still 
considerable flexibility in the cons- 
titutional scheme which is condu- 
cive for keeping a balance of reve- 
nue resources between the Union 
and the States. d 


Why then is there so much talk 
that ihe States should be given more 
powers and more freedom to 
manage their affairs? In fact, the 
matter of Centre and State relations 
has focussed much attention re- 
cently on the various provisions of 
the Constitution and the alleged 
deficiencies thereof. The supposition 
.that the harmonious relations bet- 
ween the Centre and the States de- 
.pend mainly on the same political 


party running the governments at 
the Centre and the States, does not 
seem to be borne out by the scheme 
of things as presented in the Consti- 
tution. It is true that problems of 
inter-State relationship started be- 
ing highlighted more vociferously 
after 1967 when in several States 
governments were formed by differ- 
ent political parties. The Tamil- 
nadu Government in 1969 appoin- 
ted a Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. T.V. Rajamannar, 
which submitted its report in 1971 
making widespread suggestions for 
changes in the Constitution. There 
has been a continuous demand for 
more State autonomy, whatever 
that may mean. 


T. Indian Parliamentary , Asso- 
ciation held a symposium in New 
Delhi on the 3rd May, 1970 on the 
subject of Centre State relations. In- 
itiating the discussions, Morarji 


Desai said ‘The mischief does not lie - 


in any Article of the Constitution, 
in my view, or in the Constitution, 
but the mischief lies in the conduct 
of those who are in charge’ of 
Government.’ Again, in the same 
speech he stated. “There can be only 
one sovereignty in a country, and 
that can be only of the whole nation, 
that means, of the Centre, and not 
of the States. If all States become 
sovereign, who is to hold them to- 
gether? Nobody can have the 
authority. Nobody can be given the 


authority.? He also said “Dr. Ambed-: 


kar, who piloted this Constitution 
as the Law Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India said very clearly that 
“This Constitution is both Federal 
and Unitary according to the re- 
quirements of the times and circum- 
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stances . 


Explaining this, Morarji Desai 
further said ‘It is federal in the sense 
that the States have been given auto- 
nomy within the subjects which have 
been allotted to them. Within these 
powers they are perfectly autonom- 


ous and the Centre cannot interfere 


with them as long as they work 
within the Constitution and not 
otherwise. The Centre has been al- 
lowed powers which can be exercised 
in their spheres in which those 
powers have been given to them. But, 
it is unitary in the sense that no State 
can be allowed to fly away from the 
country, from the nation or from 


‘enthusiasm and somewhat 


the whole Union.’ These excerpts 
very clearly explain the factual posi- 
tion, with our Constitution as the 
basis, and the respective positions of 
the Central and the State | govern- 
ments in the light of the special fea- 
tures of our country. 


It would appear that in their 
mis- 
guided fervour, the Statist lobby, 
while professing the unity and integ- 
rity of the country, are virtually 
drifting away from the concept of 
federalism and leaning more and 
more towards confederationism. The 
federal polity does involve a dual 
system of government, that of the 
Centre and those of the compo- 
nents. It is clearly distinguishable 
from a unitary system because in a 
unitary system, the supreme author- 
ity rests in one Centre only. 


. The federal polity is also distin- 
guishable from a confederation 


which means an association of diffe- . 


rent component units, who agree to 
limit the exercise of their sovereignty 
in order to assist in the achievement 
of a common objective, but who 
do not permit any direct contact 
between the organs of the confeder- 
ation and the citizens; and the 
Central Government then acts only 
through the State government. 
Surely, this concept was totally 
rejected by our Constitution makers 
and is thus not contemplated by the 
scheme of our Constitution. In any 
case, such a thought would be suici- 
dal to the concept of national unity 
and integrity. 


I, the three day Conclave in 
Srinagar, of the opposition leaders, 
October 1983, the Democratic 
Socialist Party in its statement 
quoted profusely from A.V. Dicey's 
treatise, Law of the Constitution. It 
stated that “The distribution of 
powers is an essential feature of 
federalism. The object for which a 
federal State is formed involves a 


division of authority between the . 


National Government and the sepa- 
rate States. The powers given to the 
nation form in effect so many limita- 
tions upon the authority of the sepa- 
rate States, and as it is not intended 
that the Central Government should 
have the opportunity of encroaching 
upon the rights retained by the 
States, its sphere of action neces- 
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Communication 


” I just can't get this topic out of mind. ‘Re-Marketing 


the Whore' (Seminar 300) makes such disturbing 


í reading—because ofits irrational approach, emotional 


utterings and twisting of facts or conveniently 
making use of certain findings, etc., etc. (Though it 
may appear that I take my stand by men, it is 
really not so.) 7 


B i ò 
It’s said that Singh's libellous imagination went 
beserk -because be ‘contends that consumerism has 
become more and more the sheet anchor for its 
perpetuation...’ But Kathlean Gough in The War 


: Against Women (Manushi', May-April 1984) also 


states that "Women were kidnapped by Vietnamese 
pimps...or beguiled with promises of American 
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, Were often taken into prostitution by upper class  ' 
‘men who form a powerful rural interest group in the 


consumer soda? What applies to Metnin would 
apply to Thailand as well. 


After reading Nina Kapoor's writing one feels xi 
that she sounds more like a womanist than like a 
feminist. And she should know that men can also be 
feminists! In her essay she says: ‘The flesh traders 
were overwhelmingly Harijan men, only 4 per cent 


. coming from upper castes’, whereas in the article 
. referred to, ‘From the Hills of Purola to the 
. Brothels of Delhi’ by Robin Gupta, in Manushi, 


January-February 1984 it is said: ‘Harijan women 
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area. Our team came across a couple of cases in 


which well placed upper caste men, using their caste 
as a respectable facade, prostituted Harijan women 
and lived on their CREDE (Page 31). . 


And again she bays “The clientele in (Delhi’s) ` 
brothels is again mostly working class or lower 
middle class.’ : 


: 1t seems that she is detained to safeguard 
women —-they are doves —.and the upper class 
and upper caste. men. Instead of explaining the 
reasons, she settles down for surface causes and rolls 


the argument changing her TODA from one point ' 


to another. 


"Iam disturbed because, knowing they aré the - 
wretched of the earth, blaming the Harijan men for 
the plight of their wonien seems meaningless, 


especially when it had become very casual with them 


due to the centuries of harassment. *They 
(untouchable women) are not only sold for domestic 
use, but attractive girls are also bought by: 

travelling agents to be exported. "The authorities ` 
are aware of the commerce. Why, it is their our 


,. caste brothers, friends and relatives who are > . > 
' — Jan Myrdal, India Waits. Tus 


involved.... 


In Bihar it is the landowners of the Bhumiar and l 


"Rajput castes who have the right to spend the first 


night. with the low-caste bride.’ Before she may. 
enter into her low-caste marriage, the high-caste 


‘lord has her by right, What of the Mathura case? It 


was the feudalistic.male outlook of the learned 
justices of the Supreme Court, their view of young ` 


`- jow-caste women as objects to be made use of as one. 
. in a semi-feudal 
." India, rape is still what untouchable and poor girls 


sees fit, that acted as a catalyst. *. 


. can expect when they near puberty. Rape is still a 


form: of punishment persons.in authority can make 


' use of when they wish to punish insubordinate 


elements, or when they want to feel the thrill of. 
power.’ Who are re they? 


May = not to -be seen in the brothels of Delhi. 
The country itself is á brothel so where is the point 
of looking separately at Delhi brothels? Who goes 
there? Are they not the upper class men? ` 


‘The red light district is served by Werben of the 
upper class. Among them are politicians nne senior 
seven officials.’ . 

Shall I go on like this to bring home the paint 
that the Harijan man is not volunteering to sell his 
women, to languish with the money he gets... 


In the process Nina Kapoor i is misplacing her. 
emphasis. As long as this typeof argument is- 
‘going to continue, misery and seminars will 
continue.’ 


S.V. Anbazhagan Ree i ME 
Bangalore ; - 5 
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sarily becomes the object of rigorous 
definition. 


The statement further states, “The 
subject of Union-State relations has 
now acquired vital importance and 
it becomes crucial to the preserva- 
tion of unity and integrity of India 
within the framework of the Consti- 
tution. The integrity and sovereignty 
of India must, however, emerge 
from a conscious effort towards har- 
monization of the distinct linguistic, 
ethnic and cultural groups that in- 
habit.our great country. Unity must 
mean harmony. It must reflect 
totality of the multi-facetted persona- 
lity of India. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy with a federal base can alone 
provide such a meaningful structure.’ 


After having said this, the state- 
ment of the Democratic Socialist 
Party adds ‘As soon as a demand 
is raised for a review of Union and 
State relations, some people, inspir- 
ed or otherwise, become hysterical 
and argue that any review would 
affect national integrity and unity.' 
I again quote from the same state- 
ment because I find it of considera- 
ble interest. It says, ‘only harmony 
between the Union and the States, 
based on the foundations of princi- 
ples of federalism would further 
lead to a greater unity while pre- 
serving the dignity and freedom of 
action within a given sphere of the 
State. There cannot be a strong India 
without well developed and strong 
States. With respective spheres of 
authorities clearly marked out, 
strong States would add strength to 
the Union and weak States would 
only weaken the nation.’ 


l d M can hardly be any dispute 


with these statements, strong views, 
sentiments and the only matter to 
be looked into is whether the exist- 
ing scheme of distribution of powers 
between the Union and the States in 
our Constitution gives the States 
adequate opportunity for their 
advancement. Here I would refer 
back to the statement made by 
Morarji Desai in the forum of the 
Indian Parliamentary Association in 
1970 already quoted earlier, which 
makes it abundantly clear that there 
is nothing wrong with the Constitu- 
tional provisions, nor is there any 
deficiency in them. 


The Democratic Socialist Party's 
statement devotes considerable 
space to Article 263 of the Consti- 
tution providing for an Inter-State 
Council. The Party says that it is 
high time, for the purpose of coordi- 
nation between the States, that an 
Inter-State Council under Article 
263 should be immediately establish- 
ed. It has also recommended that 
the Inter-State Council should have 
the power to discuss if the disputes 
arise between the Union and the 
States. 


It has recommended that there 
should be only one Council presid- 
ed over by the Prime Minister with 
all the State chief ministers as 
members. It is said that in such 
meetings, so far as possible, decision 
should be taken by consensus. How- 
ever, in case of any difference -of 
opinion, recommendations of the 
Inter-State Council, when adopted 
by a majority or two-thirds of the 
members present and voting, should 
be acceptable to both Union and 
the States. 


I, is here that a great deal of 
cautious thinking has got to be 
done. Surely, in a forum like this 
where the Central Government is to 
be represented only by the Prime 
Minister and there is a large number 
of States represented by their chief 
ministers, the voice of the Centre 
vis-a-vis States become almost in- 
consequential. Is this scheme likely 
to be conducive towards building up 
a strong and healthy Central Gov- 
ernment? Let us judge the scheme 
objectively and not on the basis of 
what obtains today where the Cen- 
tral Government and a large num- 
ber of other State governments are 
controlled by the same political 
party. The same position may not 
always hold good. 


Let us judge the issue irrespective 
of the political parties, only on the 
basis of the Central Government 
vis-a-vis the State governments. 
Surely, prudence will demand that 
if the object of an Inter-State Coun- 
cil is to bring about harmony and 
cohesion and to work towards the 
unity and integrity of the country, 
with a strong and healthy Central 
Government and equally strong and 
healthy State governments, would 
it not be absolutely necessary that 
either the decisions of this august 


body should be only of an advisory 
or a recommendatory character and 
the Central Government should be 
left free to take decisions in the 
over-all context of things or if the 
decisions have to be accepted by all, 
the effective voice of the Central 
Government should be to the extent 
of 50 per cent and the remaining 
50 per cent should be equally distri- 
buted among the chief ministers of 
States. It is only then that the 
dialogue will be between equal part- 
ners representing different points of 
view. The secretariat of such a body 
should certainly be independent and 
a suitable mechanism could surely 
be devised. 


I, seems clear from this analysis 
that there is a widespread feeling 
among the States, particularly those 
administered by governments of 
political parties other than the one 
to which the Central Government 
belongs, that the powers between the 
Centre and the States need to be 
defined afresh, that the Constitution 
should provide more powers for the 
States, that the States should have 
more financial resources, that there 
should be a forum where the Centre 
and the States should be able to 
discuss inter-State matters as also 
Centre State matters in a free and 
frank atmosphere with equal part- 
nership of all the members. 


Even if it is the considered opi- 
nion of a great many experts, as 
also of some of the important top 
leaders that the scheme of our Con- 
stitution does indeed clearly define 
respective powers of the Centre and 
the States and that the States have 
adequate scope for managing their 
affairs adequately according to their 
genius and their aspirations and that 
there is sufficient flexibility for a 
proper financial balance being main- 
tained between the Centre and the 
States, the mere fact that a feeling 
of alienation prevails in some States, 


does call for a proper forum where ` 


these matters can be thrashed out 
in a dispassionate and objective 
manner. 


As the Democratic Socialist Party 
has itself mentioned in its statement 


before the Srinagar Conclave, in the. 


exercise of powers under Article 263, 
the President did constitute the 
Central Council of Health, the 
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Central Council of Local Self- 
Government and the Central Council 
of Indian Medicine and a number of 
other advisory bodies have also been 
set up. But Dr. D.D. Basu in his 
introduction to the Constitution of 
India has pointed out that, ‘In fact, 
the primary object of an Inter-State 
Council being coordination and 
federal cohesion, this object has 
been lost sight of, while creating 
fragmentary bodies to deal with 
specified matters relying on the 
statutory interpretation that the sin- 
gular “a” before the word "Council" 
includes a plural) The utility of 
various such councils has been called 
in question and a single Inter-State 
Council has been recommended. 


We have had experience of the 
functioning of bodies like the 
National Development Council, the 
National Integration Council, the 
Zonal Councils, besides the Central 
Council of Health, the Central 
Council of Local Self Government 
and the Central Council of Indian 
Medicine and so forth. The objective 
behind the setting up of the 
National Development Council was 
to have a national debate on the 
concepts and priorities of planning 
for the country as a whole but in 
course of time the discussions in 
this august forum degenerated into 
demands from the States about their 
own needs and problems. There was 
hardly any discussion on national 
policies as such. The National 
Integration Council and the Zonal 
Councils lost their value and 


importance, so much so that the 


meetings of these bodies are now 
hardly held. 


1: Central Council of Health did 
to a large extent achieve its purpose 
in the formative years of national 
policies on eradication of malaria, 
small pox etc., and on building up 
a massive campaign for family 
planning. This Central Council 
proved useful despite the fact that 
health was a State subject. This 
proved the utility of central bodies 
even in spheres where the legislative 
powers lie with che States. The need 
for coordination and some degree of 
uniformity in approach became 
obvious. 


` We can understand the feeling of 
the States to desire more freedom to 


manage their affairs and to have 
corresponding financial resources 
but it has to be appreciated that the 
Centre also has a bigger responsi- 
bility to discharge — the problems 
of national defence, threats from 
across the border, fighting internal 
forces of violence, separatism and 
subversion and so forth. Even in the 
running of some national campaigns, 
where large funds were allocated by 
the Centre to the States, instances 
were not uncommon Where these 
funds were diverted to other chan- 
nels at the cost of the important 
Schemes. Surely, some disciplining 
in matters like these becomes neces- 
sary. 


T... has also to be a great deal . 


of feedback from the States in the 
running of national schemes and 
their periodical reorientation, as 
also proper evaluation of the pro- 
gress. It cannot, therefore, be denied 
that even in respect of subjects 
exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the States, there is a definite role 
which the Centre has to play. Simi- 
larly, in respect of subjects like 
defence, foreign affairs, etc., which 
are exclusively within the purview 


of the Centre, there will bea distinct - 


advantage if, within the permissible 
limits, -there is a national discussion 
with the participation of the States 
in a suitable forum. 


It is clear, therefore, that the for- 
mation of a single Inter-State Coun- 
‘cil with the Prime Minister as the 
Chairperson and all the chief 
ministers as members will certainly 
be desirable and useful. The scope 
of this Council could be enlarged 
by suitable amendments to make it 
possible to discuss matters of Centre 
State relations as well. The discus- 
sions of such a Council could lead 
to the desired goals only if they 
were conducted in a dispassionate 
and objective manner rising much 
higher than the level of narrow 
individualism and giving equal 
weightage to the Centre’s point of 
view with the combined point of 
view of the States. The conclusions 
of such a Council would be in the 
nature of considered recommenda- 
tions. The Council would un- 
doubtedly inspire confidence if it 
had an independent secretariat of 
its own. 


[he human approach 


DHARMA VIRA 


CENTRE State relations and the 
relations between States have of late 
been causing much concern to all 
who are interested in the steady 
growth and progress of our country, 


uninterrupted by internal disputes. - 


From seeing the content of most of 
these disputes, which have in some 
cases generated much heat, one is 
strongly led to the conclusion that 
our people have not yet been able to 
realise that ours is one indivisible 
nation and that nothing should be 
done ` which could in any way 
weaken the ties which bind the 
States as indivisible components of 
the nation. Regional, linguistic and 
religious considerations appear to 
be given much more importance 
than the progress and integrity of 
the country. 


In this context it may be useful 
briefly to go into the background 
of the founding of the federation of 
India. Before India became inde- 
pendent there were no States except 
the numerous major and minor 
Indian States ruled by the Princes 
under treaty relations with the 
British Crown. The major part of 
India, which was under British rule 
was for reasons of administrative 
convenience divided into provinces, 
not States. These provinces had no 
rights which States normally are 
expected to possess and were directly 
ruled by the Governors, under the 
supervision of the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India. Only 
after the Montford Reforms were 
these provinces given some rights 
enabling the elected representatives 
of the people to make laws for and 
to administer the provinces, in a 
restricted manner. Even here it was 
a diarchical system under which the 
Governor administered the province 
under his charge with the advice of 
counsellors partly chosen by the 
people and partly nominated by the 
Governor. 


It was only when the Constitu- 
tion of independent India came to 
be considered that the idea of having 
States, a federation of which would 
constitute the new India, emerged. 
Even then there were many in the 
country who feared that a Federa- 
tion of States might weaken the 
structure of the unified nation. 
Hence, they favoured the idea of 
continuing the British system of pro- 
vinces as administrative units, rather 
than glorifying them as States and 
thus creating an atmosphere which 
might at a later stage enable some 
States to challenge the integrity of 
the nation on regionalistic consider- 
ations. However, the overwhelming 
view in the Constituent Assembly 
was in favour of a federation of 
States and as such the erstwhile pro- 
vinces, after some boundary adjust- 
ments, were converted into States of 
free India, federating into a unit 
called India, i.e., Bharat. 


It is important to note here that 
our federation was not a normal 
federation in which sovereign States 
agree to federate to create a nation 
and, in the process, clothe the fede- 
ration with adequate powers to 
enable it to function, after shedding 
a number of powers so far exercised 
by. the federating States. Here, the 
sovereign power shed a number of 
its own powers to create States which 
in their turn were brought together 
to form the federation of India. In 


short, the Indian Federation was the . 


reverse of the usual process of fede- 
ration of States. Here the States did 
not create the federation but the 
Centre first formed the States which 
till then did not exist and then club- 
bed them together to form the 
federation. 


The founding fathers were con- 
scious of the dangers of such a fede- 
ration. They were aware that for the 
federation to function, in the con- 
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text of the past history of our coun- ' 


try, the Centre must be strong. It is 
a fact of history that whenever the 
Centre in this Country became weak 
the country fell apart. So, conscien- 
tiously and deliberately they took 
care to introduce provisions in our 
Constitution to ensure the strength 
and superiority of the Centre. 


' ith the provisions to ensure 
strength and superiority .to the 
Centre, it was hoped that the country 
would be able to function as a united 
body, but soon thereafter a new dis- 
integrating factor was introduced, 
viz, the formation of linguistic 
States. There were already the dis- 
ruptive forces of castes, creeds and 
religions in the country and to it was 
added the sense of linguism generat- 
ing the new danger of linguistic 
barriers giving further impetus to 
regionalistic tendencies. 


In spite of all these disrupting fac- 
tors, some inherent and some created 
by us ourselves in our ignorance, 
in the early stages of independence 
the country functioned smoothly and 
made rapid progress. This was 
mainly because of the wisdom and 
far-sightedness of our leaders at the 
time. The Centre treated the States 
as real partners in the Federation, 
which attitude was further helped by 
the existence of governments of the 
same party at the Centre as well as 
in the States. 


The great leaders passed away and ` 


new sets of leaders emerged. The 
monopoly of one party in the States 
was weakened and many States came 
to be ruled by different parties. The 
Centre became more and more 
authoritative and the States more 
and more regional minded, this 
resulted in numerous disputes, main- 
ly minor, on distribution of waters 
or adjustment of boundaries on 
linguisitic considerations. Lately, 
there have emerged some serious 
disputes clothed thinly as if in the 
interests of the region but really on 
the basis of religion or politics. All 
these disputes between the Centre 
and the States and between States 
and States are threatening to start a 
process of disintegration endan- 
gering the very existence of the 
nation. Some people are not afraid 
even to talk already in terms of 
secession. i 


As polarisation increased all over 
the country, the thoughts of all 
those interested in the integrity of 
ths nation started focusing on steps 
that should be taken for the fair and 
speedy solution of disputes so that 
they do not, through neglect, as- 
sume dangerous dimensions. At a 
number of seminars and other con- 
ferences, it has been suggested that 
the Inter-State Council envisaged in 
Article 263 of the Constitution, 
should be brought into being as the 
first step towards restoring the re- 
quired balance to the functioning of 
the federation. 


I is obvious that a situation has 
developed in the country under 
which some sort of consultation is 
required between the Centre and the 
States not only to resolve disputes 
between them and between the 
States but also to enable .consulta- 
tion on important matters, economic 
and administrative, affecting the 
nation. The Inter-State Council to 
be established under Article 263 of 
the Constitution does not appear to 
be quite the appropriate machinery 
for the purpose. There is no pro- 
vision regarding matters to-be consi- 
dered by the Council and hence there 
is a danger of unnecessary and minor 
issues coming to the Council, thereby 
detracting from its utility and impor- 
tance. 


Further, the Council will only be 
making recommendations but what 
will be the force of those recom- 
mendations? Will the recommenda- 
tions be unanimous, by consensus 
or by a majority of votes? And who 
will the recommendations be sent to 
for consideration? If it is the Presi- 
dent, then would the President be 
able to take action on the recom- 
mendations, independently, without 
the advice of his Council of Minis- 
ters. At present, the President has no 
authority whatsoever for taking any 
action except on the advice of his 
Council of Ministers. 


In these circumstances, if the 
action on the recommendations were 
to be dependent on the advice of the 
Presidents Council of Ministers, 
how would it be possible to ensure 
that such advice were rational and 
correct and not biased in favour of 
a particular ruling party. Unless the 
position in regard to these- matters 


is cleared, the Inter-State Council 
might prove not only to be ineffec- 


'tive but might even generate further 


disputes on procedure, majority, 
advice of the Council of Ministers 
etc. i 


In all disputes, it is important that 
the matter be settled as early as pos- 
sible. There is tendency at present 
for these disputes to go on for years 
resulting in'considerable dissatisfac- 
tion and in some cases even the dis- 


pute getting out of hand. It is there- 


fore important that there should be 
a provision for a time-bound settle- 
ment of disputes and also that any 
settlement recommended by the 
Inter-State Council should be bind- 
ing on all parties. 


T, is also the question of the 
size of the secretariat which the 
Council should have. In my view it 
should be as small as possible other- 
wise there is a danger of a second 
mini government being established 
under the leadership of the President 
resulting in constant clashes between 
the President and the Council of 
Ministers. Such a situation would be 
very dangerous for the stability of 
the country. 


Whilst there is definite need for a 
machinery of consultation between 
the Centre and the States, the real 
solution to all disputes and consti- 
tutional problems lies ina human 
approach. Our Constitution is a 
good one and it is not the Constitu- 
tion that has failed in any way but 
the human beings who have been in 
charge of running the Constitution. 
Neither the spirit nor the letter of 
the Constitution are being observed 
in any way. Expediency, getting 
round the constitutional provisions 
to suit the requirements of a politi- 
cal party or persons, is the order of 
the day. Unless this tendency is cor- 
rected and eradicated, whatever the 
changes that may be introduced in 
the Constitution or whatever machi- 
nery we might set up for the settle- 
ment of disputes between the Centre 
and the States and between State and 
State, will prove to be ineffective. I 
hope that in the interests of the inte- 


grity of the country -and orderly and ` 


steady development of the nation, 
those concerned will take appropri- 
ate steps to correct this unfortunate 
tendency. 


os, 
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turbines that generate 15,000 H.P. 
at 5750 r p.m which in turn is 
reduced to 227 r.p m by the gear 
boxes. Running at full Icad and full 
speed, the gear box performance is 
continuously monitored to obtain 
vital information Observations show 
the rigidity of the housing, tne 
efficiency of the bearings, 

8S well as the sound level and the 
vibration characteristics. 

The back-to-Back Test is a very 
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m, __ Hotel President, 


Bombay 


Bltuated close to the 
Ps city's business, 
shopping and 
éntertainment area, 


. offering 


excellent 
services, 


. 3 Tho Td Mahal Hotel, 


< BE A splendid 


New Delhl 


abode of 


grace, created to 
: accentuate the 
. magnificence of India's 


„capital, 


The Fort Aguada 
Beach Resort, Goa 


‘ Where ag 
E beats...an old 
ese ruin presid 


antle sea 
Portugu- 
es over a 


beautiful poem in brick 


dnd wood — 


The Fort 


Aguada Beach Resort, 


The Fisherman's 

Cove, Madras 

Located on a secluded 
casuarina fringed 


beach...hike 
secret. Just 


a golden 
a 32 km, 


drive from Madras.. 


The Lake Palace, 


"OR J. A 46th centur 
DN 


Udaipur 
y palace, 


Now a unique hotel. 
Completa with ait 
manner of 20th 
century fittings, 


um 


m B 


EI 


aa 
T 


Gr 
a 
US 


‘India’s Garden 
hotel Is 


Tx 
Ji 


“Ss 


- "Tah Residency, | 


angalore 


Tal hospitality blooms 
in Bangalore, 


city. The 
centrally 


located, close to the 
business, entertainment 
and shopping areas, 
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BOMBAY Teleph 


. [The finest hotel chain in 


T 


1 Ind 


ia... 


es 


` Hotel, Madras  « - 
The finest-hotel fn- - 
Madras, mere minutes 


from the city ceritre. A 


serene reflection of the’ | 


age-old Taj 
tradition. 


Taj Palace Hotel, 
New Delhl * 

. Set In a 6-acro sweap 
of landscaped lawns, 
An exquisite hotel 
equipped with the 
finest convention 
facilities. 4 


The Taj Hollday 
Village, Goa 

Adjacent to the Fort 
Aguada Beach Resort, 
A varlety of cottages 
landscaped to create a 
typical Goan - 


t 


Sc» environment. — | ] 


Hotel Taj Ganges," ~ 
"Benares, Varanast 
Centrally located and 
close to the gréat-holy 
‘ river — the Ganges. , 
.'The most beautifu| way 
to seo Benares, ^" ` 
The Rambagh 
Palac, Jalpur . 


Created at the height of Eg 


~the graciousness and 

~“ splendour of Jaipur. 
Now offered to you as 
a hotel, A delicate 
tusion of the medieval 
and the contemporary. 


" ‘The Aguada 


Hermitage, Goa 

A secluded, luxurious 
retreat on a green 
hillside; a complex of ` 
20 luxury cottages with 
open verandahs, 
















Sponge trom Plant, Kothagudem : Plant general view . 
) NES 


The direct-reduction/electric arc. furnace 
(DR-EF) route is eminently suited for 
developing countries, It enables the 
installation of small-size plants to serve: - 
limited markets; keeps down investment; 
and offers scope for expansion in small 
incremental steps. Moreover, DR provides 
a uniform and consistent material for EF 
steel making, replacing Scrap. 


With the commissioning of the Kothagudem 
plant of Sponge Iron India Limited—India’s 
first DR plant—the country has taken 

yet another step forward towards self- 
reliance in steel technology. 





So nUS Iron Plant, Kothagudem : Direct reduction unit 
with waste gas cleaning facility 


Pioneer of DR technology in India, DASTURCO 

is equally familiar with gas-based DR plants. 

it has been actively involved in the planning and 
investigation of a number of DR projects for’ 

SAIL and various State Governments in India. ! 
It has also carried out several sponge iron 
assignments in Latin America, the Arab countries 
and South-East Asia. \ 


Currently, DASTURCO is the Principal Consultant 
for the large integrated iron and steel complex 
` in Misurata, Libya, the first phase of which is 
- entirely based on-the DR-EF route, utilising natural 
. gas as reductant. It is also Project Consultant 
for the DR-based 600,000 tons per year 
steel plant at Trengganu, Malaysia. 





Designed to produce 
40,000 tons/year of 
sponge iron using 
local non-coking coals 
as solid reductant, the 
plant has been set-up 
with UNIDO/UNDP 
assistance, and is 
based.on the SL/RN 
process. DASTURCO 
prepared the detailed . 
project report and 
provided compre- 
hensive design and 
engineering services, 
The plant went on 
stream in early 1981 





'and is operating Rl ; ; 
satisfactorily. 5 Sponge "ron Plant, Kothagudem : DASTURCO 
Rotary Kiln DR unit in operation _ Total Engineering — 
Que RMT Sa St m9 un. Concept to completion 
sz 4 M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED | 
: b CONSULTING ENGINEERS ....... URS ION 
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Worldwide delivery from desk to desk 


for banking and shipping documents, reports, tenders, contracts... 






Your vital documents are 

delivered from your desk, 
to that of your consignee's, 

“within 24 to 72 hours: A 
service backed by over 
4,000 people operating 
from over 400 offices round 
the globe ... and from 12 
other cities in India. 





m +] Ty a WORLDWIDE COURIER | 


Airfreight Private Limited, (Courier Services Division) 51 B, Maker Chambers IV, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. Tel: 224190. 


The Courier Services Division also operates from Bangalore, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Cochin, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jaipur, 
Kanpur, Madras, Pune, Srinagar, Trivandrum. 5 ` : 
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: From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 


y arid ground to green acres, From a life of little hope 
! to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. E 


‘at Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a- 
‘catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or = 

"atpuri- wherever we go, we have looked to the 





needs and welfare of the community. Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens i 


have been our first priority. 


1 


"rt 


The theme is to grow and develop together. To give’ - 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way. of thinking that has become a way of life. — 
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CP—610 RP 
Reversible - 
im paet Y Wrench 
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CP—606 RS ` 
Reversible 
1 Impact Wrench 


> 


* No twisting kick-back 
experienced by the 
operator. 

* The impacting force is \ : 
compktely rotary in | pe - 


* Spinning on nuts, fixing down ` 
boits—what takes minutes 
a $ : manually takes seconds with a 
' ' CP impact, wrench. Assembly 
' fine work. Removing rusted 























bolts. Working in tight corners. ' Torque Controlled - . . action, 2 
- * On production work, or repair Wrench is totally unique in * Force of impacting . n i " 
—p s 00 o and maintendnce, minutes saved India. It can sense torque as ^ blow can be controlled ', ` P 
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interested in these special orque setting from33.9 to parts heat treated to CP- > PUT £X 
» 136 N- (25-100 ft. los.). e Sa f "S 
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'journal which seeks to reflect throügh free discussion, every 
ade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, ‘a single 
coblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions, 
tpinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
arvodaya:to communist to independent. And. the non-political 
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specialist too has voiced. his ‘views. In this way it has 
„been possible to answer a real need of today, to gather 
- the facts and ideas of this age and-to help thinking people 
. arrive at a certain degree of cohesion ‘and clarity- in 
facing. the , problems ‘of economics, of, politics, of culture. 
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a symposium on 
the misuse of 


the judicial process 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Rajiv Nayar, lawyer, 
practising in the High Court, Delhi 


UNDERTRIALS: A LIVING HELL ; 
Sudip Mazumdar, journalist, formerly of *The Express’ » 
now correspondent of *Newsweek' 
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Upendra Baxi, Vice Chancellor, 
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THE increasing concentration of power in the hands 
of the executive has become alarming. In the guise 
of public order and public safety, the government 
has made widespread and drastic amendments in 
vital laws which guarantee that individual liberties 
and freedoms cannot be easily trifled with. Alarm- 
ingly, they have been put beyond judicial review or 
the laws have been given restricted judicial protec- 
tion. Unfortunately, the process does not end -there. 
It has extended its confines to the perimeters of 
press freedom and the ensurance of a fair and free 
trial for charged offenders. - 


It is undoubtedly true that the or on the press 
which has been imposed by a notification had 
received judicial approval in Virender’s case in 1957. 
But in the modern context and in the context of an 


ever-pervasive and increasing trend of individual 


freedom, and the healthy precedents which were set 
up by the Supreme Court in Maneka Gandhi's case 
and the International Airport Authority's case, one 
wonders whether the safeguards considered adequate 
and reasonable in those times can stand the test of 
judicial approval today. 


Similarly, the constitution of special tribunals, 


~” although having received the seal of judicial approval 
is a disturbing phenomenon. It. 


in the year 1950, | 
will certainly mitigate against the functioning of the 
ordinary law courts and procedures, and will tempt 


~ the. government to constitute special-tribunals- for 


adjudicating all kinds of matters. Even though 


safeguards have been enshrined, these are - not 
. adequate and one must bear in. mind the süper-. 
. charged atmosphere in which the special courts. 
-would be functioning. It would be difficult for a fair 


and free atmosphere to ensure the trial of the 


he preblem 


charged offenders, since it would be inconvenient for 
the government to find that the alleged offenders had 
not been convicted. 


The problem of the Indian judicial system and/or 
the laws can be safety attributed to the legacy of the 
colonial system which we have inherited. Our 
constitution-framers, partly due to expediency and 
partly due to the fear of experimentation preferred 
to model our Constitution on the lines of the British 
judicial system, making a small departure, that is 
by granting some supremacy to the judiciary. How- 
ever, in all matters and in the day-to-day function- 
ing, the constitution-framers as in the British 
Constitution chose to repose their faith in a strong 
and stable executive rather than in the legislature or 
in the judiciary. The drafting committee, for instance, 
preferred the language of the preamble to the British 
North America Act, 1867, when it provided in the 
draft Constitution that ‘India shall be a Union of * 
States’. (This consequently formed part of our 
Constitution as Art. 1). ` 


However, recognising India as a federation, our 
constitution-framers intended to and, in fact, vested 
wide powers in the centre. They consequently 
accepted the administrative relationship between the 
Union and the States, along with the principle laid 
down by the authors of the Act of 1935 and followed 
by our constitution-framers that executive powers 
were co-extensive with legislative powers. The impact 
of the British Constitution has had its noticeable 
impáct on our Constitution. 


.However, the influence of the colonial era does 
not end here and has extended itself to various other 
legislations which were adopted in toto or are followed 


as a matter of routine by our judicial system. There . 
can be no explanation for the retention of the * 
drastic Jaws, except that to preserve them as a part : 
of our judicial system has facilitated the easy and : 
the smooth control by the government over the . 
actions of individuals. The curbs on the press, apart. 
from the retrogade 19th century, censorship laws, . 


are also to be found in. statutory notifications under 


which, postal concession is granted to registered , 
newspapers. Instances have shown that the Post , 


Office Act and the rules made thereunder, though 
made more than a century ago, have still been. uséd 
and been called into aid by.the government to check 
dissenting newspapers and to stifle their independent 
and fair expression. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 provoked Mahatma 
Gandhi to take the satyagraha vow and launch a civil 
disobedience movement against the promulgation of 
the dreaded Act — it was from this movement that 
the path for independence was created 65 years later, 
in a free and independent India. But the same 
Rowlatt Act has been re-introduced in the form of 
the Terrorist Affected Areas (Special Courts) Ordi- 
nance, 1984. This preserves the fabric of the Rowlatt 
Act while incorporating certain clauses which have 
afforded fewer safeguards to individual citizens in 
the present Ordinance than those available to them 
under the Rowlatt Act. It is a sad commentary 
about the state of our nation. We are perpetuating 
the might and the dominance of the executive in no 
uncertain terms and we are so completely destroying 
the Indian legal system that even repair may be 
looked upon by posterity as a revolution. 


The National Security (2nd Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1984, and the drastic amendments in the 





Indian Penal Code are only suggestive of a corroding 
system which needs draconian laws to sustain it. The 
National Security Amendment ensures that a person 
remain in detention for at least six months before 
his detention is eventually found to be unwarranted 
by the. „Advisory Board, and, even if a detention 
ordéf is : held invalid by a court of law, it is available 
now to the government to re-arrest the person on the 
same grounds. 


. Section 438 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
providing for anticipatory bail is no longer available 
and the Ordinance has altered the ordinary rule that 
a person is presumed to be innocent until guilt is 
proved. The Ordinance has in fact provided that no 
person accused of an offence under the Ordinance 
shall be released on bail unless the Court is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
he is not guilty of the alleged offences and, further, 
that he is not likely to commit any offence while on 
bail. 


The problem is that the general public awareness 
is diminishing. So also is the resistance to these 
draconian laws. The mood and the atmosphere of 
the people is one of seeking security and safety and 


the draconian laws are interpreted by many to be | 
an aid and catalyst for security and not an instru- -` 


ment of destruction. The coercive processes of the 


State machinery as also the fact of bail provisions 
becoming more stringent are welcomed with a sense ` 


of relief, notwithstanding the fact that the dangers -~ |. - 


of abuse are much more grave. We have in this issue 
identified the basic freedoms and the basic laws 


which are available to the citizens and their present. ': 
position in the face of the substantial and over. . 


reaching amendments and Ordinances. 


RAJIV NAYAR 
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tages. 


Undertrials : a fi 


SUDIP 





MAZUMDAR 


- did- some follow-ups, the courts, 


AS storjes of policemen piercing 
eyes of undertrials with rusted bicycle 
spokes and then pouring acid to 
ensure total blindness by sealing the 
eyelids came out in a few news- 
papers three years ago, national 
conscience was outraged. The press 


mainly the Supreme Court, took 
notice. of the atrocities, political 
leaders of all sorts made 'teár-jerker 
speeches. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, sounding distressed, said, 


. ‘what have we come to? Soon all 


` undertrials; 


the noise subsided and policemen 
went back to the barracks with 


‘needles and acid in their crime-fight- 


ing kit. 


, It needed the piercing of eyes to 
make public opinion raise at least 
a voice of protest. This is too much; 
you have.no right to do this to the 
the guilty must be 
punished, — these reactions came 
from the people who thought things 
would now change. 


Yes, things have chaiüged. Three 
years ago, àn undertrial prisoner 
could be maimed in places like 
Bhagalpur or Varanasi or Warangal 


'or for that matter in Delhi. The 


:prisoner ‘could ‘have been a petty 


thief, or a political activist or a 


«deserted: womain.or #h "orphan. 


‘Today the -prisonér cdii’be a by- 


^ stander,”a mother rettning’ from 


school” after depositing *her child, a 
difficult official, an enthusiastic foot- 


BoB 
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ball fan or even a powerful-till- 
yesterday leader. Practically every- 
body who is not part of the State's 
repressive apparatus is today, by 
merely being a citizen of India, a 
person under trial. The difference is 
that now he or she may not, in fact 


. would not, know why the State is 


detaining him or her for a long 
time. The State does not want to 
spend its time or resources in guaran- 
teeing civil or human rights, not 
to talk of those noble words like 
socialism, secularism and demo- 
cracy. They are meant for pursuing 
the contrary. That is why the State 
has legalised all its crimes and with 
one sweep on July 14, 1984 it has 
made every citizen an undertrial 
through the promulgation of the 
Terrorist Affected Areas (Special 
Courts) Ordinance. 


No, being a Congress supporter, 
or a resident of the CPM-run West, 
Bengal or being a popular film star 
like NTR would not help much. 
You can be arrested, called a terro- 
rist and kept in a dungeon, at least 
for two years, if you are not liked 
by the political party using the 
State. And life in a Bihar prison or 
a women’s shelter in Bombay or a 
children’s home in Delhi or in 
numerous police lock-ups has not 
changed much since the days of 
Bhagalpur blindings. 


What is it like to be an under- 
trial? What all can happen if one is 


^] 


taken to a police lock-up, a prison 
or a remand home? How does one 
become an undertrial? Aren't under- 
trials deemed innocent till proved 
guilty? 


f you are like Mohammad Mian 
of East Champaran, you could 
spend 33 years in jail witbout a 

` trial, If you are Seemo of Patiala, 
you could be tied .to a cot, spread- 
eagled and raped by three police- 
men for two days and two nights. 
If you are like Devamma you could 

' be tortured in Bombay police lock- 
ups. If you area boy of 16 like 
Farooq, lodged in Tihar jail, you 


‘could be sodomised by hardened . 


criminals. And if you are Yellu- 
malai you could be taken to 
Minjur police station near Madras 
and then your body. would be 
quietly cremated and your family 


7—- would know about it only a week 


later. If you happen to be pastors 


or school teachers like C. Paul and - 


C. Daniel in Manipur, the army 
can pick you up and your family 
would never know what happened 
' to your corpse; even the Supreme 
Court judges’ order cannot 
your body. 


If you are a police constable on 


duty like Inder Singh and mistaken . 


as a cheat, you could be brought 
to your own police: station and 
hung upside down and your soles 
would be battered till you gave a 
confession. 


If you happen to be in the army 
like Kunjan Lazar, guarding a top- 
security storehouse in Delhi Canton- 
ment, you could be rounded up on 
a theft charge and in a torture room 
could be lying under the jackboot 
heels while iron rods shower on 
you, cigarette butts singe your skin, 
and you vomit blood. Next day 
you could be buried in the cemetery, 
and your wife would get a telegram, 
courtesy army headquarters, inform- 
ing her about the death by heart 
attack. A check for Rs 5000 as 
compensation may follow a few 
months later. 


be taken to a police station and 
simply made to sit.there for a long 
time without being told what your 
‘crime’ is. The policemen will slap 
you, abuse you and hit you. If you 


produce - 


Apart from all. these, you could. 


are genuinely innocent and unable 
to answer their questions satis- 
factorily the treatment would go 
ori. If you are thirsty the policemen 
may give youa glass of urine. If they 


. are still not happy, they can keep 


your elbow or knee between two 
stools and one constable will kick 
it till it cracks. If you are in a sub- 
urban lock-up, your back can be 
branded with red-hot irons. In the 


rural areas, bored policemen may . 


drive a stick up your anus. If you 
scream they. can put chilli powder 


on. the wound. They can tie live | 


electric wire around your penis and 
testicles and put the switch on. 


If you are a woman, drunken 
policemen can put cigarette butts on 
your breasts, can rape you, force 
you to do oral sex; still unsatisfied 
they can -put a stick through the 
vagina. If you manage to run away 
and complain to the press or police 
higher-ups you may be called a 
prostitute and ‘sexually-advanced’ 
because you have a lacerated hymen, 
and ‘medical examination’ will most 
probably confirm the police version. 


If you are Jodged in a jail, you 
will be a ‘bonded labour’ doing odd 


jobs for the hardened criminals and_ 
jail officials. You may have to cook 


for them, clean their utensils, 
massage them and just be their 
slave. If you are a little boy, apart 


from doing all these, at nights * 


you will be raped by older, drunken 


men.. If you complain your throat - 


could be slit. So you may get syphilis 
or terribly painful condiloma. If you 
are lodged with your daughter in the 
prison or the lock-up, she can be 
molested in front of you. Policemen 
and their friends may rape her also. 


S it! This sounds terrible as if 
we live in a lawless society. Some 
atrocities are bound to take place in 
any society but all these details are 
exaggerated. This can be a genuine 
reaction to this inexhaustive list of 


treatments that an undertrial may 


undergo in independent India: 


By the way, all the references to 
the kinds of torture and ill-treatment 
mentioned above are from judicial 
records or documents and some from. 
my personal investigation im the 
capacity of a reporter with a major 
English daily newspaper, 


righ 


Incredible as they may sound,.. 
these happen to uncounted, thou-. 
sands of people all over the country.. 


every minute, every day. We .are 
blase about these gross violations of 


the norms of a civilised society,: 


partly because they have become 


commonplace and a sense of hope- - 


lessness shackles our thought and 


' reaction. 


No to the specifics. Mention of 
only a few would suffice. Mohammad 
Mian of Dhaka village of Fast 
Champaran in Bihar was arrested 
on a murder charge in 1950. The 
magistrate remanded him in judicial 
custody a year later. He was sent to 
Hazaribagh jail where he spent 33 


years without ever being produced | 


before a magistrate. He was declared 
insane by the jail authorities. Sud- 
denly, in January 24, 1982, Dr. A.K. 
Prasad, a different jail doctor, 
checked him and found him, ‘calm, 
quiet and well-behaved, respectful 
to others, and he does not suffer 
from any mental imbalance. His 


.memory is normal but judgement is 


impaired.' Despite certificates of fit- 


: ness from the Ranchi mental asylum, 


he was still languishing in jail till 
December 1983. 


` Syam Sunder Mishra, an electrical 


engineer of Etawah in Uttar Pradesh, : 


was. arrested in March 1957 ona 
false charge of culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder, never 
taken to any court, declared insane 
and made to rot in jail for 26 years 
4 months. Four yearsago, an Etawah 
judge even refused his bail petition 
filed by his nephew who later wrote 
to the Home Ministry. It took the 
ministry 11 months to “process the 
case’ and finally release the innocent 
man last year. At 62, Mishra has 
frail health, and has almost lost his 
eye-sight. His wife died during this 
long period of incarceration. ‘I was 


never taken to a court,’ Mishra said. . 


ashe stepped out of the jail ona 
bright sunny morning. ' 


Gomio Hoi was sentenced to four 


years in jail but ended up spending 


40 years in a lunatic asylum. 


There are innumerable Moham- 
mad Mians, Shyam Sunder Mishras 


and Gomio Hois in this country’ 
about whom nobody bothers, the ` 


State least of all, 
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' petition was infructuous. 


"Take the case of Rudul Sah and 
see how the State behaves. A ses- 
sions court acquitted him of a crimi- 
nal charge on June 3, 1968 but he 
was released from Muzaffarpur jail 
only on October 16, 1982, more 
than 14 years after his acquittal. 
Rudul Sah’s story was published by 
newspapers and a writ of habeas 
corpus was filed in the Supreme 
Court. The court of Chief Justice 
Y.V. Chadrachud, Justice A.N. 
Sen and Justice R.N. Misra heard 
the petition 
1982. Mind you this is after the 
Bhagalpur blindings. The Bihar 
Government counsel, Goburdhun, 
promptly told the court that Rudul 
Sah has already been released so the 
So sordid 
and disturbing was the case that the 
court nevertheless issued notice to 
the Bihar Government because 
Rudul Sah had demanded compen- 
sation for his illegal detention. 


T. State could not care less. So 


what if it was a Supreme Court 
notice. No reply came to the judges 
for four months. The judges listed 
the matter for hearing on March 31, 
1983. On that day the same Gobur- 
dhun, a barrister-at-law, represent- 
ing the State of Bihar cooly told the 
judges that Rudul Sah was already 
out of jail so the matter had' ended. 
But the judges said, no, the matter 
had not ended. They wanted an 
explanation. Two weeks later, Alak 
Deo Singh, jailor of Muzaffarpur 
Central Jail, came up with a con- 
coction — Rudul Sah was insane; 
the easiest trick in the State's store- 
house. The judges were not convinc- 
ed and also could not understand 
why the additional sessions judge 
of Muzaffarpur had in August 1968 
passed the curious order, *the accus- 
ed (Rudul Sah) is acquitted but he 
should be detained in prison till 


further orders from the State Gov- 


ernment and J.G. (Prisons) Bihar.’ 


The jailor’s affidavit to the court 
offered a bizzare explanation — that 
Rudul Sah was ‘of unsound mind’ 


` when that order was passed. But the 
` Muzaffarpur civil surgeon in Feb- 
. ruary 1977 examined Sah and found 


him normal. Still Rudul Sah 
remained in’ jail. So many unex- 
plained questions, so-many inconsis- 
tencies in the State’s story. 


on November 22, 


When the case again came up for 
hearing, the judges were exasperat- 
ed. *..no useful purpose will be 
served by adjourning the petition in 
the hope that the State authorities 
wil place before us satisfactory 
material to explain the continued 
detention of the petitioner,’ they 
observed. 


The Chief Justice noted with an- 
guish that the jailor (representing 
the State) did not care to show why 
Rudul Sah was adjudged insane, 
why no medical opinion was pro- 
duced. ‘And if he was insane when 
he was convicted, he could neither 
have been tried nor convicted, for 
the simple reason that an insane 
person cannot enter upon his 
defence,’ the Chief Justice said. The 
court also ‘wondered why even after 
declaring him normal, .Rudul Sah 
was kept in jail for more than five 
years? Why was the Law: Depart- 
ment so insensitive to justice? The 
judges felt that the insanity theory 
was an afterthought, and ordered the 
State to pay Rs 30,000 as interim 
compensation, gave a series of indic- 
ting observations and ‘hoped that 
there will be no more Rudul Sahs i in 
Bihar or elsewhere.’ 


Y. don't have to look carefully 
at the case to find the gruesome face 
of the State's repressive machinery, 
including that additional sessions 
judge who declared Rudul Sah inno- 
cent but sent him to jàil. Look at 
the lies the learned counsels for the 
State tell. They concoct the ‘insani- 
ty theory' with not even an iota of 
evidence. With no fear of perjury. 
With no regard for human life. With 
no respect for the hallowed Supreme 
Court. With unabashed cruelty. 
With a totemic self-righteousness. 
With elan. 


And what happens to Rudul Sah 
and the guilty men behind his 
illegal detention. Rudul Sah gets 
Rs. 30,000 for staying; against his 
wil, 14 unreturnable years of his 
life in a hell called the Indian prison. 
He is not even an undertrial. He is 
an innocent man. And see. The 
jailor, the additional sessions judge, 
the Law Department officials — all 
executors of the State’s will — are 
not punished for a crime. A crime 
that is committed every minute with 
greater ferocity, with newer methods 


of creating more pain and with total: 


impunity. 


Let us see what the: Süpreme 
Court has to say in another: case 
involving women prisoners in a 
Bombay jail. The case arose out of 


. woman journalist, Sheela .Barse's 
petition against -custodial violénce- 


on women in Bombay police lock-: 
ups. Devamma and Püshpa Paeen,. 
two women detainees, told the court 


how they were regularly molested” 


while in detention. It also came up. 
during the hearing of the case how 
a Bombay lawyer, 
duped two German and Thai women 
detainees. In this case the Supreme 


Court gave several directions for the ` 


safety of women undertrials. 


But who cares? Not the State.’ If 
it did, then three lakh undertrials. 
would not be rotting in Tamil Nadu 
(not a Congress-run State), non- 
criminal lunatics would not be kept 
in horrible conditions in jails in 
West Bengal (of CPM), 194 children 
would not be languishing in Orissa's 
jails .... The list goes on. 


IN aise mean very little in this 
story of human brutality against 
humans: Still, a few figures are reveal- 
ing. Between January 1981 and 
March 1982, that'is a little over a 


year, 400 undertrials died, so the Lok . 


Sabha was told by the Home Minis- 
ter. Died of what? Nobody asked. 
Anyway this is an official figure and 
like the jailor’s statement in Rudul 
Sah’s case cannot be out of tune 
with the State’s torture machine. 


Justice ‘Rajinder Sachar of Delhi 
High Court was shocked .one 
morning last year while reading the 
newspaper which carried’ an item 
headlined, ‘Bonded labour in Tihar.’ 
The report, supported by a photostat 
copy of a jail document, showed that 
illiterate undertrial prisoners sent to 
the notorious .Tihar jail on petty 
charges were regularly used by the 
jail officials and hardened criminals 
for their personal services. Many 
undertrials worked in the houses of 
the jail officials. To give ‘legal 
sanction’ to this illegality prisoners 
awarded simple imprisonment were 
made to give their thumb impression. 
on their history tickets as if they 
had opted for‘rigorous iinprisonment 
voluntarily. 


ohan Ajwani;: 





Upset by the gross violation of 
prisoners’ rights, Justice Sachar 
came to the court that morning 
and issued suo moto notice to the 
government to explain its conduct 
alleged in that report. He also 
asked the reporter to help the court 
in administering justice. I was the 
reporter. I went to the court armed 
with documents to prove my con- 
tention. The Delhi Administration 
on the first hearing flatly denied the 
report and said that everything was 
done according to law. The court 
set up an investigating committee, 
including me, to go to Tihar imme- 
diately and seize the registers and 
documents. We went to the prison 
and seized some documents. The 
report by the committee further 
proved the contention of the. news- 
paper report. The administration 


-—- repeatedly denied all the allega- 
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tions. More documents were sur- 
reptitiously procured by me and 
produced before the court. In the 
course of my investigation into 
Tihar malpractices, three undertrial 
boys secretly passed me a note des- 
cribing the harrowing experiences 
they had to undergo. I submitted 
that document to the court as well. 


N.. look at the State’s reaction. 
It wanted to prosecute me for 
possessing the confidential docu- 
ments which proved official con- 
nivance, The judge came to my 
rescue and remarked, ‘if such docu- 
ments are not brought out and 
published then we would never 
know the malpractices. He also 
provided legal safeguards against 
my prosecution. 


To’ prove the story conclusively, 
I got a conversation with an inebri- 
ated jail official secretly tape- 
recorded and handed over-the tape 
-to the court. The unsuspecting 
official blurted’ out the modus 
operandi of the illegal practice. The 
court battle went on with the State 
insisting that there was nothing 
‘unlawful’ in the jail. A few officers 
were transferred to take the heat 


off the controvérsy. And that’s all. . 


~~ Nothing changed: The practice went 
on. 


“The terror created by the State 
to repress the people is arbitrary 
and relentless. Everyday the State 
is perfecting its torture “machine, 


evolving new methods to subjugate 
people and constantly seeking legiti- 
macy of its totally immoral and 
illegal acts. Innumerable instances 
are there to support this premise. 


T.. conclusions are clear. Which- 
ever party, group or clique is in 
power, which is in control of the 
State machinery, will attempt to 
silence and eliminate all dissent and 
opposition. And all this is done 
‘lawfully’. The enactment of laws 
through ‘democratic processes’ to 
‘curb lawlessness’ is actually an 
attempt of the State to legitimise its 
repression. 


The instances have shown that 
even after an atrocity has been 
proved the perpetrators are hardly 
ever punished. And if at all anybody 
is punished, to give the illegal acts 
a facade of fairplay, it will be the 
petty official wbo is made the scape- 
goat. 


The logic of the State’s behaviour 
is such that when a party like the 
CPM with its radical protestations 
assumes power, it responds in the 
same way as the Congress or the 
Janata or AIADMK would. For 
example, nine ‘people died in West 
Bengal police lock-ups*‘in 1980, 
seventeen in 1981 and thirteen in 
1982. When a.newspaper comes out 
with exposures ‘of horrible condi- 
tions in Dum Dum jail, the CPM 
government promptly denies the 
charges and says allis well in its 
jails. 


Look at the logic. How devastat- 
ingly gripping the State's character 


is that it makes a party, which itself. 


has been a victim of repression, 
justify repression once it gets control 
of the State. 


‘The Law will take its own 
course' is a reply often handed out 
by the State's functionaries when 
atrocities are pointed out. But the 
law does not take its own course. It 
never did. Its course is chalked out 
by the party or the clique in power. 
That is why commissions of inqui- 
ry indicting officials remain paper 
documents and the guilty roam 
about freely. 


The State also seeks to benumb 
the people by creating a spectre of 


terror through legislations. The latest 
in the series of draconian laws is 
the July Ordinance brought: about 
ostensibly to deal with terrorism in 
Punjab. But it covers the whole of 
India. Alongwith this, an amend- 
ment to the Cr. P.C. seeks to put 
the onus of proving his or her inno- 
cence on the accused. Under the 
Ordinance anybody can be arrested 
on the suspicion of being a terrorist 
and kept in jail for at least two 
years without a trial and can be 
tried in special courts in camera. 
Notice the terror it creates in the 
psyche. This law can make anybody 
an undertrial. And you know now 
what it means to be an uhdertrial. 


D o you realise you may be com- 
mitting sedition if you do either of 
the following? Section 124-A of the 
Indian Penal Code says, ‘whoever 
by words, either spoken or written, or 
by signs, or by visible representation, 
or otherwise brings or attempts to 
bring into hatred or contempt, or 
excites or attempts to excite disaffec- 
tion towards, the government estab- 
lished by law in India shall be 
punished with imprisonment for life 
to which fine may be added or with 
imprisonment which may extend to 
three years to which fine may be 
added, or with both' (emphasis 
mine). . 


If all this is true, which it is, then 
the scene is grim and scary. The less 


we talk about it, feeling helpless, the ` 


grimmer becomes the scene. Never 
before did the need for a strong, 
nationwide democratic rights move- 
ment arise as it does today. Unfortu- 
nately, the democratic rights issue is 
not on the priority list of the political 
parties who are all engaged in strik- 
ing adjustments for getting con- 


trol, however limited, over the State 


machinery. Vocal and  well-knit 


groups of civil rights activists have- 


shown that a serious challenge can 
be thrown at the State's terror cam- 


paign by mobilising people on the. _ 
question of violation of human and _ 


democratic rights. There is no other: ^" " l 


way but to talk about the State 
terror, react to it wherever it exists 
and build a solidarity of the people 
who are not part of the State, 
reminding ourselves all the time that 
we all are under trial by the fiercest 
of the lawless lords — the State. 
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UPENDRA 


‘LET the body be produced'—upon. 


these few words depend ultimately 
the life and death of citizens against 
torture, terror and tyranny of law- 
less governments and groups. The 
great writ of habeas corpus is .the 
interrogation of justice to. power, 
and therefore an assurance of civi- 
lization. But that interrogation and 
assurance are becoming feeble. This 
is because the Supreme Court 
justices, by and large, have Jost the 
febrile vitality to fight excesses: of 
power, particularly when they 
emanate from the highest and 
mightiest of the land. 


The Supreme Court has attenua- 
ted, emasculated the great writ. 


he dying af habeas corpus 2 


BAXI 


The most recent example is, of 
course, provided by the way the 
writ petition by Ram Jethmalani 
for Sant Longowal has been handled 
first by Justice Venkatramiah and 
then by the bench of five justices, 


\ 
pe! 


headed by the Chief Justice of 


India. ; 


Justice Venkatramiah had before 
him some petitions of habeas 
corpus..He was asked to determine 
whether the detenues should be set 


free on the ground that their con-- 


finement was in violation of the 


law. He sat as a vacation judge. ' 


His answer was: ‘I...feel that the 
questions involved are too large 
and complex for the shoulders of a 


single judge to bear.' I believe that 
Justice Venkatramiah has submitted 
his resignation in writing by this 
sentence. And I urge the President 


pu of India to immediately accept it. 


N, judge who has sworn an oath 
to protect and preserve the Consti- 
tution is permitted to say that his 


' exalted shoulders cannot bear the 


burden of deciding the issue of a 
citizen's liberty. The doctrine of 
humble shoulders is not a part of 
Indian or, for that matter, wcrld 
jurisprudence. 


Other justices have faced 'large 
and complex' issues, which Justice 
Venkatramiah chose to shirk. In 
June 1975, Justice Krishna Iyer did 
not invent the ‘humble shoulders’ 
doctrine in deciding on whether a 


7— stay should be issued on: Mrs. Indira 


Gandhi's functioning as a member 
of Parliament. He did his duty as a 
vacation judge. He exposed him- 
self to much criticism, but he did 
not shirk the decision. Justice: 
Venkatramiah could have denied 
habeas corpus if he had so wished. 
But to say that he could not decide 
petitions suggests that he misunder- 
stands his role. A vacation judge 
is not a judge on vacation. Rather, 
he judges on behalf of other judges 
who are on vacation. Indeed, the 
Supreme Court of India speaks 
through the vacation judge. 


It is not that the judge had not 
applied his mind. He had. But he 
himself did not want to decide. 
Anxious to administer the ‘healing 


-y- touch’, anxious to fulfil the duty 


i 


-— 


*to assist restoration of peace in one 
of our great States known for the 
valour, the devotion, the spirit of 
sacrifice and sense of duty', con- 
cerned with non-negotiable values 
ofthe unity and integrity of India, 
Justice Venkatramiah's order even 
suggests that the Court may still 
consider ‘whether it is not possible 
to enlarge some of them, who may 
be in a repentant mood, on bail, 
to facilitate early restoration of 
normalcy in the State.’ 


Indeed, Justice Venkatramiah is 
sanguine enough to contemplate the 
possibility that at some stage the 
- Court may recommend to Parliament 
that it ‘pass an Act of Indemnity 
which may be an act of great saga- 
city thus drawing the curtain on this 


unhappy page of the history ofthe 
Indian Republic. The shoulders are 
not humble when it comes to making 
valorous political statements; nor do 
they droop when it comes to advis- 
ing Parliament. 


Justice Venkatramiah refers the 
matter to a seven-judges bench in 
whose ‘unquestioned judicial author- 
ity, erudition and acumen' he, speak- 
ing for the nation, has complete 
faith. The next day he sits as a 
member of a five-judge bench, with- 
out protest. He willingly becomes a 
party to the violation of his own 
order! An order which was techni- 
cally the order of the Supreme 
Court. f 


Justicé Venkatramiah conducted 
himself in an extraordinary manner. 
He came prepared with his order; he 
asked the counsel to let him read it 
first. Having thus read it, he did not 
hear the counsel at all — the matter 
was now out of his hands! In other 
words, no right to hearing was al- 
lowed to the petitioner. Even when 
done with the best of motives, this is 
unbecoming judicial conduct, un- 


‘paralleled im the annals of the free 


world’s judicial history. 


T. five-judge bench, headed’: by 
the Chief Justice of India, did singu- 
lar things. The Chief Justice identi- 
fied the 'problem" as being one of 
whether a detenu wished to be re- 


.presented by counsel: if-he didn't, 


he could not be compelled to do so. 
Butthe Sant was incommunicado. 
Neither Rani Jethmalani nor the 
cousin of the Sant could meet him 
at Udaipur. There was only the 
statement from government sources 


that the Sant had allegedly said that . 


*he did not want anyone excepting 
his party to fight his case.' The party 
had authorized Ram ‘Jethmalani. 
The Sant had no means of knowing 
it! In the end, the Supreme Court 
decided to send the Registrar to as- 
certain the Sant’s wishes!: And ad- 
journed the case till July 17. Free- 
dom from arbitrary detention obvi- 
ously does not involve a right to dis- 
turb Supreme Court Justices in their 
rightful repose during the vacation. 


It is amazing that the Court should 
have proceeded on the footing that 
if a detenu does not wish to be re- 
presented ina habeas corpus peti- 


tion, he need not be compelled to 
seek his freedom. Such a view 
strangulates the great writ of habeas 
corpus. The easiest thing for any 
government’ isto hold a detenu in- 
communicado, to deny him or:her 
access to newspapers, radio, inter- 
views, pen, paper, postage and if 
necessary to torture him or her into 
saying that he or she does not want 
his or her detention questioned! If, 
in such circumstances, the Supreme 
Court were to abdicate its role as a 
sentinel of the citizen's freedoms, 
it would forfeit not merely public 
respect but also the very rationale 
for its existence. 


Indeed, it is an indubitable axiom 


of Indian constitutional law that no . 


person may waive his or her funda- 
mental rights. Of course, there are 
Americanized Indians who say 
otherwise because in America a 
person could possible waive his 
rights. But as Justice Subba Rao 
said in 1959 a ‘large majority of our 
people who are economically poor, 
educationally backward and politi- 
cally not quite conscious of their 
rights "simply" cannot be pitted 
against the State organizations and 
institutions, nor can they meet on 
equal terms.’ In such a context ‘it is 


-the duty of this court to protect 


their rights against themselves.’ 


To say that a person has a right 
to waive the right to life and per- 
sonal liberty is not to interpret the 


“Constitution but to destroy it. No 


person can sign a voluntary con- 
tract' asking the State to imprison 
him or her and torture him or her 
incommunicado. Article 21 prohibits 


"the State from unlawful depriva- 


tion of liberty and life. The Consti- 
tution forbids sadistic exercises of 
public power. It also denies any 
citizen any fundamental right to 
masochism. f 


S aiii, even before the rise of 
social action litigation (miscalled 
public interest litigation) it has been 
indubitable that a relation, or a 
friend can apply for habeas corpus. 


Many technical rules and procedures ' i 


have been relaxed to make such. pro- 
ceedings effective and expeditious, 


The question in the Longowal 
case was not whether the petition -+ 


could be maintained, It was whether 
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.he was detained within the due pro- 


cess of law. No doubt, Article 22 
guarantees an arrested or detained 
person a right ‘to consult, and be 
defended. by a legal practitioner of 
his own choice. No one had 
claimed on behalf of the Sant that 
this right of being represented by a 
lawyer of his choice was violated. 
No one excepting the detained 
authority could have alleged this, 
since the Sant was held incommuni- 
cado. The Court converted the issue 
of the right to liberty into an issue 
of right to legal representation. This 
is, in completely plain words, an 
erosion of the oath to preserve and 
protect the Constitution. 


A, these unfortunate judicial 


acrobatics could have been avoided 
had the Kanu Sanyal decision in 
1973 been overruled through social 
action litigation. In that case, speak- 
ing for the court (including justice 
Y.V. Chandrachud) Justice Bhagwati 
held that the production of the body 
of a detenu, is not ‘a basic or 
essential requirement of a proceed- 
ing under the writ of habeas corpus.’ 
Rather, it is ‘a superfluous element 
which can be discarded without 
effecting the utility and effectiveness 
of the remedy.’ The Longowal case 


illustrates the poignant tragedy of. 


this holding. 


The Kanu Sanyal decision was a 
third-degree wound on the liberties 
of Indians. It was supported by 
colonial logic. Just because the pro- 
duction of persons had become 
superfluous in America and England, 
the same happened in India in the 
heyday of State terrorism against 
Naxalite terrorism. 


The Court argued in 1973 that 
‘blind adherence to this formality’ 
would impede quick handling of 
habeas corpus matters. In the 
Longowal case, and in hundreds of 
others, this has simply not hap- 
pened.. When detenus are held 
óncommunicado, where distinction 
between ‘preventive’ and ‘punitive’ 
detention is all but obliterated, 


* ‘expedition in disposal of habeas 
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corpus could only be achieved by 
the production of the person. 


Take the example of the Bihar 
undertrials. Jail records of thousands 
had ‘to be’ prepared in order to 
decide why they were there, The 


proceedings -are still continuing. 
And embarrassed justices have from 
time to time burst into shocked 
radical rhetoric when they have 
found unlisted persons rotting in 
jail without even being recorded. 
Would not the production of 21,000 
and more -undertrials before the 
High Court or the Supreme Court 
have resulted in a swifter restoration 
of liberty? 


nw it is not merely a question of 
liberty. Very often the writ of habeas 
corpus returns a corpse. Remember 
the Rajan case — a symbol of 
hundreds of other such cases. Dead 
men tell no tales. Evidence of gross 
abuse of person, of harrowing torture 
inside custódial institutions, will 
come into the courtroom if the per- 
sons are produced. Instead, the Court 
has preferred the second best strategy 
of awarding belated and meagre 
compensation for violation of right 
to life and liberty. 


Justice Bhagwati's concurrence 
with his brethren indicates that he, 
too, agrees that the right of Article 
21 can be waived by citizens. This is 
disappointing, coming as it does 
from the architect of social action 
litigation and an apostle of social 
justice. Justice Bhagwati has time 
and again rejected the plea of gov- 
ernments that social action groups 
and public citizens have no standing 
to initiate fundamental rights procee- 
dings, including habeas corpus. He 
has radically reconstructed the law 
of standing. 


His silent concurrence in the 
Longowal case exposes the entire 
social action jurisprudence to a whole 
array of hostile questions. Victims of 
governmental lawlessness, adminis- 
trative deviance and social tyranny 
(women in women’s homes, women 
bought and sold, young persons in 
jail subjected to homosexual bruta- 
lity, bonded labourers, under-trials) 
may now be shown on government 
affidavits either as having ‘waived’ 
their right or as not having authoriz- 
ed social action groups to protect or 
promote their rights. 


Of course, Justice Bhagwati, good 
craftsperson that he is, has opened 
all the: doors. but declined to open 
the floodgates. He has said that 
standing to citizens groups is not 


available when a person himself can 
bring the matter to the Court (re- 
member Justice Vohra's case in the 
famous Judges’ case?) Dut Sant 


Longowal was not in such a position. Ei 


The other situation in which 
Justice Bhagwati would not allow 
liberalized standing was when rights’, 
petitions were filed for ulterior politi- 
cal motives. If Justice Bhagwati felt 
that Ram Jethmalani was moving 
the court for ulterior political - 
motives, he should have said so. 


Perhaps, he did not say so because 
it sounds a bit odd that a petition 
for safeguarding fundamental liber- 
ties of a citizen constitutes an ulterior 
political motive. It would indeed 
have been awkward to say so since 
counsel clearly stated that he was 
filing this petition as a part of the 


process of the ‘healing touch’ which. 


the Prime Minister urged the nation 
to administer, 


T. Longowal case was clearly a 
politically sensitive one. And Justice 
Venkatramiah, in his desire for judi- 
cial immortality, made it even more 
sensitive, by all the “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.' If the Court was 
of the opinion that the Sant should 
not be set free, in view of consider- 
ations of national integrity, it should 
have said so. That would have been 
a supreme example of the adage: 
‘Hard cases make bad law. The 
Court would have been open to criti- 
cism, as has been the government's 
military action in the Golden 
Temple. But at least the Court would 
have earned respect for the honesty 
of its purpose. And the law of 
habeas corpus would have remained 
intact for all other situations. 


By its order on June 21, 1984 the 
Court has signalled to the nation 
that amidst the clash of arms, the 
law shall be silent. Justices must 
understand also that when the law 
is silent, only the clash of arms will 
decide national issues. 


There is still time to cure the 
judicial self-induced laryngitis. The 
healing touch can only be adminis- 
tered to bodies; let the 1973 decision 
be speedily reversed and let habeas 
corpus petitions be heard and decid- . 
ed upon quickly. All this and more 
is necessary if Indians are to enjoy 
life, liberty and the due process of 


the law which the Constitution and 
courts seem to promise them. 


E... stranger happenings than 
the ones so far described have siezed 
the Supreme Court. The first order 
of detention against Sant Longowal 
was revoked, only to yield to a 
fresh order under the National 
Security Act, duly revised by an 
Ordinance. The second order was 
challenged on four specific grounds, 
all primarily centering upon the 
requirement of the disclosure of 
grounds to the detenu. Since the 
matter is technically sub judice, I 
here only focus on the order passed 
by the bench headed by the Chief 
Justice of India on 24 August, 1984. 


As widely reported, the Chief 
Justice of India observed in the open 
court that the justices had failed to 
arrive at a consensus: despite the 
fact that *we have spent many hours, 
we sat late in the evenings, before 
and after dinner ...' The learned 
Chief Justice acknowledged that 


habeas corpus petitions should be - 


expeditiously dealt with and said 
on his behalf (and on behalf of his 
brethren Justices  Tulzapurkur, 
Pathak, Thakkar and Madon): ‘We 


are very sorry’ for having to an-- 


nounce that no decision could be 
reached. The Court offerred a Hob- 
son’s choice to counsel Ram Jeth- 
malani: either the matter be referred 
to another bench or counsel wait 
till September 17 when ‘the Chief 
Justice of India would return from 
his overseas visits, and when Mr. 


Justice Tulzapurkur would also be 


able to be on the bench, upon com- 
pletion of his extra-corial assign- 
ments. 


For a counsel who attaches the 
highest priority to habeas corpus 
petitions, there was no alternative. 
The matter was accordingly referred 


to another bench comprising of. 


Justices Bhagwati, Pathak, A.N. 
Sen, R. Misra and Thakkar. As it 
turned out, two circumstances frust- 
rated early hearing: one was the 
bereavement of Ram - Jethmalani, 
another was the fact that Justice 
Bhagwati — with some of the breth- 
ren — was engaged in another part- 
heard matter. On August 27 the 
Bhagwati Bench decided to post the 
matter for further orders of the 
Chief Justice of India on his return 
on 17 SPUR 1984. 


To say the least, this is a most 
extraordinary happening. Five dist- 
inguished justices of the Supreme 
Court were, first, not able to decide 
either way on what is, ultimately, 
a technical point of law entailing 
the constitutionally guranteed rights 
and liberties of the person detained. 
Second, and for the first time in 
Indian judicial history (and one 
fervently hopes for the last time) 
the principle seems to be propoun- 
ded that the bench as a whole must 
reach a consensus for the decision 
to be given. The Constitution of 
India does not embody this require- 
ment. Nor can judicial conventions, 
be allowed.to develop in a manner 
which "would subvert thé. consti- 
tutional conception of judicial roles 
and duties. No justice of the 
Supreme Court has a veto power: 
justices may dissent; there may be 
majority or minority opinions. But 
a judicial decision simply cannot 
be held up for want of consensus. 


T. Longowal case reveals that 
the Supreme Court itself is suffering 
from a new, and pernicious, disease: 
the disease of decidophobia. In 
decidophobia, the characteristic 
syndrome is the internal experience 
by the decisien-maker of fear or 
dread of reaching decisions. It 
bodes ill for the nation that its 
adjudicators should be afflicted with 
decidophobia. Those who have to 
bear the brunt of this affliction may, 
in their misery, be tempted to pro- 
test at what must appear to them 
as an experience of injustice arising 
from normless Jurisprudence of the 
Supreme Court. . 


In 1983, — atthe Court's 
endowing workers with a right to 
be heard in a winding-up petition, 
Justice Venkatramiah uttered these 
agonized and agonizing words: ‘If 
the legislature exceeds its power, 
this Court steps in. If the executive 
exceeds its power, then also this 
Court steps in. If this Court exceeds 
its power, what can people do?...’ 


The ‘jurisprudence of many 
hours’ raises this question in a very 
poignant context. One hopes that 
the Court will seek to answer this 
question before the Indian people 
experiment with finding their own 
answers, : 


Ferocious aspects 


LAXMI 


KANT BHUSHAN 


THE 1973 warning of the Supreme 
Court was in unequivocal terms. 
‘Too frequent acquittals of the guilty 
may lead to a ferocious penal law, 
eventually eroding the judicial pro- 
tection of the guiltless.’ The era of 
ferocious penal laws has begun. 
Unfortunately, the effect is not 
solely because of the ‘frequent 
acquittals’ put forth by the Supreme 
Court. One may or may not agree 
with the ‘causation’ of such penal 
laws, but the effect, written on the 
wall in red letters, points unmis- 
takably to one irresistible conclu- 
sion — the process of the erosion of 
judicial protection of the guiltless 
has acquired a deep rooted can- 
cerous quality. And the recent 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act 
of 1983 only strikes one more nail 
in the coffin of the ‘presumption of 
innocence’ doctrine, which had 
hitherto formed the bedrock of 
criminal jurisprudence in this 
country. 


The functions of a court of justice, 
as the jurist C.D. Field pointed out, 
are two-fold, viz., firstly; to ascer- 
tain the existence or non-existence 
of certain facts and, secondly, to 
apply the substantive law to ascer- 
tained facts and declare the rights or 
liabilities of parties in so far as they 
are affected by such facts. 


For example, in a criminal trial it 
must first be ascertained whether 
the accused committed certain acts 


. 


or was guilty of certain omissions, 
and, if it be shown that he did com- 
mit the act or was guilty of the 
omissions, the court . proceeds to 
annex the legal consequence, viz., 
declare him liable to a certain 
punishment, ‘if the facts of each 
case were undisputed, if there was 
no contention as to whether certain 
acts had been committed or as to 
whether or not a certain state of 
things existed, the court would 
merely have to apply the substantive 
law and to declare the consequences 
resulting from such application, a 
duty which, though it might occasio- 
nally present some difficulty would 
in the great majority of cases be 
sufficiently simple. But men, through 
misinformation, mistake, misunder- 
standing and human imperfection, 
and occasionally from less excusable 
causes, seldom admit or are agreed 
about the facts, and the court, 
before it can apply the substantive 
law, has to sift from a mass of 
contradiction, misconception, error, 
often stupidity, and sometimes dis- 
honesty, fraud and falsehold, the 
true facts to which the substantive 
law is to be applied.’ ' 


The task in arriving at a finding 
of a guilt in criminal trials becomes 
even more onerous as the law pre- 
sumes the innocence of a person 
charged with crime until the con- 
trary is proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The rules of procedure are 
normally termed ‘adjective law’ 
while the phrase ‘substantive law’ - 


is used to designate that law which 
the courts apply to ascertained facts 
in order to frame a judgment. 


The Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1983 relating to cruelty by 
husband or relatives of husband 
have added to, varied and substanti- 
ally changed both the substantive 
as well as the adjective law in the 
field of crime. A look first at the 
change in the adjective law, which 
has in a subtle fashion lightened the 
task of the prosecution in bringing 
home the guilt of the accused, a 
task which, according to the opinion 
in some quarters, was not being 
performed ‘successfully’ and ‘regul- 
arly’. 


ie the Indian Penal Code, the 
abetment. of the commission of 
suicide by any person is punishable 
with imprisonment for a term 
which may at the discretion of the 
court extend to ten years, in addition 
to being compulsorily liableto fine. 
Section 7 of the Criminal Law 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1983 has 
added a new section (113A) to the 
Indian Evidence Act whereunder it 
has been provided: that. when the 
question before the court is whether 
the commission of suicide by a 
woman had been abetted by her 
husband or by any relative of her 
husband, and it is shown that she 
had committed suicide within a 
period of seven years from the date 
of her marriage and that her husband 
or relative of her husband had 
subjected her to cruelty as defined 
in section 498 A of the Indian Penal 
Code, the Court may presume, 
having regard to all the other 
circumstances of the case, that such 
suicide by the woman had been 
abetted by her husband or by the 
relative of her husband. 


The drawing of these presump- 
tions gives a flying start to the 
process of stealthily removing the 
protection of the guiltless. The law 
of evidence relating'to thé raising of 
presumptions was'sufficient to meet 
all eventualities. High -emotional 
fervour, largely stemming from the 
dowry deaths and the cruelty to 
married women by their in-laws, 
perhaps, clouded this aspect, both 
while introducing the bill in Parlia- 
ment as well as at the stage of its 
being passed. 


In the amendment at hand, the 
very foundation and logic whereon 
the raising of presumptions is per- 
mitted is missing. A presumption is 
only a legal inference as to the truth 
of a fact, not certainly known, drawn 
from some other fact. The basis of 
this inference is experience. The 
judge goes to court with the experi- 
ence of an ordinary human-being and 
in the process of drawing. inferences 
constantly calls upon such experi- 
ence. Coupled with the facts introdu- 
ced as evidence at the trial, it forms 
the basis of the inferences necessary 
to arrive at a determination of the 
facts. 


It happens that, in the innumer- 
able cases that are tried, certain facts 
or groups of facts have been repeat- 
edly presented to courts as. founda- 
tions for inferences, and the infe- 
rences being reasonable ones, judged 
by the experience of the court, have 
been repeatedly drawn, until a rule 
has crystalised. There is no proof of 
the truth of a fact relating to which 
an inference is drawn. The long 
experienced. connection of facts being 
general and uniform forms the basis 
of raising a presumption. 


F. instance, the decision of King 
Solomon as to. which of the two 
harlots was the‘fnother of the living 
child rested on the general presump- 
tion in favour of maternal affection, 
and on the sole fact that the ‘bowels’ 
of the real mother" yearned upon her 
son’ and that'she would not consent 
to his being slain, and the judgment 
of Sancho Panza in Don Quixote 
acquitting the herdsmen charged with 
rape, was founded on the ascertained 
fact that the prosecutrix successfully 
resisted the attempt by the accused 
to take her purse, as instructed 
by the court order. Said Sancho 
‘Sister of mine, had you shown the 
same, or but half as much courage 
and resolution in defending your 
chastity as you have shown in 
defending your money, the strength 
of Hercules could not have violated 
you’. 


This backbone of ‘experience’ of 
universal and uniform character is 
sadly lacking in the presumptions 
permitted to be raised under- the 
amendments. Even prior to the 


‘amendments, the court could, by 
virtue of Section 114 of thé Indian’ 


Evidence Act; presume the existence 


of any fact which it thought likely 
to have happened, regard being held 
to the common course of natural 
events and human conduct in their 
relation to the facts of a particular 
case. " 


Courts were however loath to rais- 
ing any presumption that whenever 
any married woman who had been 
subjected to cruelty committed 
suicide, it was likely that the suicide 
had been abetted by her husband or 
any relative of the husband. The 
power to raise such a presumption 
certainly vested in the courts if the 
act, in accordance with ‘natural 
events’, ‘human conduct’, was ‘likely 


to have happened’. The presumption '' 


was however not raised. Experience 
showed that the abetment of suicide 
was neither a ‘natural event’ nor did 
ft form part of a general and uni- 
form ‘human conduct’ rendering its 
happening a likelihood. 


I, is no doubt true that in some 
cases husbands and their relatives 
have abetted the suicide of a woman 
after subjecting her to cruelty. It is 


also true that in a large number of . 


cases suicide by such a woman was 
wholly unconnected with any act or 
omission attributable to her husband 
or his relative. To carve out and 
place such cases in the category of 
‘presumptions’ would not only be 
doing violence to judicial and com- 
mon experience but really tant- 
amount to throwing upon the accus- 
ed against whom the presumption 
works, the.duty of going forward 
with evidence, even before the pro- 
secution has remotely proved that 
the accused had acted or committed 
to take any step towards abetting 
the commission of the suicide. 


Itis argued that the raising of 
presumption is advantageous as it 
ensures that the guilty do not get 
away. Perhaps it is wise to remem- 
ber what the Roman poet, Terence, 
had said:..‘ideas which in theory 


appeared the most advantageous : 


were found, when brought ‘into . 


practice, to be altogether inappli- 
cable.' Will the inapplicability of the 
presumption of abetment have to be 
testéd.'at the cost of individual 
liberty of a prisoner? Where the 


presumption of abetmentlacks sup- 


port of human experience, where 
such a presumption runs counter to 





i^. 


the ordinary logical, universal 


- human conduct, the retention of the 


provisions of Section 113A, of the 
Evidence Act would surely remove 
the protection of the accused to test 
the prosecution case. 


T. matter does not restthere. 
Other conditions of the section being 
fulfilled, it is permissible for the 
court to raise a presumption of the 
abetment of suicide if the husband 
or any relative of the husband had 
subjected ihe woman to cruelty. The 
Act is silent. as to whether or not 
the ‘cruelty’ has to be so directly 


.connected with the suicide or bear- 


ing close proximity to itto give rise 
to a presumption of abetment ‘of 
suicide. 


The bill moved in Parliament pro- 
vides no clue. The objects and rea- 
sons for the amendment do not even 
mention the raising of the presump- 
tion in question. On the other hand, 
even if the suicide has been commit- 
ted within the long period of seven 
years from.the date of the woman's 
marriage, the raising of the presump- 
tion of abetment is permissible. 


The suicide may have been com- 
mitted for reasons, grounds or 
factors totally unconnected with the 
‘cruelty’ to which the woman may 
have been subjected. The accused 
may not know the factors. The pro- 
secution, on the presumption being 
raised and the. fact being regarded 
as proved under Section 4 ofthe 
Evidence Act, may choose to- keep 
Silent. The accused would still have 
to disprove and dislodge- reasons, 
grounds; factors and other facts of 
which both he and the prosecution 
are ignorant about. 


Perhaps, this is loose legislative 
drafting of the amendments. Perhaps 
it is a deliberate omission to specify 
the nexus between the suicide and 


- the cruelty. Perhaps, just an attempt 


to make the law more harsh and 


. ferocious. A judicial verdict would 


sooner or later settle what the legis- 
lative intent was. But only after the 


. . accused is in the dock, only after his 
liberty is put on a razor’s edge. - 


Till * then, 
supreme. 


‘uncertainty’ reigns 


Uncertain is also what the accused 
would have to disprove. -Abetment 


is constituted by either instigating 
a person to commit an offence ot by 
engaging in a conspiracy to commit 
it or by intentionally aiding a 
person to commit it. All are overt 
acts, the definite or concrete know- 
ledge of which the accused must 
possess before attempting to disprove 


: the-acts. A person is said to instigate 
-another to. an act, when he actively 


suggests, Or “stimulates him to the 
act or 'goads, urges, provokes, 


-incites, or encourages him to do an 


act. A conspiracy also requires a 
definite combination and agreement 
by persons to do some illegal act, 
while aiding requires an intent to 
facilitate. 


here evidence on behalf of the 
prosecution is not forthcoming, 
where the accused is himself not 
aware of any certain, definite or 
concrete instigation, and/or conspi- 
racy; where the factors, reasons and 
grounds for the suicide are unknown 
to both the court and: the accused, 
any presumption whereby the court 


dispenses with the proof of the. 


factum of abetment.of suicide, can- 
not but-be regarded as arbitrary and 
highly unjust. 


Itistruethat the raising of the 


‘presumption of abetment of suicide 


is at the discretion of the court, 
having regard to all the other 
circumstances of the case, and the 
court may call for the proof of the, 


fact. However, the inherent danger . 


of the alleged act of abetment, 
though not being a ‘natural event’ 
which was likely to happen, still 
qualifying in a class of cases with re- 
gard to which presumptions against 
the accused may be drawn, is all too 
obvious. The steady withdrawal of 
protection to an accused cannot be 
ignored. 


The argument that the drawing of 
the presumption relating to the 
abetment of suicide is necessary to 
plug any avenue whereby ‘guilty 
men go scot free’ would only be 
putting a premium on the laxity of 
the prosecution, and the laziness 
and inefficiency of the investigative 
machinery. The accused is now 
being put on his feet instead of the 
prosecution and the investigative 
machinery. Also, shallow is the 
reasoning that the ‘guilty men’ 


camouflage their misdeeds and 
successfully manage to get away 
from the penal clutches. g 

‘It must always be borne in mind’, 
said Taylor, ‘that in the actual occur- 
rences of human life, nothing is 
inconsistent. Every event which 
actually transpires has its appro- 
priate relation and place in the vast 
complication of circumstances of 
which the affairs of men consist; it 
owes its origin to those which have 
preceded it, it is intimately connect- 
ed with all others which occur at 
the same time and place, and often 
with those or remote regions; and, 
in its turn, it gives birth to a thou- 
sand others which succeed. In all 
this, perfect harmony prevails, so 
that a man can hardly invent a 
story, which, if closely compared 
with all the actual contemporaneous 
occurrences, may not be shown to 
be false. 


. ‘It is in fact as difficult to make a 
falsehood fit in with all the surround- 
ing circumstances to which it must 
be adapted, as it is to fill up a hole 
made in the middle of a web of 
cloth so that no traces of the joining 
may be visible. It is impossible to 
take the threads of the warp and the 
woof and weave the rent or aperture . 
over. It must need be darned or 
patched, and the cleverest darning: 
or the most skilful PERGI will 


i show.’ 


À hat is required is a discerning 
eye and a vigilant police and prose- 
cution. The inaction and laxity of 
the prosecutioii and the investigative 
machinery should not be allowed to 
‘trample individual liberty and pro- 
tection of the guiltless. Justice H.R. 
Khanna of the Supreme Court (in 
Kali Ram Vs. State of Himachal 
Pradesh) had stated, ‘It is no doubt - 
true that wrongful acquittals are 
undesirable and shake the confidence. 
of the people in the judicial system; 
much worse, however, is the wrong- 
ful conviction of an innocent person. 
The consequences of the conviction 
of an innocent person are far more 
serious and its reverberations cannot 
but be felt in a civilised society.’ 


The day such ‘reverberations’ are 


felt, the cause as well as the catalyst 


will, without doubt, be the vicious 
penal laws. 


ATUL 


Escape routes. 


SHARMA 


LETTING things take their own 
course, aggravating the situation, 
then tackling it as an extraordinary 
problem for political gain has been 
the modus operandi of the present 
government all through its tenure. 
The Punjab and Assam episodes are 
living examples of such fune 
ing. 


One of the steps taken by govern- 
ment in a situation created by its 
own incapacity to maintain law and 
order in the country is the creation 
of extraordinary seats of justice in 
the form of Special Courts and 


. promulgating other oppressive ordi- 


nances in furtherance of its purpor- 
ted aim to contain crime. These 
courts and ordinances are created 
for trying a special type of accused 
and not special kinds of offences. 
Ironically, the offences covered with- 
in the purview of these courts and 
ordinances are no different from 


offences already covered by the 
Indian Penal Code. Viewed in this 
perspective, the utility, usefulness 
and necessity ‘of constituting such 
Special Courts is debatable. 


The basic question ‘that aríses: 


while ‘assessing the necessity of 
Special Courts is: can’t the offences 
and the accused covered within the 
purview of the Special Courts be 
tried by already existing courts? 
There can be no denying that on 


paper our laws for containing crime 2: 


and trying the criminals are very, ex- 


haustive. The,two basic, codes, i.e., 


the. Indian Penal Code’, and. the - 
Criminal Procedure Code take, care 
of almost every contingency that ~ 


might arise in the administration of 
justice and protection of citizens 
from criminal offenders., What is 


lacking is the administrative ability -` 


to handle the machinery to check 
crimes. This inability clearly flows 


from the rampant corruption pre- 
valent within the police set-up and 
the interference by political and 
otherwise influential people at the 
stages of investigation of crimes. 
This has been clearly demonstrated 
in Punjab where the entire police 
administration became ineffective 


_ either due to ‘its sympathy with the 


law-breaking lot or because of pre- 
ssure from political heavyweights in 
the State. So much so that the para 
military forces, specially called for 
to tackle the situation, could do 
nothing in the absence of co-opera- 
ation from the local police set-up so 
essential for any success. 


Í T. where does the fault lie and 


what is the remedy? The constitu- 
tion of Special Courts certainly can- 
not be the answer. The entire exist- 
ing machinery needs to be overhauled 
to cope with the work of trying 
all types of accused. 


The usefulness or otherwise of the 
Special Courts cannot be considered 


in isolation to the recent happenings 
.in Punjab and the consequent pro- 


mulgation of the Terrorist Affected 
Areas (Special Courts) Ordinance 
1984, promulgated by the President 
of India on the 14th July this year. 
Under this ordinance, the central 
government has constituted Special 
Courts to provide for the speedy 
trial of certain offences in terrorist 
affected areas., How far, this ordi- 
nance.cam-.help in expediting the 


trial of offences committed in 
terrorist affected areas without 


piercing through the basic fibre of 
criminal jurisprudence and without 
depriving the accused of some of his 
basic rights to defend himself is 
clearly doubtful. +% 


The Special Courts set up with the 


much publicised object of speedier 


trial of terrorists are prone to be 
influenced ‘by factors extraneous to 
the trial of the accused and the 
administration óf justice. On the 


. one hand, the presiding officers of 
‘such Special Courts would have at 


the back of their minds the sole 


HE object with which their courts have ` 


26. 


been constituted, and they would 
tend to sit as judges with a pre- 
conceived mind. On the other hand, 


. the presiding officers may not be 


able, to give adequate punishment 
to the accused for fear of reprisals, 


1 


of turning the wrath of the terrorists 
upon themselves and their kith and 
kin. — 

It can, obviously, be argued that 
any presiding officer trying criminals 
is exposed to personal danger but it 
cannot be overlooked that terrorism 
is an organised crime unlike a crime 
committed by an ordinary criminal. 
Thus, the fears of personal attack 
are ^ “uppermost in the minds of 
judges trying terrorists. 


The ordinance isso drafted that 
it leaves a lot of scope for misuse by 
government. The ordinance hits 
out, at the’ fundamental rights 
of citizens because the definition of 
the word ‘terrorist’ given in it has 
such- a wide import that even 
workers voicing their legitimate 
demands through a strike fall within 
its „purview and any area so affected 
by a strike can be declared a terrorist 
affected area. 


The ordinance defines a terrorist 
as follows: ‘terrorist’ means a person 
who indulges in wanton killing of 
persons or in violence or in the dis- 
ruption of services or means of 
communication essential to the 
community or in damaging pre 
perty with a view to — ~ 


(i) putting, the public or aay 
section of tlie public in fear; or 

(ii) affecting adversely the hbar- 
mony between different religious, 
racial, language or regional groups 
Or castes or communities; or 


(iii) coercing or overawing the. 


government established by law; or 


(iv) endangering the sovereignty. 
and integrity of India. 


AN genuine labour movement can 
be very conveniently crushed by 
government under the garb of root- 
ing out terrorism from the country. 
One also wonders whether rooting 
out terrorism was really the’ object 
which prompted government to- pro- 
mulgate the ordinance? It may seem’ 
so on the surface but we cannot close 
our eyes to the inberent danger of 
using the ordinance for scuttling any 
genuine political and other move- 
ments which have been recognised by 
our’ Constitution. Our not so recent 
experiences with the misuse of cer- 
tain pieces of legislation make our 
fears all the stronger. 


r 


The ordinance has been promul- 
gated with the ostensible object of 
constituting Special Courts. What 
would be the effectiveness of such 
courts and how far justice can be 
given to the undertrials is another 
aspect to be gone into. The ordinance 
clearly infringes certain basic rights 
available to an ordinary accused in 
an ordinary court of law. Under it, 
the court can hold sittings at places 
other than court rooms and the pro- 


` ceedings may be held in camera, a 


procedure very rarely adopted by 
ordinary courts of law. 


À rather unusual provision in the 
ordinance relates to the secrecy of 
the name of the witness if the wit- 
ness so desires. This provision takes 
away one ofthe most fundamental 
and important rights of the accused 
to know the name of the witness 
before he comes in the box to depose 
against him. This provision is clearly 
against the letter and spirit of the 
maxim, ‘justice shall not be done but 
should also appear to be done.’ 


The right to defend is one of the 
most significant rights given to our 


gitizens. by the Constitution which 


provides equality before the law to 


each and -every citizen. This implies 


that each citizen stands in the same 
position in the eyes of the law, 
whether he be the accused or the 
prosecutor. The right to know the 
names of witnesses is available to 
any accused being tried by any ordi- 
nary court of law but not to the one 
being tried by a Special Court as 
constituted under the Punjab ordi- 
nance. Any such provision is there- 
fore clearly in conflict with the rights 
and privileges granted to citizens in 
the existing laws. Apart from being 
questionable in law, the provision 
with regard to secrecy of the names 
of witnesses is against the criminal 
jurisprudence developed in this coun- 
try over the last thirty years. 


Going further into the validity of 
the ordinance, one comes across 
another suppressive and uncalled for 
provision which amends Section 167 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Section 167, amongst other things, 
provides that when a person is 
arrested for an alleged offence and 
he investigation cannot be complet- 


ee 


ed within 24 hours, he should be 
produced before a judicial magis- 
trate who may release him on bail 
or order his continued detention. 
Where the detention is continued, 
the magistrate may direct that the 
accused be kept in police custody or. 
judicial custody. The period of such 
custody shall however not exceed 
15 days unless the magistrate is 
satisfied on adequate grounds that 
custody for a longer period is neces- 
sary, in which case also the total 
period of custody cannot exceed 
90 days in very grave offences and 
60 days in offences of lesser gravity. 


The ordinance has extended the 
period of investigation from 15 to 
30 daysin the ordinary course and 
from 60 or 90 days to one year in 
cases where adequate grounds are 
shown to the magistrate. Therefore, 
under the ordinance, a person can 
be detained in a prison without 
trial for one full year. 


A further departure is with regard 
to the production of the accused 
before magistrates. The ordinance 
provides that the accused can be pro- 
duced before executive magistrates 
instead of judicial magistrates. The 


_two cannot be put on the same plane 


so far as amenability to government 
influence is concerned, because the 
executive magistrates are appointed 
directly by government. 


The most oppressive of the provi- 
sions is that which virtually denies 
the accused his right to seek bail. 
Under the ,ordinance, no person 


'accused of the offences specified 


under the ordinance shall be released 


' on bail unless the court is satisfied 


that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that he is not guilty of 
the alleged offence and, further, he 
js not likely to commit ‘any offence’ 
while on bail. This provision implies 
that for the purposes of arriving at 
the decision with regard to grant of 
bail, the judge has to satisfy himself 
about the guilt of the accused even 
before the trial of the offence begins. 
Our Supreme Court has time and 
against held that until the guilt is 
proved, the accused is assumed to 
be innocent and should normally be 
released on bail: The only excéption 
should be in cases where,the court 
apprehends that the’ “ddcused if 
eleased on bail is most likely to 


abscond or to tamper with prosecu- 
tion evidence, 


Y. another provision which hits 
at the very root of the rights of the 
accused is the amendment to the 
Evidence Act by introducing Section 
IIIA. The new section applies to any 
area which is declared a ‘disturbed 
area’ under any enactment for the 
time being in force. If a person 
commits any crime of sedition and 
connected offences, within any such 
disturbed area, and if the prosecution 
establishes that the accused -person 
was at a place where fire arms or ex- 
plosives were used in an attack on the 
police or the armed forces, it shall 
be presumed that he has committed 
the.alleged offence unless he-proves 
his innocence, This provision is 
liable to be misused on a large scale 
and even an innocent person who 
incidentally happens to be at such a 
place where fire arms or explosives 
were used, would be presumed to 
have committed the crime. The onus 
to prove the contrary is obviously 
too heavy to be discharged. : 


The ordinance, therefore, is liable 
to be misused in more ways than 
one and it goes without saying that 
any misuse of the ordinance would 
make an irreparable dent into the 
much professed and cited protection 
and privileges granted to every citi- 
zen of our country affécted by large 
scale violent movements, directly 
attributable to the inability of the 
administration in checking crimes 
through the ordinary processes of 
the law, and also for its selfish object 
of obtaining the maximum political 
advantage by pitting one against the 
other. 


Atthe rate at which the day-to- 
day administration is deteriorating, 
a day might come when we.would 
need special courts and special laws 
to deal with even the most ordinary 
crimes. and the much cherished 
human rights would be sacrificed at 
the door-step of court rooms. . 


' Special Courts and special laws 
are not the solution but only an 
escape route. It is írue that laws 
need to be changed according to the 
needs of the society but if the chan- 
ges cut at the roots of thé values 
and principles basic toa civilised, 
democratic society they have to be 
checked and, if need be, stopped. 
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Press fetter 


ARUN 


JAITLEY 


THE army action in -Punjab was 
accompanied by a restriction impos- 
ed on the press. On the 3rd of June, 
1984 an order was issued under 
section 2 (1) (a) of the Punjab 
Special Powers (Press) Act, 1956, 
prohibiting the reporting, trans- 
mission, printing, publication or 
otherwise discriminating in any 
document including the teleprinter, 
telegraph or television, any news 
report, article, letter to the editor, 
cartoon, comment, advertisement, 
picture posters or photographs 
which are likely to create feelings 
of disharmony, enmity, hatred, ill- 
will, distrust, or fear between diffe- 
rent communities or affect public 
order. 


The sweep of this order was wide 
enough to prohibit the publication 
of any news about Punjab. A photo- 


graph of the broken Akal Thakt 
could give rise to Sikh anger and 
hence be prohibited from publi- 
cation. Newspapers were threatened 
prosecution for publishing a news 
item relating to four Secretaries of 
the Punjab Government seeking 
leave to join Kar Seva. Editorial 
comments on the desirability of 
either the operation Blue Star or the 
Santa Singh operation for Kar Seva 
could be prohibited. The direct and 
inevitable consequence of the order 
was that newspapers could only 
serve as instruments of State propo- 
ganda. The news reports on Punjab 
therefore lacked credibility and 
rumours were believed about various 
imaginary happenings. 


The Sikh community genuinely be- 
lieved that there was a river of blood, 
a few inches deep, in the Golden 


Temple. The rumours reincarnated 


-the dead Bhindranwale. The Hindus 


of Amritsar compelled themselves 
to believe rumours that naked 
women were found in the Golden 
Temple. The Hindus further believ- 
ed that had the army not entered 
the Golden Temple, either Pakistan 
would have intervened or Hindu 
women would have been taken to 
the Golden Temple. Such like 
rumours did not find mention in 
the White Paper. Nor was there 
mention in it of the large stock of 
drugs allegedly stocked in the 
Golden Temple which the official 
mass media wanted us to believe. 


hen the press is constrained by 
some law, its reports lack credi- 
bility. Rumours become an effective 
instrument of | communication. 
People start believing the most 
improbable happenings. The censor- 
ship or the restraint on the press, 


therefore, becomes counter  pro- 
ductive. 
This phenomenon was widely 


visible, not only in Punjab but even 
during the imposition of internal 
Emergency. When the represen- 
tatives of the public health depart- 
ments visited schools in various 
parts of the country to give cholera- 
typhoid inoculations to school 
children, there was a mass-absence 
from schools. The parents of the 
children genuinely believed that 
these inoculations were actually 
intended to make their children 
impotent due to the sterilization 
drive of the government. 


The imposition of this prohibition 
on-free publication in Punjab poses 
a very serious threat to the funda- 
mental right of free speech and 
expression guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of India in Article 19(1)- 
(a). It is a gross infringement of 
the journalist's right to express, the 
publisher's right to print and the 
reader's rightito knowledge. A threat 
to this right is a threat to demo- 
cracy. Modern democracy as against 
authoritarianism has got so much 
intertwined with the concept of free 
expression that the free press has 
come to be recognised as a neces- 
sary limb of modern democracy. 


Jefferson in his letter to Carring- 
ton as far back as 1787 had stated 


that if he had'to choose between 
*Government without newspapers' 
and ‘newspapers without a govern- 
ment! he would  unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. This view was 
legislatively incorporated in the 
first Amendment' to the Americàn 
Constitution whereby 'The Cong- 
ress shall make no Law...abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or the 
press... In fact, so great has been 
the impact of tliis amendment that 
the American Supreme Court has 
held that ‘A free press stands as one 
of the great interpreters between the 
government and the people. To 
allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves." 


Article 19 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights to which 
India is a signatory, incorporates 
that everyone shall have the right to 
hold opinions without interference. 
This right shall 'exist to receive in- 
formation, impart information and 
ideas of all kinds. In India, the 
founding fathers of our Constitution 
recognised this right and incorpor- 
ated the freedom of speech and ex- 
pression as the pivot of fundamental 
rights. 


Article 19 (1) (a) of the Consti- 
tution provides that all citizens 
shall have the right 'to freedom of 
speech and expression.' Article 19 
(2) provides that nothing in Article 
19 (1) (a) shall prevent the State 
from making any law in the interest 
of the security of the State, friendly 
relations with foreign States, public 
order, decency or morality or from 
making any law relating to con- 
tempt of court, defamation or in- 
citement to an offence. 


T. Supreme Court had its first 
opportunity to deal with the free- 
dom of expression in: Romesh 
Thapar’s case? and Brij Bhushan's 
case.2 Romesh Thapar had challen- 
ged the restriction imposed by Sec- 
tion 9 (1—A) of the Madras Main- 
tenance of Public Order Act, 1949 
which authorised the imposition of 
restriction for the purposes of secu- 


1. Grosjean Vs. American Press Co. 
(1935) 297 US 233. 


2. A.LR. 1950 SC 124. 
3. A.LR. 1950 S.C. 129, 


‘rity, public safety, and for the main- 


tenance of public order. Brij 
Bhushan, the publisher of the weekly 
magazine ‘Organiser’, had challeng- 
ed an order issued under Section 7 
(1) (c) of the East Punjab Public 
Safety Act, 1949 imposing precen- 
sorship on the magazine on the 
grounds of public order and public 
safety. The omission of the word 
‘sedition’ and ‘public order’ in 
Article 19 (2) led to the Supreme 
Court quashing the impugned laws. 


However, these two judgements 
provoked the Parliament to intro- 
duce the first constitutional amend- 
ment wherein 
words were introduced into Article 
19(2). In both the aforesaid cases the 
Supreme Court dealt with the pre- 
imminent nature of Article 19(1) (a). 
In the Hamdard Dawakhana’s case,4 
the Supreme Court held that a ccm- 
mercial advertisement which was 
intended to promote a particular 
product could not be regarded as 
freedom of speech and expression. 
However, it is only when an adver- 
tisement was concerned with the 
promotion of an idea or expression, 
that it could be held to be protected 
under Article 19(1) (a). 


T. Express Newspapers case? was 
a landmark decision on the right of 
free speech and expression. The chal- 
lenge to the recommendations of the 
wage board for newspaper employees 
was eventually rejected on merits. 
However, the Court in principle 
expected that whenever a monetary 
burden was sought to be imposed on 
a newspaper, the capacity of the 
newspaper to pay was a relevant 
criteria. It was held that the full 
command of all technical resources 
for a newspaper was extremely 
important. The Supreme Court 
approvingly referred to the American 
decision in Grosjean's case where a 
statute imposing tax on advertise- 


ments published in a newspaper was . 
struck. down as unconstitutional in: 


the aforesaid two . 


the light of its history and ofits. ^. ..- 
present setting wherein it was seen ,".. i; 
to be a deliberate and calculated ' 


device in the guise of a tax to limit 
the circulation of information to 
which the public was entitled. 


4. AIR, 1960: SC 554. 


5. AIR, 1958; SC 578. 


The Sakal paper's case advanced 
the dictum of the Express News- 
papers case. The price-page policy 
of the government wherein a restric- 
tion on the pages, with reference to 
the price chargeable of a newspaper, 
was imposed was sought to be chal- 
lenged. The Supreme Court held 


.that the business activity of a news- 


paper was inseparable from its pub- 
lishing activity and it had therefore 
to be protected under article (19)(1)- 
(a). It was held that in case a news- 
paper was compelled to increase its 
circulation price, there would be a 


‘fall in the circulation. That in turn 
"would effect its right of free expres- 


Sion and speech. 


The Bennet Coleman case? wit- 
nessed a challenge to the newsprint 
policy of the government on the 
grounds that the same restricted the 
maximum number of pages that a 
newspaper could publish. It was 
argued that the direct object of the 
policy would be to compel the news- 
paper to cut down both its-news 
content as also the advertisement 
space. In the absence of sufficient 
advertisement space the circulation 
price would have to be increased 
and the same would result in a fall 
in circulation of newspapers. The 
impugned policy was not newsprint 
control but in fact newspaper con- 
trol. It was the direct operation and 
jnevitable consequences of this policy 
on the right of free speech and 
expression which formed. the real 
test. The challenge to the policy was 
upheld by the Supreme Court and 
the restriction on the number of 
pages was struck down. 


I, would also be relevant in this 
context to note the pre-eminence 
given to the right of free speech and 
expression by courts in England 
and America. Thus when an exces- 
sive licence fee was fixed on a licence 
to publish a newspaper, the same 
was struck down since it was pal- 


` pably intended to prevent publica- 


tion rather then to raisé revenue. 
A. device in the form of an adver- 
tisement tax was struck down since 
it was obviously intended to limit 
circulation.8 A municipal ordinance 
which prohibited the distribution 


6. AIR,.1962: SC 305. 


7. AIR, 1973: SC 106. 
8. (1935) 297 U.S. 233. 


of literature was held to be invalid 
since it violated freedom of speech 
and expression.? 
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il would thus be seen that any 
intolerant regime would try and res- 
train a vocal press not by imposing 
a direct censorship or ordering its 
closure but by indirect means. News- 
print required by- newspapers in 
India is an item entirely channelised 
through the State Trading Corpora- 
tion. The individual newspapers 
are not free to import their own 
newsprint. On the newsprint impor- 
ted by the STC, a secret mark-up 
of price, in some cases as high as 
40 per cent, is being made as against 
the declared policy of the STC that 
it would charge only 1 per cent 
service change. The exemption given 
to newsprint imported into India 
from the imposition of custom's 
duty was withdrawn when the pre- 
sent government came to power in 
1980. 


. À consequence of newsprint mis- 
management by the STC and high 
profiteering by it has been intended 
to make newsprint exorbitantly ex- 
pensive. As a consequence, news- 
papers are frequently required to 
increase their circulation price which 
results in a fall in their circulation. 
In fact, the fall in -circulation of 
newspapers in India was visible im- 
mediately after the levy of customs 
duty on newsprint in 1980 which 
resulted in the increase in circula- 


'tion price. This was adversely com- 


mented upon by the Second Press 
Commission. - 


A large. number of out-dated laws 
relating to the press still find a place 
in the statute books. These laws 
impose direct and indirect restric- 
tions on freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. It is pertinent to point 


-out that most of these laws belong 


to the pre-Constitution era. Some 
have been repealed but others conti- 
nue to be on the statute books. 


A study of the anti-press laws 
reveals that in 1799 the Governor 
General issued regulations requiring 
the newspapers to submit all mate- 
rial published for pre-censorship. 
Those regulations were abolished 
during the tenure of Warren Hast- 


9. 303 U.S.444. 


ings. In 1823 an ordinance was issu- 
ed requiring every press to obtain a 
licence. This ordinance was replaced 
later on by MetCalf's Act, 1835. 


In 1867 the regulatory Law of the 
Press was introduced as the Press 
and Registration of Books Act. This 
law requires a newspaper to make a 
declaration of its printer, publisher 
and editor. Sec. 7 of the same holds 
them responsible for any offence 
committed by a newspaper. Thus, 
even though it is universally believed 
that the editor of a newspaper must 
have the final say as to what is to be 
published, the printer and publisher 
who have no say in the choice of the 
articles shall still be liable for any 
defamation committed by a news- 
paper. f 


In 1860, the Indian Penal Code 
was legislated. Section 124A provides 
that who ever by words spoken or 
written brings or attempts to bring 
into hatred or contempt or incites 
disaffection towards a government 
established by law shall be punished. 
An intolerant government can.cer- 
tainly harass those indulging in 
legitimate criticism of the govern- 
ment's performance and agitating 
for its removal or dismissal by pro- 
secuting them under this section. 
Section 153A provides that who ever 
by words spoken or written promotes 
disharmony, ill will, or hatred bet- 
ween different communities commits 
an offence under this Section. Sec- 
tion 292 prohibits the sale and distri- 
bution of obscene literature or 
printed material and makes it an 
offence. 


rion 499 however poses a very 
serious threat to the right of free 
expression. Itis not disputed that 
the tendency towards defamation 
should be discouraged. Section 499 
however, grants no immunity to a 
newspaper from publishing some 
news item, or press report based on 
the statement of another person. 
Thus, if one politician makes an 
allegation against another and a 
newspaper in good faith believing it 
to be true publishes it, the news- 
paper enjoys no immunity from the 
offence committed. The paper in 
order to be protected under the 
exceptions to the offence must prove 
that the allegations are true and were 
published in good faith, 


A general law which has a greater 
impact on infringing the freedom 
and the fearlessness of the press is 
The Official Secrets Act, 1923. The 
provisions of this Act are extremely 
vague and stringent. Even posses- 
sion of any secret official code or 
note or document relating to the 
affairs of the State which has been 
unauthorisedly obtained can render 
a person liable for prosecution. The 
Bangalore edition of the Indian 
Express was sought to be prosecuted 
by Gundu Rao’s Government 
under this law for publishing a copy 
of an order which sought to intercept 
telephones and mail of political 
opponents. 


T. Defence of India Act 1962 
empowered the Central Government 
to make rules with respect to prohi- 
bition of publications about military 
operations, and prevention of publi- 
cation of any prejudicial reports 
during an external aggression. This 
Act was replaced by the Defence of 
India Act, 1971 which empowered 
the government to take action with 
regard to preventing any form of 
publication not only during an ex- 
ternal aggression but also during the 
proclamation of an emergency to 


.meet internal disturbances. This law 


was vastly misused during the inter- 
nal emergency when no criticism of 
the government was permitted to be 
published. 


À dangerous law enacted during 
1951 was The Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act. This law was intended 
to provide against the printing and 
publication of incitement to crime 
and other objectionable matter. This 
law was repealed in 1957. However, 
in 1956 the Newspaper (Price and 
Page) Act, 1956 was enacted. It 
empowered the government to com- 
pel a newspaper to increase its price 
if the volume of publication was 
increased. This law was annulled in 
1962 by the Supreme Court Judge- 
ment in the Sakal Paper’s Case. 


In 1965, the Press Council Act 
was legislated with the object of for- 
mulating a code of conduct about 
writings which might not be legally 
punishable but were still objection- 
able. This law was repealed during 
the Emergency but was rightly re~ 
introduced by the Janata govern- 
ment. : 


The Punjab Special Powers (Press) 
Act, 1956 which permits pre-censor- 
ship is being used by the government 
to contain the free press in Punjab. 
This law has been upheld by a 
Constitution bench of the Supreme 
Court in Verendra's'case. This law 
permits the State government to 
compel a newspaper to publish its 
(State government's) version. 


T. Indian Telegraphs Act,. 1888 
and the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 
are two examples of  draconian 
legislations still on the statute book. 
The Indian Telegraphs Act empowers 
the Central or the State government 
in the interest of the sovereignty 
and integrity of India, the security 
of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, or public order, or to 


` prevent the incitement to the com- 


mission of an offence to make an 
order against a person, behind his 
back, and without giving to the 
person any opportunity of hearing, 
to the effect that any telegraphic 
communication may be intercepted. 
This law sanctions the bugging of 
telephones and censorship of mail. 


These laws permit the deprivation 
of a person’s free expression by a 
procedure which is far from being 
reasonable. The Post Office Act, 
1898 is still worse. It permits the 


central or the State Government to 
seize or intercept any. postal com-- . 
munication on the occurrence ofa. -'. 


public emergency, tranquility or in 
the interest of public safety. This 
Act does not define either public 


emergency, tranquility or public 
‘safety. 


It would thus be seen that despite 
the attitude towards law courts of 
normally leaning in favour of 


strengthening press freedom, the: 


government has armed itself with a 
sufficiently large number of anti- 
press laws. Representative demo- 
cracy cannot function without free 
speech. For, in the words of Madi- 
son: ‘A popular government’ with- 
out popular information or the 
means of acquiring itis but a pro- 
logue to a farce or a tragedy or 
perhaps both. And a people who 
are meant to be their own governors, 
must arm themseives with the power 
which knowledge gives.’ 


si 


me 


. The persisting dilemma 


PARAG P. TRIPATHI 


ON November 26, 1949 'we the 
people of India,’ decided to ‘adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this 
Constitution’. We thus decided to 
constitute our political life in terms 
of the commitment to an original 
document (the Constitution) which 
was made by us and was binding 
on our children and was deliberately 
structured so as to be difficult to 
change. The question which should 
naturally. arise but is often over- 
looked is: why should a nation like 
India, that rests legality on the con- 
sent of the governed, choose such a 
system? 


One distinguished American pro^ 
fessor seeks to draw the outlines of 
the answer from an ingeniously 
designed experiment involving 
pigeons and reported in the Journal 
of Animal Behaviour! In the experi- 
ment, pigeons were given a small 
but immediate food reinforcement 
(reward) for pecking a certain key 
*X' and a larger but delayed reward 
for not pecking it. Most of the 
pigeons tested pecked the key .'X" 
in over 95 per cent of the trials. 
The experimenters then introduced 
the option to the pigeons of pecking 
another key ‘Y’ at an earlier time. 
On pecking key 'Y' the pigeons 
could waddle into the test chamber, 
where the temptation of the small 


the but immediate reward (key, X’) 
was removed. 


In the test chamber they were 
thereby ‘forced’ to wait for the 
larger delayed reward. Significantly, 


30 per cent of the pigeons learned 


to bind themselves by pecking 
key ‘Y’. The experimenters were 
thus led to conclude that even 
pigeons seem capable of learning to 
bind their own future freedom of 
choice in order to reap the rewards 
of acting in ways that would elude 
them under the pressures of the 
moment. Similarly, in a hetero- 
geneous and complex society like 
India, it is the explicit agreement 
of the constitutional sort that serves 
the purpose analogus to key ‘Y’ in 
the parable of the pigeons. And as 
in the parable, it is necessary to 
create mechanisms for enforcing 
such constitutional agreements in a 
setting carefully insulated from 
momentary pressures, 


1, the Indian Constitution, the 
most important constituent of the 
counterpart to key ‘Y’ is Part III 
of the Constitution; ‘namely, the 
chapter on Fundamental Rights. 


And protection given to persons in' 


preventive detention forms a part 
of the subject matter of one of the 
constituent Articles of this Part 
III, namely, Article 22. One eminent 
Indian jurist has called this pro- 
tection somewhat ‘niggardly’ and 
has expressed the fear that it may 
prove to be ‘the Achilles heel for the 
entire scheme of civil liberties.’ But 
to that we will come later. 


There is perhaps no authoritative 
definition of the expression ‘Preven- 
tive Detention’ (PD). The expression 
traces its origins in the language 
used by the Lord Justices in England 
while examining the.nature of deten- 
tion under the war time provisions 
of the Defence of Realm Consolida- 
tion Act, 1914 which was enacted 
during the first world war. The 
key word in the expression is the 
adjective ‘Preventive’ which is used 
jn contradistinction to ‘Punitive’. 
PD is thus not a punitive but a pre- 
cautionary measure which has the 
rather pious object ‘of not to punish 
a man for having done something 
wrong but to intercept him before 
he does it and to prevent him from 
doing it,’ 


One gets the feeling that the object 


is to save the detenu from punitive: 
detention, because, ifleft free, the 
detenu might well commit ån, offence. - 
What makes the power'of PD. 


awesome and offensive to the spirit 


oflibertarian democracies isthat it 


is meant to be used to detain a 
person even though no offence as yet 
has been proved against him, and in 
most cases even à charge has also 
not been formulated against him. 
The sole basis of such detention is 
that a suspicion or reasonable pro- 
bability of such suspicion .‘is enter- 
tained by the Executive to £he effect 
that the detenu if let off would pro- 
bably commit a specified k'nd of 


offence. It is interesting to note that 


the British House öf Lords in one of 
its judgements on PD was of the 
view that the Executive may-be trust- 
ed to exercise this ‘discretion’ with 
discretion. 


In the quest for harmonizing the 


‘individual rights and liberties on the 


one hand, and the security of the 
State and public order on the other, 
PD laws have a tendency. to load 
the dice heavily against the indivi- 
dual's liberty. But then, perhaps, we 
may not be able to do away with 
these laws altogether, - particularly 
in a heterogeneous and obviously 
fragile polity like ours. But we 
should always remind ourselves of 
the dictum of Charles Kempton 


. Allen while dealing with PD laws: 


*Throughout history the most terrible 
form of tyranny has been forcing on 
one's fellow creatures what one 
believes to be good for them.’ 


H 


L, our country the erroneous belief 
that America does not have any PD 
laws is held in high esteem. This 
belief however is not totally mislead- 
jng. Title II of the Internal Security 
Act, 1950 (the so called McCarran 
Act) which is the American counter- 
part to our National Security Act 
has been seldom, if ever, used against 
Americans. PD cases reached the 
American Courts in a somewhat 
different garb of the American- 
Japanese cases, ‘during the second 
world war. Inthe exercise of war 
powers, the - Japariese; Americans 
residing in the U.S. West- Coast were 
incarcerated, dispossessed ‘and dis- 
patched to detention camps. This 


overtly.” facial“ discrimination ` (no: 


such orders ` were issued against 
Ameėricans- of Italian or German 
descent)! was a: backlash - to the Pearl 
Harbour. fiasco. - 


T he Anan Supreme Court in 
Korematsu v. U.S. (1944) upheld the 
constitutionality of the relocation 
and detention“ programme, over a 
bitter dissent of Justice Murphy 
who characterized the governmental 
action as going over the 'brink of 
constitutional power’, What is really 
enlightening in this otherwise ‘justly 
infamous- episode’ -is- the raison 
d’etre of the Executive for relocating 
and detaining the Americán- 
Japanese in the first place. The 
argument was that.'the subvérsive 
threat posed by the Americans of 
Japanese descent on the West Coast 
was confirmed (sic): by the sinister 
absence of any overtly subversive 
activities in that area.' This is a 
truly classic example of how, an 
Executive can behave when under 
pressures of the moment. 


T. British experience with PD 
in the 20th century has been largely 
limited to the exercise of war powers 
during the two world wars. Without 
doubt the most well known of 
British cases on PD has been .the 
case of Liversidge v. Anderson [(1942) 


A C 206.] 


Under the.applicable law, the 
Secretary of State was given the 
power to detain any person in res- 
pect ofiwhom the secretary ‘had a 
reasonable cause to believe’ that the 
person, loosely speaking, had com- 
mitted’ in the past or was committing 
acts against public safety. The majo- 
rity of the Law Lords held that it 
was not open to the Court to 
examine whether ‘there was in fact 
a reasonable cause to believe.’ The 
fact that the Secretary thought that 
there was such a cause was enough 
for him to pass an order of deten- 
tion. . 


If this were all, Liversidge would . 
never have achieved immortality. : 


Liversidge was made immortal] by 
the devastating dissent of Lord 
Atkin. As Professor R.F.V. Hueston 
has said ‘what seized the imagina- 
tion of lawyer and layman alike was 
the passionate, almost. wild rhetoric 
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of the three concluding paragraphs' 
of that dissent, In one of these con- 
cluding paragraphs Lord Atkin 
‘confessed’ that he knew of only one 
authority that might justify the 
method of interpretation which 
found favour with the majority- of 


the House of Lords. He stated that - 


authority thus: : : 
*When I use a word, Humpty 


Dumpty said in a rather scornful - 


tone, it means.just what I choose 
it to mean, neither. more nor 
-less.' : 


(T. hrough The Looking Glass; cvi) - 


Both these dissents of Mr. Justice 
Murphy and Lord Atkin have a 
thread in common: they are-stated 
in scathing language and exhibit an 
emotion of deep anguish which at 
times givés way to bitterness and 
sarcasm., This highlights the inherent. 
suspicion that the Justices have felt 
against draconian measures like the , 
PD laws. ; 


There js perhaps an added dimen- 
sion to such dissent which is some- 
times overlooked. At times, the 
dissenting justices, secure in the 


knowledge that the majority judge- . 


ment has already ‘safeguarded’ 
whatever ‘public or national security . 
aspect’ there was to the case, find 
themselves in a position to give 
expression to the judiciary’s general-. 
ly held aversion to PD laws, These 
dissents are really directed and 
targetted at the Executive or the 
administrators of the PD laws, and, 
we suspect, also reflect the apprehen- 
sions of those justices who on the 
final weighing and balancing of 
competing interests have found the 
scale to tip in favour of the PD 
laws. 


HI 


T. PD was introduced in the 


57 .'statute books of British India by 


amending the Defence of India Act, 
1858 during the first world war. There- 
after, the Rowlatt Act (popularly 


-: referred to as the ‘No vakil,. no 
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appeal, no daleel’ Act) was intro- 


‘duced. And, finally, came.the Gov- 


ernment of India Act, 1935. Under 
this Act, the State was given the 
power of exercising PD for. the 
reasons, loosely, of defence and 
external affairs. 


Then on November 26, 1949, we 
gave to ourselves our Constitution 
which came into force on January 
26, 1950. In our Constitution itself, 
certain express provisions confer 
upon our Parlament -exclusive 


legislative competence to make laws . 


with respect. to ‘preventive deten- 
tion for reasons connected with 
defence, foreign affairs 
security of India...’ (Item 9, List-I 
of the Seventh Schedule) and also 


concurrently with the State Legis-' 


latures, with respect to 'Preventive 
detention. for reasons connected 
with the security of.state, main- 
tenance of public order or the 
maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the community...’ 
(Item 3, List III of the Seventh 
Schedule), i * 


AN: 22 of the Constitution 
enunciates the various rights of a 


. detenu and also lays down the 


limited constitutional protection 
which is given to persons who are 
detained under the law of PD. We 
set out Article 22. 


22. Protection against arrest and 
detention in certain cases. 


(1) No person who is arrested 
shall be detained in custody 
without-being informed,.as soon 
as. may be, of the grounds for 
such arrest nor shall he be 
denied the right to consult, and 
to be defended by, a legal practi- 
tioner of his choice. 


(2) Every person who is arrested 
and detained in custody shall be 
produced before the nearest 
magistrate within a period of 
twenty-four hours of such arrest 
excluding the time necessary for 
the: journey from the place of 
- arrest to the court of the magis- 
trate and no such person shall 
be detained in custody beyond 
the said period without the 
authority of a magistrate. 


(3) Nothing in clauses (1) and (2) 
shallapply— >` 

(a) to any ‘person who for the 
time is an enemy alien; or 

(b) to any person who is arrested 
or detained under any law pro- 
viding for preventive. detention. . 


or the- 


(4) No law providing for prevèn- 
tive detention shall authorise the 
detention of a person for a longer 
period than three months unless— 


(a) an Advisory Board consisting 
of persons who are, or have been, - 
or are qualified to be appointed 
as, judges of a High Court has 
reported before the expiration of 
the said period of three months 
that there is in its opinion suffi- 
cient cause for such detention: 


Provided that’ nothing in this 


. §ub-clause shall authorise the 


detention of any persons beyond 
the maximum period prescribed 
by any law made by Parliament 
under’ sub-clause (b) of clause 
(7); or 


(b) such person is: detained in: 
accordance with the provisions 
of any law made by Parliament 
under sub-clauses (a) and (b) of 
clause (7). ` 


(5) When any person is detained 
in pursuance of an order. made 
under any law providing for pre- . 
ventive detention, the authority . 
making the order shall, as soon 
as may be, communicáte to such 


person the grounds on which the 


order has been made and shall 
afford him the earliest opportu- 
nity of making a representation 
against the order. 


(6) Nothing in clause (5) shall 
require the authority making any” 
such order as is referred to in 
that clause to disclose facts which 


' such authority considers to be 


against the -public interest to. 
disclose. - 


(7) Parliament may by law pres- 
cribe— 


(a) the circumstances under 
which, and the class or classes of 
cases in which, a person may.be 
detained for a period longer than 
three months under any law pro- 


. viding for preventive detention ` 


without obtaining the opinion of 
an Advisory Board in accordance 
with the provisions of sub-clause 
(a) of clause (4); 


(b) the maximum period for 
which any person may in any 
class or classes of cases be detain- - 


d-—— 


ed under any law providing for 
preventive detention; and 

(c) the procedure to be followed 
by an Advisory Board in an 
inquiry under sub-clause (a) of 
clause (4). 


O, examining these provisions of 
Article 22, we find that Clauses (1) 
and (2) give three very valuable 
rights to detenus (other than those 
detained under the law of PD), 
namely: 


() Right of being informed, as 
soon as may be, of the grounds 
of arrest; 

(i) Right to consult and be 
defended by a legal practitioner 
of his choice; 

(iii) Production before the nearest 
magistrate within 24 hours of 
such arrest. 


Clause (3) of Art. 22 however 
expressly takes away the safeguards 
of clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 
in respect of a person arrested or 
detained under a law providing for 
PD. Inits place the detenu under 
PD has the somewhat niggardly sub- 
stitute protection as provided by 
clauses (4) and (5) of Article 22. 
Collectively these clauses provide 
that in case of PD: 


(i) The detenu shall not be 
detained beyond 3 months unless 
the Advisory Board (duly con- 
stituted) reports prior to the 
expiration of 3 months that 
there is in its opinion sufficient 
cause for such detention (as 
against production within 24 
hours before a magistrate). 

(ii) The detenu is to be furnished, 
as soon as may be, the grounds 
for his detention. 

(iii) The detenu is to be provided 
the earliest opportunity of mak- 
ing a ‘representation’ against the 
order of detention (as against 
the right of consulting and being 
defended by a legal practitioner). 


By virtue of clause (6), the autho- 
rity while communicating the 
grounds of detention may not dis- 
close such facts, the disclosure of 
which the authority may consider 
prejudicial to the public interest. 
While on Article 22, we may point 


out that the denial to such detenus 
of the right to consult and be 
defended by a legal practitioner of 
their choice; is an unnecessarily 
harsh provision which does not 
serve the interests of the State to 
any great extent. In our country, 
with the limited awareness of the 
ordinary citizen of his legal rights, 
it seems too much to expect that a 
detenu will be able adequately to 
exercise his right of representation 
granted under clause (5) of Article 
22 without the help of a legal 
practitioner. 


One way to remedy the situation 
could be, as pointed out way back 
in 1960 by a noted constitutional 
pundit, by suitably amending the 
PD laws to providesuch detenus 
expressly with the right of adequate 
representation by a legal practi- 
tioner. In the alternative, the Indian 
courts, as they have often done in 
the past, can strike a blow for jus- 
tice, by reading into ‘representation’ 
in clause (5), the detenu's right of 
being represented by a legal practi- 
tioner of his choice. ` 


Ts argument was squarely put 
before the Supreme 'Court in A K. 
Roy v. Union of India (AIR 1982, 
SC 710). The Court, unfortunately, 
was unanimous" in rejecting it on 
the ground that*'to read such a right 
would be to strain the language of 
that article’. The Court held that 
the only circumstance in which such 
a detenu is entitled to representa- 
tion through a legal practitioner is 
when the government also takes the 
aid of a legal practitioner before the 
Advisory Board. We would submit 
that the Court should reconsider the 
rather literal interpretation given by 
it to this valuable right of 'repre- 
sentation’. This is not to say that 
the Court's reading of the 'repre- 
sentation clause’ is untenable, but 
merely that giving the ‘representa- 
tion clause’ a wider interpretation is 
not. Such a reading of clause (5) 
will also be in harmony with Jeffer- 
son’s advice that ‘our peculiar secu- 
rity is the possession of a written 
constitution. Let us not make it a 
blank paper by construction’, an 
advice which has generally found 
favour with our Apex Court. 


In 1950, the Preventive Detention 


Act, (PDA) was enacted which was. 


to be re-enacted seven times till 1970, 
for the duration of three years at 
atime. Almost immediately, the 
various provisions of the PDA were 
challenged before the Supreme Court 
in the leading case of A.K. Gopalan 
v. State of Madras (AIR 1950 SC 27). 
Gopalan, the petitioner had been 
detained under the PDA on grounds 
which the Court would not know, 
because section 14 of the Act forbade 
him from disclosing them to any 
Court. The. entire argument on 
Gopalan’s behalf had therefore to be 
directed against the constitutionality 
of the Act in abstracto. 


I, a judgement which had a far .. 


reaching impact on Indian consti- 
tutional development, the majority 
upheld the validity of the PDA (with 
the sole exception of section 14 of 
the Act.) The majority in the Gopalan 
Court held that substantive freedom 
from imprisonment was guaranteed 
in Article 21 of the Constitution 
which says that ‘no person shall be 
deprived of his life or personal 
liberty except in accordance with 
procedure established by law.’ 


The majority then went on to hold 
that Article 21 did not leave it for 
the Court to enquire whether the 
‘procedure laid down’ by the Legis- 
lature was just and proper. The judi- 
cial scrutiny under Article 21 was 
restricted to examining whether the 
procedure as laid down by the Legis- 
lature was properly observed by the 
Executive. We call this the Proposi- 
tion I of Gopalan. 


The Gopalan majority also rejected 
the argument that in the laws of 
PD, Article 19(1) (d) (which enshrin- 
ed the ‘freedom of movement 
throughout the territory of India’) 
had any application. By analogy, the 
same would seem to hold good for 
all the other freedoms enshrined in 
Art. 19(1). (These so called six lamps 
of liberty are the rights of freedom 
of speech, peaceable assembly with- 
cut aims, formation of associations 


er unions, moving freely throughout . 


the territory of India and residing in 
any part of India. Loosely speaking, 
reasonable restrictions may be placed 
ty the State by law on these free- 
doms. The seventh lamp of liberty, 
namely the right to property was 
extinguished with great fanfare by 
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the Constitution (44th Amendment) 


Act, 1 


Therefore, by virtue of this pro- 
position, which we will call Proposi- 
tion II, the Court abdicated the 
power to determine whether the laws 


of PD in each case passed the con-. 


stitutional scrutiny of ‘reasonable 
restrictions’ on liberties enshrined in 
Article 19. This Proposition I1 was 
also generally understood to mean 
that Articles 21 and 22 form a com- 
plete code relating to PD and the 
validity of an order of detention 
must be determined strictly accord- 
ing to the terms and within the four 


corners of those Articles. However’ 


at. least one Justice of the; Apex 
namely, Kailasam J. in 
Maneka Gandhi y. Union of India 


` (AIR 1978 SC 597) was of the view 


that complete code notion was not 
really propounded by the Gopalan 


. majority. Though this view is not 


entirely without its adherents, yet 


on balance even today it retains a. 


flavour akin to heresy. 


Maneka Gandhi signified a clear 
break from Gopalan at least so far 
as Proposition 1 was concerned. In 
a classic judgement, Bhagwati J. 
held that.a procedure under Article 
21 which was ‘arbitrary, oppressive 
or fanciful’ was no procedure at all,. 
and, further, that the concept of 
‘reasonableness’ 
21 in toto. Therefore, it seems that 
a person detained under PD law 
may not only challenge his detention 
on the ground that his detention is 
not in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down by Parliament, but 
that he may also exercise that infi- 
nitely more important right of 
challenging the statute itself on the 
ground that the procedure laid in 
the law of PD is 'arbitrary, oppres- 
sive or fanciful’ and is therefore no 
procedure at all. 


Tis interpretation incorporates 
into Article 21 the so called ‘Due 
Process Concept’. ‘Due Process’ 


‘which is a peculiarly problematic 


contribution of American federalism 
to constitutional jurisprudence may 
be understood (at the risk of some 
inaccuracy) to mean a process which 
is ‘fair, just and reasonable’. It may 
be interesting to point out that the 
Constituent Assembly, while draft- 
ing Article 21, specifically consi- 


i judgements, 


permeated Article . 


dered and decided against incor- 
porating the ‘Due Process Clause’ 
into Article 21. Justice Bhagwati’ S 
interpretation does seem to bein 
some disharmony with the intention 
of the Constituent Assembly. 


Indeed, this was the main reason 
why some of the other Justices in 
the Maneka Court were somewhat 
hesitant. in accepting Justice 
Bhagwati's rather bold bit of judi- 
cial activism in its entirety. But then, 
as Justice Jackson of the US Supreme 
Court had once observed in relation 
to the. Apex Court: ‘We are not 
final because we are infallible, but 
we are infallible because we are 
final.’ : 


It may be -pointed out that 
though Justice Bhagwati i in Maneka 
Gandhi had not: in terms held that 
‘Due Process’ is incorporated in 
Art. 21, iu some of the subsequent 
Maneka Gandhi was 
interpreted to lay down precisely 
such a proposition. But, once again, 
some doubt has been cast due to 
somewhat unclear exposition of the 
scope and ambit of the ‘procedure 
established by law’ phrase of Arti- 


. cle 21 by the leading majority 


judgement in A.K. Roy to which 
Justice Bhagwati piel was also a 
signatory. i 


| i e now come to Proposition 1I 


of Gopalan, namely, thata law of. 


PD need not pass the constitutional 
scrutiny of ‘reasonable restriction’ 
on the liberties enshrined in Article 
19(1). However, to the extent that 
‘Due Process Clause’ or the notion 
of ‘reasonableness’, ‘fairness’ and 
‘justness’ of laws is incorporated in 
Article 21, the Proposition II con- 
troversy loses much of its relevance. 
For, after all, once it is established 


that the procedure in question is a - 


‘reasonable’ one for the purposes of 
Article 21, it is highly unlikely that 
the same provision can be held as 
failing the constitutional scrutiny of 
a reasonable restriction under Arti- 
cle 19. Therefore Maneka Gandhi 
has by destroying Proposition I con- 
siderably weakened the Proposition 
II of Gopal.n. 


To some extent the erosion of 
Proposition II can be traced back to 
the pre-Maneka rulings of the Apex 
Court. À break from Proposition II 





- point. 


first became evident in the cogeiit 
dissent of Justice Subba Rao in 
Kharak Singh (AIR 1963 SC 1295). 
Subba Rao J., held that a law. 
(including by implication a law of 
PD) under Article 21 must also pass |. 
the constitutional scrutiny of reason- 
able restriction under Article 19. 

This view was further embellished 
by the majority judgements in the 
Bank Nationalisation (AIR 1970 SC 


:364) and Bennett Coleman (AIR 1973 


SC 106) cases. But it was only in 
Maneka Gandhi that the Proposition 
II reached its vanishing point. 


jm Maneka does not expressly 
overrule the Gopalan propositions, 
there can be no doubt that it 
weakens them almost to vanishing 
The two major contributions 
of Maneka have been: 


—— 


(I) The Procedure under Article 
21, (and therefore the procedure 
prescribed by the PD laws also) 
cannot be 'arbitrary, oppressive 
or fanciful'. 


(2) PD laws have to pass the 
scrutiny of Article 19 of the 
Constitution. 


We may point out that at the time 
of drafting the Constitution, when 
the Constituent Assembly decided 
not to incorporate the ‘Due Process 
Clause’ in Article 21, Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar introduced the draft form 
of the present Article 22 for the pur- 
poses of, as he said ‘making, if I 
may say so compensation for what 
was done in passing Article 15 (pre- 
sent Article 21 of our Constitution). 
Dr. Ambedkar stated .that while 
Article 22 might not satisfy those 
who believed in the absolute personal 
freedom of the individual, nonethe- 
less, he claimed that it did contain 
the substance of the law of ‘Due 
Process’. Thus the radiations of ‘Due 
Process’ were to have emanated from 
Article 22, to compensate for the 
exclusion of ‘Due Process’ in Article 


-21. Maneka turns this upside down, 


as it seeks to identify the source of 
the emanation of this ‘Due Process’ 
in Article 21 itself, and to that extent 


Maneka tends to make the entire-—— 


exercise of incorporating Article 22 
in the Constitution somewhat futile. 


In its application, however, the 
Maneka doctrine has been somewhat 


less revolutionary and has only been 
applied to strike down various types 
of executive action as violative of 
Article 21. The doctrine has been 
applied with great vigour in the field 


. of Court-directed prison ‘reforms 


and in improving the. lot of the 
prisoner and the undertrial. But the 
Supreme Court has not to- date 
struck down any legislative. enact- 
ment. as violative of the ‘procedure 


established by law’ clause of Article . l 


21. Indeed, when such a challenge 
was.made to the National Security 
Act, 1980 (NSA) in A.K. Roy, the 
Court, -after examining the challenge, 
finally upheld the validity of the PD 
Jaw. Arguably, on this specific point 
even the dissenting Justices, Gupta 
and Tulzapurkar JJ, seemed to be 
in agreement with the majority 
view:. 


—AÀ 
s we pointed out earlier, the 


Preventive Detention Act, 1950 
(PDA) contiriued to be on the statute 
book till 1970, being re-enacted 
seven times in the process, In 197] 
the Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act, (MISA) began its reign, and 
gained considerable notoriety till it 
was finally repealed in 1977. During 


the period 1977 to 1980, for the first ` 


time there was no central law of 


PD in the Indian Republic. Once’ 


again in 1980 the National Security. 
Ordinance was promulgated and 


the reign of PD laws was re-estab- ` 


lished over the Republic. In Decem- 
ber, 1980, the NSA was enacted'and 


consequently the ordinance was: 


repealed. 
x» Section 3 of NSA gives the 
* Central Government the power to 
detain any person if the government 
is ‘satisfied’ that it is ‘necessary’ to 
do so with a view to prevent him 
from acting in any manner prejudi- 
cial to any one or more of the 
following interests of the State: 
(i) Defence of the State; 
(ii) Relation of the State with 
foreign powers; 
(iii) Security of the State; 
(iv) Public Order; and ` 
(v) Maintenance of supply ‘of 
DE 


services essential to the com- 
munity. 


` Since none of these concepts are 
capable of being defined with any 
great degree of certainty and definite- 


. arrest. 


i 


ness, the scope of abuse is admittedly 
colossal. Section 8 of the NSA states 
that the grounds of. detention must 
be communicated to the detenu, in 
no case later than ten days from his 
. Section 9 deals with the 
constitution 'of the Advisory Boards 


-contemplated in Article 22. This 


also raises a question of some 


. Concern, 


Thé Constitution (Cr Amend- 
ment) Act, 1978, sought to amend 
clause (4) of Article 22 to provide 
that an Advisory Board shall be 
constituted, 
recommendations of the Chief ` Jus- 
tice of the appropriate High Court.' 

The Advisory Board was to consist 
of ‘a Chairman; and two other 
members,’ The amendment proposed 


further that ‘the Chairman ‘shall be - 


a serving judge of the appropriate 
High Court, and the other members 
may be either the serving or retired 
High Court ‘judges’. The amend- 
ment seeks to amend clause (4) of 
Article 22 and to reduce the period 
of detention without obtaining the 
approval of the Advisory Board, 
from the present three months to 
only two months, ' Though the 
amendment was passed on June 10, 
1979 it rémains unnotified and has 
not yet been brought into force. 


Section 8 of the NSA which was 
enacted after this constitutional 
amendment was passed, ` contem- 
plates a composition of the Advisory 
Board in which even those’ ‘persons 
who were never appointed judges of 
the High Court may be members, 
and where the Chief Justice of the 
appropriate High Court has no role 
to play in constituting the Advisory 
Board. Section 8 is therefore clearly 
in disharmony with the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. Surely bringing 
into force the relevant provisions of 
the Constitutional Amendment will 
not weaken the hands of the State 
in its quest for maintaining security 
and public order. And,-more im- 
portantly, it will prove to be a 
crucial check on the possibility of 
Executive lawlessness in applying 
the NSA. 


Li. the NSA itself, -both the 
amendments made to the NSA’ have 
been made- by: promulgating ordi- 
nances, which were issued in April 
and June 1984, This again is cause. 


‘in accordance, of the ^ 


. generated, 


for concern. To begin with, it is not 
contemplated under the scheme of 
our Constitution that ordinances 
should be used as a supplant for the 
legislative power of the Parliament. 
On the contrary, such an exercise of 
ordinance-making power is quite 
opposed to the ideals and spirit of 
the Constitution. We believe’ that 
the President who promulgates ordi- 
nances as a supplant for the legisla- 
tive power of the Parliament violates 
his ‘Oath of Office’ under Article 
60 of the Constitution, by violating 


his solemn promise that he will’ 


endeavour ‘to the best of (his) 
ability to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitutions.’ 


Equally, such a President also ^ 


violates his Fundamental Duties as 
a citizen of the Republic ‘under 


clause (a) of Article 51A of. the - 
Constitution, namely, the duty ‘to` 
abide by the Constitution and res- 


pact its ideals and institutions. 


i ie is yet another objection to 
the use of ordinances for the pur- 
pose of promulgating laws like the 
PD laws, which seek to ‘deprive’ 
people of their ‘life and personal 
liberty’ within the meaning of Arti- 
cle 21. This objection is based on 
the argument that ‘the procedure 
established by law’ by which such 
deprivation can constitutionally be 
permitted can only be ‘law’ as 
enacted by the legislature and not 
through ordinances. It is unfortu- 
nate that this contention which was 
raised in A.K. Roy did not get the 
attention it so richly deserved from 
the Court. By promulgating such 
laws by ordinances, which impose 
restrictions on F undamental Rights 
(even if these restrictions are ulti- 
mately held on judicial scrutiny to 
be of the 'reasonable' variety) the 


entire process of law making gets 


subverted. 


Itis contemplated in the Coristi- 
tution that before such laws. are 


enacted, they will be debated on the | 


floor -of the House, and some kind 
of a national debate of sorts will be 
thereby throwing up 
numerous points of view of -various 
interest groups, whose interests are 
likely to be affected by such laws. The 
President or the Executive, howso- 
ever wise or statesmanly they may be, 
cannot in vacuum get the benefit of 
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. . an unnecessary pressure 





these diverse points of view of vari- 
ous interest groups. 


Once an ordinance is already pro- 
mulgated, and is then introduced 
before the Parliament for its adop- 
tion and enactment by Parliament, 
much of the interest and debate 
which would have been generated if 
the Parliament had itself initiated 
the law may well be lost. Besides, 
Since enacting such an ordinance 
can be expected to become a ques- 
tion of ‘prestige’ for the govern- 
ment, as a consequence, the flexibi- 
lity in the accommodation of the 
. various competing interests is unduly 

‘hampered. There is in other words 
on the 
treasury benches to enact the ordin- 
. ance. into a legislative act without 
any substantial alteration, for to do 
otherwise may be taken to mean a 
- loss of face for the government. 


T. new ordinance (No. 5 of 
1984) was promulgated in April 1984 
and sought to amend the NSA in 
its application to the State of Punjab 
and the Union Territory of Chandi- 
garh. An Act along similar lines for 
amending the NSA in its application 
in those areas was passed by the Par- 
liament in May, 1984 (May Amend- 
ment). This May Amendment amend- 
ed section 8 of NSA, so that under 
exceptional circumstances a detenu 
may now remain in jail for fifteen 
days without knowing the grounds 
of detention. Similarly, under sec- 
tion 10 and 11 of the NSA, the 
period within which a detenu's case 
had to be referred to the Advisory 
Board for obtaining the Board's 
approval (for his detention beyond 
three months) was extended from 
three weeks from his arrest to four 
months and two weeks and, likewise, 
the period for the submission of the 
report by the Board was extended 
from seven weeks to five months 
and three weeks from the date of 
the detention of the detenu. This 
means that a detenu may now be 
made to undergo imprisonment for 
a period of nearly six months, even 
if his detention is ultimately found 
by the Advisory Board to be entirely 
unjustified and bad in law. 


E Thé May Amendment also provides 


49 " ^ that in the case of persons detained 


. prior to April 3, 1985 they could be 
go detained for a maximum period 


se ihg C 
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of two years as opposed to one year 
in section 13 of the unamended Act. 
Therefore, we find that the May 
Amendme it further whittled down 
the already ‘niggardly protection’ or 
safeguard a ‘person has under the 
Indian laws, when he is detained 
under the PD laws. The only saving 
feature of this Amendment, if there 
is one, is that its, operation was 
specifically limited fo Punjab and 
the Union Territory of Chandigarh, 
and that it was enacted at a time 
when violence had touched an all 
time high in Punjab; This may not 
justify the NSA Amendment, but it 
surely provides a background which 
cannotbe wished away while dis- 
cussing the May Amendment. 


T.. next ordinance which sought 
to amend the NSA was promulgated 
in June 1984 (June Ordinance). It 
has two disquieting aspects: 


(1) It was promulgated about 2 
weeks after the successful 
culmination of Operation 
Bluestar at the Golden 
Temple, and 


(2) it was not restricted to Punjab 
alone; but was operative 
throughout the territory of 
India (excluding Jammu and 


Kashmir to which even the. 


NSA does not apply). 


The main purpose of the June 
Ordinance seems to be to introduce 
in the NSA, amendments which 
are in pari materia (or similar) to 
the amendments which had already 
been introduced in the Conservation 
of Foreign Exchange and Prevention 
of Smuggling Activities Act, 1974 
(COFEPOSA). These two amend- 
ments introduced by the June Ordi- 
nance need special mention. 


First, a new section 5-A has been 
added to the NSA. This section 5-A 
introduces a legal-fiction to the effect 
that even if an order of detention 
js based on several grounds, it .shall 
be assumed to have been made 
separately on each one of those 
grounds. The intention obviously is 
to overrule the settled law on the 
point, (reiterated from time to time 
by the Supreme Court) namely, that 
the constitutional requirement of 
clause (5) of Article 22 must be 
‘satisfied in respect of éach one of 


the grounds communicated to the 
detenu. 


In other words, the Court had 
held in case after case, that if any 
of the grounds that led to the ‘satis- 
faction' of the Executive for passing 
the order of detention is found to 
be ‘irrelevant’, ‘non-existent’ or 
*vague', the entire order of deten- 
tion would be invalid, even if there 
may be other relevant grounds which 
were mentioned in that order. This 
isso an the basis of the salutory 
principle that one can never. be 
certain to what extent the bad 
grounds operated on the mind o 
the Executive. : 


Putting it differently, the principle 
says that one can never be sure 
whether the detention order would 
have been made at all, if only some 
of the grounds referred to in the 
detention order were present before 
the Executive. This new section 5-A 
in the words of an -Indian jurist 
‘attributes to the detaining authority 
an intention which he may not have 
entertained, and makes it virtually 
impossible for the detenu to chal- 
lenge his detention by pointing 
out ... (that each one) ... of the 
grounds on which he is detained ... 
(is) ... invalid for one reason or 
another.’ i 


T. second aspect of the June 


‘Ordinance which is disquieting is its 


amendment of Section 14(2) of the 
NSA. The.amended section 14(2) 
now lays down that even after the 
expiry or revocation of a detention 
order, a fresh order of detention 
may be issued, even if no new facts 
may have arisen. The section also 
states that the total period of deten- 
tion, pursuant to the fresh order of 
detention will not exceed twelve 
months. V.M. Tarkunde, the noted 
jurist, has interpreted this to mean 
that ‘even if a detention order is 
held invalid by a court of law, the 
detaining authority can revoke the 
said order and can make another 
detention order on the same 
grounds.’ We respectfully disagree. 


It appears to us that the amended , 


section 14(2) is meant to apply only 
to those cases where either the period 
of detention specified in the original 
order has expired, or where it has 
been revoked suo moto (on its own) 


` by the detaining authority. If on the 
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other" hand a detention order is 
struck down as invalid by a ruling 
of a Court of Law, then the effect 
of the order of the Court would be 


as if the order of detention was.. 


never passed in the first place. It 
follows, therefore, that the question 
of the detaining authority revoking 
such an order will not arise. For ex- 
hypothesi (by definition) only that 
may be revoked which is in exis- 
tence. i 


But what the amended section 
14Q) does say is that a person who 
is detained for a: maximum period 
of one year under NSA, may once 


.again be detained on the same facts 


for another year. This amendment of 
section 14(2) also runs counter to the 
interpretation placed on clause, (5) 
of Article 22 of the Constitution by 
the Supreme Court, namely, that the 
expression 'grounds' in case of a 


‘person who: is being detained a 


second time cannot mean the 'same 
grounds based on the same facts' 
which were the basis of passing the 
first detention order against him. 


le is yet another aspect to 
these two amendments introduced by 
the June Ordinance. They both seek 
to overrule settled judicial interpre- 
tations of constitutional provisions. 
In other words, they seek to intro- 
duce a constitutional amendment of 
clause (5) of Article 22. It goes with- 
out saying that such an amendment 
cannot be made, save and except in 
accordance with the procedure laid 
down in Article 368 for amending 
the Constitution. We therefore 
submit that on this ground alone 


. these amendments sought to be 


introduced in the NSA by the June 
Ordinance are void and non-est. 


In any event there does not seem 
to be much justification in applying 
the June Ordinance throughout the 
territory of the Republic. If at all, 
the June Ordinance like the May 
Amendment should have been 
restricted in its territorial appli- 
cability to those areas like Punjab, 
which are in the grip of communal 
tension and acute public disorder. 
Indeed, even in the post Operation- 
Bluestar Punjab such an amendment 
may not be really necessary. 


But, be that as it may, surely it 
cannot be seriously contended that 


the security forces of the Republic 
are being unduly hampered in their 
quest for maintaining national unity, 


peace and 'communal harmony by 


reason of-any unduly expansive free- 
doms of civil liberties and indivi- 
duals' rights. The reasons for the 
inability to contain this rising com- 
munal tension -and acute public 
disorder which.is being witnessed in 
some parts of the Republic are to be 
found elsewhere., 


IV 


[P is true that with the enactment 
of NSA and the subsequent amend- 
ments brought in it, the position of 
the detenu has become quite vulnera- 
ble. And this obviously cannot but te 
a source of considerable concern and 
disquiet to any ‘civil libertarian. 
However we would fail in our duty 
of an impartial assessment if we 
were to neglect the milieu in which 
these -NSA provisions have been 
made. ; 


The NSA and the subsequent 
amendments made in that Act were 
introduced against a backdrop of 
rising communal tension, terrorist 
violence and ‘secessionist tendencies. 
‘Before passing a final verdict 6n the 
PD laws, there. is also need for 
an appraisal of thése provisions in 
terms of the long-term perspective 
of ‘Indian ~ democracy. It may at 
times be necessary to tolerate laws 
which seem to be.in disharmony 
with the constitutional ideals of 
human dignity, so that in the longer 
run the sensitive and fragile: institu- 
tions of democracy may take roots. 
This need for tolerance may be all 
the more acute in a third world 
democracy, with its peculiar third 


world problems. And, therefore, a. 


mindless comparison. with the PD 


laws of the Anglo-American demo- ` 


cracies may not prove to be parti- 
cularly apposite. 


But, on the other hand, unbridled 
executive discretion.is not quite con- 


ducive to the development, or for. 


that matter, the survival of demo-: 
cratic values and ideals. And that 


this ‘unbridled discretionary power ` 
“may have been granted for purposes ` 


which the grantees of the power 
(Parliament, in.the case of PD laws) 
may honestly believe to be ‘good’ 


may not help, much. Professor Allen . 


expresses this ‘encroaching’  natüié 
of such power quite well: ' 


*... (Nobody) on earth can be 
trusted with power without res- 
: traint. (Such power)...is of an 
encroaching nature, and its 
encroachments, more often ‘than 
not, are for the sake of what are 
sincerely believed to be good and 
indeed necessary objects.’ 


This naturally brings us to the 
hard question: Given the- current 
Indian milieu, are these NSA ` pro- 
visions necessary? This is the ques- 
‘tion which is best left to the reader, 
to decide for himself, though .we 


do believe that our article, contains: .' 
all the elements which-are needed”: ' 


for formulating ks answer "to this 
question. 


B... concluding, we would like 
to address one final question which 
has a material bearing on the other 
issues discussed in this article. And 
that is regarding the role that should- 
be played by the judiciary on issues 
like PD laws, which may greatly 
affect the fundamental rights and 
the civil liberties of the citizens; The 
question is not whether the judiciary 
may or may hot apply constitutional 
scrutiny to laws which: appear to be 
in.tension with the provisions in the 
Constitution, and particularly with 
the provisions in the chapter on 
fundamental rights. The Court.is 
perfectly entitled to apply such con- 
stitutional scrutiny. In fact, the 
Court would be abdicating its power 
of judicial review if it were to do 
otherwise. 


But, the question to which we aré 
addressing our attention is somewhat : 
more fundamental. Can the judiciary 
while: applying constitutional scru- 
tiny go-a little beyond -and also 
decide whether such laws should 
have been enacted in the first place 
or not? In other words, whether the 
Courts should correct what they 
consider to be legislative mistakes? 


There is a discernible tendency in 
Some quarters to expect precisely 
such a role from the judiciary. In 
fact, the Supreme Court is often cri- 
ticized for not playing precisely. Such 
a role during the internal emer ‘gency 
of 1975. This view of the- matter 
completely overlooks the, fact that : 


a? 





the judicíary cannot act as if it were 


the ‘final solution’ to governmental 
lawlessness and to the social and 
other ills of the Republic. 


Even from a purely practical view- 
point, the Courts should not play 
such a role, for as they have ‘neither 
the power of the purse nor of the 
sword’ they are as an institution 
quite ill-equipped to play it. But 
there is a more substantia! objection 
which attaches itself to such a role 
of the judiciary; and which may be 
articulated as the “anti-majoritarian 
argument’. The argument is based 
on the basic premise of democracy 
that laws passed by the legislature 
or the parliament, which’ is duly 
elected by the people, are laws which 
have ‘the consent of those governed.’ 
And, therefore, when a Court strikes 
down a parliament-made law, it acts 
contrary to the wishes of the people. 
An important corollary of this ‘anti- 
majoritarian principle’ is that in no 
case should the power of judicial re- 
view of legislative action be exer- 
cised by the judiciary to determine 
the fundamental issues of how a 
society is to be run. This is best left 
to the people to be exercised by 
them through the political process. 


T, a certain extent, this 'anti- 
majoritarian principle’ is recognised 
by the judiciary itself. This recogni- 
tion finds its expression in the so 
called ‘Political Question Doc- 
trine’. The doctrine which is an 
example of auto-limitation by the 
judiciary of its power of judicial re- 
view of legislative action, may be 
understood to mean that the judici- 
ary ‘may not adjudicate on matters 
in which the other organs: of the 
State, or even the electorate asa 


` whole must have a final say’. As pro- 


fessor J.B. Thayer has said with 
great succinctness: ‘It should be re- 
membered that the exercise of the... 
..(power of judicial review)...even 
when unavoidable is always attended 
with a serious evil, namely, that the 
correction of legislative mistakes 
comes from the outside, and the 
people thus lose the political ex- 
perience, and the moral education 
and stimulus that comes from fight- 
ing the question out in the ordinary 
way, and. correcting their own errors. 
The tendency of -a common and 
easy resort to this great function, 
now lamentably too- common, is to 
dwarf the political capacity of the 


Seale: PR to. deaden its sense T 
moral xesponsibility. It is no light 
thing to- do that.’ 


To the quintessence of demo- 
cracy isto correct the: mistakes of 
the democratic process, and in parti- 
cular of the legislative process from 
‘inside’; i.e., by creating public 
awareness, and then bringing to bear 
this püblic awareness at the hust- 
ings. We may well conclude our 
article with the extremely thought 
provoking dictum of Judge Learned 
Hand: . 


"The price of judicial indepen- 
dence, is that the judges. should 
not have the last word in those 
basic conflicts of right and wrong 
between whose endless jar 
justice resides. You may ask 
what then will become of the 
fundamental principles of equity 
and fairplay which our constitu- 
tions enshrine; and whether I 
seriously, believe that unsuppor- 
ted they will serve merely as 
counsels of moderation. I do not 
(know); but this much I think I 
do, know — that a society so 
riven that the spirit of modera- 
tion is gone, nocourt can Save; 
that a society where that spirit , 
flotirishes no court need save; 
and that- in a society which 
evades its responsibility by 
thrusting upon the courts the 
nurture of that spirit, that spirit 
in the end will perish.’ 


Thus, in the end, the ultimate 
protection of civil liberties and the 
citizen’s rights against encroach- 
ments made by laws.like the NSA 
and the amendments made in the 
NSA, cannot be obtained merely by 
the magnanimity of the executive, the 
farsightedness of the legislature or 
the constant policing by the judici- 
ary. The protection can only be 
obtained by the spirit of moderation 
jn the Citizens of the Republic. This 
spirit which is the hallmark of any 
mature democracy, has to be care- 
fully developed and nurtured and, 
above all, unequivocally expressed. 
And this can only be made possible 
when there is the awakening of the 
moral responsibility of the citizenry. 
For once this moral awakening is 
accomplished, our legislators will 
have no option butto listen to the 
accompanying spirit of moderation, 
and be bound by it. 


.. Communications 


RAJNI KOTHARI in his article, ‘The Politicians’, 
in the July 1984 issue of the Seminar (299) on the 
New Elites, has referred to ‘a growing decline in 
legitimacy of normal politics combined with a sense 
of exhaustion and drift on the part of both party 
leaders and the Indian State as a whole.' This has 


led, in his opinion, to ‘the displacement of party by 


a new infrastructure of politics made up of 
musclemen and new mafias.' ‘The twin engines of 
this transformation', Rajni Kothari states, *have 
been corruption and criminality’. Kothari 
concedes, that party bosses of old did use 

‘local bullies’, but ‘it was sparingly used'and was 
much fess intense and ruthless.... And, above all, 
there was never any question as to who was the 
master — it was always the party politicians at 
whose behest the musclemen went into action.’ 


But ‘corruption and criminality’ cannot deliver 
the goods for the masses, What happens then when 
the masses react against a corrupt and non- 
performing regime and want a clean change, Rajni 
Kothari asks. They have to turn outside the political 
sphere, he answers. This explains the rise of play- 
boys like MGR in Tamil Nadu, NTR in Andhra 
Pradesh, Shivaji Ganesan, Jayalalitha (both of 
whom are Members of Parliament), Amitabh 
Bachan etc. There has also been a dramatic change 
in the cultural domain, Rajni Kothari points out. 


‘Into this world of drift and decay are entering 
two dynamic strata of India’s industrial culture’, 
epitomised by K.K. Birla’s entry into the Rajya 
Sabha with Congress support, and the growing 
influence of J.R.D. Tata’s ‘economic philosophy’ 
and the open collaboration with FICCI in policy 

y making. Into this has also entered ‘a whole new 
T generation of bright young people from abroad 
(NRI) to displace the natives’. 


‘Do these various constituents of the new elite... 
cohere into a common interest’, Rajni Kothari 
finally asks. His answer is: ‘unfortunately, yes’. 
‘What seems to hold them all together is a belief in 
their capacity to rip a whole civilisation apart and 
put it together in a new and malleable form’. 


The scenario thus painted is grim and gloomy. 

As a description of the present situation, however, 
it does contain a substantial element of truth. No 

* one can deny that ‘corruption and criminality’ have 
crept into our social and political processes to the 
extent that they have ceased even to be actively 
resented. They have gained indeed a certain amount 
of acceptance, born no doubt of helplessness, and 
have given rise to complacence. This is dangerous 


for it not only dulls moral sensitivity, but has a 
emulative effect among the young and the hopeful. 
High-jacking of an aircraft, for instance, evokes 
temporary resentment mainly out of sympathy for 
the poor passengers high-jacked, but is soon 
forgotten. It is even scarcely noticed that a high- 
jacker is fewarded with pariy nomination and 
becomes a ‘respectable’ member of a State 
legislature. No wonder the young and the hopeful 
feel that smuggling, defrauding government and the 
poor, even terrorism, are the avenues for career 
advancement. Those who stick to the straight and 
narrow path of honesty. are jeered at as idealistic and. 
unrealistic. 


1 
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All this is true. It is equally true that the change 
which has crept in holds no good for the political, 
social and the development processes, at least at 
the present stage of development: A fully developed 
society like that of the United States which has 
attained à stable equilibrium can perhaps bear the 
strain of corruption and criminality to a certain 
extent, though even there beyond a limit the 
equilibrium is likely to be threatened. 


In a country like India, on the other hand, where 
stability is yet to be attained, where the present 
equilibrium is based precariously on the hopes of 
millions that a fairer equilibrium will soon be 
reached, it is dangerous to thwart this hope by 
distorting the process of development. This is 
specially $o in the present situation in India where a 
dual process is at work. On the one hand, the 
development process is being distorted with 
*corruption and criminality' for the benefit of a 
few. On the other hand, the democratic processes 
with freedom of expression and adult suffrage are 
in operation. The latter have an educative effect, 
apart from the power inherent in them to change 
the social order. Consciousness of injustice is likely 
to be fostered by the educative process, and unless 
this consciousness can be canalised into channels of 
constructive change, it can, along with conciousness 
of power which adult suffrage gives, be diverted 
into unpredictable and undesirable channels. 


To an extent this has alisady happened. Not 
only has disappointment with the existing political 
parties led to a search for solutions outside the 
political sphere and to the induction of what Rajni 
Kothari refers to as ‘playboys’ from the celluloid 
world, it has also led to the pursuit of socially and 
politically reactionary, and yet superficially 43 
attractive objectives such as revivalism, — . . : 
communalism, linguism and separatism. The 
existing political parties, whether in authority or in 





opposition, functioning, at least ostensibly within 
the accepted framework of democracy, secularism 
and socialism, having failed the electorate. The 
Jatter are prepared to look beyond this framework 
and, if necessary, beyond the political sphere. 


The basic factor in the present situation is that 
in spite of widespread dissatisfaction with the ruling 
party, there is.an equally widespread' lack of 
confidence in the opposition parties, specially after 
the miserable performance of the Janata — ^ 
Government during 1977-80; which places the . 
electorate in a dilemma. Secularism, socialism and 
even democracy appear to be empty slogans, if not . 
gods that have failed, and a search is on for new 
Objectives. If must be noted that the massive vote 
against the Congress in the northern States in 1977 - 
was not because democracy was subverted by the 
Emergency, but because of certain ‘excesses’ 
committed. In the South where these ‘excesses’ were 
not felt; Congress fared much better.  ' 


In this state of uncertainty, when the mass of the 
electorate has found no anchor to hold on to, the 
ruling party has an advantage because of the 
personal charisma of its leader, Indira Gandhi. 
This is, however, a purely temporary phenomenon 
which may not survive continued non-performance 
by the ruling party, and in any case will collapse 
after Indira Gandhi. 


Rajni Kothari's analysis, to the extent it goes, has 
undoubtedly a substantial element of truth in it 
though it is difficult to agree-with him that the 
various constituents of the new elite ‘cohere into a 
common interest’. The diabolical belief ‘in their 
capacity to rip a whole civilisation apart and put it 
together in a new and malleable form’ is, to say the 
least, far-fetched. There are no solid facts to 
support the thesis that such a common belief exists, 
or that it has been consciously conceived by any of 
the constituents. A more rational explanation is that 
in the absence of a consensus such as existed during 
Nehrv's regime, namely, a 'socialistic pattern of 
society', various groups, including those whose 
stock-in-trade is only ‘corruption and criminality’ 
are trying to reap as rich a harvest as they can, 
oblivious entirely to the long term consequences of 
their action. 


Tt should also be noted that Rajni Kothari’s 
contention that the ‘playboys’ have emerged because 
the political leadership has failed does contain an 
element of truth, but not the whole truth. The so- 
called ‘playboys’ like MGR and NTR owe a part 
of their success, perhaps a good part, to the fact 
that they have played on some deeply felt-emotions - 
of the people they represent, however undesirable 
and even dangerous such emotions may be. Shivaji 
Ganesan and Amitabh Bachhan have yet to make 
their political influences felt in support of the ruling 
Congress, but MGR and NTR, newcomers as they 
were to politics when they first ‘joined, leaped to 
success because they touched a responsive chord 
among their people. 


In a vast country like India, regional — 
sometimes dignified with the name sub-national == 
feelings are dormant, and can easily be roused by 
any act which offends, or even seemingly offends, 
such feelings. The mis-placed énthusiasm of Hindi M 
protagonists which:caused offence to the linguistic. : 
pride of the Tamils did a lot to help DMK to 
power, while it is well-known that NTR rode to 
success by stressing how a succession of Chief 
Ministers had been imposed on Andhra, completely 
disregarding the wishes of the local establishments, 
ind how-arrogantly at least one such Chief Minister 
was treated i in public by a power-conscious emissarv 


from Delhi. 


. Regional feelirigs need to be tended with care if 
they are not to burst through their legitimate 
confines and become a threat to national 

integration. It was disregard of such feelings born: . 


out of authoritarian, as distinct from democratic , 


centralism, rather than a general failure of the 
political system that must be held to a large extent 
responsible for the rise of the’ DEYD who took 
advantage of this failure. 


The main defect of Rajni Kothari's analysis, 
however, is that it does not go far enough, or deep 
enough. He has not asked the questions why and 
whither. The immediate cause of the rise of the 
corrupt and criminal elements and of the ‘playboys’ 
may be, as he has pointed out, ‘a growing decline 
in the legitimacy of normal polities combined with 
a sense of exhaustion and drift on the part of both . 
party leaders and the Indian State as a whole.’ But 
the further question remains: why has legitimacy of 
normal politics declined, and why have the party 
leaders and the State been suffering from a sense of 
exhaustion and drift? No analysis of the present 


situation is meaningful unless it forms the basis for 


a programme of action, and no programme of 


‘action can be framed unless one is clear about the 


why and how of the present situation. 


Rajni Kothari has also not analysed whither the 
present state of affairs is leading the country to, 
whether the emergence of the new elites contains 
within itself a serious enough contradiction to spell 
its own doom. It is to these questions, leading to 
an indication of the line of action necessary to stem 
the decline that the rest of this letter is devoted. 


To deal with the first question, it is necessary to 
consider the background on which capitalism 
developed in this country in the present century. 
Ours was a traditional society, which developed 
Over centuries, indeed millenia, and which was 
highly inegalitarian in nature. It was regulated as a . 
caste hierarchy, hallowed by the dominant religion, 
Hinduism. On this was imposed, on the advent, of 
the British, the colonial-feudal form, which did no 
violence to the traditional society. 


The result was a particularly oppressive form 
where landlords, large and petty, thrived on the 


misery of the tenants-at-will, who belonged 
mostly-to ‘lower’ castes. Usurious money lending 
and forced labour, indistinguishable from bonded 
labour, were rampant. Capitalism came to this 
Society, first as comprador capitalism, and later 
encouraged by the freedom movement, as 
independent capitalism. But this capitalism, 
restricted largely to urban areas, again did no 
violence to the traditional rural society. To put it 
in Marxian languege, unlike in the West where 
capitalism replaced the earlier forms, mercantilism 
and feudalism, in India the pre-capitalist forms: 
endured. They continued not oniy to co-exist but 
influence the nature of growing capitalism. This is 
what Karl Marx had referred to as the ‘Asiatic 
mode of production'. 


In the first phase of capitalism in India, in 
competition with British capitalism which was then 
dominant in the country, Indian capitalists showed 
considerable entrepreneurial ability. With the 
withdrawal of the British, however, and with 
indigenous industry being protected by physical 
as well as tariff barriers, opportunity was accorded 
to speculators and tradesmen rathér than 
entrepreneurs, epitomised by Hari Das Muhdhra, | 
to enter the industrial field. Hoarding and 
profiteering were rife, specially in the field of | 
distribution. It drew sustenance from the pre- 
capitalist ethics prevalent in rural areas. An 
acquisitive society against wbich Nehru had 
warned us thus came into existence. 


It was in this society that Nehru tried to 
introduce his ‘socialistic pattern’ of development: 
It is not necessary to enter into the reasons 
thereof; but the fact has to be recorded that he ` 
failed. After Nehru's death in particular the: : 
restraining effect of the socialist ethics, which still 
commanded a consensus during his life-time, 
disappeared. Acquisitiveness, by means fair or foul, 
became the order of the day, and it gradually 
infected the political as well as the administrative , 
processes. No wonder this acquisitive instinct had. 
to be supported by ‘corruption and criminality’. 
Some of the consequences which Rajni Kothari: 
has mentioned followed. 


The next question is: whither? Whither do the 
present forces lead the country. to? He is a bold man 
who would dare prophesy, but it-takes no prophet 
to discern that the present social equilibrium is a 
highly unstable one which in due course must find 
greater stability. There are, on the one hand, the 
trends of increasing corruption and criminality f 
„described by Rajni Kothari, and, on the other, 
the stark fact that about half the population of 
the country is steeped in poverty and want. The 
former does nothing to relieve the latter. On the 
contrary, it aggravates it. A democratic form with 
freedom of expression and adult suffrage has been 
superimposed on this. This has created a 
consciousness of power among the masses which 
expressed itself first in 1967 as dis-satisfaction 





^ 


‘with the iE ee again in 1971-a8 
-endorsement of the Congress promise, Garibi 


Hatao, and: more massively still in 1977 as a 
repudiation of the Emergency regime. The 1977 
verdict of the electorate proved disappointing, for 
the Janata Party voted to power proved completely 
ineffective, to say the least. 


The Congress was voted back to power in 1980, 
but dis-satisfaction with Congress performance has 
been growing resulting in escapes into revivalism, 
separatism et al, with false gods being propitiated 
for the purpose. This process is bound to exhaust 
itself, and stability will be attained only when the. 
deprived masses are conscious enough to organise 
themselves and find their own leadership. It is 
only then that the social order can find stable 
equilibrium with a pattern of development—call it 
socialist or by some other name —suited to HE 
requirements of the masses. 


There are, however, dangers en route. There is 
the danger of mass consciousness being diverted 
to wrong channels— to communalism and 
separatism. If these trends cannot be checked the . 
path to progress can be blocked, temporarily or 
even permanently; depending on the gravity of the 
counter-forces. There is:also a danger of democracy 
itself being subverted. 


In considering these dangers the world forces at 
work should not be ignored. Colonialism in the 
form of physical and territorial control of one 
country by another has all but disappeared, but 
neo-colonialism has taken its place. In the latter 
form, it is the endeavour of the developed capitalist 
countries to bring the developing countries in their 
orbit, not as full partners but as satellites on the ` 
periphery. Economic domination through loans, 
capital investment and technological collaboration 
are the main modus operandi in this endeavour, but 
political destabilisation forms an important part of 
their global strategy. To the forces at work within 
the country these must therefore be added and 
guarded against. - 


The task before all well-meaning citizens, be they 
politicians; academicians, bureaucrats or 
technocrats, is therefore clear. It is not enough to 
refrain from anti-social acts such.as corruption and 
criminality, commiunalism and separatism, but to 
work for a society which provides no strong 
mo ivation for such acts. Conspicuous consumption, 
misinvestment of the limited resources available . . 
in luxury items, thus giving rise to inflationary 
pressures are strong motivating forces for 
corruption. These need to be curbed. This can be 
done only if acquisitiveness as a motive for 
development is replaced by planning for social 
good. 


We cannot in India, at the present stage of E 
development, afford to go through all'the miseries _ 
and sufferings inflicted on the poor in Britain, for ` 
example, in the early stages of their industrialisation, 
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Any attempt to repeat that process in this country. - 
will not only give rise to domestic chaos, the first. ` 
signs of which are already discernible in, the 
symptoms diagnosed by Rajni Kothari, Dut make 
our country an easy prey to the strategy for world 
domination by the developed capitalist countries. ' 
A consensus like the ‘socialistic pattern’ supported 
by the masses of the country, including the 
deprived sectors, must replace the present free for 
all atmosphere where interest groups and even 
individual adventurers pursue'their narrow'and: * 
selfish ends: It is only with’ suchi mass support; and 
not merely indifferent tolerancesithat the political - 
parties and even the State will be able to shake off : 
the sense of drift and exhaustion- which Rajni `= 


N 


Kothari has noted. It'is to this end that all sections, ' 


of the population, specially those who by virtué ' 
of their education and: position in society exercise 
a measure of influence, must work. -~ 

R.C. Dutt, LC.S., 

New Delhi. 


THIS has reference to the issue ‘The Sexist Media’ ' 


Seminar (300) August, 84. All the contributors 
have come to only one conclusion — the male- 
dominated social order is responsible for the 
exploitative discrimination of. women.'I, personally, 
do agree that women in general are targets of 
discrimination, which is'true of all weaker segments 
of society, but I cannot be oblivious to-the reality 
that the women themselves are to blanie. It has been 
my common experience that women in authority, 
are much more tyrannical towards women and act 
as perpetrators of this discrimination. Men are. 
more reasonable. Women; in general, are reluctant ' 
towards any improvement or education:XIhis " 
attitude: frustrates many well meaning attempts 

for women's enlightenment. Is it nota fact'that 
ninety-five per cent of women in the organised 
sector, and educated too, do not even know their 
monthly salary in detail? Their only interest is 

in the ‘carry-home salary’. With very few 
exceptions, women working in government offices 
are not aware of the names of books governing 
service conditions, let alone reading these: They 
are satisfied to be appointed typists and would like 
to continue as such till retirement. I know the 

case of a woman working in a Delhi based office ' - 
of J & K Govt., for whom it took 5-6 years to get: 
leave sanctioned. When asked the reason, her reply: 
was ‘this is generally so with the ladies of that ` 
office’? She was ignorant of the rules governing her 
leave, etc., and yet-was a graduate of Delhi 
University. How are men or the male-dominated 
social order responsible for this condition. 


So far as reading habits are concerned, women 
do purchase magazines and newspapers, but more 
as a status symbol rather than for their educational 
awareness and information. How ironical it is that 
women also buy only those magazines in which 
they are depicted as-models of sex and immorality! ` 
Thus, women readers are as responsible for the 
rot as the male readers. 


Men have all along beeñ very liberal and 
considerate towards women. The solution tgo, 
women’s emancipation lies with the women KA 
themselves. Let organisations of elite women work ` ] 
in the proper direction to discover the dimensions A 
of the problein which afflict women and try to find . 

a solution. But, let them for a while stop blaming : 
men, and think anew. Í 


V.K. Kandhari, 
Jammu — Tawi. 


te 


THE very first article ‘The Problem’ in Seminar . * 
(300) on ‘The Sexist Media’ I found very egoistic, 
even though I am a staunch supporter of the causes 
of women and the lib movement. I am also working 
in the capacity of Hon-Sec. to the Voluntary Action 
Bureau, which is an organisation to probe and 
resolve issues related to the atrocities on women and 
children. 


In the article, Ms Modhumita has coridemned the 
earlier ‘Jauhar’ system without considering the 
prevailing historical-socio-eco-political-cultural 
conditions, and has decided only to condemn. On 
the other hand, she has pointed to the TV feature 
serial ‘Lucy’, showing ‘ Lucy’ as a stupid character 
and asks, ‘couldn’t Doordarshan sponsor a film that 
shows a man as the stupid character? Why must 
sympathy in any cartoon and in every comic 
situation lie with the man and never with the 
woman?’ But she has mistaken the spirit. The TV 
never meant to present “Lucy” as a stupid character. 

I don't think that Lucy is at all stupid. In fact, the 
stupidity'is on the part of those who instead of 
entertainment adopt the discriminatory attitude. 
Thank God it has no sex, for one. And what about 
the character of Mr. Muni in the Lucy show. l 
Doesn’t he really play a stupid part? I would like, 
here, to suggest that any women’s lib movement just 
cannot be made a personal calculation. If so, the 


` movement would just go off the rails. 


I would also like to submit that those (especially E 
women activists) who are really interested, should . - 

not waste their energy on childish/personal matters, 

for example — why TV showed this film and not 


i that, why Premchand wrote this and not that, why 


history was like this and not that? etc. etc., because 
then TV (whole media) would be reduced to E 
projecting only men. Then tomorrow TV would be 
accused of giving importance to men and not to, 
women! 


So, what I would like to suggest is that it would 
be more fruitful and better on our part if we did 
something very concrete, constructive and creative .. 
about women, women's lib and against the atrocities 
on women and children instead of wasting our 
energy on futile issues. : 

V. Shukla, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, : 
Delhi. 7 Ss 
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Thats dead easy comp 
for a 9000 mm iong. hollow vessel 


“mew > 





ared to the designing of the machining set-up. 
for a Satellite Launch Vehicle. 


A job Walcnandnagar has just completed for space research. 


We've recently completed the 
fabrication of a huge vessel for a 
Satellite Launch Vehicle. 

Not many people in the world have 
the capability for undertaking a job 
of thie magnitude. 


* To begin with, designing the set-up 
' itself is a very elaborate arrangement. 


The 9000 mm vessel has to be 
mounted on a huge rotary table. 

It has to be clamped rigidly because 
the ends have to be machined. 

But the vessel is hollow, so if the 
clamping is not just perfect, 
distortion will take place. 

The specifications allow no room for 
error. Very high precision standards 
have to be followed to the letter. 
For instance, bores at the two ends 
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demand concentricity within 0.2 mm 
to the axis of the vessel. And the 
end faces have got to be parellel to 
within 0.02 mm per 100 mm! 


How could we manage all this? 
The same way we've done other 
"impossible" jobs for Nuclear 
Power Stations, for Sugar and 
Cement Plants, for Naval frigates 
and scores of other projects. With 
Walchandnagar know-how and 
capability no job is too big or too 
tough to handle. x 
Try us for size. 


There is always a way 
where there is WIL. 
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Tempting Executive fare. TE 
i A First Class seat on our | 
Executive Class: 


ae 
i It's a treat! There are separate check-in facilities at most 
Air-India’s Executive Class offers you a , airports. A choice of delectable Continental and 

window seat or an aisle seat with more legroom "Indian cuisine. Served in exclusive china and 
and elbowroom than ever before. In fact it’s a seat glassware. Complimentary drinks. Lightweight 

ir Fi headsets. And all the privileges you expect on 


which most airlines offer only on their First Class! 
^. What's more, you have a choice of two 
exclusive locations—upper deck, or right next to 
the First Class. Which means more ae for you 
to choose from! 

That’s not all. i 


flying Executive Class. 


Give in to temptation. 
Book yourself on Air-India’s Executive Class. - 


You'll find it’s First Class going all the way! 


_ *Available on all 747 routes. 
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Cotton to chemicals... 
Computers to tyre cord. 









The many faces of DCM.. 


`: DCM's corporatecharacierhas. - industry today. - 
crystallised in diverse forms to meeta : AtDCM, every enterprise jetls the 
variety of needs. corporate credo to strike a harmony 
Textiles, vanaspati, sugar, ‘industrial between: Man and Machine. Every 
chemicals, PVC, fertilisers, tyre cord, venture is the result of management ` 










electronic business machines, is foresight, meticulous planning and vast 
engineering products. experience, combined: with adeep. . 
A pioneer in many of these understanding of indus gales, i 






fields, DCM is a reputed name in 
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ATTENTION: SEEL MILLS 
& 
FOUNDRIES | 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS: SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER: 
EX-STOCK - 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
AND ` 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT.AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact - 


ae SANDUR. MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


"LOHDRI BHAVAN” 

. Yeshwant Nagar-583124: | 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka’ INDIA f 


Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) EE UP : Telex : BANGALORE 427 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91: ! .  , .Bangalore : 32175: 
) à 28262 
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Elements, Delivery Valves & Nozzles 
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National Organic Chelalcal Industrles Ltd. 
Mafatlal Centre, Nañman Point, Bombay 400 021 
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^ ALL BOOK AGENTS 


Seminar Annual 


INDIA 1984 
will be out on January 1, 1985 
Price Rs 15.00 


Please send your orders to 
us immediately at the 
following address 


—Circulation Manager 
`. Seminar 
' Malhotra Building 
= ` Janpath > 
P. B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110 001 
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| good manag d 


‘moulding our varied resources — human; - 
natural, technological--forthe . . 
g ` common good. l 


7 Shriram seminars and-courses are partof  .. . TR 
this moulding process... which involves 

"n i ; executives in a ceaseless interchange of ^" j . 
ideas, discussion-ofmodern techniques, j 
; evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- ei EE 
antly infused:with fresh dynamism.:,. and : 
‘Our resources are utilised to the optimum, - . 
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(Shriram Fertilisers & Chemicals I ae es 


(Prop: OCM LIMITED] at 
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i : From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 
 erid ground to green acres. From a life of little. hope . 
! wo 8 thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canves. 


'At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
‘catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or = 

igatpuri— wherever we go, we have looked to the 














` néeds.and welfare of the community. Education, 

housing; health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 

. have been our first priority. 
The theme is to grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra, A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life. 
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Setyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 


processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, — only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED — ^" 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India E 
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| ECONOMISTS! POLITICIANS! ^ SCHOLARS! | 


" Here are two valuable books for you 








“Peasant Farming and Growth of Capitalism - 
ME in Indian Agriculture" = 
Editors: Y.V. Krishna Rao, G. Parthasarathy, M. Yadav Reddy, 
Ch. Rajeswara Rao, Waheeduddin Khan 
-480 pages — Deminy | Octavo — Price Rs. 150.00 m. 





“Growth of Capitalism in Agriculture: A Case 
Study of Andhra Pradesh" 


By: Y.V. Krishna Rao 
Foreword by: Dr. Waheeduddin Khan 
ha m 2 pages — Demmy Octavo — Price Rs. 10.00 


Please send your arder to: 


Visalaandhra Publishing House, 
^ .Chandram Buildings :: Vijayawada-520 004. 








Worldwide delivery from desk to desk 





+ 


for Banking and shippingidocuments, reports; tenders, contracts... 






ae Your vital documents are- " 
Me . delivered from your desk, b 


. to that of your consignee's, 
within 24 to 72 Hours. A 
service backed by over 

- 4,000 people operating . 

from over 400 offices round. 

the globe ... and from 12 

other cities in India. .. 


"i. 
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| Airfréight Private Limited, (Courier Services Division) 51 B, Maker Chambers IV, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. Tel: 224190. — 
` 7 -+The Courier Services Division also operates from Bangalore, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Cochin, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jaipur, - 
Kanpur, Madras, Pune, Srinagar, Trivandrum. 
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| NIRANTHARA UDYOGA YOJANE ` 


- EMPLOYMENT ROUND THE YEAR 


"In a direct attack. on unemployment, and’ poverty in rural areas, the 


State Government launched a massive Rural Employment Guarantee 


Spheme=Nirantlata Udyoga Yojane” during J amay 1984. 


the year and as long as they. need it.. 


In fortyfive selected taluks of-the State, agricultural labourers and other ^ | . r 
' workers in the rural areas will be provided ud during any par of. Eus. s 





Those who seek work, only need to ‘meet their names in the village - E E dn 


` Panchayats concerned and they will be. employed in DOS taken nup by 


Coverament within 30 em of registering. their. names. 


Taponen will be piosidid tolabourers in every village within six 
kilometres of their residence. If no suitable works could be taken up in the 


vicinity, the labourers will be Jove work in a nearést Government 


Projects. 


`«Niranthara "Udyoga Yojane” will remove the aceias and gloom 


' from the lives of hundreds ‘and thousands.of agricultural labourers during 
the lean agricultural seasons When there i is no work and hence 1 no source of 


HyeEnese for them. . 


? 


l “Niranthara Udyoga: Yojane” is a-continuous source of livelihood and 
- strength & to the poorest of the poor in our villages. 


Janata Governi «ENG Responsive to the needs of the people, 
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a symposium which 


presents the views 
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symposium participants 
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THE- PROBLEM E 
A{short statement of 
the issues involved ~ 


THE; ‘MILITARY ` 

Hassan:N. Gardezi, Tolmer Chairman, 

Departtient of Sociology, Punjab University, Pakistan, 
now teaching at Algoma University College, Canada 


' ARAIN ETHIC 


Akbar S. Ahmed, Director General, 
National Centre for Rural Development, 
Islamabad 


AN ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 

S. Babar Ali, former Chairman of public sector 
corporation, National Fertilizer, now Chairman 
of private sector industrial companies 


NATIONALITY RIGHTS 

Feroz Ahmed, formerly of the Pakistan People’s 
Party, now heading the Pakistan Democratic 
Forum in the U.S.A. 


TIGHT-ROPE WALKING 
Mushahid Hussain, Editor, ‘The Muslim’, 
Islamabad 


SOUTH-ASIAN COOPERATION 
Arif Nizami, Executive ee "Nawai "Wages 
Lahore 


DETENTE. ' 

Lt. Gen. A.I. Akram, (Retd), President of this 
recently established Institute of Regional ® 
Studies, Islamabad : ] 
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Reviewed by ux c Sharif al Mujahid and 
Mohsin Ali  . ` 
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Denei by Madhu Chowdhury of Dilip Chowatary 
Associates 
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. The problem 


THE memories of the Partition, and the emotions: which shattered the relations 
between Hindus and Muslims, still linger. Our two States have been functioning 
in sovereignty since 1947 and developing their distinct personalities, but 
contrary perceptions about the problems between them, and of concern to the 
region, vitiate relations. The gaps in understanding are of serious concern to 
us both, or should be, because meaningless tension and strife is now extremely 
wasteful of energies and resources. : 


l -A fragile dialogue hds been going on, in fits and starts, to somehow clear the 


way to a detente and economic collaboration over the sub-continent. The play 


~=- of super power interests, very visible over these years of independent growth, never 


really permits the kind of relaxation which is demanded when sunderedfrelation- 


-] 





‘ships are sought to be repaired. And there are too many internal lobbies in 


both countries anxious to batten on the-old tensions. : It is this jungle of make- 
belief and mistrust that has to be crossed. i 


This issue of SEMINAR carries materials written entirely by Pakistanis, some 
living under military rule, and others working outside their country for the 
time being. It seeks to capture part of the reality that is Pakistan today, a 


- difficult task at the best of times. But it gives us a glimpse of how others view ` 


us, our relationships, and the future of, the region in which we live. We have 
to keep reading each other, talking to each- other, and in so doing assist the 
effort to civilise our neighbourhood. It’s a long haul, and not easy, but there is 
no future without it. 
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The military 


HASSAN N. GARDEZI 


IN order to understand the role of 
the military in the Pakistani State, 
one has to look at a number of com- 
plex questions relating to the class 
location of Pakistan's rulers, the 
nature of the Pakistani State as a 
neo-colonial formation, the over- 
growth and relative autonomy of 
the country's bureaucratic-military 
establishment which enables it to 


flaunt all constraints on its power 


to, dictate. In addition, one has to 


“examine other major questions con- 
- cerning: the fundamental contradic- 


tions which have characterized the 
evolution of Pakistani society leading 
to the denial of civil and human 
rights of the people, exploitation of 
the working. masses located at the 
bottom of the social structure and 
brutal repression of the legitimate 
aspirations of the minority nationa- 
lities. 


There are obviously no simple 
answers to these questions but it is 


‘* A paper countributed to a Seminar 
held in Delhi in 1983. 





widely being accepted. now that, if 
Pakistan as a nation anda country 
has to survive and to regain its 
integrity and sovereignty, answers to 


these questions will have to be found. - 


Ina recently published book, along 
with a number of my colleagues, 1 

have tried to look into these ques- 
tjions.! Oür colleague, Hamza Alavi, 
who goes into the heart of the prob- 
lem, begins with a readily verifiable 


observation that throughout much. 


of Pakistan's interminable crises, 
such as forced migrations, civil and 
international wars, military repres- 


sion, secession, and foreign domin- - 
country's political: 


ation of the 
economy, a ‘bureaucratic-military 
oligarchy’ has presided over the 
affairs of the State. The only signifi- 


cant exception to this was the gov-- 


ernment of the Pakistan Peoples 
Party (PPP) which ruled from 1971- 
77, having come to power as a result 
of general elections held on the basis 
of direct adult franchise, although 
it is believed that some of its actions 


too were- military inspired, parti- - 
cularly in the Baluchistan province. - 


T. 1977 coup which brought 
down the PPP government establish- 


ed compete supremacy of Gen. Zia’s : 


militaryl dictatorship with the civilian 
bureaucracy reduced to the position 
of a junior partner. Although it 
wasn't.seen as such at the time, the 
execution of deposed Prime Minister, 
Z.A. Bhutto was a reminder to the 
nation that the -military’s claim to 


control State power would not be: 


disputed henceforth. Today, ‘of 
course, the oft-repeated promises of 
Pakistan’s military overlords on the 


holding: of elections fool nobody. ' 
The failure of bourgeois democracy ` 
in Pakistan has therefore to be ana- ` 


lysed in the context of the rising 
power of the military-bureaucratic 


oligarchy and the mainsprings of. 


that power. This, in turn, leads us 
to the role of Pakistan’s dominant 
classes in the evolution of political 
power structures in Pakistan, the 
latest manifestation of which is the 
unmitigated dictatorship of dam 8 
military regime. 


Historically, 
bourgeois democracy in. the West is 


1. H. Gardezi & J. Rashid, Pakistan: 
The Roots of Dictatorship, The Political 
Economy of a Praetorian State, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1983. 


thé emergence ‘of 


associated with the ríse to political 
power of a class of urban financiers, 


businessmen and industrialists or 
In “the case of. 


the bourgeoisie. 
Pakistan, it is argued,-the country. 


lacked at its inception a numerically. 


and politically strong indigenous 
bourgeoisie. Even as -urbanization, 


industrialization and capital accu- 
mulation began to proceed after. ` 


1947, at times fairly rapidly, this 
took place under the strict regula- 


tion of an overblown State bureau- - - 


cracy -left behind by the British 
colonial rule. 


I, these circumstances, and given ` 


its ethnic diversity, Pakistan's emer- 
gent indigenous bourgeoisie was 
unable tó consolidate its political 
power and exercise that power in its 
own right through a political party 
of its own choice or making. 


and serve its class. interests through 
bribery and corruptión of the State 
officialdom which continued to grow 
in strerigth. 


The Muslim League party, which 
assumed rule at the time of inde- 
pendence was dominated by a class 
of big landlords. This class, it is 
argued, was by its very feudalistic 
character incapable of nurturing 
any form of democratic rule, bour- 
geois or otherwise. As local influen- 


tials in the countryside, the land- | 


lords have, however, retained some 


ability to deliver votes ‘to any. 


aspirant for power — bureaucrat, 


military general or civilian poli-: 
tician. A series of land reforms” 
various ' 


enacted by Pakistan's 
regimes, of which excellent analyses 
are, now available, stopped short of 
breaking the power of the .Jandlords 


over the peasants and farm labour- . 


ers. In fact, their ability to oppress 


the rural masses has been enhanced 


through State regulations aimed at 
pee the so, called ‘green 
revolution." . 


Thus, the landlord class, . while 
retaining its political influence at 


-the local level, also proved ineffec- 


tive at the national level asa politi- 
cal force capable of exercising power 


in its own right. It too has accepted , 


the fate of serving its interests by 
moving in and out of the dummy 
cabinets and phoney assemblies of 


It > 
remained content to receive favours * 





authoritarian regimes "Such as Zia? s 
Majlis-e-Shoora. Its real "power. 
fizzled ` out- when its political diua 


the Muslim League, fell dpart years SEE 
-ago in the hubble ‘and bubble of^ 


Pc 


silver. and gold tipped hukas, ote”... -: 


Dr 


faction having gone to serve the 
electoral ambitions of Field Marshal * 
Ayub" Khan. 


Y i hile these two dominant indi- 
genous classes of Pakistan failed to 
provide a civilian democratic option 
of any kind for the exercise of State . 
power, a third dominant cláss, the ' 
metropolitan bourgeoisie, made. 
headlong inroads into Pakistan's 
political economy, especially during 
the Ayub era (1958-69). This class . 
is not entirely. indigenoüs to. Paki- 
Stan, but represents the interests of 
metropolitan capital with its primary 
control.centers in the United States: - 
Its political power .in, the country.” 
has grown enormously since. Paki-^ 
stan’s entry into military pacts with . 
the United States and acceptancé of ; 
large scale economic and technical - 
aid from that country in the mid- 
fifties and thereafter. 


The metropolitan bourgeoisie has, 
more than the other two .dominant’: 
classes, determined the coursé of 
political and’ economic -policies 
adopted by the Pakistani ` State, 


periodically leading into disastrous ns 


internal and external confrontations 
now well known to every Pakistani. 
Although right wing parties such as 
the Jamat-e-Islami serve its interests, 
the metropolitan bourgeoisie has 
primarily worked through the direct 
agency of the bureaucratic-military 
oligarchy. Its main interest does not 
lie in thé development of a bour- , 
geois democratic alternative for 
Pakistan. It finds its interest best 
served by a ‘stable’ authoritarian . 
regime closely allied to, its metro- 
politan State, the United Sinise of 
America. í ; 


No one has üfünisd its- political: 


stance better than Jean Kirkpatrick; 
the current U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, in her assertion: 
that her country wil do business: 


with: authoritarian States and noté .-'- 


with totalitarian, -and therefore- 
communist, States..As the economic 


history of Pakistán. shows, this class. `. 


has so far gotten its way although 5 


ass 





Pakistan’ s: autocratic rulers have not 
been. .able*to provide it complete 
‘stability’ for its operations. It was 


E D interesting to read in a recent issue 
~of the .Pakistan Embassy's news- 
“letter produced from Washington 


-? that«in a speech at the University of 


Texas, Gen. Zia'a ambassador, Gen. 
Azim, gave verbal assurances to 
U.S. businessmen that Pakistan is 
an ‘island of stability’ in South 
Asia. That was, of course, before 
August 14, 1983 when the following 
events shattered the image of 
stability Pakistani generals have 
been promoting abroad. 


B. what about the role of Paki- 


stan’s dominated classes largely com- 
prising the urban salaried and wage 
workers and the rural peasantry and 
farm labourers? The opportunity for 


-i puilding a- political party within a 
"oe. bourgeois - democratic framework, 


*: isjonals. 


but based firmly on the popular 
support of Pakistan's dominated 
classes, came about towards the end 
of Ayub Khan's decade of develop- 
ment in 1968-69. This was the time 
when the neo-colonial path of econo- 
mic development engineered by Ayub 
Khan's regime and its local techno- 
crats and foreign advisors had pro- 
duced gaping class and regional 
inequalities; and just when celebra- 
tions were underway at the top of 
the political hierarchy to mark Paki- 
stan's ‘miracle of economic growth,’ 
thousands of workers, peasants, stu- 
dents and other disaffected people 
turned out in revolt, both in East 
and West Pakistan against the Ayub 
regime and its beneficiaries. 


In West Pakistan, Z.A. Bhutto, 
an astute politician and a forceful 
orator, seized the opportunity to 
mobilize this mass uprising into sup- 
port for his Pakistan Peoples Party 
quickly organized with the help of 
some leftist intellectuals, labour 
leaders, journalists and other profes- 
Permit me to bypass the 


X ..stormy events that followed the 





“16 7 Pakistan for the first time emerged 
-asa parliamentary democracy under 


ne the. tule of a mass based political 


. transfer of power from Ayub to Gen. 
“Yahya Khan, the holding of national 
"elections, the secession of East Paki- 
‘stan etc., 
‘this uprising. When all the dust 


-that came in the wake of 


settled, the territorially shrunken 


party (PPP) which had obtained its 
mandate to govern through general 
elections based on direct adult 
franchise. 


Was Pakistan now firmly on its 
road to the ‘government of the 
people, for the people’ as western 
textbooks define democracy? Those 
in Pakistan who shun class analysis 
as some kind of Marxist heresy or 
foreign ideology, mistakenly thought 
so. Those who thought that Bhutto’s 
abolition of the CSP (Central Supe- 
rior Service of Pakistan), his retiring 
of some ‘fat and flabby generals’ and 
changing the army command post 
from C. in C. to Chief of Staff would 
prevent the return of the military to 
power were also disillusioned. With- 
in a few years of Pakistan’s experi- 
ment with a more or less genuine 
parliamentary form of democracy, 
military rule was reimposed, this 
time in its most ruthless and unmiti- 
gated form. 


M. has been said and written 
about this turn of events. The role 
of the American CIA in collusion 
with the country's Right-wing parties, 
the purges of the Left within the 
PPP once its leaders from the domi- 
nant classes found themselves firmly 
in the saddle, the excesses of Bhutto's 
security forces, allhave been high- 
lighted. With a little bit of hindsight 
it is also understandable why Bhutto 
and other democratically inclined 
politicians within and outside his 
party underestimated the enormous 
potential of the armed forces to 
regain control of the State appara- 
tuses. After the humiliating defeat 
of Pakistan's army in 1971 and.the 
attendant dismemberment of the 
country, the military generals were 
simply licking their wounds and 
waiting for the next opportunity to 
seize control of State power. 


The main hurdle in the way of 
this opportunity was not the power 
of the dominant classes whose feuds 
and foibles the bureaucratic-military 
tulers had a long experience of 
mediating and turning the outcomes 
to their own advantage. The main 
obstacle to the reimposition of mili- 
tary rule was the mass support of 


the PPP government by the dominat- 


ed and oppressed classes, which had 
catapulted it into power in the first 
place, 


This obstacle to the reassertion 
of military power over the State 
apparatuses began to crumble when 


the PPP government, after enacting 


a number of social democratic re- 
forms such as nationalization of 
major financial and industrial enter- 
prizes, proceeded to purge its own 
Left wing and cracked down on the 
labour movement of 1972-73 with an 
iron fist. All this made it abundantly 
clear that the PPP government was 
eager to dump its enfant terrible — 
its popular constituency. Perhaps the 
agitation of the opposition alliance, 
PNA, after the following election 
would not have gained the momem- 
tum that it did, thus paving the way 
for Gen. Zia's coup of 1977, had the 
working class base of the PPP 
remained intact. 


T. prospects of Pakistan's re- 
turn to any form of democratic rule 
have to be examined in the preced- 
ing context. Viewed in this context, 
it makes sense that Gen. Zia is tel- 
ling the people of Pakistan through 
his public statements now, when he 
is under mounting popular pressure 
to quit, that you only have the 
option of being ruled by me or an- 
other army general. As a self-pro- 
claimed momin (true Muslim) he is 
perhaps a more merciful ruler than 
another one who may turn out to be 
an unbridled shaitan (Lucifer). 


Leaving aside Zia's personal logic, 
sociologically it cannot be denied 
that there is little danger to Pakis- 
tan's present military dictatorship 
from. the country's dominant social 
classes for reasons already outlined. 
This regime is also well aware of the 
support it receives from the United 
States and its allies who equate their 
fortunes with serving the U.S. cold 
war interests. The real threat to 
Pakistan's latest military dictator- 
ship comes from the dominated and 
oppressed classes and their spokes- 
persons among the Left political for- 
mations, labour leaders, journalists, 
lawyers, artists and women's groups. 


The military establishment has no 
doubt been aware of this danger 
from the beginning through its 
sophisticated information gathering 
machinery and expert advise and 
training provided by its foreign pat- 
rons such as Ronald Reagan and 


ME ue 


EC 


Margaret Thatcher. To preempt a 
mass challenge to its power, Pakis- 
tan's latest military dictatorship has 
adopted several unprecedented stra- 
tegies to ensure its survival. Among 
these one can mention first the un- 
mitigated assertion of military power 
through martial law ordinances for 
the pastsix years, and infliction of 
brutal punishments under these ordi- 
nances by summary military courts. 
2. Invoking of the authority of religi- 
on of Islam to legitimize its arbit- 
rary and illegal rule. 3. Decivilization 
of the Pakistani society by (a) mas- 
sive injection of military personnel 
in all areas Of civil administration 
and (b) concerned and systematic as- 
sault on all institutions of civil 
society such as political parites, the 
judiciary, universities and colleges, 
labour unions, mass media, folk art 
and cultural organisations. 


As a consequence of these and 
other repressive measures, the bour- 
geois democratic option has further 
receded from realization in Pakistan. 
Many from the top leadership of the 
PPP with feudal and bourgeois back- 
ground have either been bought off 
or have left the country. The cadres 
of the PPP along with those of Left 
parties have been silenced through 
selective imprisonment, torture and 
exile. Freedom of the press and sanc- 
tity of due process under law, essen- 
tial to the functioning of any plural- 
istic democracy, have all but vanish- 
ed since the coup of 1977. 


O, the other hand, the military's 
actions over the last six years have 
further sharpened the class and other 
contradictions, driving the resistance 
to military dictatorship into the rank 
and file of most deprived and oppres- 
sed sections ofthe population; for 
example, the workers and peasants, 


. the minority nationalities and 


women’s groups. The mass demon- 
strations in the cities and villages of 
the Sindh province over the last few 
months bear this out. By suppres- 
sing these demonstrations with the 
power of the gun and by describing 
them as the work of a few ‘miscre- 
ants’ and ‘secessionists,’ the military 
rulers have accomplished nothing but 


_=—— to sharpen further the contradictions 


of class and nationality: 


The military can also take little 
consolation from the fact that mass 


resistance to its rule has not spread 
so rapidly in the most populous pro- 
vince, Punjab, as in Sindh. The 
working classes of Punjab cannot sit 
on the fence indefinitely while their 
brethren are being killed on the 
streets and fields of Sindh by an 
army that is largely Punjabi. In spite 
of total repression, thousand of wor- 
kers. militant women and students 
have already defied the military’s 
might on the streets of Lahore, and 
other cities of Punjab. 


hat is of critical importance now 
is the role of the Left political form- 
ations and parties still active inside 
and outside Pakistan, who in the 
past have suffered from the dual pro- 
blem of State repression and internal 
differences. In the past, parties of 
the political Left have been unable 


to work together and grow into a . 


unified force representing the interests 
of Pakistan's dominated and oppres- 
sed classes. Without a unified and 
genuine party of the Left capable of 
leading the struggle of the dominat- 
ed classes, it does not seem possible 
to dislodge the military rule per- 


manently, and bring about a radical ' 


restructuring of the State power. 


It is possible at least for three . 


parties which represent the interests 
of thé-dominated classes, the Pakis- 
tan National Party, the .Mazdoor 
Kisan Party and the Qaumi Mahaz- 
e-Azadi to forge an alliance, because 
their ideological differences are 


minor and all have mature analysis - 


of Pakistan's internal and external 


contradictions, An alliance among . 


these parties will also make it easier 
for other Left formations, labour 
unions and their political wings, 
women's organizations etc., to throw 
their weight behind a collective plan 
of action which can lead Pakistan to 
a genuine peoples democracy. 


In the meantime there is a real 
danger that, faced with mass resis- 
tance to its authority, the military 
dictatorship~ will convert the Pakis- 
tani State into a prototypical third 
world fascist formation in the image 
of Pinochets Chile and Marcos’ 


Philippines. Besides, if authoritarian ' 


rule persists in Pakistan the possi- 
bility of further. dismemberment of 
the country remains very real. 
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Arain ethic 


` AKBAR S. AHMED 


GENERAL Zia-ul-Haq came to 
power in Pakistan exactly seven 
years ago amidst:predictions, includ- 
ing his own, that he would. not last 
more than a few months. It isa good 
time for SOc anne: : 


The period has had bad moments 
and publicity: the hanging of Z.A. 
Bhutto, stories of lashings, amputa- 
tions, deprivation of women's rights 
etc. It has also been fraught with 


. international crises in neighbouring 


lands. Afghanistan — which sent 3 
million refugees into Pakistan — 
Iran and now, on the southern 
border, the Sikhs in India are in 
turmoil. Internal tensions have some- 
fimes been severe as in Sind last 
year. i 


How has Pakistan survived, indeed, 


in economic terms, even thrived? 
Perhaps the most significant factor 
has been the seven years of relative 
internal stability. Indeed, this is the 
longest period of stability Pakistan 
has enjoyed in its history after Ayub 
Khan's rule which ended in 1969. 
We.may look for answers in the 


. ru nial areas. 


About- seventy-five per cent of 
Pakistan's 90 million people are in 


the.rural areas; rural society is the 
silent majority of’ Pakistan politics. 
The province of Punjab is important 
because it contains'about 57 per cent 
of Pakistan's population, dnd its 
richest agricultural lands. It also 
dominates in the army and the civil 
services, the two key organizations 
in the country. 5 


There are two major sources pro- 
viding stability to rural society and 
strength to .the economy. First, 
remittances worth about 3 billion 
dollars, sent annually by some 3 
million Pakistanis working abroad, 
although there are signs that this 
source may be drying up. Second, 
the remarkable agricultural .success 


story of the small farmers of Pakis-: 


tan, a good example of which are 
the Arains. Their numbers are not 
known. 


Max Weber's thesis applies to 
these farmers. It is an Asian version 
of the protestant ethic and the spirit: 
of capitalism. Arain frugality, thrift 
and hard work fuse into an under- 
standing of Islamic practice as puri- 
tanical and earnest. The combination: 


makes for a .successful farmer. - 


Arains are mainstream Sunni Mus- 
lims and have not joined contro- 
versial groups like the Ahmedis. In’ 


'spirit and ritual they align with 
fundamentalist preachings of Islam. 
Like the Arain head of the party, 
Mian Tufail they tend to support 

the J amat-i-Islami, Pakistan's major 
religious party. 


| hen Pakistan was created in 


1947, the Arains migrated en bloc 
from the districts of East Punjab. 
They sold vegetables, fruits and 
flowers and were once considered at 
the bottom of the Punjabi social 
order dominated by Rajputs, Jats 
and Gujars. Today Arains point out . 
some key figures in the regime such 
as Zia, Dr. Afzal, the Education 
Minister and General Mujibur 
Rehman, the Information Secretary, 
as Arains with a new sense of 
pride. 


_ Farmers like the Arains, in an 
important sense, have provided the 
“main anchor to Zia’s stability (the 
weather has helped agriculture too). 
Escaping their low social position, 
thousands are abroad, especially in 
the Arab States, sending home 
money regularly. In the U.K., too, 
especially in cities like Glasgow and 
London, Arains maintain the work 
ethic having moved out of factories 


' and now own thriving groceries and 


cloth stores. Money sent home is 
invested in tractors and tubewells. 


Pakistan in 1947 became a symbol 
for these refugee farmers, a sacred 
trust. (‘I will tell you what Islam 
and Pakistan mean’, said Zia in an 
emotional voice, tears welling up in 
his eyes, leaving the official text at an 
international conference on Islatnin' | 
Islamabad recently, ‘it is a: Vision: of 


—r my mother struggling on tired feet,. - 


eg 


ar 


eee 


> small, 
" i concerns, 


with her worldly possessions ‘in her 
hands, when she crossed the border 
into Pakistan.) They crossed Sikhs 
leaving behind their lands and head- 
. ing in-the- Opposite direction for East ' 
Punjab -where: they, Would create” 


| India’s. most, prosperous . agricultural 


community. From Labore south to 
Multan. and. crossing | into. the Sind ` 
~~ and thereby. creating friction with ` 
Sindhi farmers — the "Arains -work- 
ed .the. land. Most: of the farms are 
two to ten acres, faily 


"The spirit of sail is Pes à 
„diedi in the , Arains., ^ Xhe. gréen farms `; 


of the Arains are an enchanting 


1 


feature of the otherwise generally 
arid landscape. They monopolize the 
mandis, the agricultural market and 
trade centres in most of the Punjab. 


When the British conquered the 
Punjab from the Sikhs in their drive 
towards the north-west regions of 
India, they inherited a potentially 
rich agricultural zone. The famous 
canal colonies, built around an ela- 
borate network of canals, were creat- 
ed. New districts, named after Victo- 
rian heroes, appeared on the Punjab 


map: Lyallpur, after Lyall, and 
Montgomery after Montgomery 
(remamed recently, Lyallpur as 


Faisalabad after the Saudi King and 
Montgomery as Sahiwal after the 
group which lives there.) Among the 
small farmers settled here were the 
Arains. The British called them 
‘peasant proprietors’ (they were the 
‘middle peasants’ of Mao.) Punjab 
was destined to become the ‘bread 
basket’ of British India. 


T.. push towards the Indus creat- 
ed in the farmers a frontier spirit, 
not unlike that of the mid-west 
farmer in the USA now in the heart 
of the bible belt. The head of -the 
farm relied on his own ingenuity to 
tame the land. Unlike the farmers 
along the barren Rawalpindi-Jhelum 
road, descendants of warrior groups 
like the Rajputs, who supplemented 
their incomes by joining the British 
army, the Arain worked his farm. 
He learned to depend on his sinews; 
it gave him pride in the land. It also 
made him ofthe earth, earthy. He 
was seen by the bigger. landlords as, 


A Homers crude. 


- Even today . the; ‘Arain ‘world: is 
agricultural prices, varieties of seeds 
and fertilizers and timings of the 
canal waters which irrigate his fields. 
He has little of the elegance and’ 
polish of the traditional feudal land- 
lords: of’ the ` Punjab, ~Noons and 
Tiwanas, of Rajput” origin. ..After- 
noon tea parties} partridge shoots 
or polo are not "associated with 
Arains.. Nor does he waste his 
energies on dancing girls or drunken 
evenings listening” to poetry or 
numerous. marriages, a pastime of 


,the landed gentry through Nach it 


. alieriated its lands. : 


E "Zia. sj Golizes ‘Aráin values, 
“Bhutto” symbolized ‘those of the 


ld 
RS 


X 2 


NE 


other, the aristocratic e clasé. 


In a sense the confrontation between ` 


these two is an important theme Of an sk 


contemporary Pakistan politics; But. 
it was not only between ‘two. kirids. * 
of politics in Pakistan. It also reflect- < 
ed two distinct social ideologies aiid. 2t 


classes. 


Liz is, as we know,.an Arain and 
reflects Arain values. The son of a 
junior officer, Zia is self-consciously 
proud of his humble background 
and hence aware of the distance he 
has travelled to high office. In spite 
of critics’ accusations — of hypo- 
crisy, lying etc. — and of life in the 
westernized elite armoured corps 
and at the president’s palace, he is 
still known for his abstemious piety 
and humility. 





Bhutto, on the other-hand, was Ax. 


born with a silver spoon im his 
mouth. The world was his. oyster. 


.Berkeley and Oxford added flair but 


failed to conceal the characteristics 
of the Sindhi landlord. His charisma 
and brilliance were personal but his 
political style reflected north-Indian 
feudalism. For Bhutto's class, Arain 
values were lowly and contemptible. 


Interestingly, 
Bhutto publicly identified with, or 
confined themselves to, their groups. 
One pushed outwards to Islam, the 
other downwards to the common 
people. 


Recent World Bank reports sug- 
gest Pakistan, presently with a per 
capita income of about 350. dollars, 
is on” the threshold of joining the 
middle ‘level nations of the world 
leaying behind its neighbours in 
South Asia, notably India and 
Bangla Desh. A sort of ‘green revolu- 


tion’ that characterized Ayub Khan’s ` 


era is afoot. One sign is that Pakis- 
tan is exporting wheat, rice and 


. sugar. Unsung and little known, the. 


neither ‘Zia nor ~ 


small farmer like the Arain - may- e 


well be the hero of Pakistan's Success 


story in agriculture. 


Thé story provides a stable. and. >: 
prosperous foundation to Society ~ 
and gives Zia's vision of Pakistan a -~ 

- legitimacy and his politics a base. It^ ` 44 

. also sustains the extravagant’ idéo- ^7. 
logical ambitions of those: who "^, 
dream of Pakistan's special destitiy:.. -~ 
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BABAR ALI 


OVER the past twenty years, Paki- 
stan has experieiiced a very üneven 


pattern of development, . The, 1960s. 


were a period of rapid economic 
growth, characterised by emphasis 
on the private sector and import 
substitution in manufacturing. 
Private industrialists were given 
generous incentives and protection 
from international competition 
through high import duties, cheap 
foreign exchange and the Bonus 
Voucher Scheme. The period 197} 


An economic perspective 


S. 


to 1977 was characterised by 
emphasis on the public sector. Basic 
industries, domestic banks and life 
insurance companies were nationa- 
lised and the government embarked 
upon a programme of massive, long- 
gestating public investments in 
manufacturing which absorbed a 


large amount of available domestic— 


and foreign resources with negligible 
increases in output in the short run. 
At the same time, because of un- 
favourable weather during the 


A 


H 


period, agricultural production 


stagnated. 


Since 1977, Pakistan's economy 
has expanded at over 6 per cent per 
annum with agriculture and manu- 
facturing growing at more than 4 
and 8 per cent per annum respec- 
tively. In parts, this performance 
has been due to favourable weather 
and to a substantial increase in 
workers' remittances (which helped 
to offset the shock of higher oil 
prices), but equally important it has 
been due to appropriate govern- 
ment policies. Namely, greater 
emphasis on the private sector, 
concentration of government deve- 
lopment expenditure on the com- 
pletion of on-going projects, and 
enforcement of stringent financial 
controls to curb inflation. 


T. fifth five year plan (1978- 
83) was completed by June 30, 
1983. The plan has come fairly close 
to realising its physical production 
and growth targets. An average 
growth rate of 6.2 per cent per 
annum during the plan period 


. represents 90 per cent achievement 


of the plan targets. Agricultural 
growth has converted large food 
deficits into surpluses and, for the 
first time, the agricultural sector as 
a whole has emerged as a net 
exporter. The industrial production 
targets have been achieved in most 
of the important fields giving rise to 
sizable surpluses in sugar and 
nitrogenous fertilizers. The plan 
also achieved the main objective of 
completing the major on-going 
projects and thus providing flexi- 
bility in the selection of the project 
portfolio: of the public sector for 
the sixth plan. 


On the inflation side as well 
considerable success has been 
achieved. The inflation rate was on 
the average 9 to 10 per cent per 
annum during the first four years of 
the plan against 16 per cent in the 
preceding five years, and in the final 
year of the plan the inflation rate 
appears to have declined still further. 
The performance on the external 
front is, however, mixed. The 
balance of payments current account 
deficit was $ 1.5 billion in 1981-82 
(against imports of $ 5.7 billion) and 
will be about the same in 1982-83, 


the final year of the- plan. This 
compares unfavourably with an 
averágé of $1 billion in" the first 
threé years of the plan:and is subs- 
tantially higher than :the projected 
level for the fifth plan. The main 
factors in this have been the adverse 
movement in Pakistan's terms of 
trade (about 20 per cent in the last 
three years) and the world, recession 
which has turned out tobe of much 
longer duratión and greater intensity 
than expected. 


poo] a 


I, conclusion; the following are 
some-of the highlights of the econo- 


^ mie performance of the last five years: 


_ (i) The growth rate average of 6.2 
per cent per annum for five 
years yielded an 18 per cent 

, cumulative growth in per 

` capita income over the entire 
period. Though not much by 
the standard of high growth 
economies of. South East Asia, 
this provided some scope for 
improvement. ' 


Gi) Growth in most agricultural 
' crops -was substantial (e.g., 
wheat production increased by 


40 per cent during the plan. 


period) but it has been utilised 
-to build reserves arid thus, pro- 
vide security against recurrence 
of shortages. Thus, a large part 
of the growth has been trans- 
. lated into stocks rather than 
an increase in current con- 
: sumption, 


(iii) Substantial progress has been 
achieved in the country’s 
import substitution effort. For 

. example, ‘the’. volume of 
-Imports has remained constant 
for the last three years of the 
plan, despite the high rate of 
‘growth of the economy and 

import liberalisation’ policies 

- of the government. 


_(iy) Roughly 1.5 million, workers 
are estimated to. have moved 
abroad for employment during 

- the fifth plan period. This 
represents 30 per cent of the 
‘addition to the labour force 
„during the period. This has 
helped maintain the employ- 


` ment situation at a satisfactory - 


. level during the period and has 
also resulted in an increase in 
real Wagés in the country. 





(v) Besides the mos nent in ‘the 
- "standard of living of. about 
1.6 millidti :poor households- 
because’ of ) yemittances, the in- ° 
troduction of ‘the ‘system o£ 
r Zakat has provide ed $ some sup- 
‘port to the d i elements of. - 
‘the populatiori:'For éxample, 
in 1981-82 an amount of Rs 
503 million-was disbursed from 
~ the Central Zakat Fund. By 
the end of the plan period, 1.5 
million individuals and fami- 
lies were reported to be receiv- 
ing maintenance support from 
the Zakat funds. 


^. 


Sn The delinking of the Paittut 
rupee from the dollar in 
January 1982 and the 30 per 
cent depreciation of the cur-: 
rency since then has resulted 
in the official exchange rate 


being very close to: the" free 5 - 


market rate. This has madeit ^. 


possible for the government to ` oye 


proceed towards import libe- 
ralisation without too much 
fear of the consequent pressure 
on the balance of payments. It 
is also likely to lead to a more 
efficient allocation of resources 
and greater competitiveness in 
world markets on the part of 
the manufacturing sector. 


D espite the good performance of 
the Pakistan economy in the last five 
years many problem areas remain. 
Some of the more important ones 
are: : 


(i) Pakistan society at present is 
extremely consumption orient- 
ed. This is probably because 
of remittances and easy avail- 
ability of all type of consumer 
goods including durables on 
the one hand and the lack 
of attractive saving/investment 
opportunities for'small and 
medium savers, on the other. 
Consequently, the gross na... 
tional saving rate in Pakis= as 
tan is very low (around 13 ‘per. 
cent) compared to other deve-- 
loping ` countries. However, - 

' because of the decline in “the: 
rate of inflation in recent years, . - 
financial assets are ‘ence again’: 
becoming attractive. For exam-: 

- ple, the amount invested. -in-* 
National Saving Schemes -in-".. 
creased from Rs 10 billion a P 














-1979-80 to. Rs 17 billion in 
1981-82. Thus, one can expect 

. that, with the improvement 

".' in investment opportunities, 
because of de-regulation,- and 

"more attractive return’ on 
financial assets, the saving 
.rate should improve in- the 
-~ future. 


Gi) Over the past several decades 


the social and physical infra- 
structure in Pakistan has suffer- 
‘ed from neglect on part of the 
- government. Consequently, the 
“state of education, research, 
literacy, health, etc., on the 
social side, and rural roads, 
electrification of villages, irri- 
gation network, etc., on the 
physical side, is in extremely 
poor condition. The ‘planners 
have indicated a higher priority 
to these areas during the sixth 
^''plan and it is certain that un- 
'. "less meaningful steps are taken 
to.improve the situation, these 
factors will become obstacles 
to future development. 


(iii) In- recent years, energy has 
emerged as the number one 
problem in Pakistan. There is 
a big gap between demand. and 
supply of electricity and gas, 
while Pakistan’s own produc- 
tion of oil is extremely limited. 
This area has been given top 
priority by the planners during 
the sixth five ‘year ylan and 
massive investment in electri- 
city generation (nuclear, ther- 
mal, and hydro), in the deve- 
lopment of existing gas fields 
and oil exploration is planned. 
However, it seems likely that 
this area will remain a problem 
area for quite some.time to 
come. 


I, seems that given appropriate 
government policies and favourable 
developments in the world economy 
the prospects of the Pakistan econo- 


: .. my for the next five years are 
: : extremely good. It is likely that the 

~; present high rate of growth of 6 per 

; Cent or more per annum will be 

': maintained during the sixth plan. 

. 7. -There is considerable keenness in 

. Pakistan for economic co-operation 


with India and it is clear that a 


` e =. meaningful and just cooperation bet- 


“ween ‘the two countries would be 





extremely beneficial to both.of them.. 
However, before any meaningful 


economic cooperation can emerge,. 


there is a need for: reducing of. 


restrictions between the two coun- 


tries on travel and trade. Unfortu--. 


nately, recent experience from the 
removal of restrictions on trade was 
not a en satisfactory one. 


The pattern of trade that emerged - 
was uneven with India supplying . 


machinery and other manufactured 
goods in exchange for raw material 


and also the balance of trade was : 
significantly against Pakistan. There- : 


fore, if another experiment in trade 
between the two countries is to. be 
undertaken there is need for a liberal 
but pragmatic approach to the prob- 
lem.. It must be explicitly taken into 
account that there is a lack of -con- 
fidence on both sides, therefore, any 
arrangements .must be.such that 
neither side need worry about. the 
consequences. 


O.. possibility is that the quan- 
tum of trade between the two coun- 
tries should be fixed, say, at 200 or 
300 million dollars per year. There 
could be a review of the situation 
at the end of eaeh quarter so that if 
an adverse balance is ‘emerging 
against any one country, it can 
request the other to take necessary 


* steps to eliminate it. There should 


be no lists of banned items and 
trade should be open to all private 
parties. The two countries should 
be allowed to sell whatever they 
wish to each other provided these 
items, are of mgIEnoUs -manufac- 
ture. 


It is certain that in these condi- 
tions there will be many manufac- 
tured items which Pakistan can sell 
to India and the experience of the 
last time will not be repeated. If: in 
the initial: period the quantum , of 
trade is fixed at 200 to 300 mil- 


lion dollars, the amount will be small. 


enough so that there will be little 
likelihood of significant adverse 
impact on the industry in.the two 
countries and as the confidence 
grows the trade can also expand. 


Healthy . trade relation between 


the two countries will go a long way 


in improving the situation on the 
political front as well asin promot- 
ing growth in both countries, 


My 


Nationality rights 


FEROZ AHMED: 


THE word 'nationality" is acquiring 
increasing usage in the context of 
the grievances of Sind and other 
smaller provinces of Pakistan. While 


it may be gaining acceptance in: 


. Some quarters, it still remains a 
buzz word in many circles, parti- 
cularly those, belonging to Punjab 
.and. the  Urdu-speaking people. 
Many individuals, sympathetic. to 
the rights of-the smaller provinces 
and desiring equality between and 
autonomy for the provinces, some- 
how consider ‘nationality’ a tabooed 
word. To them, this word belongs 
. in the lexicon of the enemies of 
Pakistan or at least in an alien 
- realm. 


. How this word entered the politi- 
cal phraseology of Pakistan is diffi- 
cult to determine. But it is generally 
established that the solution of 
nationality problem in Soviet Central 
Asia has been a source of inspira- 
tion for the backward and-oppressed 


nationalities in “South-West Asia, 


and that the mote. commonly refer- 
red to writings on this question have 
been the works of Lenin and Stalin. 
"The latter .attempted' to. formulate 
^a cut and dried definition of nation 
‘on ilie basis' of the’ usage” ‘Of ‘Marx 
and soine ‘non-Marxist "Éüropean 
scholars. ' ` Stalin defitied a nation as 
follows: ‘a historically evolved, 
` stable community of language, terri- 
tory, economic’ life ‘and’ psycho- 
"logical make-up manifested in a 
community of culture.’ Nation was 
‘also assumed to ‘be a pheiiomenon 
of bourgéois ascendancy, of capita- 
list development, of integration and 
delineating of markets. '" 


The term ‘nationality’ initially 
: Cáme to be applied to ethno-linguis- 
tic communities which were in the 
-process of evolving into, supra-tribal 
civic society and acquiring the 
characteristics of a nation.: Many of 
these established political.States of 
their own, but were still referred to 


"Taken froma seminar held in Delhi 
in 1983. : 


as nationalities rather than nations 
because of the low level of develop- 


ment of their productive forces, of 
-their social formations. On the-other 


hand, many ethno-linguistic 'com- 
munities, satisfying the definition of 
nation and possessing a very advanc- 
ed capitalist mode of production, 
continue to be' called nationalities 
rather than nations (e.g., Quebec) 


simply because they do not possess 


independent States of their own. 


* In the third world cóuntries; com- ` 


inunities referred to as nationalities, 
seem to possess both of these charac- 
teristics, i.e., persistence of the pre- 
capitalist mode of production as 
well:as:a lack of an independent 


‘State. In addition, usually there is 
an explicit or implicit desire to exist. 


within a multinational State and to 
evolve toward a larger nation. Curi- 
cusly, however, any culturally homo- 
geneous community which estab- 


-lished its own State has been accept- - 


ed. asa ‘nation’ regardless of its level 


„òf development. 


. Using Stalin’s definition too 
rigidly, many writers have .objected 
to the use of the term nationality 


for this or that group because it did 
not satisfy a particular condition in 


Stalin'slist of minimum necessary 
conditions. The existence of another 


_lingual group in the midst of a com- 


munity has in particular been cited 
as proof against that community's 
claim to being a nationality. Here, 
it should first be borne in mind that 
Stalin..: primarily . had European 
nations in mind, rather than nation- 
alities of the underdeveloped world., 


Students of ethno-linguistic evolu- - 
tion have for long recognized that it ^: 
is not uncommon for some secon- -` 
dary languages or dialects to persist, : 


even after the emergence and recog- 


nition of the lingua franca "of the `- 
nationality or the national language. - 


Furthermore, one more cliarac-.' 


teristic needs to be added to thé 


definition of" nation or nationality, *. 



















1 ; P4 u " xod 
Le., its own perception of its iden- 


tity. If the Brauhi-speaking people 


' '* prefer to consider themselves part of 
\ the Baloch.nationality on the basis 
” of their historical intercourse, com- 
“s mon culture-and other factors, they 
"cannot be arbitrarily separated from 
the Bálochs just because Brauhi is a 
.Dravidian language group apart 
from the Indo-Iranian Baluchi. 


T. perception of the Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtoon and  Baloch 
péoples to be distinct nationalities 
i$ not based on the mischief of 
*anti-State' elements as Pakistan's 
rulers would want us fo believe. Its 


roots lie in the thousands of years, 


of history of these peoples. Each 
of these peoples evolved into dis- 
tinct ethno-linguistic communities 
which, in political terms, should 
legitimately be ‘called national- 
ities. Organized’ and vicious anti- 
intellectualism of the State of 
Pakistan and Right-wing forces can- 
not alter this historical and academic 
- fact. A.K. Brohi, the Right-wing’s 
big ‘intellectual’ gun, has engaged 
in a lot of mumbo jumbo to prove 
that there is always correspondence 
between nation and State, and that 
the very mention of the word 
nationality means a conspiracy to 
separate from Pakistan. I have dealt 
with Brohi’s ‘thesis’ elsewhere 
(Dawn, October 24 and 25, 1978) 
and need not dwell upon it here. 


So far as Sind is concerned, the 
crystallization of the Sindhi nation- 
ality had taken place as far back as 
1200 years ago. Gradually, tribal 
jdentification had been subordinated 
to the Sindhi. national identification. 
A feudal nationality, so to speak, 
came into existence, while vestiges 
of tribalism remained and a number 
of ‘secondary languages continued 
to co-exist. When the Arabs con- 
querred Sind in the early eighth 
century, they did so by defeating a 
sovereign ruler of the long-estab- 
-. lished State of Sind. The Arabs had 


are -Jao difficulty in recognizing the 


“separate national identity of Sind, 


^Z'ánd even considered it apart from 


Hind” or India proper. 
`- Aftér the lapse of Arab rule, two 


“Sindhi . dynasties, Soomro and 
ag “Samo, tuled independent Sind. The 
T "Arghüns and Tarkhans, who came 





“U more or. less, sovereign rulers of an 


"from Central Asia, also reigned as,. 


independent State. In 1952 the 
Mughal ruler of India, Akbar, im- 
posed ‘direct’ rule over Sind. But-it 


did not cease to be a distinct entity. , 


The Mughals never really attempted, 


to integrate Sind with Hindustan.. ; 


Despite the administrative fragmen- 
tation of Sind, they did not only 


consider Sind as one country, but^ " 


their Governors (Subedars) and 
their Faujdars of the sarkars were 
no more than farmer- generals of 
revenue. 


The population of: Sind, in large 
measure, refused to accept Mughal 
rule. At least 40 clans were in conti- 
nuous orsporadic rebellion against 
the Mughal satraps. The Sameja 
Unar, Chandio and Nomri were 
particularly noted for their resistance 
to alien rule. Finally, this rule came 
crumbling down and the later 
Mughal rulers had: to recognize the 
sovereignty of'Sind under the .Kal- 
boro native rule. Although defeats 
and humiliation at the hands of suc- 
cessive Irani and Afghan rulers had 
abridged Sind's sovereignty and sub- 
jected it to the payment of a tribute, 
Sind's quest for regaining full sover- 
eignty never ended. 


f 


B. the British conquered Sind 
in 1843, the latter had: established 
itself as a fully sovereign State, ruled 
sby the Talpur Mirs- All the resis- 
tance offered to the. British, before, 
during and after the conqüest; -‘was 
inthe name of the independence of 
Sind and no other entity. . Comman- 
der Hoshoo, who became a hero, 
raised the slogan of 'Murvesoon, 
Sindh no desoon' (we will die, but 
will not give up Sind.) It does not 
need much imagination to figure out 
what nationalism was it that inspired 
the people of Sind to continue to 
resist the British colonial rule. Can 
that national feeling, which fueled 
the people's will to regain their free- 
dom, be erased so easily? 


Even the British had to recognize 
the advanced nationality develop- 
ment of Sind. They decreed Sindhi 


to be the official language:. to be: 


used in the schools, courts and 
revenue records. À standard script 


. for the Sindhi language was develop- 


ed. Sindhi prose and poetry made 


considerable progress. Even novels: 


came to be written in Sindhi. This 


literary and cultural advancement _ 


was in no way comparable to the 
backward state of the surrounding 
nationalities: That is why it is often 


difficult.fof. many non-Sindhis to 
" understand’ ; 
“attaciment ‘to their language and 


the Sindhi people's 
their refusal to give up their language 
in the name of ‘national unity.’ 


I is a common phenomenon in 
history that subjection to a common 
alien rule or conflict with a common 
enemy brings different peoples closer 
to one another, develops into a com- 
mon struggle and produces common 
consciousness. Many warring tribes 
of Africa have been welded together 
into modern nations by the common 
colonial experience. In the sub-conti- 
nent of India all the peoples had, 
sooner or later, been brought under 
the yoke of British imperialism. This 
gave them a sense of common suffer- 
ing, common goals and the will to 
struggle together. 


Initially, these feelings found 
their articulation in the movement 
for the freedom of India. This, con- 
sequently, produced Indian nationa- 
lism which continued to thrive 
despite the persistence of nationa- 
lisms of the different subdued, 
nationalities. At a later stage, the 
question of the rights .of the Muslim 
minority, and subsequently the 
demand for a separate homelard 
for the Indian Muslims, was raised. 
Without going into the details, it 
should be stated clearly that there 
were solid material bases for the 
response that the demand for 
Pakistan received. 


In Sind, specifically, the landlord 
class, with its experience of being a 
part of the Bombay Presidency, had 
clearly visualized that an indepen- 
dent India under Congress leadership 
would not be able to avoid drastic 
Jand reforms. The small and emerg- 
ing Muslim middle class faced a 
stiff competition from the Hindus 
who were already entrenched in the 
government and educational services 
as well as in other white collar 
professions. 


The peasantry, which was almost 
entirely Muslim and which was sub- 
jected to cruel oppression by the 
largely Muslim zamindar class, was 


"little involved in the Pakistan move- 


ment, Yet it was not opposed to it, 


a 


\ 
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and even welcomed the creation of 
Pakistan. The peasants were also 


‘pitted against money-lenders who 
. were largely Hindus and who had 


grabbed nearly 2.5 million acres of 
land of the peasants as well as of 
the landlords. The exit of Hindus, 
the peasants hoped, would provide 
them some relief. 


L. important to recognize that 
the Muslim nationalistic conscious- 
ness in Sind was not only based on 
narrow material considerations but 
it was ofa very short duration — 
too short to be an effective antidote 
to or substitute for the long-nouri- 
shed Sindhi nationalism. Further- 
more, as stated already, its social 
extent was extremely limited. Con- 
cretely, this can be understood 
clearly from the example of the 
second Hur movement in the 1940s. 
Few people realise that this move- 
ment was: the longest and most 
widespread resistance to British 
rule in the sub-continent. It mani- 
fested the most sophisticated tactics 
of an indigenous guerrilla war. The 
British imposed martial law in Sind 
in 1942 and did not lift it until a 
few months before Independence 
in 1947. Barbed wires and concen- 
tration camps were a common scene 
Jin Sind. So were derailment of 
trains, breaching of embankments 
and: ambushing of police parties. 
The police was brought in from 
Punjab to assist in the counter- 
insurgency operations. 


What is important — and which 
has been ignored — is the fact that 
despite the dubious circumstances 
which triggered this insurrection and 
despite the crudity of the ideology 
of the movement, the legitimating 
idea of the Hur movement was the 
independence of Sind. Pir Sibgha- 
tullah Pagaro claimed that his 
ancestors had prophesied that the 
gudi nasheen of his generation would 
rule over Sind. Although he sought 
to.establish an autocratic rule, he 
raised the slogan of independence of 
Sind from the British. As would be 
expected, it rejuvenated the national 
consciousness of the Sindhi people. 
A lot more common people parti- 
cipated in this movement than in 
the Muslim League movement which 
was waging simultaneously. Nay, 
the Pir and his followers did not 
have much admiration for Moham- 


mad Ali Jinnah, the leader of the 


Pakistan movement. 


T process of nation building is 
always a very complex one, 
especially in multinational States. 
For Pakistan, the task was even 
more difficult than most newly- 
independent countries. Besides the 
geographical separation of East 
Bengal, which had the majority of 
the country's population, from West 
Pakistan, each of the five provinces 
represented a distinct nationality 
which had had.a fully or quasi 
sovereign: State of its own before 
the British. conquest. Furthermore, 
these provinces varied greatly in 
their size, population, resources, 
level of social development and 
proximity to power. The transfer of 
populations, resulting from the 
partition of India in 1947, also 
affected them differently. 


The removal of "beet colonial 
rule led to an enormous concentra- 
tion of executive power in the hands 
of the civilian bureaticracy which 
consisted largely of Punjabis and 
Urdu-speaking refugees from India. 
The ascending economic force was 
the capitalist class which again 
consisted almost entirely of Punjabis 
and Kathiawari immigrants from 
India. The landlord class, which 
was quite powerful in Punjab and 
Sind, was. incapable of exercising 
political hegemony in a modern 
State and its economic power was 
largély localized. 


Finally, it was the military which, 
as a result of Pakistan's alliance 
with the United States, emerged as 
the paramount political force in the 
country. This institution also 
consisted mainly of the Punjabis 
but in which the Pushtoons have 
recently. acquired a strong junior 
position. Given this matrix of 
wealth, power and ethnicity, ex- 
treme sensitivity and caution were 
needed to prevent the alienation of 
less privileged nationalities. 


But, the rulers of Pakistan adopt- 
ed the opposite course. They sought 
to impose a centralized unitary form 
of government and subjected the 
country to the rapacity of the 
powerful economic and political 
classes and groups. The State not 
only perpetrated inequality, dis- 
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crimination and nationality dominà: 
tion but it sought to destroy the. 
identities of the nationalities: All 
legitimate grievances of ‘the leéss. - 
privileged or dominated provinces ` 





were construed as acts of treason. c l 


Islam, integrity of Pakistan and the 
Urdu language became the code. 
words for national domination. In : 
the name of Pakistan's unity and 
integrity the very foundation of 
unity was eroded. 


done of the insensitivity 
and ruthlessness of Pakistan's rulers 
culminated in the separation of East 
Bengal from Pakistan in 1971. Yet, 

no lessons were learned from this 
experierice and the Baloch people 
were subjected to armed suppression 
again from 1973 to 1977, resulting. 
in the almost total alienation of 
Balechs from Pakistan -. ' 


More ‘recently, when the Sindhi 
people staged a national uprising 
against the Pakistan army, 
those who cared to analyze the roots 
of their discontent went little further 
than blaming the army for its excep- 
tionally .harsh treatment of Sindhis 
since 1977 and pointing out a few 
socio-economic indicators of ‘dis- 
parity’ suffered by the Sindhis. No 
one mentioned that the national 
oppression of Sindhis is even more 
severe than that of the Bengalis and 
that the degree of their dispossession 
is comparable to that of the Palesti- 
nians and American Indians. - The 
major events and policies which led 
up to the current resentment in Sind 
are summarized below and arranged 
in four categories for the sake of 
simplicity. 


While the exchange of populations 
between India and Pakistan made 
Punjab and NWFP ethnically more 
homogeneous and did not affect 
Baluchistan, it dramatically affected 
Sind where the number of Sindhis 


was reduced absolutely and relative- | :-..^ 


ly. Nearly one million Hindu Sindhis’ 
left for India and in their place more 
than one million, largely Urdu- 


speaking, persons from India settled: - 


in Sind. With the concentration -of 





industry and commerce ‘in lower. ES 
- Sind, there ‘has been a continüous . ^ 


inflow of people from Punjab. and: 
the NWFP. Recently, several ‘hun 
dred thousand Biharis from Bangla--.. 
desh have been settled in Sind, ` 


even ..- 
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‘Due to inadequate census-taking 
.no one knows the accurate figures, 
"but. it is generally believed that 
':Sindhis may already, have been turn- 
.. ed into a minority in their own, pro- 
,vince. Although Sind is the most 
» urbanized of all provinces of, Paki- 
Stan (about 45 per cent),.in none .of 
its major, cities are the Sindhis in. a 


-. + clear majority.. While this, demogra- 
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-t $ome Sindhis got jobs 


phic trend, except during the years 
of India-Pakistan mass migration, 
has beem a function of the economic 
domination and exploitation of Sind, 
it is now being turned intó, a 
rationale to justify the perpetuation 


' of injustices and disparities. 


Mi... than one-half of Pakistan’s 
industry is located in Sind, but 
Sindhis have practically no partici- 
pation in it — whether as owners/ 
managers or as workers. The lucra- 
tive commercial, transportation, con- 
struction and service sector, which 
comprises 55 per cent of Pakistan's 
Gross Domestic Product, is also 
` located largely in Sind. But Sindhis 
do not have even a marginal share 
in this sector., In government service, 
educational institutions and other 
white collar jobs, the Sindhis are 
represented far below their popula- 
tion proportion, whether it be.on an 
all Pakistan basis or: within Sind 
Itself. 


A survey conducted by Sindhi 
students in 1969-70 showed that out 
of one million workers employed in 
private industries in Sind, no more 
than one thousand were Sindhis. 
Only 250 out of more than ten thou- 
sand bank employees in the province 
were Sindhis. In the central govern- 
ment service there was only one 
Sindhi per five thousand, while in 
the Sind government the Sindhis 
comprised less than 40 per cent. 
More importantly,. most of the jobs 
held by Sindhis were low-ranking 
and low-paying. The situation 
. improved marginally under the Peo- 

ple's -Party government : when 
in the 
. hationalized sector, but the present 


‘military government purged tens of 


-.thousands of Sindhis from govern- 
- ment service and public sector enter- 


«prises. 


b 


idee 


:d to be the bastion of Sindhi head. 








r lord). economic power. "But sincé-. was separated from Sind and. dec- 


the creation of Pakistan, that situa- 


tion has been drastically altered. : 


The nearly two million acres of 
land left behind. by the emigrating - 


~- lared a ‘Federal Capital Area.’ It 


put Sind in a ridiculous position of 
locating its government in a city 
. Which did not belong to it because 


Hindus were awarded to refugee, no other city in the province had 


claimants ‘rather than being distri- 


‘buted among the landless Sindhi 
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` were 
Pun jabi 


peasants. Over one. million acres 


‘brought under’ cultivation by the 


construction of “Kotri ahd Guddu 


"bárrages were also’ awarded to non- 


Sindhi military and’ Civil officers’ or 
*putchased" " by’ prosperous 

farmers’ in give-away 
auctions: As müch' as 40 “per cent 
of Sind's primè agricultural land 


` may have ‘already’ “passed. ‘into, the 


hands ‘of non-Sindhis, while thrée- 


“fourths of Sindhi peasants’ own no 
land at all. . i 


Juxtaposed to the already high 
concentration of land in the hands 
of a few Sindhi landlords, this deve- 
lopment has further exacerbated 
the condition of ‘the common 
Sindhi. The Sindhi peasants, more 
than the landlords, have also suffer- 
ed.from.the violation’ of the 1945 
Punjab-Sind agreement on the dis- 
tribution of Indus water. New irri- 
gation works have been built with- 
out the consent of Sind which have 
resulted in decreasing?the latter’s 
share of irrigation water: 


The neo-colonial capitalist model 
of development pursued, by Ayub 
Khan resulted in enormously adverse 
terms of trade for. agriculture vis a 
vis other sectors. Although the 
effects of this policy were country- 
wide, because of the Sindhi people’s 
almost exclusive reliance on agricul- 
ture there was a definite ethnic 
differential: in its impact. These 
terms of trade improved, somewhat 
under Bhutto, but the present mili- 
tary regime, under IMF-World 
Bank pressure, has removed many 
of the agricultural subsidies . and 
practised an urban bias. 


Recently, oil has been discovered 
in large quantities near Badin, and 
the question is already being asked 


whether it would be used for the. 


benefit of the local. population or 
simply pumped out on the pattern 
of natural gas in Baluchistan. 


E. Sindhis got their first political 
shock from the new State in 1948 
when their primate city, Karachi, 


.the infrastructure to host the pro- 
„vincial government. In 1955, even 
the identity of the provinces Was 
erased by amalgamating them into 
‘One Unit.’ Post office staff was 
instructed not to deliver any létter 
bearing the word ‘Sind.’ 


"To ‘pass’ the ‘One Unit bill, the 


` central government had to resort to 


gangsterism against the members 
"ofthe Sind Assembly. Sind’s sur- 


‘plus revenues were appropriated by 


the so-called West Pakistan govern- 
ment and projects undertaken with 


.these funds hardly benefited the 


Sindhi people. After a decade and a 
half of widening disparities and 
intensified bitterness among the 
nationalities, the ‘One’ Unit was 
. finally dissolved’ in 1970 and the 
original provinces were reconsti- 


_tuted. 


B. to undo the harm done by 
‘One Unit’ was not without dangers. 
A whole generation of non-Sindhis 
had been brought up in urban Sind 
which had no concept of Sind, the 
Sindhi language and culture, and of 
Karachi being a part of Sind. The 
mere arrival of some low level 
provincial government servants in 
Karachi was seen as an invasion of 
Martians, and the Assembly bill to 
promote the Sindhi language in Sind 
was met with riots and killings. 
While.the- Sindhis had not even 
begun to get the crumbs from the 
table of neocolonial development, a 
myth of ‘Sindhi domination’ was 
created by the Right-wing forces, 
just because the Prime Minister was 
a Sindhi. f 


In Pakistan’s ethno-political cal- 
culus, there is no room for a Sindhi 
Prime: Minister. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
accomplished .the unthinkable. But 
for that, both he and the Sindhi peo- 
ple had to pay a heavy price. Bhutto, 
both because of his cosmopolitan 
outlook and being conscious of com- 
ingfrom a.minority province, was 
extra cautious in matters pertaining to 
redressing regional and nationality 


grievances. Yet, because of him there! required-to learn : Urdu but the non- 
Sindhis were exempted from- learning r 


was a resurgence of hope among the“. 
Sindhi people who began to feel, for» 
the first time, that they had a stake 
in Pakistan. The military coup d'etat 


of General Zia turned that. dream 
: But Ayub' Khan, after -coming to 


into a nightmare. 


In the excitement of thè Sindhi 
people’s honeymoon with the Peo- 
ple’s Party government it was over- 
looked by most Sindhis that the Con- 
stitution of 1973 did not provide 
sufficient quantum. of: provincial 
autonomy nor protection. for their 
national rights. A politically 'consci- 
ous and vocal minority, though, 
was ‘not content with having a 
Sindhi Prime Minister and a Sindhi 
majority cabinet in'the province. It 
empathized with the Baloch struggle 
and stressed the objective oppression 
of the Sindhi. Aside ‘from having 
negligible: power in the central 
government and inadequate auto- 
nomy for the province, the Sindhis 


felt politically dominated and estran- © 


ged when it came to dealing with 
government officials on a day-to-day 
basis. 


A statistical tally compiled at the 
time of the dissolution of ‘One Unit’ 
in 1970 showed that since 1955, in 
the interior of Sind, out of 184 post- 
ings of Deputy Inspector General 


and Superintendent of Police only 53; 


were of native Sindhis. Likewise, 
out of 150 postings of Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners, only 41 
were of Sindhis. In Karachi no Sin- 
dhi was appointed to these senior 
positions. The insensitivity, and even 
callousness, of these officials, who 
treated the Sindhis as an. alien sub- 
ject population, contributed a great 
dealto the alienation of the Sindhi 
people from the State of Pakistan. 


I; economic disinheritance, poli- 
tical domination and demographic 
engulfment of the Sindhi people 
found their correlate in attempted 
cultural genocide. First of all, the 
Sindhis in Karachi were turned 
into ‘strangers in their own town 
where very few people spoke their 
language, and they in turn were forc- 
ed to learn Urdu. No new Sindhi 
medium school has been opened in 
Karachi and most old Sindhi schools 
have been shut down since the crea- 
tion of Pakistan. Soon after 1947, 
the Sindhistudents in Karachi were 


Sindhi. 


The —À vr Sindhi, ieee: 


contifiued in the interior of- Sind. 


power in 1958, discóntinued that 


“practice by ihe forcé of a verbal 


order, while making Urdu compul- 
sory for the Sindhis. 
Language Bill, passed/by the Sind 


- Assembly in 1972, tried to rectify the 


situation by introducing: Sindhi 
as a required subject for all and by 


making a requirement that all pro- - 


vincial government servants learn 
the Sindhi language. 


While the, former proVision was 
generally implemented only-on a 
token basis, the latter had to be 
amended, under duress, to allow a 


12-year grace period. This period: 


will expire in July 1984, but there is 
no indication that the Zia regime- in- 
tends to enforce the language re- 
quirement. 


T. successive Pakistani govern- 
ments have not. only failed to encou- 
rage but actually sought to obliterate 
Sindhi language and culture.: Censor- 
ship:and suppression of the press 
and publications have been common 
in Pakistan, but the treatment meted 
out to Sindhi. publications bears no 
comparison. First, the government 
resorts to “preventive’ measures by 
denying a .declaration «(publishing 
license) to a proposed Sindhi publi- 
cation. Then, it carries out a witch- 
hunt of the existing ones. In 1975, 
practically all the Sindhi periodicals 
were banned by the government — 
even the government’s own magazine 
was not spared. At present only the 
government and Jamaat-i-Islami are 
allowed to publish newspapers and 
journals in Sindhi. 


While Sindhi writers are denied 
an avenue of expression in their 
home country, any Sindhi writer or 
poet who dares to. publish in India 
is, at once, declared a traitor to 
Pakistan. Even publishing in India 
is not necessary for a Sindhi writer to 
earn the title of being an enemy of 
the State. To promote his language 


and to depict the sentiments of his’ 


people “are enough to land a Sindhi 
writer’ im" trouble. Amar Jaleel, 
Ibrahim Jo oyo, Shaikh Ayaz, Tanveer 


The Sindhi 


Abbasi, Najam Abassi , Tariq Ashraf 


and Rasheed Bhatti are just a few . 


of those who have been accused of”? 


undermining the ideology: of Pakis- -` 


tan. The uproar about Amar Jaleel's: 
short story, ‘Sard. Lash Jo, Safar,’ 
had all the earmarks of a Scope’ 
monkey trial, x 


I- had the first-hand apie H 


of Pakistan government's paranoia 
about jist anything published in 
Sindhi when I briefly published the 
monthly 'Saneh.' Its first issue was 
subjected to fines on three accounts, 
the second issue was precensored : 
and yet fined for using the word 
*ghotalo' for crisis, while the third 


and final issue — also precensored- did 


— led to a tormenting encounter in 
which the government interpreted its 
cover as an affront to Zia-ul-Huq's 
‘Islamization’ measures because it 
carried a photograph of a spider and 


its web against a background of | 


green leaves! Although my Urdu 
publication had also invited the 
wrath of the government, there was 
just no comparison between the two 
publications in terms of the severity 
of government response in relation 
to what was printed in each publi- 
cation. 


hile the State promotes and 
finances the exchange of visits bet- 
ween Urdu writers of India and 
Pakistan, even a false rumour about 
a Sindhi writer having attended a 
Sindhi conference in India sets off 
an hysterical media campaign against 
‘Indian agents.’ 

Television, which has become the 
dominant mass medium and princi- 


pal cultural influence, has only a . 


token place for the national lang- 
uages of Pakistan. During the entire 
week, the Karachi TV station, the 
only one in Sind, telecasts no more 
than one hour of programming in 
Sindhi. Radio programming is, 
likewise, limited. Sindhi music, 
dances, traditional crafts and art 


receive no encouragement from the : 


State. 


The State's policy of ‘ assimilation’ 
has manifested itself in completely: ~ 
ignoring the historical personalities. >` 
and folk heroes of Sind while’ ` 
naming streets after Urdu, poets. ` 


who never even migrated to Pais: 
tan. There is a major road in 
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Karachi named after Jigar: Murada- 
badi but no street of comparable 


i size has been named after Sind's 










>. ..poet-saint Shah Abdul Bhitai. There 
.. ,*.has never been official mention of 
v. 5 General 
-'-"Hoshoo Sheedi who led the valiant 

. ., fight against the British. The Hurs 
‘who fought against the British were 


Hosh Mohammad alias 


treated as criminals by the Pakistan 
government and many of them were 
hanged. Properties confiscated from 
the Hurs by the British were never 
returned to their owners. 


F, countries in the world, þar- 


Ting Nazi Germany, have beer: as ` 


blatant in their policy. of cultural 
suppression as Pakistan. The crea- 
tion of Pakistan coincided with the 
decision to set up the Sind University 
in Karachi. The Pakistan govern- 
ment packed off the new university 
to Hyderabad to vacate the room 
for Karachi University which was 
supposed to be a ‘Muhajir’ (Urdu- 
speaking refugee) university in 
which there was no room for even 
a-department of the Sindhi lang- 
uage. While Karachi University re- 
mained, more or less, an exclusive 
preserve of the Urdu-speaking 
intelligentsia, no such exclusive 
policy was adopted in the hiring of 
faculty at Sind University. Political 
unrest at Sind University has been 
used to perpetuate third rate acade- 
mic standards in that university. 
This, then, is used to justify job dis- 
crimination behind the myth of the 
‘merit system’. 


How the various oppressive and 


discriminatory practices have affec- 
ted the cultural development of the 
Sindhi people can be gauged from 
the figures on female literacy in: the 
1981 population census: 42.2 per 
cent for urban Sind (largely non- 
Sindhi) only 5.2 per cent for rural 
Sind (almost all Sindhi). 


When a people voluntarily sur- 
renders part of its sovereignty and 
subordinates its national conscious- 


: . ness for the sake of an identity of.a 


higher order, it expects its interests, 


[its indentity and its consciousness to 
-be -subsumed by the same of the 


Living under a military dictator- 
ship amounts to living in an alien 
occupied country because the 
Sindhis have no participation in the 
military. The ideological legiti- 
mation adopted by Pakistan's rulers 
js seen as a direct affront to the 
culture and values of the Sindhi 
people who have a tradition of reli- 
gious tolerance as opposed to the 
bigotry preached - by Pakistani 
rulers and their ideologues. Herein 
lie the basic contradictions between 
Sindhi national existence and the 
presently constituted . State of 
Pakistan. 


In the course of 36 years since 
the creation of Pakistan, the rulers 
of the country have done nothing 
that would bring about a substan- 
tial change in the national self-iden- 
tification of the smaller national- 
ities. On the contrary, their brazen 
oppression has forced the national- 
ities to rely more and more on their 
historical national identification and 
has sharpened their national cons- 
ciousness. 


Since cultural genocide has been 
a major tool of the oppressors, it is 
not surprising that the materially 
deprived but culturally rich Sindhis 
have reacted with vengeance. The 
literature and music of resistance 
produced by the Sindhis is compar- 
able to that of any people struggling 
for its “national liberation. The 
torment of Sind ‘is well expressed in 
the following beginning line of a 
popular national song: ‘Sindh ahay 
amar, Sindh rahndi sada.’ (Sind is 
immortal, Sind shall live for ever). 


Å nouen policies and attitudes 
of particular governments and par- 
ticular leaders on the question of 
provincial and nationality rights 
may have differed slightly, the pro- 
blem is basically structural. It is not 
that the Punjabis have an inherent 
tendency to dominate others or to 
usurp other people's rights. It just 
happens that in a neo-colonial 
country like ours the military and 
civilian bureaucracy have concen- 
trated enormous power in their 


. hands and they are not subservient 


to the traditional propertied classes 
in the manner of the advanced 
capitalist countries, In these. institu- 


tions, representation of Punjabis‘ is 
out of proportion to their popula+ 
tion. ; 


Even otherwisé, Punjab’s demo- 
graphic superiority would continue 
to pose a problem in a multinational 
State. Such problems have been 
recognized in all civilized countries 
where checks and balances have 
becn built-in to prevent the tyranny 
of the majority. Only in an ideolo- 
gically and politically backward 
country like Pakistan do we hear 
responsible people talk of the hege- 
mony of the majority. S 


There are two minimum’ desi- 
derata for the voluntary survival- of 
States like Pakistan: (1) eradication 
of military-bureaucratic rule arid 
institution of a representative 
system of government and (2) 4 
large measure of autonomy to the 
federating units and checks and 
balances in the federal institutions 
that would prevent the majority 
province from 
over the smaller provinces. These 
are the minimal requirements only 
in a theoretical sense. In practice it 
would require a lot more for the 
different peoples of Pakistan to live 
amicably together in a single State. 


Mn „democrats, particularly 
from the majority province, have 
come 10 recognize that the weapons 
formerly reserved for the smaller 
nationalities are now being freely 
used against anyone who attempts 
to defy the military dictatorship. 
This includes the so-called ideology 
of Pakistan. Yet, most of them still 


fail to see that the stereotypes made 


of the spokespersons for national 
rights and the stigma attached to 
the very mention of the word 
nationality is part .of the rulers’ 
ideological and psychological war- 
fare against the people. Some of 
these democrats are-as allergic to 


the mention of the words nationality `, 


and confederation as General Zia. 


Tactical avoidance of certain 
terms is one thing, but an instinctual 


revulsion to these terms only reflects. 


the extent to which these individuals 


have swallowed the crypto-fascistic ' 


ideology of Pakistan's ruling classes. 
They will have to decide whether 
they are willing to raise their level 


riding rough-shod 


of political education and be more 


_ sensitive to the problems of the 


oppressed nationalities or, because 
of their ideological predilections, 
they would like to join the company 
of Zia and Pakistan's ruling class. 
The time has arrived for these demo- 
crats to recognize the organic link 
between the national oppression of 
smaller provinces: and the overall 
denial of political rights to the 
people of Pakistan, Punjab included. 


M.., progressive individuals from 
Punjab, who harbour no prejudice 
against other nationalities and even 


sincerely desire equality between the , 


provinces and between the natiónali- 
ties, often feel disturbed at the use 
of the word ‘Punjabi’ in front of the 
words ‘domination,’ ‘exploitation’ 
and even ‘military’. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear them say ‘the military 
is oppressive because it is military. 
Why do you have to drag in the 
Punjabis here? Or, many are fond 
of saying that the Punjabi masses 
are themselves oppressed, they don’t 
exploit the people of other pro- 
vinces. 


Of course, the military is oppres- 
sive because it is a military holding 
enormous political power and not 
because it is predominantly Punjabi. 
Of course, the vast majority of the 
Punjabi people are oppressed and 
exploited. Of course, national domi- 
nation and national oppression is 
not because of the common people 


~ of Punjab. But isn't all that obvious! 
„ Such friends are missing the essential . 


point and in fact trivializing the 


.issue. Lenin has written volumes 


about the distinction between class 
and national oppression, and even 
showered the socialists who hide 
national oppression behind the 
slogan of class oppression with epi- 
thets such as ‘scoundrel’. 


In fact, the nation which subjects 
other peoples to oppression first 
exercises class oppression within 
itself. Therefore, for the progressives 
of the dominant nationality it would: 
bé well worth remembering the 
famous words of Marx: 'the people 
which oppresses another is forging 
its own chains.’ 


Simply stated, if there is class 
exploitation within a nationality it 
does not mean that that nationality 


cannot oppress’ other nationalities, 
Furthermore, once national domi- 


nation and ‘exploitation do exist, 


even the exploited classes of the 
dominant nationality inadvertently 
benefit from such. injustice, Think 
about the effect on Punjab of spend- 


.ing 70 .per cent of the national 


budget on the armed forces. In the 
methodology of modern. social 
Sciences the effect of.a particular 
variable on another can be studied 
only by controlling for all other in- 
dependent variables affecting the 
dependent variables. 


 Insimple terms, when we are basi- ` 


cally dealing with two independent 
variables, class and nationality, let 
us make a class.to class comparison 
between the nationalities and take 
any méasures. of economic well 
being,.political. powér and social 
development that pertain to our 
model into account as dependent 
variables: It will take an incorrigible 
supremacist to deny.the predominant 
position of Punjab. 


F or the emancipation of the 
oppressed. classes of. Punjab it is 
precisely necessary that the power 
of the classes that oppress them be 
destroyed.' Since these classes also 
happen to, carry out: the national 
oppression. of other ‘nationalities, 
there is an objective basis for unity 
between the oppressed classes of 
Punjab and the oppressed nationa- 


_lities of Pakistan. But,: before that 


unity can be achieved, it is necessary 
that the progressive forces i in Punjab 
fully understand that there is class 
exploitation: and there is national 
exploitation. and oppréssion, and 
that the two should not be confused. 


The fact that the fabouriug classes 
of the oppressed nationalities are 
exploited by their own :elites also 
does not mean that there i is only the 
class question and the; national 
question is not important. Resort 
to class in order to deny the national 
question has become so : pervasive 
among the progressives of the domi- 
nant nationality that .the people 
of the oppressed nationalities, parti- 
cularly their thiddle . classes, are 
becoming increasingly allergic to 
this sort of rhetoric. They don't need 
any pseudo-Marxists to tell them 
that there is something called class. 
This is another form of national 





arrogance ‘and superiority which 


some of the progressives from the.. 
dominant groups tend to manifest. >» ^ 


M., democrats from Punjab or --* ey 


from the Urdu-speaking group, . 


while recognizing the necessity of -5 : 


more regional autonomy and 

equality between the provinces, : 
argue that the question should be 

posited entirely within the frame- 

work of provincial rights or center- 

province relationship. In certain 

respects, treatment of the problem in 

provincial terms, such as the settle- 

ment of the relative powers of the 

center and provinces, 
only adequate model. A provincial 
framework could also lend itself to 
protecting the rights of the ethnic 
groups in the province other than 
the principal nationality. 


Other problems could be dealt 
with in urban-rural terms, parti- 
cularly in Sind when it comes to allo- 
cating development funds. But the 
inadequacy of the provincial model ~- 
becomes apparent when we look at 
figures like the following: Sind com- 
prises 23 per cent of Pakistan's 
population but contains about 60 
per cent of its industry, consumes 
42 per cent of the commercial energy 
and has a per capita income about 
40 per cent higher than in Punjab. 


What inference should be drawn 
from such figures? If we insist on 
such measurements, it is conceivable 
to have a very highly developed Sind 
in which the Sindhis would be reduc- 
ed to the status of American Indians. 
It is precisely for this reason that we 
Should recognize that provincial 
rights is only one dimension of the. 
problem. The crux of the matter, 
however, is the national question. 
The Sindhis, like the Punjabis, Push- 
toons and Balochs, are an historically 
evolved nationality. Their decision 
to be a part of Pakistan cannot 
deprive them of their inalienable 
historical rights. 


The recognition of national rights. ` ` 







ed lands and properties of the Sindhi . 
people be returned to them, that the 
Sindhis and all other" nationalities. 
be given afair and equitable right 
of participation .in a democratic 


may be thé.. 
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polity, that an adequate quantum of 
_ autonomy be granted to the pro- 


a vinces, but also that the hisforical . 


. fact must. be recognized that these 
care distinct nationalities who should 
“have full freedom to develop.their 


. culture and national personality and . 


.to'.determine their future without 


`+ eoercion. Only a voluntary and equal 
‘association of the nationalities of 


Pakistan on the basis of their ‘geo- 
graphical, historical and economic 
relations, rather than on the basis of 
the fanciful and coercive Pakistan 


- ideology, has any chance of success. 


There- can be no’ other basis for a 
multinational State of Pakistan. 


T late Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, who hailed from Sind 


. but who wasa Pakistani nationalist 
. par excellence, understood well the 


dilemma of Pakistan’s-nation-build- 
ing. He recognized the need, for a 
theoretical basis for the: State of 
Pakistan and realized that Islam and 
Pakistani ideology could not be the 
cementing force. .He stimulated a 


debate on ‘Pakistani culture’ with a ' 
view to find, inthe common civili- _- 


zation of the different peoples, a 
real, secular and concrete basis of 
unity of Pakistan. Even that could 
not be tolerated by Pakistan’s ruling 
class. - It is difficult to see how it 
would ever stomach, the idea of 
nationalities. 


Ghaus Bux Bizenjo, leader of the 


Pakistan National Party, has formu- 


lated a conceptual framework which, 
while juxtaposing the resolution of 
the nationality question to the inte- 
grity and solidarity of Pakistan, 
provides a tactical flexibility in 
terminology. Euphemisms might 
come in handy in political propa- 
ganda, but any serious academic dis- 
course on the problem has to adopt 
relevant concepts; and ‘nationality’ 

is central to it. The vicious response 
of Brohi to Bizenjo’s reasoned argu- 
ments is indicative of the degree of 
intolerance on the part of Pakistan’s 
ruling circles. . 


"This intolerance and’ prejudice is 
*shared by many who otherwise 


. Oppose the military regime and even. 


Claim to be progressive and 'demo- 
„cratic. Their refusal to come to terms 


eed with. relevant concepts cannot simply 


: bé'a-semantic problem. It is sympto- 


„Matic of the deep malaise in the 


z 


democratic tones of the dominant 
agonal 


D uring the four month long 
(August.to December 1983) civil dis- 
obedience movement launched by the 
opposition coalition, the Movement 
for the. Restoration of. Democracy 
(MRD), the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the popular forces became 
quite ‘apparent. . Even though. the 
Sindhi masses bore the brunt of the 
struggle and the feeling of national 
oppression provided a strong stimu- 
lus to their courageous struggle, they 
made it quite clear by their slogans 
and actions that they were fighting 
for the freedom of the entire popu- 


lation of Pakistan. Likewise, few: 


democrats in the other ethnic groups 
failed to appreciate the character of 
the movement. There were warm ex- 
pressions of solidarity with the Sindhi 
people from all ethnic groups. Many 
in Punjab proudly adorned Sindhi 
cap and sparak (hand-printed sheet 
cloth) while courting arrest. But that 
was as far as it went. 


'."The obverse side of the coin was 
that the’ aggregate response from the 
Punjab was extremely limited and of 
a very low intensity. Failure of the 
movement to topple Zia and the use 
of the regular army, amidst an anti- 
Sindhi propaganda blitz, to suppress 
the movement added all the more 
significance to’ this differential res- 
ponse and led to the intensification 
of national feelings in Sind. It is 
quite clear that the nationality ques- 
tion will, from now on, figure even 
more prominently in the politics of 
Pakistan. 


This throws up new challenges to 
the democratic movement in the 
country, especially in Punjab. In the 
past, Punjab was too slow to agree 
to the dissolution of ‘One Unit’ in 
West Pakistan and it failed comple- 
tely to sympathize with the griev- 
ances of East Pakistan. It remains 
to be seen how long it takes it to 
come to terms with the intensi- 
fied nationality question. This 
time, while the resolution .of the 
problem requires some fundamental 
concessions from -Punjab’s rulers, 
the patience of the smaller nationali- 


ties is wearing thin. Needless to say, . . 


this situation does not augur well 
for the unity and integrity of 
Pakistan. 


Tight-rope walking. 


MUSHAHID HUSSAIN 


IN a region which is probably the 
greatest flash-point in any potential 
super power confrontation, Pakistan 
is generally perceived to have assum- 
ed a position of strategic importance. 
Its location which straddles the vol- 


'atile Middle East and an unstable 


South Asia makes Pakistan a key 
element in the foreign policy of both 


super powers as well.as of the coun- . 


tries of the region. Regional instabi- 
lity has not proven adverse to Pakis- 
tan in the short term. ‘On the con- 
trary, Pakistani policy ‘makers have 
to date skilfully used the difficult 
circumstances prevailing i in the area 
to.the country's benefit without 
endangering its security. However, 
the real test is yet to come since cer- 
tain regional problems now may 
necessitate that Pakistan pursue a 
certain kind of policy in line with 
the dictates of one or the other super 
power. 


There are hakically two major in- 
fluences on Pakistan’s foreign policy, 
namely, domestic and regional, 
Pakistan’s foreign policy, like that 
of any other country, is an extension 
of its domestic base which takes into 
account several factors such’ as“ his- 
tory, geography, national ideology, 
State structure, ethos of the people 
and quality of leadership. In coun- 
tries such as Ours — where institu- 
tions .have been retarded or not 
allowed to develop — the quality of 
leadership assumes a significant role 
in the conduct of foreign policy and 
at times is central to its success. 


Through succeeding l regimes, 


Pakistan's foreign policy has been 


adversely influenced by a number of 
conceptual fallacies, with the predict- 
able result that wrong: perceptions 
have often led to flawed policies. 
Many of our policy makers — like 
their contemporaries in, most third 


world countries — have tended to. . 


ignore or deliberately bypass the in- 


herent linkage between domestic and, 


foreign policy. They have failed to 


understand that foreign policy suc- 
cesses cannot be substitutes for dom- 
estic failings: the country's foreign 
policy is operative and effective only 
through a stable and secure domestic 
policy. It cannot work the other way 
round, ie, a weakened domestic 
3 , 
policy cannot seek sustenance from: 
foreign policy. 


The other fallacy is the proclivity 
to measure national security via mili- 
tary,might alone — army, defence, 
weapons, soldiers, missiles, and 
planes. The . intangibles of national 
security, which are in fact its basic 
long-term props, and are perhaps 
even more important than military 
might, have too often been ignored. 
These include popular support, grass- 
roots motivation, will power, morale,. 
mass mobilisation and national con- 
sensus., Im fact, such erroneous assu- 
mptiofis-Have ‘been a minus for our 
security'since, in the past, they led us 
into an-unequal, one- -sided relation- 
ship ofzdependency on distant god- 
fathersslike | the United States. ' 


The third fallacy has been the oft- 
quoted presumption that ‘ho country 
has permanent friends, only perma- 
nent interests.’ The national interests 
of a country, apart from its unity 
and sovereignty, are, more often 
than not, the interests of a ruling 
elite and the State structure that this 
particular ruling elite may represent. 
Thesé may not necessarily be the in- 
terests of the people as a whole or the 
State itself. This argument logically 
impliés that even interests are not 
permanent, since these represent the 
interests of the ruling elite at a given 
point in time. Therefore, even the. 
‘national interests’ of a country are 
not permanent since they are d 
to change. xA 


-The other main A SEM 'on4 


Pakistan's foreign policy 'i „thes. S 
region itself, where boh. super- : 


powers are engaged in alternating’ 
policies of collusion and contention 











for spheres of influence, although in 


.. certain situations (Iran-Iraq war) 

‘their interests may converge, while in 
." Others (Afghanistan) there may be 
^. a divergence. In South Asia, Soviet- 
" , American interests are in confluence 


.- .on the following issues: 


| "— viewing India as a pre-eminent 


"^" power; 





— supporting Pakistan-India nor- 
malisation based on an absence of 
bilateral disputes including Jammu 
and Kashmir; 


— opposition to Pakistan's acqui- 
sition of a nuclear weapons capabi- 
lity; 


— fear of Iranian style Islamic 
revolution or upsurge ‘of Islamic 
radicalism in regional Muslim States; 


— Pakistan, Bangladesh and Afgha- 
nistan. 


The Soviets and the Americans 
differ om two key aspects with refe- 
rence to South Asia: Afghanistan 
and China. First, the United States 
would like Pakistan to serve as 
some sort of bastion of anti-Soviet- 
ism. Consequently, the -Americans 
would be averse to any Pakistani 
move for a compromise over Afgha- 
nistan. Conversely, the Russians, 
keen to be extricated from the mess 
in Afghanistan,. support. Pakistan's 
moves for an ‘historic compromise’; 
which would include the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Afghanistan 
and Islamabad's acceptance of a 
regime in Kabul which would not be 
averse to Moscow's interests. 


Secondly, while the Americans 
would be keen to see China play an 
active anti-Soviet role in South Asia, 
and normalise its ties with India, 
the Soviets would view such a deve- 
lopment with alarm. Additionally, 
the Soviets are keen that the U.S. 
have no access to bases, facilities or 
monitoring stations in any of the 
regional States. 


Some features are noteworthy in 
Pakistan’s relations with the super 
powers. Despite professions of 
friendship and the degree of political 
intimacy, Pakistan-American rela- 


- tions lack warmth and are charac- 
2 _-terised by extreme distrust at the 
E ' Official level and deep-rooted anti- 


|, Americanism at the popular level in 


Pakistan. The Americans feel that 
Pakistan cannot be trusted on the 
nuclear issue while Islamabad feels 
that Washington is not a reliable 
ally. The overwhelming majority of 


the Pakistani people view America ' 


essentially as the best friend of the 
Muslim world's enemy number one, 
namely, the State of Israel. 


In the context of Pakistan-Soviet 
relations, despite the political con- 
flict over Afghanistan, the economic 
relationship is quite close and *busi- 
ness-as-usual’. Interestingly, both 
sides are aware of the difference bet- 
ween posturing (what is meant for 
public consumption) and policy 
(what is actually done in practice). 


A combination of luck and diplo- 
matic skill has helped in catapulting 
Pakistan to a position of prime 
importance in the region. The luck 
pertains to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan which many observers, 
with a sense of humour, refer to as 
Brezhnev's ‘Christmas Gift to Presi- 
dent Zia. The invasion came at a 
time when Pakistan-American rela- 
tions were distinctly cool, with the 
U.S. Embassy in Islamabad having 
been burnt and America having 
already terminated military and 


economic aid to Pakistan on the, 
building an 


pretext that it was 
‘Islamic bomb’. The diplomatic 
skill pertains to the tight-rope walk- 
ing which Pakistan has -had to do 
since 1979: managing to forge a new 
‘special relationship’ with Washing- 
ton, without totally alienating the 
Soviet Union, Iran or India. 


C us areas of Pakistan' sforeign 
future, require deft. diplomacy as 
well as difficult choices. There are 
basically five difficult areas in Pakis- 
tan's foreign policy where question 


marks remain. In descending order: 


of priority and importance to Pakis- 
tan, these difficult areas are Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, United States 
and our nuclear programme: 


Pakistan, which is a neighbour of 
Iran, has thus far maintained a 
posture of strict neutrality. Apart 
from the fact that the Islamic revo- 
lution is a permanent reality in the 


region, close ties with Iran are a 


strategic necessity for Pakistan, and 
both countries are now formulating 
policies which may lead a -growing 


"ur Yalta’, 


intimacy to evolve into a political 
convergence of interests, Since Iran 
is seen to be posing an ideological 
threat to the two dozen odd families 
(or clans) who run the monarchies 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, 
Oman, Bahrain and UAE, many 
Arab countries are sold on the 
American line that Iran, not Israel, 
poses a greater threat to them. 


Since the entire regional status 
quo is threatened by Iranian succes- 
ses in the Gulf war, it is no accident 
that tremendous pressure has been 
brought upon Pakistan to abandon 
its stance of neutrality and take a 
partisan position in support of Iraq, 
which Islamabad has stubbornly 
resisted to date. This has now 
become a test case in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy since it involves our 
relationship not just with Iran’ but 
also with Saudi Arabia, other rich 
Arab States as well as the United 
States. Should Pakistan falter on 
this issue, it will not just mean 
a reversal of our neutralist position 
on the Gulf war but also a sliding 
down on the policy of non-align- 
ment. 


O, the question of Afghanistan, 
there is little doubt that the Soviet 
Union, even assuming that it does 
withdraw its troops, will permit a 
pro-American regime to take over in 
Kabul. For Pakistan, the compul- 
sion for a settlement, in terms of 
timing, arises due to two factors. 
Firstly, if Pakistan does not reach 
an accord with Moscow, then there 
are strong possibilities that the 
situation may not be in our control 
and the two super powers may 
directly do a trade-off in Afghanis- 
tan. In any such trade-off or ‘New 
the biggest losers would 
“obviously be small and medium 
States whose interests are willingly 
sacrificed by the two super powers 
in order to safeguard their own 
goals and objectives. 


The second imperative for Paki- 
stan, in terms of timing, is that the 
three million Afghan refugees can 
also assume the character of a law 
and order situation, an element of 
socio-economic instability and also 
a political factor in Pakistan. Such 
asituation, apart from being dan- 
gerous, could well divide our body 
politic. While there are several road 
blocks in the achievement of a politi- 


A. 


cal settlement in Afghanistan, it is 
important to note that Pakistan is 
undertaking these talks under the 
auspices of the U.N. envoy in the 
face of opposition of our closest 
friends: Saudis, Chinese, Americans, 
Organisation of Islamic Conference 
Secretary-General. The biggest pro- 
blem for Pakistan, when it comes 
closer to a negotiated settlement on 
Afghanistan, will be getting the 
Afghan Mujahideen groups based in 
Peshawar to fall in line. 


policy. Now our bilateral relations 
have reached a new phase in which 
we are endeavouring.to build an 


‘institutional relationship with the 


establishment of a joint commission 
between the two countries and hop- 
ing for serious consideration of 
... Pakistan's offer of a no war pact 
^ followed by India's proposal for a 
treaty of friendship. Some major 
obstacles still remain: Jammu and 
Kashmir, India's own arms build-up 
and nuclear capability, as well as 
Delhi’s opposition to Pakistan's 
nuclear programme. 


However, the biggest road block 
in bilateral ties, and the basis of 


mutual distrust and suspicion, is the . 


two countries perception of each 
others role in the region. It is Paki- 
stan's view, based on past history as 
well as India's owri relationship with 
its neighbours, that India * has pre- 
tensions to a larger than life role in 
the region with a view to imposing 
its hegemony and domination over 
its smaller neighbours. As a follow- 
upto this perception, many Paki- 
stanis feel, rightly or wrongly, | that 
India would like to have for us some 
sort of a ‘glorified Bhutan’ role 


which, in essence, implies that Paki-. 


stan before undertaking major 
foreign policy initiatives outside the 
region, would have to seek some sort 
of NOC (No Objection Certificate) 
from India: It is only when suspi- 
cions are removed on this count that 
the two countries can move forward 
fo evolve a relationship based on 
durable peace. 


Pakistan's nuclear programme is 


_ also seen by India asa major flash 


point in bilateral ties. While it has 
been .working on its nuclear -pro- 
gramme, India, like the Americans, 
engages in a certain amount of 


duplicity and applies double stan- 
dards by wanting to prevent Pakistan 
from pursuing the same path of 
nuclear independence. 


T. nuclear issue also remains the 
principal irritant in Pákistan-Ameri- 
can relations. Egged on by the 
powerful Zionist lobby, the Ameri- 
cans have been strongly opposing 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme and 


periodically conjuring up spectres.of 

||; Libyan: or, 

T l sponsorship: ‘of Islamabad's nuclear 
he India factor has always been 

` decisive in shaping Pakistan's foreign 


alternately, Chinese 
plans. Additionally, the Pakistan- 
American 3.2 billion dollar package 
deal is subject to many ‘ifs’ and 
‘buts’, The deal itself is one of the 
American responses to a specific 
situation in Afghanistan and the 
Gulf, and .it is only in that context 
that Pakistan is viewed with some 
tactical importance by Washington’s 
geo-strategists. 


This is, however, by no means a 
durable or lasting relationship since 
on most regional and interna- 
tional issues. 
objectives 
ately, officials from both sides 
are quite candid about the real 
nature of their relationship. Both 
want to get the maximum mileage 
out of what is clearly a temporary 
situation. In any case, every year 
Pakistan is to furnish a ‘certificate 
of good behaviour’ about its 
nuclear programme and the deal 
itself is hostage to the whims of the 
Zionist-influenced American Con- 
gress which raises a hue, and cry 
over almost every additional ‘nut’ 
and ‘bolt’ supplied to Pakistan by 
the Pentagon. Pakistan’s policy 
makers know that they cannot bank 
on the U.S. as a political plus factor 
in the years to come nor in any way 
can Pakistan become a part of 
America’s regional strategy. 


The trickiest question mark per- 
tains to our nuclear programme. In 
time, Pakistan, in order to` streng- 
then its security, will have to take a 
decision on when to exercise its 
‘nuclear option’.. Ultimately, for its 
security, Pakistan may be forced to 
develop its nuclear capability since 
even with, say, 100 F-16s it cannot 
ever hope to match India in conven- 
tional weaponry.It may -be argued 
with sound reasoning that, in the 
final analysis, a nuclear Pakistan 
facing a nuclear India could con- 


Pakistan-American ` 
diverge sharply. Priv- . 


ceivably be the best guarantee for a 
mature relationship of mutual deter- 


rence in the sub-continent. After allp: 5 5 a 


if a ‘balance of terror’ can- prevent. 


war and provide an element of., - 


equality in big power relationships,, 


why not in the case of South Asia’s .-.. 


cld adversaries? Pakistan will be `- 


faced with this difficult decision in- 7. 
the next couple of years, a decision 5 


which would qualitatively change 
the strategic balance of South Asia 
and. provoke initial Indian and 
American. hostility. 


P akistan's problems are further: 
compounded by instability in' 
neighbouring countries includ- 
ing India, Sri Lanka and Afgha- 
nistan. India's military action 
against the minority Sikh commu- 
nity and dismissal of a popularly- 
elected dissident government in 
Occupied Kashmir — both neigh- 
bouring on Pakistan — have con- 
siderably raised the political tempe- 
rature between the two countries. 
These actions, which have been 


followed by allegations of Pakistani - ' 


covert support of dissidents in 
these troubled areas, have also led 
toan increasing war of words in 
the media and public of the two 
countries. 


While most serious observers dis- 
miss the possibility of any armed 
conflict between Pakistan and India 
in the near future, they have serious 
reservations regarding the Indian 
attitude towards its smaller neigh- . 
bours. It is felt that India cannot 
have it both ways. While alleging 
interference in its own internal 
affairs, New Delhi has the cheek 
and the gall to blatantly bully and 
interfere in the affairs of Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Nepal. 
Mrs. Gandhi publicly expressed her 
empathy for the abortive MRD 
movement in Pakistan last summer, 
openly sympathised with the Tamil 
minority in Sri Lanka and concur- 
rently has refused to return Tamil 
terrorists based in South India to 
the Sri Lankan authorities, while 
making an issue regarding the 
return of Sikh hijackers from Pakis- 
tan. Such attitudes retard South™ 
Asia regional 


mation of an anti-India ‘gang’ ‘of: . 


four’ by bringing together Pakistan; LE 


Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Nepal, 





cooperation "and ^- ^ m : 
- could conceivably lead -to the. for. jaa 
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India being the-sdle excéption, with 
which it has fought three wars in 
the past 36 years. a 


with Bangladesh, the former 


eastern .Wing of Pakistan, relations. - 


have improved steadily in spite of 
the traumatic events of only 13 years 
ago which brought about its creation 


' and the break-up of Pakistan. This 


process of normalization startéd in 
as early as February 1974 when 
Pakistan recognised Bangladesh on 
the occasion of the Islamic Summit 
at Lahore. Later the same year, the 
then Prime Minister, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto, paid an official visit to 
Bangladesh where he found effusive 
goodwill for Pakistan and a strong 
anti-India sentiment amongst the 
people. "P 


Pakistan has no bilateral problems : 


with Nepal or Sri Lanka. In fact, 
both these countries are cooperatiug 
in various fields with Pakistan. 


Now I come to India whose 
relationship with all her neighbours 
since its inception bas been prob- 
lematic.. Be it Nepal or Bhutan 
which are landlocked countries 
dependent upon India for their 
economic survival, or Bangladesh 
which was ‘liberated’ by the Indian 
armed forces, only 13 years ago. 
With China India fought a war in 
1962 which it badly lost. As for 
Indo-Pak relations, enough has been 
said and written to emphasize their 


` problematic-nature. 


I want to pose a few questions to 
our eminent friends in India; why is 


san cooperation 


|... PAKISTAN has good relations with 
'all the countries in South Asia, 


it that all neighbours of India in 
South Asia have a threat perception 
about her, and are afraid. of her 
domination or are already dominat-, 
ed by her? Why is India accused of 
imposing her hegemony on her, 
neighbours in the course of conduct, 
of her relations with them? How 
much work and research has gone 
into analyzing this not so enviable 
dilemma of the Indian ruling 
elite? 


: India is accused of having a mis- 
placed sense of grandeur about 
being the dominant power of the 
region which some hawks in our 
country term as her aspirations to’ 
be acknowledged as a mini super 
power. India's urge to dominate her 
neighbours is well illustrated when 
she exercises gunboat diplomacy 
against Bangladesh over a dispute 
about a small island, or suddenly 
wants to construct a wall on her 
borders with Bangladesh. Nor is it 
able to show magnanimity towards 
the Bangladeshi people and govern- 
ment to resolve the Ganges water 
dispute amicably. India was rightly 
accused of harbouring double 
standards when it interfered in the 
recent anti-Tamil riots in Sri Lanka’ 
in the name of its own Tamil mino- 
rity. On the other hand, even if a 
small finger is lifted in Pakistan or 
in any other Islamic country about 
the plight of the Muslims in India, 
a diplomatic incident is created! ` 


India was the first country except- 
ing the Soviet Socialist Bloc, which 
recognized the Heng Semrin regime 
in Kampuchea installed under the 
aegis of Vietnamese forces. Did 
India recognize this regime, which 


Was a direst result of foreign aggres- 
Sion, because it felt a certain affinity 
with Vietnam which historically has 
her own aspirations of becoming a 
dominant regional power in South 
East Asia? I want to emphasize here 
that India’s South Asian neighbours 
whether big or small have seen 
through this transparent policy of 
‘heads I win, tales you lose’ and are 
making the right kind of noises 
against this approach. It can be 
argued that bigger area, size, 
resources, population entail a bigger 
role for India in the region but, on 
the other hand, sovereign equality 
of States whether big or small is a 
principle enshrined in the UN 
charter, which cannot just be thrown 
to the winds. 


One cannot agree more with the 
distinguished former foreign Minis- 
ter of Pakistan, Agha Shahi, who 
stressed in his keynote address that 
China's relations with South Asian 
countries are a model for big powers 
to follow in their dealings with 
smaller countries. 


China is the bigger country in this 
tegion which has excellent relations 
not only with Pakistan but also 
with Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka. These relations as you know 
are based on-the five principles of 
co-existence. Here India could take 
a leaf out of China's book and strict 
adherence to the principles of -peace- 
ful co-existence and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of each other, 
could form the basis’ of relations 
with her neighbours including Pakis- 
tan. 


Y Cu specifically to the ques- 


tion of improving Indo-Pak rela- 
tions, immediate confidence-building 
measures is the answer. The kind 
of political will necessary to under- 
take such an exercise is unfor- 
tunately lacking on the part of India 
and to some extent pakistan. Pakis- 
tan took a bold step by offering a 
No-War Pact proposal to India in 
the end of 1981. Early in 1982, 
formal talks were held on the pro- 
posal but at that juncture India 
mooted her own counter proposal 
.. for a Treaty of Friendship and 
~~ Cooperation. A Joint Commission. 
Agreement. was signed in February 
1983. amidst much fanfare by the. 


foreign ministers of both countries, 


in the presence of President Zia ul 
Haq and Mrs. Indira Gandhi on the 
occasion of the NAM Summit. No- 
thing concrete has come off it either 
on the political side or in economic, 
trade and cultural matters. 


Luckily, talks between the: two 
countries have not réached a dead 
end and dialogue is going on al- 
though at a snail’s pace. Substantive 
and real progress at this juncture is 
not possible without bold initiatives 
from both sides and a basic change 
in approach. 


F, example, if India keeps on 


insisting upon its novel interpreta- . . 
tion of 'Bilateralism' as seen by it“; 
in the Simla Agreement and by. 


which it wants a pledge from Pak 
that it wil not take any bilateral 
dispute (read Kashmir) to an inter- 
national forum, or if it keeps insist- 


ing upon a solemn pledge from Pak: 


to renounce foreign military bases 
on Pak soil, no headway can be 
made on the No-War. Pact and 
Friendship Treaty talks. India must 
give up her one dimensional inter- 
pretation of bilateralism which car- 
ries a distinct flavour of dornination. 
It should also respect the sove- 
reignty and independence aspirations 
of the Pakistani people not to allow 
foreign military bases on their soil. 


Practically speaking, "Pakistan is 
keeping the J & K dispute .on: the 
back burner for the time being,-and 
engaging in talks with. India to 
resolve other outstanding: disputes 
in the hope that one day"tlie: politi- 
cal climate will be conducive enough 
to reach an amicable and mutually 
acceptable agreement about this 
thorny problem which has made us 


fight 3 wars in the past 36 years. 


As regards questions such. as 
trade, culture, tourism, technical 
exchanges, tele-communications are 
concerned, Pakistan must formulate 
a clear cut policy about these matters 
and take a bold initiative. In this 
era of inter-dependence and mutual 
cooperation, Pakistan must realise 
that measures to cross the present 
deep psychological barriers will have 
to be taken sooner rather thari later. 
Conceding that trade should: be for 
mutual benefit, still a list of items 
of trade in the private" sector can 
be mutually drawn up which is of 
benefit to both sides; ` 


its 














Detente 


A. 


AKRAM 


* Rann‘ of Kutch to the tropical paddy 


WHEN we think of detente, we 
think of countries whose relations 
with one another are hostile, or 
strained, or at least unsatisfactory. 
In the context of South Asia also, 
detente seeks to correct or improve 
relations where improvement is 
badly needed and eagerly sought. 
This means India and Pakistan. 
While India’s relations with all her 


neighbours have periodically „come . 


under strain, it is with Pakistan that 
they have hit rock bottom. Thus, 
at the heart of the problemr-of sub- 
continental peace and security lies 
the Indo-Pakistan equation, and 
detente in South Asia means detente 
between India and Pakistan. With 
this in mind, let us briefly examine 
the legacy of our history. ` " 


For thirty-five years we have held 
each other by the throat, we Pakis- 
tanis and Indians. We have believ- 
ed the worst of each other and re- 
garded each other as the most dan- 
gerous enemy in the world, an 
enemy who had to be hurt. We 
would let go of each other's throats 
once in a while but only to stand 
back and pound each other's faces 
in a frenzy of rage and hate. Thrice 
in our brief and bloody history—in 
1948, in 1965 and in 1971—we did 
this. We fought each other from 
the snow-peaked mountains of the 
North to the burning deserts of the 


*This piece. was writtenjshortly after the 
establishment of the Indo-Pakistan Joint 
Commission in 1983. 


^ hit, 


fields of East Pakistan. These wars, — 


did nothing but increase the anger 
and hate, so that fear and mistrust 
ruled out relations. 


It did the Pakistanis no good, and 
it did the Indians no good either. 
We both suffered. Neither of us was 
any the better after each of these 
terrible bouts of violence. We only 
reaped a harvest of death and des- 
truction and suffered more hunger 
and privation. It was a pitiless and 
mindless waste of our resources of 
manpower and material. It was done 
only to remain in being, just to 
survive rather than to attain any 
great human ideal. There was a sick- 
ness in our minds. 


Today, the clouds of war are only 
just beyond the horizon and could 
make their appearance at any time. 
The unhappy. relations between 
India and Pakistan are such that we 
can never say with certainty that we 
have peace, a peace of which we can 
be fully assured. There is always the 
possibility of another war into which 
we could plunge, and should there 
be a fourth round, it would have 
disastrous consequences because it 
would be a more bitterly fought and 
hotly contested war than the pre- 
vious three. There will be more 
blood and tears, a shattering of eco- 


nomic resources worse than before, ~~ 


the planting of a more toxic poison 
of mutual hatred. It will not be a 
decisive war. It will not be to any- 
one's advantage. It will take us back 


to square one and the sickness in 
our minds will become more painful. 


In spite of this danger of war on 
the subcontinent, we are still better 
off than many other countries in the 
region, if we regard the region as 


4 being the southern zone of Asia, 


south of the USSR and China. Thé 


fires of war, ranging from minor 


flames to raging conflagrations, burn, 


on either side of us, to east and 
west, from the South China Sea to 
the Mediterranean, from the Philip- 
pines to the Lebanon. 


In this situation the subcontinent 
stands out as a haven of peace in a 
storm of bloody conflict, an island 
of stability in a sea of unrest. While 
the rest of the area is in a state of 
ferment and turmoil, there is at the 
moment no conflict in South Asia, 


no war between India and Pakistan. 


South Asia is a subcontinent of 
peace. If this subcontinent were also 
to join other countries in the zone 
of fire and break out into war, it 
will augur badly for the peace of 
Asia and the peace of the world. At 
least, this part of Asia and this part 
of the world should be spared the 
horrors of war. 


India and Pakistan must strive to 
achieve a state of peace, not just a 


'truce. It must be a peace that will 


last and upon which we can depend 
without having to watch the other 
out of the corners of our eyes. We 
must rid ourselves of the legácy of 
hatred which we have carried as a 


: burden for so long. We should not 


cw 


~~~ This tension with E S EJ 


carry this burden to our graves. 


A state of tension has almost 


“always existed in India’s relations 


with its South Asian neighbours. The 
smaller powers of South Asia have 
resented what they see as India’s 
hegemonistic designs and have kept 
a watchful eye on India's intentions 
and actions. They have not gone 
along: with India any more than 
absolutely necessary. In fact, they 
have quite often openly opposed 
India, e.g., in the matter of India's 
invasion of East Pakistan and the 
issue of declaring South Asia a nu- 
clear free zone. 


feeding upon the complexes which 
afflict the Indian mind, impels India 
to: adopt an aggressive stance. 


Sometimes. fear: itself can lead to 

aggression, just as.an inferiority. 
complex often. Jeads to, aggressive 
behaviour. Thus, : India thinks big. 

It is always, talking . in .big terms:. 
after China it ‘is. he largest nation 
in the world; it is the. world’s biggest 
democracy; it has ‘become ithe . tenth 
largest . industrial ", country in. the. 
world;.and - — this” one-it , does ‘not 
flaunt but. it. wants . the world. to- 
know — it. has "the fourth largest, 
armed forces in .thé -world.. Every- 
thing has to be big.. And. it isin. 
relation to Pakistan that.this com- 

plex truly unfolds itself. 


India must make every endeavour 
to show: that Pakistan is smaller 
and weaker. When we make the: 
suggestion to quieten India's fears 
that we should have a system of 
mutual inspection of each other's 
nuclear installations to make sure 
that neither side pulls afastone by 
making .the bomb, the Indian 
response is: Pakistan . is too small 
and too backward ito deal with us. 
on an equal footing. Yet, when it. 
comes to dealing with America and 
the western nations, India does not 
acknowledge that it is too poor and 
too backward to deal with them as 
an equal. In that case India insists 
that it is acting as the champion of 
the third world. 


S iac when we suggest that 
in order-to remove, tension and 
prevent an arms race, we should 
have a joint discussion on the 
defence requirements of both sides 


so that we can limit unwanted milit- . 


ary expansion, India‘again turns 
up its nose as if to say; Oh no, you 
are much too small; we are a big 
power and we cannot let ourselves 
be equated with you. Although 
there is a fear in the Indian mind 
that Pakistan is not all that inferior 
in strength, the conscious Indian 
effort isto push us down to a. 
position of inferiority. - 3 


On this question of an assumed 
superiority, lately some 
thinkers have even próposed that 
the subcontinent should leave to 
India the responsibility for protect- 
ing the countries of South Asia. 
Thus India puts itself forward as the 
great leader; and protector who 
would see to the defence of the 
borders of all peripheral ` States, 


Indian ` 


One Indian writer- even spoke of 
India being the guarantor of Paki- 
stan's security! 
Pakistan to such an idea is partly: 
of amusement and.partly of scorn., 
We do not need India to defend US, 
and in view of our past relations: it 
is most unlikely that we would leave ` : 
our defence in Indian hands. 
proposal is an absurd’ one and not 
at all in conformity with the reali-. 
ties of our thréat perception, but 
thefactthatit is made shows the 
big ideas of some hawks in the, 
Indian: power lobby. . 


i ie complex of India, related 
partly to the cultural conflict of the 
past, is strengthened by a clash of 
role consciousness between Pakistan 
and India. Soon dfter independence, 
Pandit. Nehru claimed that the new 
India had a great role to play in the 
world because it was a successor to 
British India and the inheritor of 
British greatness. In this; India was 
right, for it had the size, the popula- . ` 
tion, the | resources, the intellect, in 
fact all that is needed for a SE 
power role. 


India? s urge to greatness, ee 
was resented by- Indig's neighbours: 
who saw in it signs of hegemony.” 
But eventually, ‘after dragging their" 
feet, the smaller neighbours of India: 
accepted its pre-eminence, albeit- 
unwillingly. Pakistan, ^ however, 
refused to do so. Pakistan did not 
regard itself as a fourth of India, or' 
in any way smaller or weaker than 
India. We spoke of parity. Pakistan 
too had a consciousness of statis 
and role. We were the biggest Mus- : 
lim power in the world and offered. , 
ourselves as champions of Islam in 
every situation where Muslim inte-. ° 
rests, were involved. We were the 
leaders of the Muslim world, arid 
we wanted to' thrust that down 
India" s throat. . 


This added another dimension to 
the clash between the two leading 
nations of the subcontinent. Nehru's 
dream of India's great role could, 
not be translated into reality because 
of Pakistan, because we would not 
accept India as a great power. As. 
for the role that Pakistan had to `: 
play in the world, particularly in thes.: 
Muslim world, it was India which . 
spoiled that role and stood as an: 
obstacle in our path, The two coun” 
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tries were set on a collision course, 
and collided again and dicc 


4. 


' A: the time ót partition the threat 


perception ‘of India dnd Pakistan 


- was relative to each other. Tadig and 
: Pakistan saw - each óthér ‘as’ the 


enémy and ‘the only enemy. Theré 
was: no, one else to ' threaten the 
States of South Asia. The seeds of 
this threat perception were laid evén 
before independence in thé hostility 
which existed between Hindus and 
Muslims in pre-partition India. It 
was confirmed by the Kashmir war 
of 1948 and further strengthened by 
the confrontations of 1950 and 1951 
when ,War Was narrowly averted. 


So things remained until. the Sina: 
Indian War of 1962, which’ opened 
India's eyes to the danger from the 
North. India turned to the western 
powers for arms, and the : West 
readily provided arms for the defence 
of India, which India as readily 
accepted. India now. perceived herself 
as under threat from two directions: 
Pakistan in the West and China in 
the North. The Chinese threat was 
exaggerated in Indian minds (it still 
is) because China has.no claim upon 
Indian.territory, the boundary dispute 
between the two powers in Ladakh 
and NEFA (Arunachal. Pradesh) 
notwithstanding. The Himalayan 
terrain makes a great battle impos- 
sible and there can be no invasion 
of ‘the Gangetic plain -from the 
North, but the psychological impact 
of.the Chinese threat, often exploit- 
ed-by politicians, remains strong. 


The next alteration in the South 
Asian threat perception came with 
the military intervention of Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan at the end of 
1979, which placed the Soviets in 


occupation of a country whose 


south-western’ border is only 300 
miles from the Persian Gulf. Should 
the Soviets.advance to gain posses- 
sion of the Strait of Hormuz, 
through which ‘two-thirds of the oil 
needed by western Europe flows, 
and then proceed to turn off the. oil 
tap, western Europe would ‘collapse 
like a house of cards. The Soviets 
would have brought the West to its 


LM ines without firing a shot. 
>. qt was this threat to the western 


alliance, through the vital oil sup- 


. plies of the Persian Gulf, which 


brought the United States to the 


Raa 


realization of the value of a strong 
Pakistan which would discourage an 
adventure by forces hostile to the 
West. -Pakistan ‘responded for purely 
national reasons, its.primary require- 
ment being to strengthen. itself in 
order to defend its national integrity 
against an.aggressor, regardless of 
the diréction from which he came. 
Hence a mutuality of interests bet- 
ween Pakistan and the United States, 
which led to the revival-of.the 1959 
sécurity arrangement under which 
we now receive $ 3.2 billion, of which 
about half isa ]oan for military sales 
at 14 per cent “interest, 


. This was a matter of mutuality of 
interest and not a love affair, but 
this last ‘factor also affected the 
threat ‘perception in South Asia. 
India saw-a militarily stronger Pakis- 
tan as a threat to itself and reacted 
predictably with a vigorous political 
campaign against the arming of 
Pakistan. India spoke of the arms 
race dnd about upsetting.the balance 
of power in South Asia. It also 
spoke of -our bringing super power 
influence into the subcontinent, as 
if it was our fault that we perceived 
a serious threat to our national in- 
tegrity. All this happened because of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
The coming of the Russians so close 
naturally created the threat, not only 
to the vital oil supplies flowing 
through the Gulf but also to the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Pakistan, and, as 
a consequence, to the territorial in- 
tegrity of the subcontinent. 


ds has been much talk in India 
about the arms race and the military 
balance. The Indians often ask: ‘Is 
Pakistan not accentuating the arms 
race and upsetting the military bal- 
ance in South Asia? These two 
points have. been .persistent themes 
in Indian propaganda and India has 
used them as the chief instruments 
— plus the danger to India's secu- 
rity — of a sustained political cam- 
paign to disrupt our military sales 


, programme with the United States. 


In the first place, it was not Pakis- 
tan -which started an arms race, 
if there is an arms race at all. All we 
are doing is to replace our old and 
obsolete equipment with more 
modern stuff in order to gain for 
ourselves a credible defence.: And 
if there is an arms race, it was start- 


ed by India long before we took 
the first step towards strengthening 
our relations with the United States. 
That was in'the days when Pakistan 
was feeling isolated, when India 
was going ahead with an ambitious 
programme to re-equip her armed 
forces on a scale which even NATO 
might envy, when the US adminis- 
tration was talking about making a 
horrible example of Pakistan and 
we were talking about peanuts. 


Against Indian's vast armament 
programme, Pakistan had armed 
forces equipped with Korean war 
vintage material: creaking ships, 
smoking transport, obsolete wea- 
pons. All that we wished to do was 
to. replace this stuff with decent 
equipment so that we could defend 
our national integrity. Once we are 
strong énough to put up a credible 
defence, the odds are that we will 
not have to figlit a war for, the first 
purpose of a military force is to deter - 
aggression and avert war. 


é now come to the question of 
military balance. This is rather .a 
vague concept and does not lend itself 
to easy definition. Military balance 
depends on many factors, like ‘mili- 
tary vulnerability and military effec- 
tiveness, and it cannot be reduced to 
a simple equation of size, as the 
Indians claim. They say that they 
must have larger armed forces than 
Pakistan because they are so much 
bigger in size, in terms of geographi- 
cal mass (4 times as big) and popu- 
lation (8 times). 


Size is not relevant to the issue of 
military balance. If it were, the 
USSR, with a geographical mass 24 
times that of the United States, 
would need armed forces 24 times as 
big, which is absurd. And if it were 
a matter of population, then China 
would have to have armed forces 4 
times as big as the Soviet Union’s, 
which is equally absurd. This is a 
matter neither of geographical size 
nor of the population of a country. 
Military balance is relevant to the 
degree of threat: 


India is four times Pines: than 
Pakistan in terms of geographical _ 
mass, but half of that country can ~ 
be excluded from the comparison 
because it is totally free of military 
threat, This is the penninsula lying 


a 


- Communications 
. >° THERE appears to-be a fallacy in the assumption 

that the current state of Indian politics could be 

> improved or democratised through constitutional or 
legislative procedures. Some of the eminent 
contributors to A Federal Remedy (Seminar . : 
September 1984) appear to be aware of this, but - 
they do not propose a remedy. ' ` 


Both Ashok Mitra and Dharma Vira draw 
attention to the.mischief of Article 74 of the _ 
Constitution; as modified by the 42nd Amendment; 

^ No Inter-State Council could'be convened by the - 
President as an effective balance against opportunistic 
party interests, so long as the President himself is 
. constitutionally constrained to be a mere tool of ` 
those interests, and so long as there is no effective 
"counter-centre of power to oppose the current 
` „Tegime in the interests of democracy. 


It appears that the presence of non-Congress: 
party rule in various States is being looked on as 
promising the development of the required counter- 

. "centres of power: Is there evidence that the real, as 
-opposed to the avowed, policies of these other ruling 
parties differ in nature from the Congress-I policies? 
They may.be quarrelling amongst themselves, but 
are they nót all birds of the same feather? Would 
any óf them abide by legislative reforms or follow 
the recommendations of constitutionally established 

~ bodies, when the effective demands would be that . 
persons in power should willingly divest themselves 

* of power and submit to, externally imposed — . 
disciplines? -The fact that the Janata party did not 
re-establish the President's position in its 43rd- 

" Amendment to the Constitution does nothing to 
support optimistic hopes in alternative parties, as 
presently in the field. — A 


K 


^' As Dharma Vira points out, the fault does not lie 
with the Constitution; it lies with the people who’. 
have been in-charge of running the Constitution. 
The Constitution embodied the founding fathers’ 
supremely human concern for the welfare of thé 
Indian peoples, reflecting, so far as was possible, 
the highest human standards they could perceive. 
They were also aware of the difficulty in ` 
‘maintaining such standards, and they provided - 
safeguards against their degradation by selfish and 
dishonest persons. However, no mérely formal. 
safeguards can be effective against the power lust 

. of persons who conspire to depotentise the very 


_ 


2 


' the masses see the true face of the regime ..,” 
(Seminar March 1977). ` : 


. citizens do not insist that persons in public office 





provisions intended to restrain just such persons as 
themselves. ae x 

Such persons are sub-human, in the sense 220 
that they have not interiorised the standards of 


- higher human conduct, but can be perstiaded to 


behave as if they were human only under threat. 


‘In this case, the threat is of deprivation of power 
. and position. It is because they have succeeded 


in.depotentising the formal constraints — the 
independence of the President and of the 
judiciary — that other counter-centres.of power 
have to be found. But these counter-centres must 
reflect human or. democratic values and not the. 
same sub-humanly selfish values. : 


. Weall know that a constitution is no more — 
than a scrap of paper, if its informing principles `. 
do not live in the citizens’ hearts, ard if the 

abide by those principles. But the common 
citizen confuses the letter of the Constitution 

With its spirit, and it is this:confusion which has 
permitted the Constitution to be subverted by. 
‘constitutional’ means. ' : 


The true counter-centre of power does not lie 
in any Council; but in the common citizen. As: 
Arun Shourie said in 1977, *We find them i 
(democratic parties) still relying on the ald 
instruments — petitions to Presidents, speeches 
in Legislatures and ... appeals to courts. But - 
these are pathetic gestures. All these instruments . 
are suddenly out of date.’ (Seminar February 
1977) and ‘The (progressive) movement must ` 
forswear all forums that the regime itself, 
prescribes. For the regime has demonstrated times 
without number ... that these forums are meant 
to serve the regime and not the people, that it 
will not allow others to outmanoeuver it in these . 
forums, that whenever things become inconvenient ' 
it will just change the rules of the game ... It AT 
must pit the masses against the regime, so that mrs 





It is an illusion thatthe regime could'be reformed: : 
from within, or through constitutional procedure. ,° . ° 
Jf people who are aware of. the dimensions of the 
problem do not free themselves of the illusion, or : 


if they think of preserving their security rather 
than their residual freedom. they will be in 
danger of losing both. If one opts for freedom 
one finds-security in the outstanding humanity of 


- the common peoples of India. 


Sri Madhav Ashish 


a Almora 


I HAVE read with great interest the ‘problem’ as 
posed by Modhumita Mojumdar, in Seminar 300 
(The Sexist Media). I do agree that media, Indian 
and, for that matter, world-wide is dominated by 
men and that women are exploited by the media, 
but have the women ever asked themselves — ‘why 
should it be us all the time? Have they ever asked 
themselves why they should be the targets for 
exploitation by all the channels of the media? I 


would answer these questions in the negative. Rather 


than fight back, they have been a party to this 
exploitation of their own sex. They have not 
resisted exploitation at any point of time — whether 
in the past or at present, and going by the 


happenings in the world at present, they never will. 
They have accepted it totally and in many cases have 


been the perpetrators also. Ms. Mojumdar ' , 
complains about the trash published by Mills & 
Boons and other such publishing houses and also by 
the women-magazines in India. But, has she noticed 
that in most of these cases, the authors and also 


‘the editors happen to be women? She talks about 


the film industry exploiting the women folk. But, 
has she noticed that the individual exposing 

90-95 per cent of the body happens to be a female? 
Ms. Mojumdar complains about the nude 


photographs of women published in some magazines 


and also used in advertisements and on calenders, 
but has she noticed that it is always some woman 


who poses nude for these photographs? . 


Has any film actress put her foot down and 


refused to bare her body? Has any authoress stopped 


writing trashy stories like Mills & Boons? Has any 
female model ever refused to pose nude for the 
advertisement of a motor-tyre or any popular brand 
of liquor? The only answer to these questions 

is — no. 


Unfortunately, women continue to sell themselves,- 


be it for any purpose — modelling in the nude, 
baring the body in films, prostitution, writing 
revolting stories and the like and the egoistico, 
male-dominated media continues to purchase them 
tő meet their needs whatever those may be. 


Ladies, if you want a better deal from the egoistic 
male-dominated media, you better start the cleaning 


process from within and then the rest will get 
cleansed by itself. As Aeschylus said “By suffering 


^ comes wisdém’; lets really hope that the womenfolk 
‘have realised that they have suffered enough and it 


is time to fight for basic moral rights. 


< M. Vijayakumar 


Hyderabad 





the Indian economy since Independence. 


Righteous Rama 
The Evolution of an Epic 
J.L. BROCKINGTON 


This important book seeks to set the Ramayana of 
Valmiki in its total context, thus providing a comprehen- 
sive study of the giant Indian epic. Starting from a close 
linguistic study of the Sanskrit text, it establishes the 
relative chronology of the different layers of its com- 
position and on that basis investigates the material, 
cultural, sociai and religious milieux as they are revealed 
at different periods. The careful analysis of the language 
and style of the epic in relation to the transition from 


. earlier to classical Sanskrit is the basis for charting the 
various layers-of composition on internal and relatively 


objective evidence. Rs 180 


Agrarian Power and Agricultural Productivity 
in South Asia à ` 
Edited by MEGHNAD DESAI, SUSANNE HOEBER 
RUDOLPH, ASHOK RUDRA 


Do differences in power structures play an important 
causal role in advancing or retarding agricultural pro- 
ductivity. In discussing the relationship between power 
and productivity, the contributors to this volume have 
raised questions about the widely accepted generaliza- 
tion that structures of local power are a major constraint 
on technically progressive agriculture. By contrast, they 


argue that there is no necessary relationship berween. 


asymmetrical power structures and high or low produc- 
tivity. Rather, the relationship between power and 
productivity varies with historical time and region and is 
determined ia part by legal arrangements aad their 
implementation, market opportunities and how sut- 
pluses are allocated. 


The contributors to this volume are: Donald W.. 


Attwocd, Sukhamoy Chakravarty, B.B. Chaudhuri, 
Meghned Desai, Ronald J. Herring, David Ludden, 
Lloyd I. Rudolph, Susanne'Hoeber Rudolph and Ashok 
Rudra. ` Rs 160 
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The trade-off between inflation and growth is a major 
issue in economics. In developing countries this problem 
arises mainly on account of the dual roles played by 
public expenditure in general and deficit financing in 


‘particular, which generate income and employment on 


the one hand and inflation on the other. This book is 
devoted to an empirical analysis of these and other 
related issues, such as government budgetary con- 
straints, resource mobilization, money supply and price 
levels, investment and growth,-and price-wage spirals in 
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south of the Rivers Mahanadi and 
Narbada. There has never been an 
invasion of India across the east 
coast or the west coast of the penin- 
sula. The odd naval battle fought by 
the Portuguese off the west coast 
and the naval contest in the Indian 
Ocean between the English and the 
French for the prize of India, do 
not constitute an invasion of India 
proper. And since Pakistan has no 
means whatever of landing forces on 
the Indian Peninsula, we can safely 
say that half of India is entirely 
safe from attack. This leaves the 
continental mass of India north of 
the Narbada and the Mahanadi, 
which is only about twice the size of 
Pakistan. 


N ow we have to see the threat to 
this continental part of India. There 
isa threat from the North, from 
China, but this is more psycholo- 
gical than real. The Himalayas just 
cannot become .a great battlefield. 
The Indian military knows this, and 
for this reason they are converting 
some of their ten mountain divisions 
into norma] infantry divisions for 
operations against Pakistan. If there 
isa threat from the North it is a 
very limited one. 


India has no threat from the East, 
from Burma or from Bangladesh, 
which is unlikely to become a David 
to the Indian Goliath. The only 
threat to India is from the West, 
from Pakistan, and having fought 
three wars with Pakistan a fourth 
one is not inconceivable. But this is 
the main threat, and this is what we 
must bear in mind when we speak 
of military balance between the two 
countries. 


S 

Now let us look at Pakistan. This 
country is exposed to attack along 
most of its border. To the East lies 
India, an old adversary. To the 
north-west lies Afghanistan with 
which we have had trouble off and 
on ever since Pakistan came into 
being and which is now being 
stiffened up by the presence in the 
country of eleven Soviet divisions. 


whose coast is open to Indian 
attack. They could land forces 
almost anywhere, for they have the 
naval and air strength required for 
such a landing. The only parts of 
Pakistan which are free of threat are 


. chological or real. 


the very small part in the north 
where we have a common frontier 
with our faithful friend, China, and 
a small part in the West facing 
brotherly Iran. 


It is in.this context that we should 
see the question of military balance: 
who is threatened by whoni, from 
which direction, by how much force, 
and with what combination of hos- 
tile forces? India has the advantage 
being under threat (albeit an imagi- 
nary one) only from Pakistan; which 
is a much smaller neighbour. If 
India has much larger armed forces 
than it needs for purely defensive 
purpose, it could only be to meet 
more ambitious aims than just the 
defence of its territory. 


There is much more to the ques- 
tion of military balance than stated 
here and it would be wrong for the 
reader to go away with the impres- 
sion that the matter can be dispen- 
sed with so lightly. However, the 
important point to remember is that 
military balance must be based on 


. threat perception and vulnerability, 


not.on the physical,size of the 
countries concerned. "Military ba- 
lance implies that each of two ad- 


versaries knows that if if^ starts a 


war it will receive . unacceptable 
punishment from the other. Thus, if 
there is a correct military balance 
between two possible -adversaries, 
itis the best guarantee-of peace, for 
it discourages one neighbour from 
indulging in a military adventure 
against the other. 


j e have to acknowledge the fact 


that we are starting from a position 


„of fear and mistrust. Every move 


made by either side is received with 


'éxtreme suspicion by the other. 


After 35 years of tension and bloody 


- conflict, our fears cannot be switch- 
.ed off.at will. These adverse emo- 


tions will remain and we will have 
to take them into account. If there 
are people in India who are appre- 


. hensive of another Panipat, real or 
. psychological, 
’ Pakistan who wish to guard against 
To the south lies the Arabian Sea: 


there are those in 


another Shivaji's tiger-claws, psy- 
We must not 
strain public confidence by pretend- 
ing that the future history ofthe 
subcontinent could never again see 
the likes of these events. There is no 
need to make unnecessary demands 


. each other oùt. 


on public confidence while we move 
towards better goals. 


L., us take nuclear mattérs, inte 


NE 





which, as in almost everything else, :.. dE 


India and Pakistan behave.like two 
bulls, their horns locked, pushing 


each other for all they are worth, © 
using their-strength and energy just ` 


to remain in position, jüst to deny 


“success to the other. We confront 
. and clash rather than advance to- 


gether, side by side, towards mutu- 
ally desirable goals. We hurt each 
other's nuclear programmes, cast 
aspersions on each other's nuclear 
intentions, 
the horrors that would befall it from 
the other's nuclear power. : 


There is an enormous amount of 
talent in the two South Asian coun- 
tries. India is one of the leading 
industrial nations on earth, while 
Pakistan is technologically the most 
advanced and most skilled Muslim 
country in the world. India is ahead 
of Pakistan in reprocessing techno- 
logy, while Pakistan has the edge 
on India in uranium enrichment. If 
we could pool our resources, put our 
shoulders to the task and pull į in the 
same direction, there is no limit to 
what we could achieve. In fact, the 
sky is the limit. : 


Pakistan has often proposed 
nuclear cooperation with India, 
stressing the benefits to be gained by 
both countries from such. coopera- 
tion, but this proposal has fallen on 
deaf ears or met with disdain at the 
idea of Little Pakistan proposing to 
Big India a scheme of co-operation 
more appropriate to equals. Pakis- 


tan's proposal is still on the table. © 


India should look at it. 


India has a great role to play in 
South Asia, in the region and in the 
world, according to the vision of 
Pandit Nehru. Pakistan has a great 
role to play also (admittedly a lesser 
role than India's) in the subconti- 
nent, in the.region and in the Mus- 
lim world, according to our post- 
partition image of ourselves. Both 


nations are fully qualified to play - 


their roles, and if we are not playing 
them it is only because of our oppo- 


sition to one another. We carcel”. 
Whenever India”: 


and warn the world of. ....; 


ai. 


projects itself to the world as a. vlr 


country with a great vision of peac 





E 


Pakistan intervenes: "What vision of 
peace! What about Kashmir? And 


t*.Junagarh and Goa? What about 
. East’ Pakistan? 


When Pakistan 
wishes to achieve some great inter- 
national good, India finds some way 
of pulling the rug out from under 
our feet. 


We could effectively perform our 
chosen roles, individually and joint- 
ly, if we start working with each 
other instead of against each other. 
If India, as the bigger neighbour, 
would make an effort to win Pakis- 
tan’s support and goodwill, instead 
of trying to browbeat us into sub- 
mission, it would find a generous 
response. We could strive together, 
with hope and confidence, towards 
the finer goals which await us, 
strengthened not only by the vision 
of a greater good for both but also 
by the knowledge that if we do not 
move forward, we will remain stuck 
in square one, which is a terrible 
place to be stuck in, because it lies 
in the path of the fourth Indo- 
Pakistan war. 


l V. have already taken the first 
step, viz., the Joint Commission, 
but this is a small step. It has the 
potential, but only if it is supported 
and accompanied by a bigger step 
— a No War Pact or Friendship 
Treaty or what you will. This will 
be more than a step; it will be a 
stride. 


It is pointless to haggle over terms 
which do not detract from the value 
of the pact. Insisting on the inclusion 
as terms of the treaty of such condi- 
tions as bilateralism (which really 
means that the Kashmir question is 
virtually settled for ever on India’s 
terms) and a commitment not to 
give anybody bases on one’s soil, 
amounts to creating totally unneces- 
sary obstacles in the path of the 
treaty. 


The treaty is not a panacea for 
all ills (an amrit-dhara) and there is 
no need to expect from it a solution 
of all Indo-Pakistan disputes. For 
India to jettison this treaty because 
of irrelevant objections would 


. amount to throwing out the baby 


with the bath water. In fact, this will 
be the acid test of India’s sincerity 


"about seeking better relations with 


a7 its most important neighbour. 





Let the treaty be signed. It will be 
a first act of confidence, our com- 
mitment to peace, and it will be- 
come the foundation on which we 
can build more confidence. It will 
establish our determiriation to go 
ahead with normalisation of rela- 
tions. 


; e should not pretend that after 
this it will be roses, roses all the 
way. We will still nurse some 
grudges, still feel a serious mistrust 
of the other and still worry about a 
surprise attack. So let us not lower 
our guard. There is no need to 
disband a single battalion, ground a 
single fighter aircraft, withdraw a 
single soldier from the border. Let 
us remain in readiness for a war 
which neither of us wishes to fight. 


The joint ‘commission will now 
come into play. It must get the full 
support and backing of the two 
governments as it goes into action 
to improve matters of trade, culture, 
science and technology, and much 
more. There will be a gradual 
easing of restrictions, a freeing of 
travel between the two countries, an- 
exchange of information and public- 
ations, an exchange of professors, 
scholars, even students. The more 
the exchange of people, the more 
we see of each other and leárn from 
each other and teach each other, the 
better will be the understanding 
between the two countries. 


After a few years of peace and 
co-operation there will bea  relaxa- 
tion of tension, a return of confi- 
dence, a lessening of fear and 
mistrust. We could then take up the 
issue of the armed forces, even work 
out a reduction of forces to ease the 
burden on the economy which 
would make for a better standard 
of living for the two peoples. 


By the end of this decade we may 
have reached the point where we no 
longer regard the other as the 
principal adversary. We would be 
set on a course where future genera- 
tions of Indians and Pakistanis 
would look for avenues not of easing 
tension but of improving the quality 
of life. The sword of _ Damocles 
would not hang over their heads as 

. it has hung over ours for 35 years. 


This would be possible if we 
move now. 
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PAKISTAN: The Gathering Storm by Benazir Bhutto. 
New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1983. 


IN the thirty-seven years since its establishment, 
Pakistan has had twenty-one years of military-led 
rule and sixteen of civilian. But, out of the sixteen 
years of the latter, Pakistan only had an elected 
government for six years, from 1971 to 1977. 


It took Pakistan almost nine years to frame an 
indigenous constitution for itself. Till 1956 the new 
country was governed under the government of India 
Act of 1935 as amended by the Independence Act. 
However, the new constitution hardly operated for 
two years before it was set aside in 1958 by Iskander 
Mirza. General Ayub Khan, who ousted Iskander 
Mirza in 1958 to establish the first military-led 
regime in Pakistan, gave to the country its second 
constitution in 1962. “ 

Unlike the first constitution which.was made by 
a Constituent Assembly the second was brought into 
operation by General Ayub through a decree. But 


this constitution;too went the way the first did with 
the fall of Ayub. Then, following the first and the 
only election held on the basis of adult suffrage in 
December 1970 the newly constituted National 
Assembly gave to Pakistan its third constitution in 
1973. But the third constitution too has been in a 
state of suspended animation since the military take- 
over of 1977. 


In the words of a Pakistani scholar, Maleeha 
Lodhi, ‘Few States created since World War H 
have had ‘greater problems in establishing and main- 
taining théir'authority"than Pakistan. The entire 
history of Pàákistan?can effectively be interpreted as 
a series of attempts to establish a national identity 


and an orderly political system. The results of the ; 


failure of these attempts have been a chronic instabi- 
lity ... and a civil var in 1971 leading to the dissolu- 
tion of the country with the secession of Bangladesh.’ 
Having experimented with various types of rule, 
‘the country has still not found a way out of what 
appears to be a recurring cycle of oppression, 
divisiveness and turmoil.’ As Maleeha puts it, Pakis- 
tan’s ‘primary dilemma seems to lie in its inability 
to develop a form of government and the ae 
institutions and processes required to support it . 


Why this failure and what of the future? There ..- 
are, of course, na simple answers to these questions. - 
and that is probably why the dominant note of the. . 
books under review, written mostly by young Pakis-. . 
tanis, is one of demoralization and despair. Neverthe- _ 


less, these books provide' valuable insights into the 





- path to self-destruction. ‘On the other 


Pakistani dilemma and into the nature of the anguish 


` of the authors as concerned citizens of a benighted“ 


country. ‘The question which now increasingly haunjs 
the new generations in Pakistan’, writes Tariq Ali, ‘is 
not simply whether the country can survive, ‘but 
whether its existence was necessary in the first place.” 

Perhaps very few Pakistanis are likely to share the . 


second part of Tariq Ali's observation, but many cer- 


tainly appear to be concerned about their country’s 
continuing integrity. 


Pakistan: The Roots of Dictatorship is easily the 
most impressive of the three works-we are concerned 
with here. It provides the most comprehensive survey 
of Pakistani society and politics. The book examines . 
all the major crises that the country has faced since ~ 


“its inception — the vast migrations that marked n 


establishment, the resultant social polarization, the- 
sectarian violence and the break-up of Pakistan in? 
1971, with all these being analysed in the broader ` 
frame work of the role of the State, the military and’ 
the bureaucracy. Also examined are the emerging 
class formations in Pakistan consequent upon the 


changing character of its economy and the country’s ~ 


growing dependence on the international markets for 
borrowing capital and selling its manpower-and its 
produce. The role of resurgent Islam also receives 
due attention in this volume. 


‘Tariq Ali’s book deals with the role of the mili- 
tary, the bureaucracy and Bhutto's Bonapartism. And 
he relates all these to Pakistan's political economy by 
structuring the analyses in a chronological order 
which helps the uninitiated reader gain a better 
understanding of Pakistan’s afflictions since its incep- 
tion. His last chapter, which deals with the geopoliti- 
cal aspects of Pakistan s crises is particularly interest- 
ing. 


As Tariq Ali sees it, the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, which made Pakistan into a ‘front-line 
State’ in the eyes of the West and brought a'lot of 
military aid to the Zia regime, may well turn out to 
be a curse for the country. For, as he notes, ‘once a 
State receives technologically advanced ‘military 
equipment from asuper power, it will use the 
weapons whenever it sees fit? This will be unfor- 
tunate, for ‘one military dictator was destroyed by a 
war with India, a second brought down by a civil 
war which developed into another war with India.’ 
Pakistan may not collapse spontaneously because 
‘Modern States, even the most dilapidated of banana 
republics, are far more powerful than their predeces- 
sors, and are characterized by a marriage of new 
technology to coercive structures and ideological 
manipulation that has had unhappy consequences 
for the majority of the third world's. inhabitants.’ 
However, ‘a military adventure abroad could well 
lead to the Balkanisation of the present-day Paki- 
stan ...' But, ‘Islamabad’, notes Tariq Ali, ‘is aware 
of this dialectic’ and presumably will not take this 
hand, a 
successful internal rebellion,’ he observes,. ‘could 
have the opposite result (of holding the country 
together) — provided jit did not stop half-way.’ 


What are the chances of this happening? ‘The 
political temperature is beginning to rise again in 
Pakistan’, believes Tariq Ali, and, therefore, ‘Such 
an assault from below is ‘not likely to be ‘long i in 
erupting.’ And when it erupts ‘as Iran has demons- 
trated, not even the most powerful armed force can 
resist such a popular revolt.’ 


Benazir Bhutto’s Pakistan: The Gathering Storm 
is a different kind of book. It is a political document 
of unknown veracity which spells out Benazir's views 
on the Pakistan Peoples Party's agenda for action 
and on the techniques required to involve the Paki- 
stani masses in the struggle against the Zia regime. 
Benazir also presents in this book a picture of the 
future of Pakistan. It is, however, a picture painted, 
as it were, in colours and hues not much different 
from those Z.A. Bhutto had used in delineating his 
own vision of a resurgent Pakistan but without the 
flourishes that made his work great. 
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PAKISTAN IN SEARCH OF DEMOCRACY 
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POLITICS IN PAKISTAN: The Nature and Direc- 
tion of Change by Khalid Bin Sayeed. NEW York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1980. 


THE thematic work on Pakistan politics by. Hamid . 
Yusuf, a former civil servant and now a practising 
lawyer, comprises 184 pages, and is organised into 
six self-contained chapters. Pakistan in Search of 
Democracy attempts a broad survey of Pakistan's 
political history during its first three decades 
(1947-77), focussing attention for the most part on 
those events which have shaped or marred the deve- 
lopment of democratic politics in Pakistan. It begins 
with Pakistan's heritage chiefly in the political realm, 
then discusses at some length Pakistan's first experi- 
ment in democracy during the shaky parliamentary 
era (1947-58) and attempts to locate and identify the 
causes that led to its ‘failure’ and the persons who 
caused it, whether deliberately of unwittingly. : 











The stage is thus set for a discussion of Ayub's 
martial law regime (1958-62), and of 'controlled 
democracy’ in the Second Republic (1962-69). The 
failure of Ayub's panacea of an ‘administrative State’ 
(despite the impressive economic growth during the 
1960s) is'put down to his failureto take cognizance 
of people’s political aspirations and of the deep 
social discontent the’ uneven distribution ‘of "the 
fruits of economic upsurge had bred (pp: 171-72). 


Other factors that led to Ayüb's eclipse are also 
noted. Then comes a discussion of the major deve- 
lopments during the Yahya Khan interlude (1969-71), 
which was marfed by ‘the issues raised during 
‘the destabilising 1970 géneral élections; and by-dn 


utter lack of foresight and statesmanship on the part 
of both Pakistan’s rulers and the two dominant party 
chiefs, both averse to political accommodation and 
aspiring for absolute power in their respective 
regions rather than sharing power atthe national 
level, resulting tragically in the civil strife and culmi- 
nating in the dismemberment of Pakistan. s 

The last chapter discusses the return of the poli- 
ticians and the rise and fall of Bhutto (1971-77). 
Initially, 'the stage, so it seemed, was set for a new 
beginning towards the establishment ... of a demo- 
cratic government, (p. 172), but Bhutto systemati- 
cally refused to orgainse the PPP on democratic 
lines, utilizing it merely for the aggrandisement of 
his personal power and authority and disabling it, 
in the process, from developing the- capacity ‘to 
aggregate, channel and regulate political forces and 
demands. Additionally, he also denuded democratic 
institutions of their substance, eroded the autonomy 
of the judiciary and the press, built up an elaborate 
law-enforcing apparatus (in the FSF) and suppressed 
democratic freedoms and dissent with an iron hand. 
If the passion for authority ‘provided the prime 
motivation of his rise to power, it would also seem 
to explain his ultimate fall’ — so runs the author's 
verdict. : 


Although considerable research dnd a good deal 
of mulling over problems has gone into the writing 
of the book, it is yet nota research work per se or 
an in-depth analysis; at best, it represents an over- 
view. Yet, it does provide certain clues and insights 
which both the scholar and the stuceit may find 
helpful. For instance, to the plethora of, causes for 
the failure of parliamentary democracy during 
1947-48, Yusuf adds a new one, though somewhat 


the limited range of the ambitions of most poli; 


vinces. 


ticians, that confined them to their respective pro-z . 


feels, would have helped explain the leadership 
vacuum in Pakistan's first decade, which was in part 
responsible for political instability, chaos and, later, 
disruption. It would be worth noting here that in 
1947 there was no nationalleader worth the name 
except Jinnah and Liaquat, and even the latter lived 
under the shadow of the towering Jinnah till late 
1948 and as his nominee afterwards. Analysts usually 
blame Jinnah for this situation but the real reason 
lay somewhere else — the configuration of power- 
politics in four out of Pakistan's five provinces during 
1940-47 that disabled political practitioners to leave 
their provinces for long for image-building in neigh- 
bouring provinces or elsewhere, lest their own rather 
shaky power base in their bome province should get 
eroded in the meantime. 


Likewise, the consuming preoccupation with pro- 
vincial politics during 1937-47 would also help 
explain why politics in these provinces ran the way 
it did, why the provincial elites were prone to present 





raw, regional demands to the national system for: 


acceptance, why they failed to process them at the 
provincial level itself, and to harmonize them with 
the larger, national interests, thereby overburdening 
the ‘national political system. While Daulatana’s 


demand for declaring the Ahmadis a minority in: 
1953 represents the most dramatic early instance of : 


this deeply entrenched tradition among the proyincial 


elites, the inward looking (regional) ethnocentricism. - 


of. Mujib and his refusal to share power with the 
West-wing leaders at the national level during 
1970-71 may also be traced to this tradition. 


Tf the first one facilitated the (constitutional) 
Governor-general t5 strike the first blow at the still 
fledgling democracy in Pakistan by summarily dis- 
missing Prime Minister Nazimuddin who symbolised 


political elitist consensus at the time (as represented | . 


by the First Constituent Assembly), the latter dis- 
turbed the ‘systematic balance’ in federalism, creating 
a ‘federal crisis’ of unmanageable magnitude, and, 
given the unimagiaative Yahya-Bhutto approach, 
leading to civil war and the outright secession of East 
Pakistan. 


There are also other points in the narrative which 
call for an extended discussion which would have 
made the work a shade more significant in the litera- 
ture on Pakistan's quest for democracy, besides 


making it more acceptable to academics. This weak- . 
ness coupled with the author's failure to back up.his - 


arguments with empirical data and documentation, 
his inability to bring in the comparative dimension 
by placing Pakistan's quest for democracy in the 
context of similar quests in the other third world 
countries, and the lack of a suitable theoretical 


l Ww | V ,. framework which would make such comparison pos- 
casually — viz., the provincial character of politics: 
in the provinces comprising Pakistan at its birth and: 


sible — all this has conspired to make the work a 


'generalized, albeit thought-provoking, account of 


the period. The chronology is also rather fluid at 
places. Though the treatment as noted is by no 
means exhaustive, the book is nevertheless self-con- 


A dc. os .  *. tained. It is also extremely readable and absorbing, 
An extended discussion of this point, this reviewer "' 


and is well produced. Above all, it is the only work 
on certain aspects of Pakistan's political development 
in a long while, and by a Pakistan-based Pakistani. 


Politics in Pakistan is in many respects, a signi- 
ficant work — and a controversial one. Khalid bin 
Sayeed is not only the most widely known Pakistani 
writer on Pakistan politics, but also the foremost 
Pakistani political scientist, having authored nume- 
rous papers in journals and compilations, and two 
major works — Pakistan the Formative Phase (1960) 
and The Political System of Pakistan (1967). 


Inthe first work, a political history of Indian 
Muslims since 1858 and of Pakistan till 1958, Sayeed 
interpreted the onward march of tbe Pakistan move- 
ment and the birth of Pakistan in terms of Muslim 
nationalism and Jinnah's charismatic leadership; the 
interplay of political forces and the course of politics 
in Pakistan's early years were explained in terms of 


the 'viceregal system’ of undivided India.. Set in the ` 


tradition of the developmental theorists, his second 


45 


| 46 


thesis. . ] vs hr 


work exploited dextrously the idis and formula 
tions of the Behaviouralists. : 


Now, in this third major work, ` Sayeed. turns his. 
back on all this and settles for a (modified?) Marxian 
approach. Page two alone features ‘four quotes. from 
Marx and one from the Marxist, Geoffrey Key;in' 


/ particular, The Eighteenth Brumaire' (1852) model 


provides the framework for most of Sayeed, s present . 


. This social deterministic approach along with the 
Marxian prediction about “The Future Results of 
British Rule in India’ (Selected Works, Moscow: 1969, 
1:398 pp. 494-99) becomes ‘the:: basis. for .Sayeed’s 
new interpretation of the origins: of Pakistan and of ’ 
the development during its early years. Along with 
the socio-economic situation and, the. British role, 
Sayeed does mention Islam as a factor in the enchant- 
ing appeal of Pakistan for Muslims; but which vari- 
able occupied the centre stage is not explicitly 
mooted. Punjab and N.W.F.P. figure the most, per-. 
haps because they are more amenable to the model. 
Sind and Baluchistan are mentioned briefly, but only 
to the extent of delineating the feudal societal 
structure. 


In Baluchistan, it is true, the elites alone mattered 
till 1947 (and even long afterwards), but how about 
Sind where some 300,000 — i.e., about 25 per cent 
of the adult male Muslim population — had enrolled 
themselves as Muslim League members during 1943- 
44? And how about Bengal, where despite the- over- 
lordship of Hindu Zamindars and the bourgeoisie, 
the Muslims, though comparatively poverty. stricken, 
responded more heartily to the call of. Pakistan than 
those in any other Muslim provinces? Abul Hashim- 
had claimed a League membership of 550,000 in 
1944 — more than the Congress membership in Bengal. 


minants or challenges alone do not explain the 
making of a major historical event like Pakistan. 


In'any case, in Sayeed's present thesis, Muslim 
nationalism and Jinnah’s charismatic leadership give 
way to the colonial heritage and socio-economic 
milieu of the early years as the determinants of the 
nature arid direction of political change. However, 
the viceregal-system paradigm from the first work is 


' retained to' explain the strengthening of the neocolo- 
` nial-State under Ayub, wherein he filled the role of 


the Viceroy, with- the US as a substitute imperial 
power. Later, however, the Ayub regime is described 
as-a ‘fess advanced Bonapartist State’ as against 
Bhutto's:more advanced one (p. 89). 


. Sayeed uses the Marxist concept of Bonapartism 
in a modified form, and goes on to show how and 
where -it differs from Hamza Alavi's postcolonial- 
state paradigm. In Alavi's model, ‘the postcolonial 
State was relatively autonomous and mediated bet- 
ween competing interests of the various propertied 
classes’ (p. 89); but Bhutto, besides mediating bet- 
ween various interests and classes, was ‘primarily 
motivated by animus dominandi...the aggrandizement 
of his own power.. 
interest by weakening its power base and by making 
it subservient to his will and policies’ (p. 91). This 
description of Bhutto is anologous to Marx’s descrip- 
tion of Bonaparte. 


However, it may be remarked that this sort of sys- 


tem does not differ much from a totalitarian or near. 


totalitarian system as delineated in Carl J. Fried- 
rich’s edited work, Fotalitari ianism. 


As against Sayeed’s thesis, the disparate and frag- 
mented opposition became united in the PNA not for 
economic and religious reasons (p. 157) but chiefly 


. for political reasons — in particular to abort Bhut- 


Apart from all this, the Muslim bourgeoisie land 
the masses) in the minority provinces stood to lose. 
in case of Pakistan being, established.. (and they did 
tremendously after partition), and yet they stood 
behind the call en masse. This phenomenon, in the 
reviewer's view, cannot be explained merely in 
economic terms with or without a dose of Islam, but 
chiefly in terms of the appeal of Pakistan as a charis- 
matic goal — a goal inspired by, the Islamic concept 
of a charismatic community, the concept which 
answered the Muslim psychic need for endowing and 
sanctifying their sense of community with a sense of 
power. Had "bread" and 'freedom' alone mattered, 
Indian Muslims would not have turned their back 
to the Congress mass contact movement nor to 
Nehru's economic appeal during 1936-37. 

The violent sundering of the two wings in 1971 
does, of course, represent a serious flaw in the Paki- 
stan nationalism framework as it developed during 
the 1950s and 1960s, but not in the Muslim national- 
jsm concept as it emerged during the 1940s, to which, 
moreover, even Bangladesh owes its separate existence 
today. Likewise, without the presence of an 'event- 
making' man a /a Sidney Hook, environmental deter- 


to's plans to introduce the presidential system, and 
turn Pakistan into a one-party, totalitarian State, 
which Sayeed learnt from Leslie Wolf-Phillips but 
which was common knowledge in Pakistan during 
1976-77. 


It is also worth noting that throughout the elec- 
tion campaign, Bhutto was on the defensive, and the 
opposition, once it had the freedom to hold public 
meetings and use the loudspeaker, was able to rouse 
popular enthusiasm by exploiting skillfully the wide- 


: spread discontent against the regime. Thus, the PNA 


leaders organized and addressed 16 major public ral- 
lies and processions as against only 5 such rallies ad- 
dressed by Bhutto and other PPP leaders. 


Indeed, in its duration, pervasiveness and inten- 
sity, no movement in recent subcontinental history 
could match it. 
our classes in the PNA movement indicates that 
Bhutto was opposed and toppled not for heightening 
‘class conflict’ but for trampling civic freedoms and 
hurting grievously the ordinary citizen’s self-respect. 


Sayeed who had shown a tremendous flair for uti- 


.to control every major class or ` 


The joining of the peasant and lab- ~ 


^ 


lizing the primary sources and the interviewing 
method in his first work, and great dexterity in ex- 
ploiting empirical data besides interviews in the 
second one, presents a prodigious array of facts, and 
figures (except the rather dated Table 8.4) to back up 
his statements and arguments. Yet; the picture that 


‘emerges lacks totality: The models he uses seem to 


tilt him towards a procrustean-bed approach: he 
seems rather extremely selective in his sources, as 
also in what he includes and what he excludes. 


To give only three major instances: Gen. Zia's 
*Turkish solution' to Pakistan's constitutional crisis 
is referred to but not Bhutto's conceding almost a 
similar role to the armed forces in January 1971. In- 
terestingly, Sayeed, elsewhere, does concede them a 
role in bringing about 4 social revolution (p. 188). 
Zia’s preference for the proportional representation 
(PR) system is seen as a desire to reduce the PPP 
strength in the new legislature but Bhutto's pledge to 
introduce this system in his 1970 manifesto js not 
mentioned (nor the West German experience which 
showed the PR system's capability to develop a two- 
party system without steamrolling dissent which is 
the hallmark of an open society) The military's 
alignment with ‘conservative forces’ is stressed repea- 
tedly, but Bhutto's close relations with the top brass 
(including Yahya, Gen. Rahim, Maj Gen. Gul 
Hasan) fail to find mention, as also the role of 
Rahim and Gul Hasan in manipulating Yahya's 
abdication and Bhutto's ascension to power in the 
garb of chief martial law administrator. 


Situated as Sayeed is, he may well afford to decry 
the emphasis on institution-building, but those of us 
who have to wrestle with restive reality in the third 
world Pakistani situation feel that had we attended 
to the tasks of institution building in right earnest 
from the very beginning, respected the autonomy of 
the various institutions within their respective 
spheres, brought a measure of coherence and system- 
atization in their functioning, and provided adequate 
linkages between them, we would not have encounter- 
ed three political disruptions within three decades, 
besides the traumatic experience of a nation torn 
apart. Class consciousness and labour militancy (as 
Sayeed seems to suggest) are no panacea for Pakis- 
tan’s poverty — but the mobilization of internal and 
external resources to produce more and more, and 
the infusion of a certain measure of self-discipline in 
all spheres of life certainly are. ` I 


Finally, one may ask (a /a Trevor Roper in respect 
of Toynbee's Study of History), what is the meaning 
of this work in the context of our time. It is meant to 
focus attention on (what Sayeed perceives to be) those 
variables which help explain 'the nature and totality 
of social change in the third world? Thus, as a con- 


tribution to theory building, the work, despite a cer-' 
tain lack of rigour, may yet carve out a niche for it- 
—-— Self in the literature. i C. 


Sharif al Mujahid 
Director, Quaid-i-Azam Academy, 
See Karachi 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PAKISTAN by Ishtiaq 


Husain Qureshi. University of Karachi, Karachi, |^..^^ 


£ Pakistan, 1965. "x 


ULEMA IN POLITICS by Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, - 


Second edition, 1974. Ma'aref Limited, Karachi, 
c E Raa nah ed isa 
Pakistan. - : 


DR Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi's The Struggle for. 


Pakistan «starts off with a statement widely accepted: 
by scholars in Pakistan: ‘There are several books 
which deal, with the fateful events. leading to the 
establishment of the sovereign States of India and 
Pakistan. Most of them have been written by authors 
who were emotionally unprepared for the partition 
of the subcontinent. Hence their writings do not 
portray the attitudes of the Muslims: correctly." Dr 
Qureshi’s book, therefore, seeks to ‘put the record 
straight’ asa distinguished Pakistani scholar and 
historian saw it. 


Elected to the Constituent Assembly of India and 
later of Pakistan, Dr Qureshi from 1949 to 1954 
served as Deputy. Minister, Minister of State and 
finally as Minister in the cabinets of the first and 
the second Prime Ministers of Pakistan: Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan and Khwaja Nazimuddin.. 


` Dr Qureshi's thesis, familiar enough in Pakistan, 
is that the Muslims were driven to demand Pakistan 
because of Congress petty-mindedness, obduracy, 
and lack of a spirit of accommodation and goodwill. 
Pakistan was demanded because the constitutional 
safeguards the Muslim League sought were refused. 


Buttressed by a rich harvest of statements by the 
Congress and the Muslim League leaders, he ins- 
tances, among others, the fact of the acceptance by 
the Muslim League of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 
1946 with its provision of a union of India with 
three groups of provinces. 


The Muslim League accepted the scheme, even 
though it had not conceded Pakistan, but the Cong- 
ress leaders by their cussedness and irresponsible 
utterances killed the Plan, arousing in the process 
the worst Muslim fears. It was the last serious 
attempt to save ‘the unity of India,’ fashioned by 
the British and the final reminder to the Muslim 
League that the destiny of the Muslim majority 
areas lay outside the ‘union of India? ` 


In the final chapter, Dr Qureshi rebuts what he 
terms ‘a calumny’ deliberately fostered by the Cong- 
ress against the Muslim League and Pakistan. 
Scoring in particular the role of Krishna Menon and 
his chuminess with the British Labour leaders and 
of Sardar J.J. Singh of the India League in New 
York, ‘a big lie’ was given currency first to smear 
Muslims as ‘obstructionists and agents of British 
imperialism’ and later when Pakistan’s birth could 
not be prevented, te brand the Muslim State as ‘a 
tool and stronghold of western imperialism.’ 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. British 
policies were ‘essentially antagonistic to the Muslims’, 
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Prime Minister Attlee's subsequent confession . that 
he ‘never liked Jinnah’ and ‘still less did he like 
partition’ ought to be coupled with the almost 


` pathological aversion of British leaders to a division 


of India which they saw as the undoing of more 
than a century of England's work in India. If 
Britain was proud of anything, it was 'the unity' 
She had imposed for the first time in the chequered 
history on the sprawling subcontinent. 


India's bigger size, the substantial British invest- 
ments in India, the prospects of profitable trade with 
the capitalist backers of the Congress, the Mpunt- 
batten-Attlee ideological ‘tilt’ towards the Congress 
— all. worked against the Muslim League and 
Pakistan. f 

He suggests that the British and the Congress only 
agreed to Pakistan when it was clear as daylight that 
the Muslim majority areas could not be kept in the 


Indian Union ‘against their will.’ 


But even then, Pakistan was not conceded with 
grace. The hurry with which the division was hustled 
through (instead of being orderly), the inequitous 
boundary award placing Muslim majority areas like 
Gurdaspur and the headworks of Punjab canals in 
India, the withholding of Pakistan’s military ‘stores 
and cash assets, the denial of even records and 
office furniture—all were tailored to strangle the 
new State — including Lord Mountbatten's :queer 
suggestion to be the common Governor-General of 
India and Pakistan. ; 


Dr Qureshi concluded: ‘It was ‘‘a truncated and 
motheaten Pakistan” which was more or less flung 
into the face of the Muslims in the hope that they 
would either reject it or, after accepting it, would 
find it impossible to keep it alive.’ Dr Qureshi 
Strongly suggests that the Congress leadership, even 
in the highest echelons, hugged the illusion that 
Pakistan ‘would collapse within six months’. 


Ulema in Politics by the same author, is as the 
blurb proclaims ‘a study relating to the political 
activities of the ulema in the South Asian sub- 
continent from 1556 to 1947.’ With so broad a 
canvas, capturing a panoramic sweep of history as it 
unfolded in the region in the course of four 
centuries, only impressionistic touches are possible. 
No detailed history of the various movements and 
organisations of the ulema has been attempted; nor 
are biographical details of the outstanding leaders of 
the ulema furnished. But the book does break new 
ground in being a first serious attempt in English 
on the role that the ulema came to play on the 
political stage. 


- Dr. Qureshi has gone to great lengths to spotlight 

the position of the ulema in Muslim society. In 
particular, he does so since ‘the status and the 
function of the ulema in the Muslim community 
have seldom been properly understood by non- 
Muslim scholars.’ 


The ulema (plural of Alim) originally meant a 
scholar. In the present, subcontinental context, it 
means scholars specialising in Islamic jurisprudence, 
the Qur'an and the traditions of the Prophet of 
Islam. The ulema, however, do not correspond 
to the ‘priests’ in other religions. Since Islam is ‘a 
religion without a church', it does not have a priest- 
hood, or a clergy. Nor is there a religious hierarchy. 


There is no function in the life of a Muslim, 
birth, marriage, death, congregational prayers, 
religious discourses etc. which the ulema perform 
“which cannot, equally fully, be performed by any 
Muslim, if he knows the rituals and the prayers. 


`i. Dr Qureshi, therefore, maintains that ‘in a sense 


' Islam is a secular religion because it has no church, 
no priesthood and no clergy. The Muslims form a 
community of laymen organised for a basically 
religious porpose: that of enabling them to order 
their lives in accordance with the tenets of Islam’. 
The ‘Alim’ (or its plural, ulema) however, are 
scholars versed in the interpretation of the Qur'an 
and the Prophet's traditions. 


This book, however, is not concerned with the 
religious role of the ulema as such but more with, as 
the title- suggests, the ‘ulema in politics’. It covers 
a period of little less than four centuries from 1556 
to 1947, from the beginning of Akbar’s reign to the 
establishment of Pakistan. 


Since a majority of ulema were erudite scholars 
and headed seminaries, their schools have also left 
their indelible marks on the history of our time. 
Deoband, Bareilly, Lucknow, etc., were, and are, 
revered centres of Islamic learning whose teachers or 
the taught were in the forefront of our freedom 


struggle. 


A point which will not fail to arrest the readers’ 
“attention is that some of the ulema (for instance, 
from the seminary of Deoband) opposed the crea- 
tion of Pakistan as being ‘not in consonance with 
Islamic teachings’ while some thought it to be ‘an 
ideal Islamic solution’ to the problem before the 
Muslims. Among those who did not support the 
struggle for Pakistan was Moulana Abul Ala 
Maududi, the founder of the Jamaat-i-Islami. 


According to Dr Qureshi, ‘He (Maududi) came 
out with three alternatives in which a sovereign 
Pakistan was not included. The first was the creation 

, of an autonomous Muslim nation within an undivid- 
ed India. The second was the creation of autonom- 
“ous States on the basis of culture with a period of 25 
years for the migration of people from one culture 
"to the province of its choice from another. The 
‘third alternative was a confederation between two 
federations, one of Muslim majority province and 
the other of Hindu majority province: the confedera- 
tion was to be entrusted with defence,. communica- 
tions and trade relations among other matters of 
common interest.’ ; 
: Mohsin Ali 


Journalist, Former Editor, 
"Morning News', Karachi 
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; GodrejStorwel- — . 
the gift of a lifetime . 


The Godrej Storwel is the ideal gift for any 
occasion. Elegant.and functional, it offers. 

_greater durability and more security " `e, 
compared to conventional cupboards; steel or 
wood. Adding to its elegance is the superior . - 
scratch- resistant finish and a full-length 137 cm-.’- 
imported plate glass mirror. Other unique 

"features — unpickable locks, concealed hinge$, 
a 3- way interlocking bolting device and 

` adjustable shelves! NE 

All this makes the Godrej Storwel a memorable 
gift, to be appreciated for a lifetime, TL 
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Consider our R&D Wing, the very pulse of the’ 
Company. Constantly probing, examining, testing. 
To update manufacturing processes, streamline 
inspection techniques, improve product 
application. An endless chain of effort where the 
close of one activity only Opens up a fresh vista of 


E S4- possibilities. In the direction of improvement. 
us optimisation, perfection. 


i NS " This corporate policy, symbolised by our R&D 
ER Co : efforts has. made us world renowned in .. . 
past oyd ‘compressed air technology. 


Our products, particularly pneumatic tools, . 
manufactured in India are branded for sale by our 
group companies in the developed countries 

` like West Germany, UK and U.S.A. 


The mining, construction and manufacturing 
industries are prime users of our wide range of.. 
products, The fact that our Service Centres, 

: 5 located all over the country; render more advisory 
€ ! service than undertake repair work is a tribute to 
. 3 the high reliability of our products. 


ER 
La SER in the constant march of. technology the goal of 
: perfection can never really be reached. But our 
efforts to achieve zero error and optimum 
performance continue—for ever in the direction : C^ 
of perfection. - . uS 
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From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From needs and welfare of the community. Education, 

; arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope ~ housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
‘to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture . ` proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. ‘ have been our first priority. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, ofa: ^ The theme is to grow ‘and develop together. To give 
catalyst, in the development and improvement of back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
backward areas. Kandivii or Nasik, Pimprior .-- from it, This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 

' Matpuri—-wherever we'go, we have looked to the way of thinking that has become a way of life. 
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THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
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Sponge trom Plant, Kothagudem : Plant general view 


The direct-reduction/electric arc furnace 
(DR-EF) route is eminently suited for 
developing countries. It enables the 
installation of small-size plants to serve 
limited markets; keeps.down investment; 
and offers scope for expansion in small 
incremental steps. Moreover, DR provides 
a uniform and consistent material for EF 
steel making, replacing scrap. 


With the commissioning of the Kothagudem 
plant of Sponge Iron India Limited—India's 
first DR plant—the country has taken Ss : 
yet another step forward towards self- Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem : Direct reduction unit 
reliance in steel technology. with waste gas cleaning facility 








Designed to produce 
40,000 tons/year of 
sponge iron using 

local non-coking coals 
as solid reductant, the 
plant has been set up 
with UNIDO/UNDP 
assistance, and is 
based on the SL/RN 
process. DASTURCO 
prepared the detailed 
project report and 
provided compre- 
hensive design and 
engineering services, , 
The plant went on 
stream in early 1981 
and is operating 
satisfactorily. 


Pioneer of DR technology in India, DASTURCO 
is equally familiar with gas-based DR plants. 

ft has been actively involved in the planning and 
investigation of a number of DR projects for 
SAIL and various State Governments in India. 

it has also carried out.several sponge iron 
assignments in Latin America, the Arab countries 
and South-East Asia. 


Currently, DASTURCO is the Principal Consultant 
for the large integrated iron and steel complex 

in Misurata, Libya, the first phase of which is 
entirely based on the DR-EF route, utilising natural 
gas as reductant. It is also Project Consultant 

for the DR-based 600,000 tons per year 

steel plant at Trengganu, Malaysia. 


` Sponge “iron Plant, Kothagudem : DAS T RC £» 


Rotary Kiln DR unit in operation ` Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA ULKA.MND-48% 
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. * the other way is by 
creating more employment. 


Over 3,00.000 pubtic carriers on 
the road today are Tata vehicles. 


Carrying essential commodities to- 


the rernotest parts of the country. 
extending communication links. 
doing duty on vital project sites. 


Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 


10. people. Creating over 4 lakh 


new job opportunities every year. 
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These are but two of the most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted ` 
outlook in serving the country. 
Now and in the future, 


helping build a strong. end 
self-reliant nation. -> 
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November 1917: Born in Allahabad on November 


December 1921: Father imprisoned. 


March 1926: To Europe with her father for mother 
Kamala Nehru's treatment, 


1927: After returning in December, gets admitted 
to St Mary's Convent in Allahabad. 


1928: Participates in the Bal Charkha Sangh 
founded by Gandhiji. 


1930: Forms .'Vanar Sena: with children to help. 
Congress party during non-cooperation movement. 


January, 1931: Mother imprisoned. 


February 2, 1931: Motilal Nehru dies in Lucknow. 


Pune. 
April 1934: Passes Matriculation examination. 
April 13, 1935: Goes to Europe with mother.. ~ - 
February 28, 1936: Kamala Nehru dies. E 
1936: Joins Indian National Congress: . 


February 1938: Admitted to Badminton School in 
Bristol. : Au À 


May 1931: Admitted to. Pupil’s ‘Own School,. 


ndira Gandhi, 1917-1904 


1938: Admitted to Oxford, Member of China 
Committee. ` 


March 1939: Goes to Switzerland for treatment. 


March 26, 1942: Marries Feroze Gandhi, 


August 8, 1942: Participates in the AICC sessions 
at Allahabad. 


September 10, 1942: Imprisoned at Allahabad. 
May 13, 1943: Released from jail. 

August 20, 1944; Rajiv born in Bombay. 
December 14, 1946: Sanjay born. 


May 1947: Participates in relief work with 
Gandhiji.  : l 


January 29, 1948: Last meeting with Gandhiji. 
January 30, 1948: Gandhiji dies. 
1953: First visit to USSR. 


be 


x: 


September 20, 1954: Founds Balbhavan Board and ^—* 


Children's National Museum at Teen Murti Bhavan. 


February 1955: Elected member of Congress 
Working Committee. 


September 19, 1955: Becomes a member of the 
Central Election ‘Committee of Congress. 


September 22, 1956: Elected member of Centrál 
Parliaimentary Board in place of Nehru. 


February 2, 1959: Elected President of Indian 
National Congress. 


July 31, 1959: Plays leading role in forging coali- 
tion in Kerala to defeat communists in election. 


January 1960: Congress session in Bangalore, 
Sanjiva Reddy takes over from Mrs Gandhi. 


Septeniber 8, 1960: Feroze Gandhi dies. 


November 18, 1960: Elected member of Executive 
Board of UNESCO. 


April 1964: Participates in World Fair, 
York. 


May.27, 1964: Nehru dies. 


New 


Tuly 2, 1964: Becomes minister of Information and 
Broadcasting in Shastri's Cabinet. 


July 1964: Attends the Heads of Commonwealth 
governments meet in London. 


August 20, 1964: Elected member. of Rajya Sablia 
unanimously. 


-January 1965: Goes to Madras to survey riot 
Stricken areas (over language policy). 


November 23, 1965: Receives the Isabella d'Este 
Award of Italy. for outstanding work in diplomacy. 


` January 10, 1966: Lal Bahadur Shastri dies. ; 


January 19, 1966: Defeats Morarji Desai and is 
elected leader of the Congress Parliamentary Panty. 


January 24, 1966: Sworn in as Prime Minister. 


October 24, 1966: Meets Tito and Nasser for the 
Tripartite Conference in Delhi. 


February 8, 1967: Attacked while- addressing elec: 
tion meeting at Bhubaneswar. 


February 15, 1967: Congress retains power; 
winning 281 out of 520 seats in Lok Sabha. 


February 23, 1967: Elected to Lok Sabha from the 
Rae Bareilly constituency. 


March 12, 1967: Re-clected chairman of the Con- 
gress Party in Parliament. 


“March 13, 1967: Sworn in as.Prime Minister-for 
the second time. 


June 6; 1967: Declares Israel responsible for the 
crisis in West Asia in the Lok Sabha. 
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November 6-8. 1967: Attends the golden jubilee 
of the October Revolution in Moscow. 


August 22, 1968; Promises to endeavour for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Czechoslovakia. 


October 14, 1968: Addresses General Session of 
the United Nations. 


January 13, 1969: Réshuffles Cabinet and creates a 
héw ministry of foreign trade and supply. 


July 19, 1969: Most major banks of the country 
nationalised. Congress President serves show cause 
notice on: Mrs Gandhi and several others. 


July 23, 1969: Privy purses abolished by amend- 
ment of Constitution. 


August 29, 1969: V.V. Giri elected as President 
after Mrs Gandhi asked her partymen to vote ‘by 
conscience’ and not for the official candidate, Sanjiva 
Reddy. 


November 12, 1969: *Expelled' from party member- 
ship by the Congress Working Committee. 


December 1, 1969: Jagjivan Ram elected as presi- 
dent of Mrs Gandhi's faction of the Congress, 
hitherto called Congress(R) and henceforth Cong- 
ress(J). 


January 10, 1970: Formally dedicates India’s first 
nuclear power station at Farapur to the nation. 


February 28, 1970: Presents her first budget in 
the Lok Sabha in her capacity as finance minister. 


March 17, 1970: Unanimously- elected chairman .of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party. 


Tune 26, 1970: Reshuffles Cabinet; 
portfolio. 


September 8-9, i970. Addresses the silver jubilee 


session . of the UNO. 


January 25, 1971: Inaugurates the new State of 
Himachal Pradesh. : 


March 1, 1971: Polling for fifth general elections 
begin ‘all over the country 


March 14, 197): Congress) wins landslide Mans 
—350 sedt$ out of 518. i 


March 18, 1971: New Union Council of Ministers ' 


headed by Mrs Gandhi. is formed. . 


August 9, 1971: India and “USSR” sign 20-year, 
treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation. 


December 3, 1971: State of Emergency declared 


following Pakistan's treacherous attack on air bases. 


oa 


takes up home. 


December 4, 1971: Pakistan declares war on Índia. 


Indian army enters East Pakistan in support of Mukti 
Bahini, : 


December 6, 1971: India recognises People's 
Republic of Bangladesh in the Lok Sabha. 


December 18, 1971: President Giri confers India’s 
highest honour, the Bharat Ratna, on Mrs Gandhi. 
MPs belonging to all political parties felicitate her. 


March 18, 1972: PMs of India and Bangladesh 
sign joint declaration in Dhaka to safeguard peace, 
security and freedom and territorial integrity of the 
subcontinent. 


June 14, 1972: Addresses plenary session of UN 
conference on human environment. 


July 3, 1972: Simla agreement signed between Mrs 
Gandhi and Bhutto. 


February 5, 1973: Presented with FAO medal of 
honour. 


April 26, 1975: Sikkim joins the Indian Republic 
as the 22nd State. 


April 28, 1975: Arrives in Jamaica to attend Com- 
monwealth Prime Minister’s Conference. 


June 12, 1975: Allahabad High Court invalidates 


. Mrs Gandhi's election to the Lok. Sabha from Rae.. 


Bareilly in 1971. 


June 24, 1975: Vacation: bench of Supreme Court ` 


grants Mrs Gandhi stay of the operation of the 


Allahabad High Court judgment and declares she: 
can continue as PM and participate in parliamentary. .. 


proceedings without the right to vote pending the 
disposal of her appeal by the court. it 


June 25, 1975: Emergency declared. . . 
October 10, 1975: Central ministry reshuffled... .. ; 


November 7, 1975: Constitution bench of Supreme: 
Court unanimously upholds PM? S FIC. from Rae 


Bareily. 2 TE i hei 
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March 21, 1977: Defeated from Rae ' Bareili | by Raj 
Narain’ of Janata Party as party isrouted in: ‘general ; 


elections. 


March 22, 1977: Submits resignation to. interim’ 


President, Mr. B.D. Jatti. 


January 1978: 
called Congress(I) after a split in the Indian National 


Congress.. Leads party.to victory in nom Dos 


in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh. 


‘March 13, 1978:. Shah Commission: Bliss interim . 


report before the Parliament. e 


ae oi 


` Elected President of her faction 1 


Bs, 
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November 8, 1978: Elected from Chikmagalur. 


November 21, 1978: Loses membership of Parlia- 
ment for breach of privilege. Lodged in Tihar jail 
for a day. 


December 26, 1978: Imprisoned once again on 
recommendation of the privilege committee. 


December 26, 1978: Released from Tihar Jail. 


July 28, 


1979; Charan Singh elected as Prime 
Minister. Ki 


August 20, 1979: Congress(I) withdraws support to 
Charan Singh ministry, which resigns. 


August 22, 1979: Lok Sabha dissolved and Presi- 
dent's Rule promulgated. 


January 7, 1980: Mrs Gandhi wins with huge 
majority from both Rae Bareilly and Medak. Sanjay 
Gandhi also wins from Amethi. 


January 14, 1980: Mrs Gandhi takes oath as Prime 
Minister for fourth time. 


. January 18, 1980: Assam agitation turns violent, 


army called out. 


January 22, 1980: Haryana CM Bhajan Lal defects 
to Congress(I) with 37 MLAs. 


- April 13, 1980: Holds talks with Assam E EE in 


Gauhati. Her . proposal on foreigners’ issue. rejected. 


` April 14, 1980: Attempt on her life in Parliament 
House, Knife thrower arrested. 


June 1; 1980: . Congress(I) ` wins majority in UP, 
MP, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Punjab, Maharashtra and 


Orissa Assembly elections. AIADMK wins majority 


in Tamil Nadu. 


June 15, 1980: “More ministers added to Union 


cabinet. 
June 23, 1980: Sanjay Gandhi dies in. aircrash. 


July 12, 1980: Congress) attains absolute majority 
in Rajya Sabha. ; 


August 12, '1980: Allahabad High Court dismisses 
election petition against PM. 


April 17, 1981: Bid to sabotage Air- Indis plane in 


which Mrs "Gandhi was to travel-abroad from May 5. 


- August 9, 1981: ‘Secretaries of Central ministries ` 


reshuffled. ` Leaves for African tour. 


November 26, 1981: Meets Akali eade, who 
promise restraint. 


July 15, 1982: Giani Zail Singh declared President. 


' September 3, 1982: Mrs Gandhi makes major 
reshuffle in Cabinet. 


September 9, 1982: Goes to Srinagar following 
death of Sheikh Abdullah. 


October 22, 1982: PM's emissary, Swaran Singh, 
meets Akali leaders to pave way for direct talks with 
Centre. 


October 30, 1982: Writes to Pakistan President 
Zia requesting Mrs Bhutto's release for treatment 
abroad. 

November 1, 1982: Meets President Zia in New 
Delhi. 


January 29, 1983: Inducts V.B. Reddy and V.P. 
Singh into her Cabinet, drops Kedar Pande and 


elevates Buta Singh to Cabinet rank. 


February 11, 1983: Reshuffles ministry again. 


March 7, 1983: The 101 nation Seventh Non- 
Aligned Summit begins. Mrs, Gandhi takes over 
chairmanship from President Fidel Castro of Cuba. 


March 25, 1983: Decorated with the Olympic gold 


. order by IOC President J.A. Samaranch. 


September 27, 1983: CHOGM opens under the 
chairmanship of Mrs Gandhi. - 


| October 6, 1983: Punjab under President's rule. 


. December 29, 1983: AICC 77th plenary session 
held i in Calcutta. 


December 9-12, 1983: First ever media conference 


of the Non Aligned (Namedia) held in Delhi with 


Mrs Gandhi as the chairperson. 


March 19, 1984: President's rule in Punjab extend- 
ed by a- further six months upto October 5, 1984. 


June 3, 1984: Mrs Gandhi's appeal to the Akali 
Dal to call off their non cooperation agitation in 


f Punjaba is rejected. 


June 5, 1984: Army deployment against the terro- 
rists in Punjab. 


July 2, 1984: Farooq Abdullah’s ETAN dis- 
missed. 


July 10, 1984: White paper on Punjab. 
July 19, 1984: Central cabinet reshuffled. 
August 16, 1984: Telugu Desam ministry of N.T. 


Rama Rao in Andhra Pradesh replaced by the dis- 
sident faction. Mrs Gandhi denies knowledge of 


move. 


September 16, 1984: N.T. Rama Rao reinstalled, 
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ROMESH-THAPAR 


WHEN I look back on the sixteen 
years of Indira Gandhi’s rulership, 
uninterested in the endless adjust- 
ments to an imperfect world, purged 
of political passions, prejudices, 
misunderstandings, alarums, free of 
the all-pervasive vibrations of power 
and what it does to mén and 
women, to friends and relations, to 
the humanity within us, I am con- 
vinced that she allowed the situation 
around her, particularly under the 
influence of her younger son, Sanjay 
Gandhi, to suffocate the extraordi- 
nary qualities she possessed. Her 


- slow retreat into herself did cut her 


off from her networks of informa- 
tion which she had built with care 
and effort in her earlier years. This 
isolation, led her finally to dynastic 
obsessions which reached dimen- 
sions which profoundly disturbed the 
entire democratic base of our polity. 


Had it not been for those earlier 
years of dedication and commitment 
to the lost and the damned of this 
land; this last phase would have 
been cataclysmic. 


She certainly began her political 
life with a remarkable mix of many 


things, a capacity to listen, to com- 
prehend at different levels, to com- 
municate with the last man despite 
her halting speech. And she was 
totally, strictly secular, secular. in 
region and religion. These qualities 
were all to undergo different per- 
mutations and combinations through 
the turbulent years ahead. 


Those who adjectivise in purple 
prose the life and times of Indira 
Gandhi do her a disservice. She was 
a lonely, unhappy person, deter- 
mined to survive. The world outside 
was hostile, and she could never 
really understand why. She was 
hoisted to the office of Prime Minis- 
ter by an all-powerful ‘Syndicate’ 
of the united and rather formidable 
continental Indian National Cong- 
ress only because she was seen as a 
sophisticated totem for its manipula- 
tion of power. She was only too 
aware of this contempt. It ate into 
her. Even Kamaraj, the “boss” in 
the decisive southern States, and 
largely instrumental in clearing the 
way for her, saw her in this light — 
and often threatened to withdraw 
his support. The political pressures 
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on her: from these elements, headed 
by. Kamaraj, were formidable in 
those early, uncertain months, and 
perhaps laid the seeds for her future 
suspicion of all powerful .Chief 
Ministers. This suspicion was to 
assume -cynical proportions in her 
dealings with the States of the Union 
when absolute loyalty became the 
only test. 


Interestingly, the ‘men of the 
‘Syndicate’ failed to take note of a 
factor which was to play a crucial 
and critical role in the consolidation 
of Indira Gandhi’s position as leader 
of. the Indian National Congress. 
This factor was the political and 
economic mix known as Nehruism. 
In that first year, Nehruism spawn- 
ed Nehruists and they rallied to 
Indira Gandhi to provide her an 
independent base within the amor- 
phous Indian National Congress. 
Contrary to public belief, the Com- 
munists only accepted her after 
much dilly-dallying, and looking 
askance at Ashoka Mehta. 


Pus Gandhi, terribly anxious 
about her future in the opportunist 
flux of politics, and made doubly 
sensitive by the attempt of Minister 
Mehr Chand Khanna in the Works 
and Housing Ministry of her father 
to remove the furnishings of Teen 
Murti House within twelve days of 
the cremation, had worked with 
care during the short Lal Bahadur 
Shastri reign to build herself into a 
leader who valued a continental con- 
sensus, democratic, secular and 
economically socialist. No opport- 
unity was lost to stress this quest. 
Witness her actions at the time of 
the language riots in the South. She 
was a bundle of courage and clear 
about her perspectives. 


It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that as a newly-elected Prime 
Minister she carefully conveyed the 
message that she would take -her 
father’s policies forward to a higher 
level of assertion. Pitambar Pant, 
that totally dedicated planner who 
worked in his own way to give an 
infant India the economic muscle to 
stand on its own, was encouraged to 
sketch perspectives which would 
mobilise the Nehruists and streng- 
then their support for her as an 


instrument of the transformation 


that was planned. Her economic 
grasp was fragile, but in those days 
she relied on her father’s activists. 


y e need to take a look at those 
early years in a more informed 
manner. The role of P.N. Haksar, so 
often criticised then and now for the 
instruments he chose to implement 
the transformation, concentrated 
around the thrust for a new national 
consensus feeding a new sense.of 
unity. Successes were registered over 
a wide area of action, but there was 
neglect of the paramount need for 


national reconciliation at the base. 


ofthe new consensus, particularly 
within the amorphous ruling party. 
Despite all the effort to listen 
(doodling all the way, admittedly), 
the elders felt the vibrations of her 
latent arrogance. Actually, she found 
most of her colleagues terribly dull 
and boring. 


Marxist thinking even of the 
vaguest sort invariably sees the con- 
centration of power as the first step 
in coordinating a qualitative trans- 
formation. The roots of a variety 
of federal aberrations were nourish- 


ed, largely without deliberation, in 


those years between the 1967 and 
the 1971 genere elections. 


The purge in the Indian Nas 
Congress expressed itself iri the split 
of 1969. "History will see this event 
asa major disaster for the sub-cou- 
tinent, but at that time it was view- 
ed very differently., The evocative 
slogan of garibi hatao was born in 
those tangles. 


Those were the days. The whole 
machine of government in India, 
and it is not inconsiderable, was 
geared to chant the invocations to 
garibi hatao. An extraordinary 
climate of expectation was ċreated. 
But poverty is not removed with 
funding. It has to be destroyed by 
a warring at several levels and with- 
in a strict system of priorities. The 
work-out was too tedious. Even 
where it was attempted, the effort 
was lost before it reached the poor 
—the same poor who loved her and 
supported her because they believed 
she had tried, wastrying, and would 
continue to do So. Surprisingly, it 
was a sentiment that prevailed even 
when the five-star culture had been 
enthroned. 


- This splitting of a great conti- 
nental organisation, and thé measure 


wlich accompanied it like bank 


nationalisation, were in her mind 
part of the necessary political play 
and not part of a grand restructur- 
ing of economic power. The Nehru- 
ites thought otherwise and built the 
so-called ‘charisma’ of Indira 
Gandhi. She came to be seen asa 
person who had the gumption to 
act. The rise of Bangladesh, and the 
defeat inflicted on the Pakistani 
militarists baptised this charisma. 


In 1972, the apostle of garibi 
hatao could command any change. 
She wielded legitimate political 
power of fantastic dimension for a 
country like India. But she chose 
the status quo, always cautious about 
the radicalism around her. India’s 
complexities haunted her in those 
healthy days. And a new factor had 
entered to restrict her vision. Her 
son, Sanjay, had persuaded her to 
open the doors to the dubious 
muscle of lumpen youth. 


hen history views Indira 
Gandhi’s sixteen years reign, it will 
mark 1972 as the watershed year. 
Very soon, it became clear that the 
leader of the Nehruists, like her 
father, did not want the party to 
become cadre-based far the garibi 
hatao era. She gave priority to 
consolidating power, and that too in 
a very personal way. Was it a failure 
of political will or innate conserva- 
tism? 


The Nehruvian dreamers opened 
their eyes. Where the perspective 
was diffused by the closeness to 
power, Sanjay Gandhi’s visible 
Maruti operations delivered the 
necessary shocks. Pitambar Pant had 
died. P.N. Haksar was a disillusion- 
ed man, betrayed even by those who 
bad used him as a stepping stone, 
and made administratively impotent 
by Indira Gandhi herself. The 
Nehruist consolidation began to 
whither and dissolve. Every now and 
then Indira Gandhi tried to revive 
the old ambience, but the spread of 
corruption was too rapid. She began 
to live with it. 


The quiet ‘take-over’ prepara- 
tions of the then favourite son and 
heir possessed all the familiar signs. 
The protection of the corrupt ór 
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.'favoured' friends of the ruling 
family through a subservient police 
: System officered only by those who 
had blemished ‘confidential re- 
ports.' The slow breaking of inde- 
pendent administrators accustomed 
to note fearlessly on files through 
harassments launched by the newly 
inducted toughs clad in white khadi 
‘who became very visible i in political 
‘circles’ ‘and in the ‘mass’ orga- 
fiisations, The 
? Marxist *fixing' to this criminalisa- 
‘tion was fairly smooth and almost 
unnoticed in a society anchored to 
amoral rationalisations. 


- The fast-developing crisis from 
1972 to 1975, punctuated by the 
- handling of the general strike of the 
"Railways asif it was a battle against 
‘an: enemy, began the disastrous 
- polarising of the country. The decla- 
-ration of the Emergency, which 
‘sought to make the crisis of the 
ruling family the crisis of the sub- 
“continent, and under: which the 
"crudest implementation of policies 
was seen, smashed the image of 
Indira Gandhi so carefully structured 
by the last of the Nehruists. There 
would be no return to the old order 
of things. The principles of politics 
changed. The style remained 
‘imperial’, but the stuffing was ugly. 
Tt must have taken a lot of adjust- 
ing to. 


T, electoral defeat of 1977, made 

. possible by Indira Gandhi's despe- 
rate desire to remain democratic, 
would have ended her political career 
but for the crude badila politics of 
that rather limited politician, Charan 
Singh. Her arrest and the harassment 
of the family could not be forgiven 
by a people who remembered her 
contribution to the consolidation of 
India. The entire Janata experiment 
in coalition functioning, more suc- 
cessful than is usually made out, 
was rejected. Indira Gandhi staged 
a remarkable return but within a 
framework set by her son, Sanjay. 


. The cult of. ‘leader’, of Indira 
who is India, of dynasty, of mafia 
mobilisations, of smuggler and 
gangster penetrations into the highest 
echelons of governance, of demo- 


cracy aborted by massive black 


“money funding, followed in rapid 
‘succession under Sanjay Gandhi’s 
guidance, striking at the roots of any 


transition from. 


theaningful programme and at the 
base of federal functioning. Dynasty- 


: making, so much a part of her own 


deep feelings of insecurity, created 
those yawning gaps in the under- 
standing about the state of the party, 
its paralysed programme, its incápa- 
city t think vn a consensus 
front. 


Dynastic éonsiderations had ken 
priority over all-else. Even the pro- 
gramming of radio and TV wallowed 
in dynasty-making, destroying their 
own credibilities. In many ways, she 
had become her worst enemy — and 
there was no one, absolutely no one, 


to say this to her, within the coteries . 


of job-preservers, patronage purve- 
yors, influence-peddlars and status- 
séekers who surrounded her. Even 
during the grim dàys of the Emer- 
gency, there was more exchange of 
thought, or else the elections of 1977 
would not have come about. 


: | e need to. ponder on this fail- 
ing, for it reflects on the character of 
those who wield bureaucratic, pro- 
fessional and advisory power in this 
country. Unfortunately, Jawaharlal 
Nehru's heirs never, imbibed his 
historical memory, or else they 
would have seen the profound error 
of their ways. ‘Short-sighted, sight- 
less. Sanjay Gandhi*died in an air 
accident, but sadly ‘the .order built 
up by him was not dismantled. Nor 
was any new texturing of society 
attempted. The crisis éscalated. 


Assam and the tribes of the North- 
East took the first onslaught of 
‘imperia? Delhi’s ‘aberrations. 
Sikkim and Pondicherry were.hardly 
mentioned. Punjab was massively 
mishandled and even the monster 
of terrorism was nurtured to divide 
and rule the assertive Sikh com- 
munity stupidly advised and led. 
Kashmir followed, a crude example 
of authoritan intervention, en- 
dangering another strategic area. 
And, then, Andhra. Only a popular 
revolt in that State, from village to 
village, revived N:T. Rama Rao and 
made Indira Gandhi retreat. , 


These events, punctuated’ by -the 
storming of the Golden Temple 
which had been fortified almost as 
if with the blessings of Indira 
Gandhi’s minions, and the incredi- 
ble partisan handling of the trau- 


‘her own security -guards, 


matic aftermath, took on the dimen- 


sions of a classical tragedy as she 
was gunned down in vengeance by 
and the 
lumpen leaders she had cultivated 
in the Congress(I) sparked a hor- 
rendous Nadir- Shahi holocaust 
against the Sikh community stretch- 


ing from Delhi to the borders of 


Bengal. The corrupted police system 
looked on. The government sat 
paralysed. e , à 
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T is who maintain that an India 
without Indira is a land' without a 
leader should. think again. Indira 
Gandhi left behind a sterile politi- 
cal..landscape. The infrastructure, 


designed by her father to buttress 
. healthy: federal functioning and to 


cultivate those autonomies without 
which no democratic system can be 
sensitive and effective, civilised and 
respected, had been made impotent. 
I am compelled to wonder on what 
this latest of dynasties seek to found 
itself. And; if I am not mistaken, 
this teeming sub-continent also 
wonders. : 


' History may be reluctant to probe 
behind the veneét. of recorded 


_ events. It fixes on personalities, poli- 


cies, class interests and what not, as 


if there is a certain inevitability i in 
‘dll this. It needs to, get into the 
“characters of those who perform on 


the public stage, the motivations for 
their duplicities and the very petty 
content of their angers ánd con- 
frontations with colleagues. In the 
course of her tempestuous reign, 
Indira Gandhi must ‘often have 
wondered about her tangles within 
her own party. A proud organisation 
was reduced to a rump. Many 
disastrous repercussions followed. 
Simplistic notions abouf her 
governance must be rejected. : 


Indira Gandhi bas left behind an 
extraordinary record of mercurial, 
manipulative, conspiratorial -and 
brilliant leadership. .There was a 
phase when she was certainly her 
father’s zealous missionary. This 
was followed by a very contrary 
course that compromised and 


„tarnished even her. father’s image. 


Indeed, it can.be said that in this 
turmoil, ironically, our people re- 
discovered the thought of Mahatma 


Gandhi. So much of- political and - 


economic creativity finds its present 


nourishment in the extraordinary 
understandings of that Messiah-like 
figure — yes, from the tormented 
days of the Emergency. 


zx Dynasty, Indira Gandhi's last ' 
INS le y y 


gacy, cannot but be short-lived in 
this sprawling land of many cultures 
and ethnicities. We are idolisers but 
not a one dimension people. We are 
700 millions, straining to participate 
in the evolving futuré — and 700 
millions very different from those 
350 millions who in the final chapter 
of the freedom struggle almost grate- 
fully accepted partitioned power in 
1947 from their British masters. This 
changed India cannot be ruled by a 
single individual from a single office 
in Delhi, surrounded by servitors. 
That Indira Gandhi believed it could 
be is the most incredible footnote to 
her charmed life. 


%æ-— . Everything that is happening 
around us these days cries out against 
this dynastic dispensation despite 
those who believe that the vote can 
be influenced by sentiment and 
money. May be, so many of our 
people cannot get the events of the 
past sixteen years into some focus. 
May be, the parties who seek to 
dethrone the pretenders to power are 
unable to make themselves under- 
stood or acceptable. May be, a lum- 
penised India is looking for leaders 
who can link to this reality and to a 
new style of governance. May be. 


Admittedly, we are compelled to 
make a messy, even chaotic, transi- 
tion to a new level of democratic 
behaviour which is disciplined and 

^ sensitive. It could be that we have to 

‘ hold many elections in the next few 
years, moving from coalition to 
coalition, until we locate and assem- 
ble a collective of leaders capable of 
addressing the challenges facing us. 
The cost will certainly be heavy. It 
does not matter. We can bear it. We 
have the resources and the skills. It 
is better than growing alienation in 
a strangled federal system. 


If Indira Gandhi’s sixteen years, 
moving waywardly from an assertion 
of Nehruism to personal rule, have 

——- brought these trials upon us, let us 
hope that those left behind in various 
politica] formations will not intensify 
them. A whole people can be cruci- 
fied. 


~The legacy - 


SWAMINATHAN S. AIYAR 


THE legacy which Indira Gandhi 
has left the country is in many ways 
the opposite of the one bequeathed 
by her father. Jawaharlal “Nehru 
brought a great sense of principle 
and mission to public life. But he 


*Reproduced from the ‘Indian Express,’ 


November 6, 1984. 
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ended with many of his policies in 
tatters. The humiliation of the 
Chinese invasion exposed thoroughly 
the shortcomings of his foreign 
policy. He swore by self-reliance 
but in practice made the economy 
so dependent on foreign aid that it 
collapsed when aid was cut off after 
the 1965 war. His heart went out to 
the starving masses but his neglect 
of agriculture worsened starvation 
and made the country abjectly 
dependent on PL 480 wheat, the 
full dimensions of which became 
apparent in the two drought years 
following his death. 


Mrs Gandhi reversed all these 
trends decisively. When she first 
became Prime Minister in 1966 the 
country was living a ship-to-mouth 
existence, begging the US for more 
food. On her death 18 years later 


‘India enjoys record food stocks of 22 


million tonnes and has become a net 
exporter ‘of grain. In 1966 India had 
run out of foreign exchange and had 
to devalue the rupee to get succour 
from the International Monetary 
Fund. The country’s foreign ex- 
change reserves were less than its 
borrowings from the IMF in 1966-67, 
so that net reserves were actually 
negative at minus Rs. 19 crore. On 
her death, the country’s reserves (net 
of IMF loans) stand at a healthy Rs. 
2,500 crore, having risen by Rs. 600 
crore in the last six months. Her 
victory in the 1971 liberation of 
Bangladesh made India the dominant 
power on the subcontinent and wiped 
out memories of the Chinese humi- 
liation. During her rule, India built 
up the third largest technical work- 
force in the world which sent satel- 
lites into space and mastered nuclear 
explosions. 


qu were major achievements of 
which any leader could be proud. 
But in the process she also debased 
the quality of public life, politicised 
and subverted all independent insti- 
tutions, raised corruption to unparal- 


leled heights, and abandoned princi- 


pled politics for personalised amoral 
politics. Nehru was the great states- 
man who failed nobly. Indira Gandhi 
was the scheming politician who 
succeeded by hook or by crook. 


Het father operated in relatively 
easy economic times. He inherited 


huge sterling balances on Indepen- 
dence; he ruled when the world 
economy was surging along in the 
postwar boom, he enjoyed unpre- 
cedented infusions of foreign aid; and 
he lived in the era of cheap oil. Yet 
with all these advantages he could 
not raise the economy's growth rate 
above 3.5 per cent,a rate which 
persisted for three decades after In- 
dependence and was dubbed ‘the 


Hindu rate of growth’ by Dr. Raj . 


Krishna. . 

Mrs Gandhi had to work inan 
infinitely more difficult environment. 
She inherited no sterling balances, 
only debts to the IMF. The world 
economy sagged and stagnated in the 
last decade of her life, creating pro- 
blems for all developing nations. She 
saw the flow of foreign aid slow down 
to a trickle. In 1966-67 when she 
came to power, aid accounted for 4.5 


per cent of GNP. In the year of her. 


death it will be just a fraction over 
one per cent. She had to deal with 
two oil shocks which devastated most 
developing nations, but helped India 
overcome these more effectively than 
almost any oil-importing country in 
the world. Indeed, in these very 
adverse circumstances she saw India 
finally break out of the Hindu rate of 
growth, and average 4.4 per cent in 
the last decade. The Indira era wit- 
nessed a new dynamism combined 
with self-reliance that did not exist 
in Nehru’s time. 


a new dynamism does not mean 


that she made India prosperous. 


Grinding poverty and mass hunger 
remain widespread. But it is an 
achievement to have progressed from 
mass starvation to mass hunger. And 
there are sevéra] indications that the 
percentage of persons below the 
poverty line is falling. The most con- 
crete indication is that the percen- 
tage of the population employed in 
agriculture fell for the first time in 
the 1981 census. Itcan be argued 
that her greatest single achievement 
was the conquest of starvation. 


Public memory is short, and many 
have forgotten that mass starvation 
was a normalfact of life in every 
drought till a decade ago. At the 
beginning of this century, the main 
response of the administration to a 
drought was to dig a pit on the 


outskirts of every town where dead 
bodies could be dumped. In the 
1965-67 drought India was invaded 
by photographers taking snaps of 
dying babies, and some learned scho- 


lars wrote books proving that India : 


was non-viable, should be left to 
starve, and PL 480 wheat should be 
diverted to more deserving reci- 
pients. 


In 1982 there was another drought 
of similar intensity, but the world 
barely knew about it since foreign 
photographers and journalists could 
not discover dying babies any more. 
There was no food aid or ship-to- 
mouth existence, and India fended 
for itself. This was possible not just 
because of the green revolution over 
which Mrs Gandhi presided. It was 
due as much to the creation ofa 
public distribution system and food- 
for-work sehemes. These ensured 
that grain moved where it was really 
needed, and purchasing power was 
put in the hands of the really needy. 
The conquest of starvation has been, 
in human terms, the most significant 
achievement since Independence. 


I, the public mind she will for 
long be associated with the nationa- 
lisation of banks, but this is a mis- 
leading association. In her early 


phase she convinced the gullible—. 


and these included the majority of 
both voters and intellectuals—that 
she was a true socialist wishing to 
crush the big business houses and 
nationalise key industries for the 
public good. It soon became clear 
that she had curbed the big business 
houses in order to make the Cong- 
ress Party the biggest and most 
profitable business .house of all. 
The controls she. imposed in the 
name of socialism were in fact 
devices to give powers of patron- 


.age and money to politicians. 


The public sector became the: 


very private sector of the politician, 
and the capture of the command- 
ing heights of the economy also led 


to the capture of the commanding - 


heights of corruption. Huge kick- 
backs became the order of the day. 
There was constant meddling by 
politicians in public sector manage- 
ment. The public sector became 
less and less concerned with the 
actual needs of the public, and 


D 


every public service—power, water, 
transport, telephones— went from 
bad to worse. Public sector mana- 
gers soon found that the way to get 
promoted was to serve the personal 
needs of politicians and give their 
proteges jobs and contracts. 


I would be wrong to exaggerate 
the extent’ of this disease. Several 
efficient public sector units came up, 
such as the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, Indian Oil Corporation 
and HMT. With all their shortcom- 
ings, the nationalised banks pene- 
trated the countryside and played an 
important role in financing the green 
revolution. There were both positive 
and negative aspects of the way in 
which Mrs Gandhi used and misused 
the public sector. The mass-loan mela 
was as characteristic of this pattern 
as rural banking. IRDP stands 
for Integrated Rural Development 
Programme but also for ‘Itna Rupiah 


` Dena Padega’ (so much money will 


have to be disbursed). A basic dyna- 
mism was imparted to the economy 
during her rule, but it was vitiated 
by so much political misuse and cor- 
ruption that the positive results were 
masked and there. was widespread 
discontent. 


The worst impact of this was not 
on the economic but political field. 
The people once looked to the courts, 
the police and the administration for 
justice. But now that these are 
thoroughly politicised and corrupted, 
people have taken to violence to 
settle ;personál.scores. The only 
things that seém to matter are mus- 
cle, money:.and influence. And since 
only a few have money or influence, 
the rest see: muscle as a legitimate 
way of securing what they regard as 
justice. The criminalisation of poli- 
tics has lent a new respectability to 
violence. Gangsters are needed for 
capturing polling booths, smugglers 
dre needed for providing election 
finances, and: so both are cultivated 


and given political clout. Scores of 


MLAs have criminal records, espe- 
cially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
And their violent ways provoke 
counter-violence. The millions who 
see the State as-an oppressor also see 
legitimacy in the use of violence to 
counter the violence of the State and’ 
of the politicians and hoodlums that 


enjoy the State's protection. Punjab, 


Assam, Bhiwandi, Hyderabad and 
dozens of other graveyards bear testi- 


. mony to this. 


There is one other legacy of Nehru 
that Indira Gandhi has reversed deci- 
sively, and that is the unity of the 
country. Her father was a true nation 
builder who could bring harmony to 
dissenting parties, who could create 
unity out of diversity. This was pos- 
sible only bécause he respected diver- 
sity and dissent, because he sought 
to create independent institutions 
and not sycophantic bodies owing 
loyalty only to individuals. He stood 
for national ideals and principles, 
and inspired others to turn away 
from considerations of caste, com- 
munity and region towards national 
goals. This process was put into 
reverse gear by Indira Gandhi. 


Nehru built up independent insti- 
tutions but she demolished them. 
Nehru went out of his way to accom- 
modate dissent but she could not 
stand it. Nehru put principle above 
personality in politics but she turned 
this upside down. Nehru talked 
about national goals and ideals but 
Mrs Gandhi stressed personal loyalty 
to her alone. Nehru attracted the 
respect of different regions but Mrs 
Gandhi repelled them. The demise 
of national goals and ideals naturally 


saw the rise of sectarian and com-. 


munal forces. The politics of mani- 
pulation meant that she was willing 
to use Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
as a political tool to inconvenience 
the Akali Dal, and to wink at illegal 
immigration into Assam as it 
improved her voting prospects. Even 
her reputation for secularism took a 
knock in her last two years as she 
wooed the Hindu vote. And so the 
many divisions in Indian society 
grew ever more bitter and violent. 


Nehru wrought unity out of diver- 
sity. Mrs Gandhi’s amoral politics 
eroded that unity and highlighted the 
diversity. Violence is the inevitable 
result of moral decay, and its escala- 
tion spelled out diversity in letters 


of blood. Many other parties and . 


politicians contributed to this pro- 
cess. But it was Mrs Gandhi who 
presided over the degradation of 
politics and the rise of violence. And- 
she ultimately" fell a victim to that 
very violence. She-inherited' her own’ 
legacy. . 
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At many levels 


SUNANDA K DATTA-RAY 


MRS GANDHTIS murder drama- 
tically reveals how near India is 
to the brink. There will always be 
people ready to say that the dark 
forces that brought her down were 
largely of her own creation; that the 
country would never have come to 
this pass if political life had not 
increasingly come to rely on all 
manner of nefarious methods often 
including the uninhibited use of 
violence. : 


But there is no time for recrimin- 
ation, and criticism of the dead will 
lead us nowhere. It would be chur- 
lish not to recognize that Mrs 
Gandhi gave this country a sense of 


. pride based as much on astute dip- 


lomacy and the strength of arms as 





*Reproduced form ‘The Statesman’, 
November | and 4, 1984. 


on solid advances in agriculture, 
science and technology. In the eyes 
of the world, India was indistingui- 
shable from the style and personal 
prestige of its Prime Minister. The 
failures that no realistic assessment 
can overlook have now been heavily 
atoned for: the feelings of shock and 
grief with which we received the 
news are described elsewhere. 
What bears pondering over now 
is what the deed reveals of the na- 
tional character and of the direction 
in which India seems to be heading. 
]t is also necessary to consider the 
immediste and long-term political 
implications of a shattering outrage. 


For, the situation that prevails 
today bears no comparison with 
conditions after the death of 


Jawaharlal Nehru or of Lal Baha- - 


dur Shastri. The end was not un- 
expected in the former case, and 


Li 


. tical and bureaucratic 


there were several hats in the ring 
even While Nehru was still alive. 
There was also a róbust party in 
power, a reasonably confident civil 


‘service in charge of the actual gov- 
, ernance, ; 
clearly did not see itself as anything ' 


and an army that quite 


more than an aid to civil power, 
entirely at the disposal of the poli- 
:establish- 
ments. Shastri's tenure in office was 


far too short to allow*any ‘of these 
institutions to decline too much; 


in any case the party caucus held 
all the strings at the time of his 
death and was easily able to enforce 
its will and effect a. smooth transi- 
tion. 


Tn ‘spite of Mr. -Rajiv Gandhi's 
prempt appointment, things are 
vastly changed now. Mrs Gandhi's 


^death marks the end of an era. The 


last few years have seen the virtual 
destruction of the Congress (I) its 
plight in West Bengal might be the 
most perilous, but nowhere else does 
jt any longer boast of the inherent 
strength to cope with crisis, take 
crucial] decisions and evolve its own 
leadership. Men who are chosen 
mainly for their lack of consequ- 
ence if not worse, and retained only 
bécause of their ready obedience to 
order, are not best eqüipped to 
come to grips with emergencies. 
The pàrty organization is in a 
shambles throughout the country, 
‘and many of those who hold office 
as Chief Ministers do so by grace 
and favour, not because they boast 
a local base or command the respect 
of their colleagues. 


Nove to be faulted for her 
instinct, Mrs Gandhi foresaw the 
problems that this deterioration 
might lead to. It explained why 
while most people thought she was 
trying to replace the Westminster 
model with a presidential form of 
government, her real intention was 
to so amend the Constitution that 
the Prime Minister would be na- 
tionally elected to the office. The 
contemplated innovation. was a 
measure of Mrs Gandhi’s contempt 
for her party and of her shrewd’ as- 
sessment of its ‘chances at the 
hustings. It would have freed her 
and her successors from the embar- 
rassment of having to depend on a 
rag tag and bob tail crew of Cong- 
ress (I) politicians who might or 


. might not have been returned to-the 


Lok Sabha. Such a revision would 
have allowed the Prime Minister to 


. campaign for re-election' ónly on the 


basis of personal appeal, charisma 
and the strength of achievements. 


"Not even her worst critics will deny 


that Mrs Gandhi could easily 
triumph over all potential rivals in 
a national populatity:: test v bel ‘on 
this basis. 


DE: 


B. death. came too soon, throw- 
ing the ball back into the court of 
those whom Mrs. Gandhi obviously 
despised and , wished to dispense 
with. Whether they . still retain 
enough resilience to rise to the occa- 


- Sion must be in considerable :doubt; 


it also seems safe to prophesy that 
the solution of the moment may not 
necessarily be the lasting one. Too 


.many people have been deprived of 


a legitimate share of authority for 
far too lóng to accept the Cabinet 
nomination with equanimity; the 
removal of the only authority tbat 
was feared' and obeyed will inevitab- 
ly spark off a strugglé for power that 
is unlikely to be restrained’ by the 
constitutional conventions or politi- 
cal norms. Both havé been ignored 
so long that it might-be difficult for 
an inexperienced young: Prime 
Minister to reassert them. 


The expected free-for-all adeft 
have mattered less if, as in France 
before de Gaulle, the machinery of 
governance had been in smooth 


‘working order. But the administra- 


tion has not only also been corrupted 
by political interference, it is sadly 
run down too. The army. would not 
so repeatedly have been called in if 
it were not India's most efficient 
surviving institution; but thé perils 


-of relying on military force to solve 


political problems are too ‘obvious 
to need reiteration. It may even: be 
argued that Mrs Gandhi:might have 


- been alive today but for the- military 


operation in Amritsar: 


Nor does this exhaust the list of 
possible dangers. Thé immediate 
reaction to the disclosure of the 
identity of Mrs Gandhi’s assailants 
revealed how fragile is India’s ethnic 
and cultural integrity. Mob passions 
are easily aroused, perhaps more 
easily in this country than in many 
others. But those who so recklessly 


` giveix ber life. 
"of which she spoke -so often was 
"ever more desperately needed-than 


singled out Sikhs and their places;of 
worship for attack on Wednesday 
afternoon should remember that it, 
was mindless communalism that 
necessitated Operation Bluestar- in 
the first place; retaliating in kind we 


-will only harden community barriers 


and destroy the cause for. which 
Mrs Gandhi may be said’ to: have 
The ‘healing touch’ 


now: only a spirit of forgiveness, 
and the understanding that no: com- 


munity can collectively be held res-. 


ponsible for the crimes of an isolated 
few can re-establish the harmony 
without which India cannot willingly 
be held together. This too was a 


- point that Mrs Gandhi: never tired 
óf ‘stressing: not once did she blame . 


Sikhs in general for the terrorism of 
Bhindranwale's murder squads, and 


. it would be the height of folly for 


misguided people to assume that her 


death can be avenged by flouting the - 


principles that she abided by. 


It has to be realized that national: 
integration is not just an empty” 
cliche mouthed by politicians. The. 


concept demands the subordinatiòn 
of ‘group loyalties to a non-denomi- 
national Indian identity. It is especi- 
ally imperative that this should be 
recognized in times of stress so that 


individual guilt does not lead to 


insen$ate reprisals against innocent 


‘and unoffending people. 


B, extension, the murder might 


also lead to strains in India's rela- 
tions with Pakistan. Rightly: or 
wrongly, many people in-this coun- 
try have been persuaded of Pakistani 
encouragement of the .‘Khalistan’ 
secessionists. Only last week we 
were also .officially regaled with 
details of what looked like a sinister 
Pakistani conspiracy to ‘eliminate’ 
important Indian political leaders. 


‘It implies no disrespect for the dead 


to stress now that such allegations 
and innuendoes are part of the 
diplomatic armoury of the two 
neighbours, and deserve to -be 
treated with considerable circums- 
pection. It just happened that .Mrs 
Gandhi fell to an assassin's bullet 
shortly after the charge had been 
reaffirmed, but there was an equal 


chance that this might not have - 


happened for the accusation would 
doubtless have been made — irres- 
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fective of substance — in the run- 
up to elections. 


That exercise has even greater 
relevance than before. Indeed, it 
might be argued that earlier polling 
might have spared Mrs Gandhi such 
a cruel fate for it would have 
afforded an opportunity to her 
opponents to canvass their point of 
view and to remove her from power 
through legitimate means. By 
appearing to drag her feet on the 
question of elections and by giving 
the impression that she was bent on 
securing her son’s succession, ‘Mrs 
Gandhi may have helped to con- 
Vince some people that her position 
and policies were immutable. Vio- 
lent change occurs only in those 
societies where legitimate avenues 
for redress are arbitrarily closed. 


That is not the case with India. It 
was not so while Mrs Gandhi was 
alive and it is not so now. But 
Wednesday's murder has given. 
warning of the kind of enormities 
we might have to live with if people 
have reason to fear that a single 
person or family is in permanent 
command; also, if India's disgrace- 
fuly intriguing Opposition leaders 
continue to demonstrate their 
inability ever to provide a viable 
national alternative. Hope of free 
democratic choice and faith in the 
Opposition’s capacity to take over 
might have helped to avert the 
tragedy. A firm reaffirmation of 
both can yet prevent worse chaos 
and arrest the drift to bloodshed 
and anarchy. 


T. is the sombre task that has 
devolved on Mrs Gandhi's son and 
heir as well as on her political 
opponents. The former must ensure 
that the election timetable under the 
existing Constitution is strictly 
adhered to; the Opposition parties 
alone can convince Indians that we 
need not reject the ballot box for 
bullets in order to bring abouta 
change in government or a review of 
policy. Mrs Gandhi will not have 
died in vain if a realization of these 
responsibilities results — as it still 
can — in nourishing the roots of 
democracy. Timely elections, free 
and fair, with a united Opposition 
giving the Congress(I) a run for its 
money would be the most effective 
retort to those cowardly gunmen 
who believe they can terrorize a 


nation, destroy ifs most cherished 
values and demolish its proudest 
institutions by ‘killing `-ts` Prime 
Minister. As Mrs Gandhi herself 
said after the Punjab crisis, ‘India 
n survive. India always finds its 
eet.’ H . aoe 


NR cremation flames may 
have finaly removed beyond ordi- 
nary understanding a mystery that 
bewitched and baffled India and the 


‘world for well nigh two decades. ` It- 


was a pitiful end beyond the deserts 
of any human being; but in death as 
in life, Indira Gandhi remains an 
enigma. The macabre manner of her 
going - nourished the.legénd and 
underlined the solitary. quest of a 
woman of whom. few knew more 
than she chose to reveal, - 


The lavish. funeral ovations 
expectedly stressed the indisputable 
public and patriotic virtues that 
ensure her place in history. Also 
understandably, those who may 
have held a contrary opinion held 
their peace in India’s moment of 
mourning. But differences there are 
bound to be for the many polished 
facets of Mrs Gandhi's complex 
personality could never be lumped 
together under a single'heading. 


They varied as widely ås the daz- 
zling range of her visual projections: 
apparel, accoutrements and ` deport- 
ment were always impeccably 
tailored to reflect the desired mood. 
Exquisitely made‘ up, white lock 
gleaming inthe blue black sheen of 
her coiffured head,-a short embroi- 
dered cape over the rich fall of silk, 
to call on a generous’ James Calla- 
ghan,. then still in office in Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan. one evening; dishevel- 
led and grey next morning in 
rumpled.cotton saree and thick 
woollen cardigan to appear pro- 
testing before the Shah Commission, 
only. the dynamism of her per- 
sonality remains unchanged what- 
ever the attire; even then, it could 


be subdued or ebullient, raucous or - 


sedate, as the occasion demanded. 


Many of the misconceptions about 


Mrs Gandhi arosé because each pér- 


son who came into contact with her 
was completely convinced by the 
image, and believed that his own 
experience captured the totality. 
Asséssments were also naturally 


shaped by individual expectations 
and limitation. Her many political 
opponents, smarting under snubs 
and .setbacks, were, thereforé, un 
able to see the grace and charm, the 
small gestures and little terms of 
speech that denoted worldly sophis- 
tication. Her admirers would admit 
only a flesh and blood personifica- 
tion of benevolence, overlooking 
the  painstakjng stratagems: that 
were often necessary to retain and 
strengthen their devotion. She was 
praised-for her humanism, reviled 
for her ruthlessness, loved for her 
compassion, feared for her hauteur, 
admired for her meticulous atten- 
tion to detail and eulogized for a 
vital commitment to the arts. 


Zubii Mehta would not have 
flown in from New York for the 
obsequies if he had not believed in- 
her love of Beethoven. Members’ of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat were 
amazed and impressed to find her 
fluttering about Vigyan Bhavan just 
before the’curtain went up, to make 
certain that no little detail — flowers 
or carafes of water — had been for- 
gotten. King Jigme Singve Wang- 
chuck of Bhutan always found her 
warm and understanding; his des- 
perate uncle, the late Chogyal of 
Sikkim, was broken hearted "when 
he failed to make the least impres- 
sion. on her iron resolve. Charan 
Singh's far more unflattering views 
need no reiteration, certainly not at 
this time. 


d conflicting impressions 
never did add up to a coberent 
whole, which is possible why -no 
satisfactory biography has so far ap- 
peared. The definitive life would be 
beyond the competence of any single 
writer. Even if every single assess- 
ment were to be pooled, there would 
probabiy still remain undisclosed 
what she did not wish to make 
public. Á : 


Outside opinions also often 
changed with circumstances, for 
nothing could be more fickle than 
the calculations of politicians who 
tried to hitch their wagons to Indira 
Gandhi’s star. A former leader of 
the Congress(S) once described her 
as the innocent peasantry’s Bharat 
Mata, as a fervently nationalist 
statesman of culture and refinement 
in the eyes of foreign dignitaries, a 


la 


fascination riddle for Indian intel- 
lectuals, and as a terror to those 
who served her in the party. There 
was also a prominent Independent 
M.P. who never referred to Mrs 
Gandhi except scathingly as Joan 
'of Arc. But such are the compulsions 
of political ambition that both 
eventually swore unswerving loyalty 
to the only Indian leader whose 
‘appeal-cut across party lines. Mrs 
‘Gandhi cannot but have known.the 
aspersions; if she stil took them 
back into the fold, it did not neces- 
sarily mean that she had forgotten 


or forgiven. It is possible that she 


was realistic enough not to apply 
the yardstick of private values to 
public life. 


Ts adverse views that they and 
others ventilated were at their most 
strident during the months of her poli- 
tical eclipse. It was a time of vicious 
slander and ugly innuendo, a testing 
time when mice roared. She too was 
different then, more relaxed without 
the burdens of political and adminis- 
trative manipulations, revealing a 
little more of herself than was usual, 
though still within the limits of the 
framework she seemed to have set 
for herself, perhaps unconsciously. 
It was then that she remarked that 
the Taj Mahal, Red Fort and Indira 
Gandhi were the three sights of 
India, living up to the claim by set- 
ting out charts in the garden of her 
Willingdon Crescent bungalow for 
French and German tourists who 
she received with the gracious con- 
descension of exiled royalty. 


The menage lacked the rigorous 
organization of Safdarjang Road. It 
always bustled like a house of mar- 
riage eternally gossiping in knots 
under the shamianas erected to house 
offices, a few familiar faces to be 
picked out in the flowing throng. 
The new Prime Minister and his wife 
were rarely seen in the crowded front 
where Menaka Gandhi — then her 
mother-in-law’s most ardent publi- 
cist — held vivacious court, attended 
by Ramachandra Rath, Jagdish 
Tytler, Yogendra Makwana, J.N. 
Mishra and many more, some now 
luminous in the Congress(I), others 
wilting in the wilderness. Dhirendra 
Brahmachari would sweep through 
to frenzied pranams; a gentle 
Nirmala Deshpande never ceased to 
look bewildered; and ‘Pranab 


Mukherjee appeared only to ride in 
Sanjay Gandhi’s Matador, 


M, Gandhi sometimes stood on 
the verandah to gaze out over her 
dispossessed durbar, a still centre of 
serenity, the faraway look in her 
eyes replaced by eager animation 


only when she ‘spoke of a towering 


leafless tree:with strangely pendulous 
pods that commanded the sweep of 
the circular drive, It was some form 
of silk cotton she supposed; someone 
had told her the Latin name whose 
sound, but not spelling, she remem- 
bered. To her chagrin, her efforts to 
identify the tree in botanical refe- 
rence books had come to naught. 
Someone once mentioned the grassy 
mounds in the lawns of the house 
that Chandra Shekhar then occu- 
pied; wistfully Mrs Gandhi recalled 
that she set the fashion when she 
had the Prime Ministerial compound 
landscaped. 


An English journalist who inter- 
viewed her at that time remarked 
that Mrs Gandhi's flustered search 
for candles and matches when the 
lights suddenly went off during their 
conversation put him in mind of the 
chatelaine of a stately country house 
in England rather than an Asian 
autocrat whose crimes filled reams of 
newspaper space every morning. The 
role of hospitable hostess was more 
evident on the patio of the Hermitage 
in Goa, Mrs Gandhi in blue salwar 
and kameez serving chilled coconuts 
to Margaret Thatcher and Bob 
Hawke. 


That Englishman was not the only 
reporter who found it difficult to 
believe, as he laughingly rattled off 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘Ill be judge, I'll be 
jury, said old cunning old fury. I 
willtry the whole case and condemn 
you to death' to deride the Janata 
Government's investigation, that 
someone who communicated so 
easily could have committed the 
offences of which she was accused. 
Without a public personality to 
maintain, she could be gay and mis- 
chievous, taking a purely feminine 
delight in the discomfiture of her 
former Ministers when she greeted 
them with artless cordiality as they 
were about to testify against her in 
Patiala House. She found their 
shuffling embarrassment hugely 
amusing. 


But Mrs Gandhi was also the 


aloof centre then of a maelstrom of 


riotously yelling followers, most of. 
. Nor- 
the visiting journalist attend ~ 


dem Youth Congress toughs. 
i 

her-Rae Bareli campaign with its 
abundance of money and manpower, 
directed from the brand new pre- 
mises of a soft drinks factory. Mrs 
Gandhi tirelessly toured the coun- 


tryside in a white Peugeot, a small. 


battery operated flame always at 
hand to illuminate her chiselled 
features. It was no accident that 
when Rajmata Vijay Raje Scindia 
appeared on the scene, the villagers 


were already murmuring of the. 


House of Gwalior's betrayal in 1857: 
for weeks past, Rae Bareli had been 
entertained to free shows of a film 
on the Rani of Jhansi. 


That crucial election also again 
confirmed the multiplicity of Mrs 
Gandhi's approach to things. A.P. 
Sharma was officially in charge of 
the campaign; but M.L. Fotedar was 
also actively present and, according 
to the designated manager, *handling 
things that a person of my status 


can't have anything to do with or 


even know about.’ 


Te easy informality of those 
months changed at Safdarjang Road 
where visitors were strictly regiment- 
ed and thoroughly grilled and screen- 
ed: a gnarled old man’s aluminium 
tiffin box was pulled apart, each 
coarse chapati held up for careful ex- 
amination. The crowd was lined in a 
queue to pass one by one through a 
turnstile, and made to sit motionless 
on rugs while the Prime Minister 
strode down the rows, stringent pre- 


cautions that tragically excluded. 


those closest to her. In spite of the 
well known features, ‘Madam’ as 
they called her, might have been an 
altogether different person as her 
unseeing eye swept over the reveren- 
tially raised heads. The woman of 
warmth and sensitivity seemed lost 
in an awesome Prime Minister who 
was absorbed in events in Kashmir,. 
Andhra Pradesh, and then, and with 
fatal results, in Punjab. 


We can now expect a flood of 
books to strengthen the hagiography 
on Indira Gandhi.’ 
and philosophy, on what she achiev-- 
ed for India and did for the world. 


Once emotions have faded, there are, 


On her politics. 
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also. bound to be resumed attacks on 
her dictatorial style and the fruitful 


dynastic hopes. Assam and: Punjab’. 


will be held’ up as signal- failures. 
Authors will dissect her economic 
policies, analyse her contribution to 
nonalignment, explain her steward- 
ship of the Congress Party, discuss 
advances in-science and technology, 
sét forth her impact on Centre- 
States-relations, and offer explana- 


tions of her constitutional inten- .-. 
tions: In time we might even be : 
offered a tiresome three-volume . 
biography that draws heavily on the’. 
written word. But so far as under- ~ 


standing the whole person is concern- 
ed, the impulses that moved her and 


the compulsions she could not ignore,- . 
they will probably be as unhelpful 


as Mrs Gandhi’s own few literary 
effusions. Talleyrand may have 
framed his dictum on speech being 
given to man to disguise his 
thoughts specially for her. í 


Tadia Gandhi appeared to live at 
many levels, and the few people she 


chose to communicate with at each: 
were rather like A.P. Sharma and- 


M.L. Fotedar during the Rae Bareli 
campaign. One need only reflect on 
the intense nationwide speculation 
on elections, all of it groping in 
the dark, to realize how closely she 
kept her counsel, even on matters of 
legitimate public interest. She is 
likely to have been far more reticent 


on subjects that affected her inner: 


thoughts, leaving a curious world to 
make guesses, wild or intelligent, 
about. childhood inhibitions, 
domestic equations and reliance -on 
gurus. The waves of rumours that 
periodically excited a Delhi avid 
for intimate information were really 
only a measure of public ignorance 
about a. very private person. 


The complete story of the tragic 
murder may one day be told, though 
remembering how a veil was drawn 
over similar national catastrophes 
in Bangladesh, Pakistan and the 
USA one somehow doubts it. But 
even if the plot is fully uncovered 
and disclosed, that will not add 
niore than a bare footnote to the 
untold story of the victim's .true 
life. Her mortal remains have been. 
consigned to wind and water; the 
enigma remains. Haloed in blind- 
ing martyrdom, the legend marae 
on stronger than ever, 
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‘SAI LEN “GOSH 
“THE aftermath of Indira Gandhi’s s 


assassination revealed.the sweep. of 


her charisma and also its unstable . 


foundation. 


Her iremendous courage and quiet 
confidence in all adversity — per- 
sonal and national; her robust-sense 
of national self-respect which gave 
her strength to meet any superpower 
on equal terms; her astuteness in 
diplomacy; her mostly principled 
foreign policy which endeared her to 
all the oppressed nations of the 
world; her feminine charm which 
could build bridges with the world’s 
womanhood; her cosmopolitanism 
untainted by a trace of communal òr 


linguistic parochialism which made - 


her acceptable to people of all faiths 
and all regions of India; her interest 
in the erts, science and culture; her 
love of children, photographic memo- 
ry and concern for friends of all 
ages who either kept out of politics 
or were steadfast in their uncritical 
loyalty to her; her capacity to pick 
up the latest trends in the world of 
thought. and ability to talk in 
modernist language — all these were 
a combination unmatched by any of 
her contemporaries on the world 
politicel scene. She, like her father, 
had.also a unique knack of being 
popular and winning people's hearts 
without actually participating in 
their lives. 


Yet, her charisma rested on pro- 
mising all-kinds of things to all peo- 
ple — promises which lacked inter- 
nal consistency. Her charisma was 
not like that of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who created a constellation of.legen- 
dary leaders at all levels, who in turn 
enabled him to shine like a sun en- 
circled by luminous planets. Indira's 
charisma was nurtured on the assid- 
uously induced feeling that she alorie 
could deliver the goods. Her domes- 
tic politics were amoral; she destroy- 





ed'all political -institutions and dis- 


mantled the-policy- making processes - 
and reduced her political party to a 


captive instrument of her will." The 


culture -of looking to the Prime - 


Minister for everything; the culture 
of sycophancy, the culture of using 
government-controlled mass media 
brazenly to build images of the 
. Prime Mirister’s progeny, grew in her 


‘time to. unprecedented proportions. < 


Undoubtedly, 
democracy, 


these - undermined 


For all these defects, critics have ` 


blamed her style of functioning and 
her dictatorial mental make-up and 
-have contrasted this with her 
father’s. Some commentators have 
also advised the new Prime Minister 
to emulate his grandfather’s model 
instead of his mother's. 


I, the present writer’s analysis, 
the faults basically lay in her father’s 


under-baked concepts. She passion- . 


ately stuck to these;.and seeing these 
fall to pieces, she in her mind blani- 
ed everybody of being either not 


competent enough or not sincere : 


enough. Thus, she developed a deep 
sense of insecurity, which made her 
distrust everybody except herself and 


Nehru's blood relations about re-: 


maining loyal to Nehruvian ideas. 
Further, she saw the follies and foib- 
les of all other leaders on the nation- 
alscene and convinced herself that 
Mother India's salvation depended 
entirely on her being in power. 


She had never the time or the in- 
clination to reflect deeply on her 
father's model versus 
Gandhi's model. Many of the ‘Left 
forces’, ‘progressives’ — whose radi- 
calism lay not in the Marxist spirit 
of enquiry into contemporary condi- 
tions (and even re-examining Marx’s 
own statements) but in Marx-Lenin- 
Stalin dogmas — also legitimised 
Nebru’s model as ‘scientific’ and 
modern'. Nehru implicitly—and the 
‘left forces’ explicitly — had ruled 
out Gandhian ideas about life-style, 
about. the evils of industrialism, 
about development in harmony with 
nature as being antediluvian. Ironi- 
cally, it is the latter which, in the 


light- of the latest in biological and . 


environmental sciences, is prone 
scientific. 


:Asybody who attempts & deeper 
analysis of the facts instead “of 


Mahatma . 


indulging i in hero-worship, would 
find that Nehru’s model is bursting 
at the seams with contradictions. ` 


" T, pursue Nehru's model and ` 
- also to hope,to.achieve his desired 


goal is to subject oneself to multi- 
directional pulls, from . which, there 


is no escape from frustrations, bitter-- 


ness, finding fault with all and hence 
distrust of all — and in the build- 
ing of new mirages. Indira Gandhi's 
tragedy was that she wasa victim 
of this process. - . 


Her domestic politics was .not 
amoral from the very beginning. It 
was the disappointments and con- 
fusions that inevitably flowed from 
the deficiencies of her father's con- 


` cepts that made her amoral, and 


increasingly rely on justifying the 
means in terms of her ends. 


Indira Gandhi's fault was that 
her dynamism lacked the capacity 
for introspection and deeper analy- 
sis of the larger issues such as where 
the society was heading and why. In 
Hindu mythology, there is a sym- 
bolism of great import! dynamic 
Chandi stands on the -substrate of 
Lord Shiva, the god of wisdom and 
supra- knowledge — which means 
that dynamism has to be founded 
on wisdom and reflective know- 
ledge. Dynamism without the latter 
is ruinous. 
sage at her and the country's peril. 


' Of course, because of her immense 


love for her father she could not even 
conceive that there.could be anything 
wrong with his concepts and that 
these needed re-examination. Also, 

her craze to be popular with the 
people, to rush to the people every- 
where without partaking of the poor 
people's lives anywhere, left her no 


"time for reflection aud possibly 
deadened her capacity to do the 


kind of reflection which alone can 
synthesise the solutions to different 
problems at any fundamental level. 


Since Nehru is the idol of millions ` 


— he had been my own idol in the 
late fifties and sixties — it is very 
necessary to clarify why I hold 
Nehru's inder-baked ideas respon- 
sible for Indira's failures and the 


resulting dictatorial tendencies. 


Before we enter into a discussion 
on the basic differences between 


"equidistance 


Indira ignored this mes- - 


Gandhian and: Nehruvian philoso: ` 


phies ` of . development and some 


other ideas of Nehru which ' have ` 
` become our fundamental concepts; 


I would like to make a personal ' 


reference. Four years ago, in Decem“ - 
ber 1980, in a seminar at Jábalpur-' 


University, I had said that with each 


ty 


passing. year there would be an,,. 


increase of communal, casteíst, lin- |: 
guistic-cultural, tribal and class con- : 


flicts. and that the seeds of these lie. 


in the deficiencies in our very foun-,, 
' dational philosophies of develop: 


r 


ment and of secularism, of democratic, , 


socialism and modified federalism. , 


roach .than positive content. They .. 


. clearly, indicated what to avoid but, . 


not what to develop into and how;, 
and wherever attempts were made tox. 
become more positive, they proved . 
grievously wrong. tat 


. These had more of a negative app- ~, 


. à t 
Secularism has come to mean 


from all 


religions , ' 


ratherthan equal proximity to the ^ 


essence of each religion; democratic 
socialism has meant distance from, 
the Soviet type of socialism and * 
from the ‘free enterprise’ system," 


" with.alittle tilt towards the former; 


modified federalism has meant- 


subordination of all loyalties to, the’ .. 


one loyalty to India rather than: 
reconciliation and harmonisation. of : 


the loyalties, each of which. has an. 

' important place in human life. Sub- « . 
sequent events have confirmed this. 
prognosis. The gaping holes in these: - 


concepts are much more evident 


now.. uos Bet 


GG aid sought a completely ` 
new order of civilisation, an altoge- ` > 


. ther different life-style, with volun- 


tary limitation of wants. He wanted: 
only that kind of machinery which ' 


- would rid: man of back-breaking ^ 


labour and make work pleasurable. 


. He was against the kind of machi- 


US 
F 


nery which dehumanises man and '' 


develops its own propulsion. He 
wanted autonomous village. repub- 
lics not as separated islands but as: 


integral, federating uhits of India. ->_> 


Nehru had wanted for the Indian , 


people the same kind of living as. 


was being sought after in both the . 


capitalist West and the socialist East 
and pursue their kind of technology. ` 


. He thought that Indian society need- ` 


ed only to steer clear of the aberra- 


tions of the plutocrácy of the ‘free 
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enterprise! economies and the regi- 
mentation of the Soviet-type econo- 
mies by a mixed economy, in which 
public enterprises would spearhead 
development but the private enter- 
prises, too, would have -aniple 
opportunities. 


. ‘Nehru could not see that Lenin 
had made the basic mistake of setting 
the. USSR on the course of vying 
with.the USA in the latter's kind of 
technology, which could not but 
load the Soviet people with the same 
kind of basic values as in the USA. 
Poet Tagore, who had visited the 
Soviet. Union during the adolescence 
of the new State, also popularised 
the attempt at building a new civili- 
zation. It was too early to see the 
internal weaknesses. In any case, the 


deflection of a great endeavour in: 
‘human history was responsible for 


much of our own deflection and 
Nehru-ite illusion. We shall come to 
a more detailed discussion of this 
while dealing with industrialism; 
modernism and socialism. 


T. ruling concept of.secularism 
is non-discrimination of religions 
by the State. This is all right so far 
as it goes. But it does not say what 
is to be done at the people's level. 
There is no recognition in the con- 
cept that non-discrimination by the 


State is not enough, that the ‘ask is 


one of positive harmonisation, and 
integration of the psyches of the 
people. of all faiths to build a mosaic 
of a society. This requires immense 


'positive input. Bypassing religion or 


brushing inter-religious differences 


of.outlook under the carpet does not’ 


help. 


To bypass religion is to fail the 
nation in producing suitable res- 
ponse to the challenges of those who 
plead that their communal politics 
are an integral part of théir religion. 
Oriemust'point out to the masses 
that the original purpose of integrat- 
ing their religion with State affairs 
was to subordinate the latter to the 


demands of piety and all the quali-- 


ties that true religion stands for, 


while the practitioners of communal ` 


politics today are doing just the 
Opposite: they are subverting.religion 
and exploiting ‘it to serve their own 
interest of power. 


Sécularism, as it has been formu- 
lated and is being practised, is the 


absence of any people's moveinent 
for understanding the original pur- 
pose of each religion and its applica- 
tion ‘in today’s conditions. This 
vacuum leaves the field wide open to 
people like Bhindranwale and Jinnah 
and the mullahs, priests and jathe- 
dars who might know only their own 
rituals but are illiterates in the 
essence of their own religion and 
certainly of others’ religions and 
can, therefore, only preach hatred. 


TA sos ruling concept of secular- 
ism permits a person, who has no 
religious nor any pious aspect to his 
life and who exploits people of all 
communities without discrimination, 
to be called secular merely: because 
he is non-communal. It is such 
immorality and the widespread dis- 
tress caused by it that is provoking 
people to think that if it were possi- 
ble for the community to return to 
its old days, it could be better. Un- 
fortunately, this seeking to return to 
mérely old forms and not the pris- 
tine values is mere formalism, 
externalism. Those who call it fünda- 
meníalism are sowing yet another 
confusion. . 

True secularism means sparking, 
within each community, a move- 
ment for reform, for higher achieve- 
ment of the religion’ S original pur- 
pose, for harmonisation on an 
extended scale in today's conditions. 
True secularism means giving all 
those, who are called ‘minorities’ in 
terms of religion, the vision that by 
their creative attitude and efforts, 
they are more likely to be the har- 
bingers of a new renaissance. History 
has many examples of renaissance 


being sparked by minorities. Indian: 


Muslims particularly have a historic 
responsibility of rescuing the strife-- 
ridden Islamic world by showing 
how to build a mosaic with people 
of all other faiths. Those who have 
not learnt to live harmoniously with 
people of other faiths can -only 
fight among themselves when others 
are absent. 


Lack of such positive content in 
the philosophy of secularism has 
caused the crisis in Punjab. Among 
the complex of factors responsible 
for the impasse in Assam is the fear 
among the Assamese Hindus that 
a day will come when the bigotry of 


the Muslims, who are now seeking 
to be admitted as immigrants, will | 
give rise to secessionist demands. 
(The other major fear is that of 
Bengali cultural domination). If we: 
have not yet been able to fight 
successfully the pernicious: two- 
nation theory and if a large’ majo- 
rity of Muslims have an emotional 
identification with Pakistan—despite 
the supreme sacrifice of many pat- 
riotic Indian Muslims during the 
war — itis because of our passive, 
merely non-discriminatory, secula- 
rism. As a result, when divisive 
forces of all descriptions burst forth 
from every nook and corner, Indira 
Gandhi — even though she was the 
only leader acceptable to all shrines 
from the north to the south and to 
the people of all regions — was 
unable to stem the tide of strife and 
became increasingly the butt of 
criticism of every community and 
every political party. 


T, the question of democracy. 
It was conceived by the Constituent 
Assembly, led by Pandit Nehru, as 
the plurality of parties. Further, it 
was decided that ours would bé a 
parliamentary democracy of the 
Westminster variety. This provided 
for legislative and executive wings 
at the State and the Union levels, 
At these levels, the governance has 
necessarily to be by representation. 
There was nothing wrong in this. 
But neither the august body of the 
Constituent Assembly nor its leader, 
Pandit Nehru, gave any thought to : 
the crucial question: would this 
system of governance by representa- 
tion at the State and the Union 
levels rest on a system of governance 
by participation at the local levels? 
Or would there be only toothless 
panchayats at local levels as mere 
aerial rootlets of the State-level and - 
Union-level political structures to. 
serve only as supports for others by 
themselves being disabled from form- 
ing autonomous organs.of administ- 
ration, untrammelled by interference. 
from the bureaucracy of the State 
or the Union level? No scope was 
provided for such participatory 
governance on the basis of con- 
sensus at assemblies of villagers (or 
of residents of a cluster of villages); 
as Mahatma Gandhi had wanted: 
To him, this system of participatory 
governance was the very bedrock of 


democracy. Yet, this was left out. 
Possibly because it did not exist in 
western democracies, ` i 

In recent years, some followers 
of Indira started a debate on the 
virtues of the presidential form of 
democracy versus the existing parlia- 
mentary form of democracy, How- 
ever, these were both systems of 
governance by representation. None 
found it necessary to pay attention 
to the form.of democracy in which 
the people themselves could parti- 
cipate in the village assemblies and 
make laws for themselves and form 
their own executive and. judicial 
wings (‘Lok Adalats’). 


. This participatory democracy, in 
which the demos (people) themselves 
could participate, was the soul of 
democracy. Yet, this was disregarded 
by Pandit Nehru and the founding 
fathers of the Constitution and has 
remained overlooked up to now. 


T disregard was not accidental. 
Participatory form of democracy 
needed production technologies 
which are amenable to local deci- 
sion-making. Pandit Nehru had 
visions of technologies. which were 
beyond local levels. A leadership 
which had decided that the basic 
inputs for agriculture would be 
chemical fertilizers, pesticides, elec- 
tricity generated by large power 
stations and water. from irrigation 
canals, many of which were con- 
nected to massive dams, knew that 
“these were beyond the purview of 
locals. To it, participatory demo- 
cracy was meaningless. 


Contrarily, a leadership which 
seeks to tap more and, hence, enrich 
the local underground water reser- 
voirs by local forestry; and relies on 
biofertilizers and biological pest 
contro] methods and electricity 
from locally produced solar and 
solar-related forms of energy, would 
find an urgent necessity for such 
grassroot organs of democracy. In 
. Mahatma's time, solar electricity 
from solar pond was unknown. 
Since he intuitively felt that all 
inputs would be available in suffi- 
cient measure from local ecological 
resources and was very much in 
favour. of organic farming, he 
attached the greatest importance to 
participatory democracy. 


The Nehruvian scheme, . like that 
in the western democracies, . was a 
scheme for the exercise of power; not 
for the people to fashion the deve- 
lopment of .their choice. Although 
Nehru said that in thé Third World 
countries, the State would have to 
lead development, he did not pro- 
vide a structure suitable for it. A 
frame, oriented to the exercise - of 
power, was not conducive to the 
generation of selfless cadres at the 
local level to lead crusades. for the 
removal of.poverty. . 


| | here the basic idea was to plan 
from the top and to allow only a 
sprinkling from below, and where 
the people had little role even in the 
preparation of basic iuputs for their 


own use, the people's participation ` 


in any constructive endeavour could 
only be minimal, in spite of all 
exhortations. In the kind of plan- 
ning that was adopted, for every job 
created, there was inevitably greater 
loss of job potential. As a result, the 
hands that remained unemployed — 
or the hands which parficipated in 
production forms which breed a 
sense of alientation — could only 
develop destructive tendencies. The 
higher was the expectation roused, 
the greater was the turmoil as a 
backlash. Indira earned more hatred 
caused by disappointments than 
kudos from her garibi hatao. 


Mahatma Gandhi had advised the 
dissolution of the Congress: so. that 
no body tried to cash in on the ser- 
vice rendered by it in the past. to 
capture power. He had advised Seva 
Sanghs because the need was. to 
render service for construction of a 
new kind of society. This advice was 
not heeded. Power became the god, 
despite Nehru, the man, thanks to 
his borrowed ideas and neglect of a 
healthy Indian tradition. 


When Indira Gandhi found thai 
all those who joined the party came 
for power, she had to put the brakes 
on. On the other hand, those who 
had some idea of service, found 
themselves ignored while those who, 
abandoning their locales, were culti- 
vating the people at the top, were 
drawing the benefit of ‘nearness 
allowance! and were securing more 
facilities for their people. Thus, 
there was a vicious circle. Indira 
was both a contributor 'to, and 


victim of, this viciousness of the 
charmed circle, 


- A clarification is in order. When 
Pandit Nehru stated that. in- the 
Third World countries,: the- State 
would have to spearhead develop- 
ment, he wanted, to graft on the 
western-democratic-type of struc- 
ture a job which he found. was 
being discharged by the Soviet State, 
It was not very clear to him at- that 
time that the USSR, by trying to 
build socialism in this centralising 
manner, succeeded in building only. 
State capitalism which is in -faet 
bureaucratic capitalism. as against 
corporate capitalism. 


A country like the USSR, with a 
much smaller population and. on a 


vaster land expanse and much larger- 


ecological and mineralogical . res- 


ources and ‘with curbs on people’s- 
expression, - has contained the strain: 


for some decades. Wherever else the 
policy of heavier emphasis has been 


on the central organ of the State in . 


relation to the local, it has produced 
much greater. strain—as has been 
happening in the smaller socialist 
States. 
whose density of population is great- 
er than in these countries, and where 
expression is much freer, it was 


bound to produce much greater. 


strain. A person with less stamina 
than Indira Gandhi would have died 
under this strain soon after assum- 
ing office. 


It is often argued that vesting 
power in the locals could lead to 
local money bag despotism. This is 
a lame excuse. A national social 
philosophy that ‘no produce could 
be exported outside the locale before 
meeting the bare needs of the poor- 
est neighbours’ could’ be a potent 
equalising force. This could be a 


‘genuinely socialist measuré and a 


nourisher of a communitarian spirit. 
In a country where on account of 
adverse land-man ratio, land distri- 
bution can never benefit.all landless 
people, a measure like this could 
have, at one step, nearly as socia- 
lising an effect as any foolproof land 
distribution. 


A s. the Constituent Assembly ' 


under Nehru's leadership had en- 
visaged ‘modified federalism’ for 
India. Articles 352, 356, 359, 362 
gave the Central Government over- 


In a country like India,. 
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-‘ riding powers; as under the British 


rule. Whereas the British sought-the 


...gentre’s power to preserve the inte- 
“rest of an alien ‘paramount power’, 

-Nehru felt a, Strong centre in rela- 
tion to the states would make a' 


strong nation. Evidently, liis jüsti- 


` fication was that India had, in the 


. past ages, repeatedly fallen to foreign 
-invasion on account of divisive 


" forces within. 


It was feared that 
more power to the States would be 


` taken. advantage of by fissiparous 
*,-forces. That denial of real autono- 
"my to the States could produce more 


-resentment ‘and more divisiveness 


'^'was not taken into consideration. 


.In any case it was based on the 


' negativism of fear rather than the 


. understanding of positive benefits 
"of true federalism. In the confusion, 


` State 


of town vis-a-vis countryside: 
'équally applicable to’ the relation 
between the Centre and the States. - 
» Asa matter of fact, precisely be- 
„cause there has been a tradition of 
discontent leading to betrayals, there 


power 


was equated with a strong national 


.'system. Here a metaphor used by 
' poet’ 
.-Seems appropriate. 
..draws all the blood deceiving the 
, body, it cannot be called health.’ 


Tagore in another context 
“If the head 


"The poet had used it in the context 
it is 


was a greater need to diffuse power 
to the grassroots levels. 


B... the urge for ‘more power 


- to the Union level', was the feeling 


'that all other loyalties should be 


' subordinated to tbe one loyalty to 
` India. * 
- when pressed too hard; it becomes 
-. counterproductive. In any case, it 


This was a wrong concept: 


is unnatural. It is also wrong to 
think that the loyalties to the nar- 
rower and the larger communities 


' are incompatibles. 


Jt was necessary to know that the 
narrower loyalties — for example, 
loyalties to one’s family, to village, 
district and to. one’s own language 
group — are very intense; and these 
can be harnessed for development of 
the respective levels or entities. There 
ought to have been no question of 


“subordination of any loyalty but of 
.reconciling the loyalties. 


Questions could be raised:. do we 


"not see caste considerations or lingu- 


was equated with, 
. people's power and a strong centre 


‘istic group considerations ‘quite often 
:elbow:out better candidates? -Do we |. 
"not see caste considerations influenc- 


ing voting behaviour? Are these 


` healthy trends? Was there no neces- - 
sity of subordinating all other-loyal- . 


ties: to the one loyalty: to ‘Indian- 


* ness". 


B. asking such a auestióm: it 
is necessary .to ask oneself why so 
many jobs should be under the aegis 


of the Union government? And why ~ 


should -there be a situation where 


people should look for more and: 
-more jobs in the service sector? Also, 


can'a 'low-caste' man be blamed if 
he glories in the elevated status of a 
man of his caste with whom he 
may be distantly related, particularly 
when he knows that under the 


- elite-promoting pattern of develop- 
. ment, he and his next of kin will have 


no rapport with other elite groups? 
His need for ego satisfaction tends 
to make him feel nearer to his caste- 
man. When we wail over casteism 


- we tend to overlook this basic reason 


which enables it to continue its grip. 
Unless this elitist path of develop- 
ment goes, casteism will not go. 


If benefits are to be reaped for 
the people, it would be necessary to 
provide for:, 


(i) government at the level of a 
cluster of villages run by 
`- people's direct participation; 


(ii) elected legislative: bodies at 
district, State and Union level 
which would select their execu- 
tives (governance by t prese; 
tation). 


Each level of government would 
have clearly defined functions, each 
being sovereign in its own sphere, 
none being superior to the other, 
none having the right tọ override 
the other. 


It is difficult for individuals to 
identify their respective spheres, but 
it was, and is, possible for a team to 
work it out. But it must follow a 


- nation-wide consensus on a life style 
:and onthe broad contours -of the 


civilisational pattern in view — the 


-type of village, towns and cities, the 
. pattern of energy use, the pattern of 


industry, transportation, communi- 
cation etc. 


-in international 
.commurnication and a few, other 


It is particularly important to 
develop a consensus for a life-style 
which meets everybody's ` genuine 
needs (as distinct from needs induced 


-by commercial houses. as at. present) 


in the twin contexts of (i) plain living 
and high thinking and (ii) the latest 
developments.. in 


facilities. The acceptance of this life- 
style should nog be difficult in‘ view 
of India’s tradition. i 


Under this concept, the Inter-State 
Zonal Councils and the. National 
Councils consisting of representat- 
ives of the Union and State -goyern- 
ments: would have very important 
coordinating roles. The Union Goy- 
ernment would have, . broadly.speak- 
ing, defence and defence industries; 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, cur- 
rency, international communication, 


. Space research and a few others. 


E. efücient systemic functioning, 
a leaf could be taken out of our 
wonderful body 'system. It is based 
on the principles of autonomy of 
organs, load sharing, systems of buffe- 
ring and containment of pressures' 


` coupled with the most efficient inter- 


linkages serviced by a most efficient 


„information and impulse producing 


system. Since the autonomy is gover- 
ned by holistic control in a variety of 
ways such as the nervous pathways, 
the circulatory, respiratory and all- 
connecting excretory systems, there 
is little scope for the autonomy being 
misused. This is a systeni in which 
each cell is connécted with every 
other cell in a tissue, each tissue 


' connected with every other tissue, 


and each organ connected with every 
other system in a holocenoetic 
linkage system. These principles 
are vital for sociology, too. When 
these are ignored and a system’ is 
built in which there is excessive 
function and excessive power at the 
top, it leads to overheating of the 
top and failure of the entire system. 
Whatever excess power and excess 
function was provided by the Consti- 
fution was further reinforced by the 
centripetal tendency of megatechno- 


logy. 


By belittling the potential of local 
resources both material and 
human — for local development; by 
denying scope for local containment 
of pressures; by creating conditions 
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-in which evéry resentment gets aimed 
at the nation’s top; by holding the 


Damocles’ sword to threaten State’ 


-governments with supersession, the 
whittled-down federalism made the 
Prime Minister's office the direct 
receptor of all pressures. It made 
the Prime Minister omnipresent and 
omnipotent within the country and 
left practically no shock absorber at 
any level. 


A genuine federalism in which 
-every State government has direct 
links with every other State govern- 
ment, without the mediation of the 
Union could have a big advantage. 
In a biological system, where évery 
cell is connected with every other 
cell, there is an in-built corrective 
system. If any cell develops an aber- 
ration, all other cells close in on it 
to provide the correction. A federal 
system built on this holocenoetic 
link principle would have meant that 
in a secessionist movement any- 


where, the strength of all the States ` 


could be brought to bear on it. That 
is true federalism. India could have 
shown the way to it, if the founding 
fathers had not been narrow in their 
outlook. 


A critic can naturally ask the 
question: if real autonomy was con- 
ceded to the States, would not the co- 
untry have been defenceless against 
misuses such as smuggling or gun- 
trading across the borders by the 
satellites of local -leaders, as, is 
being alleged in the case of some 
members of Talwandi’s, Tohra’s and 
even Longowal’s group? First, the 
-Union Government, relieved of too 
many responsibilities, would have 
been better equipped to concentrate 
on the overall information system: 
‘border intelligence and security 
could have been better. Secondly, 
the overall philosophy of develop- 
ment and the general guidance 
system for India as a whole would 
have been different. The pattern of 
development which put the Punjab 
farmers, most of whom were. Jat 
Sikhs, in a less advantaged position 
than the non-Sikh traders and the 
non-Jat Sikh businessmen, would 
have been absent. If at all this 
.happened, it would have come as a 
clash. of economic interest groups, 
not as a communal conflict. Again, 
in an alternative pattern of develop- 
.ment, the kind .of unemployment 


-which makes 


unemployed Sikh 
youths fall for smuggling and gun- 
running activities, would have been 
absent. 


O, the question..-of -‘industrial- 
ism’, modernism’ and socialism, too, 


‘Nehru shied away from attending to 


the crucial questions such as the 
essence of socialism, the indices of 
social consciousness in an indivi- 
dual’s life, the socio-economic path- 
ways of achieving these values. He 


was content with the mere formalism ` 


of State ownership of the ‘command- 
ing heights’. Since he was aware of 
the tyrannies of both capitalist and 
socialist societies, he opted for mixed 
economy of State and private enter- 
prise — a mere half-way house, 
which was far from being a synthesis, 
for it did not dissolve any problems. 


_It would have been understandable 
if he had envisaged a mixed eco- 
nomy of State, cooperative and pri- 
vate’ enterprises, all equally strong, 
in which the cooperative sector acted 
both as a buffer and as a cement. In 
the Nehruvian concept, there is no 
awareness that in a mixed economy 
of only State and private enterprises, 
one sector will swamp the other and 
in a sheltered planned economy, the 
inefficiency of each will affect 
the other. And the government’s 
efforts to make State enterprises pro- 
fitable will contribute to larger wind- 


‘falls to private industry in the same 


line of activity. In a mixed economy 
of the State, cooperative and private 
sectors, this would not have happen- 
ed. It would have worked in the 
same manner as-the triple forces of 
acids, alkalines and neutrals work in 
a biological system. : 


It would also have been under- 
standable if the mixed economy con- 
cept had defined a course in which 
the small industries were ubiquitous, 
the medium industries medium in 
number and the largest only a few. 
This would have led to a search for 
a visible alternative technology out- 
side the frame of megatechnology so 
that it could be within the reach of 
people of modest means. The mixed 
economy of Pandit Nehru's concept 
has come to reap only the worst in 
both the worlds. 


: Gandhi had raised doubts about 


industrialism. To this, Nehru’s ans- 


wer was that industrialism ‘by itself 
was not bad; what was wrong was 
the capitalist ownership. In fact, 
Gandhi hàd raised a deeper ques- 
tion. Unused to scientific termino- 
logy, and given to the philosophy of 
development in harmony with 
nature, he wanted development to bé 
based primarily on ecological re- 
sources, whereas ‘modernism’ want- 
ed development based on minerologi- 
cal resources, which causes loss of 
ecological resources for the pre- 
sent as well as the future. 


I is only now that the question 


-he raised is coming to be better ap- 


preciated. Pursued further, it would 
be found to be of greater import for 
orienting scientific research and 
techniques. The questions really 
were; could we not be spared all 
these factories for producing chemi- 
cal fertilizers and their inevitable 
companion, the pesticides — and the 
factories to make machines for these 
factories? Could we not direct our 
science research to knowing more 
about the pathways of fixing nitro- 
gen by natural processes and the 
combination of crops that nourish 
both the soil and the plants? Can we 
not meet our needs for organic 
chemical compounds from vegeta- 
tion by simpler means rather than 
by way of manufacture in large fac- 
tories? : i 


These questions were . in fact rais- 
ed in a rudimentary’ form by 


Gandhi’s disciple, Kumarappa, who - 


came to earn Nehru's displeasure. 
"Modernism' had gripped Nehru. 
The power of the ‘modernised’ West 
had lured him. He had no time to 
enquire into the durability of the 
bases of this pattern of civilisation 
based on nature-conquering techno- 
logy. The basic question, ‘which 
social need can best be met by the 
use of which resources and by which 
route’ was overlooked. Pandit Nehru 


possibly did not have the time to 


know that modernism was bound up 
with elitism and that its technology, 
which seeks to conquer nature, in 
fact conquers vast masses of people 
to serve the interests of a few. 


If Indira Gandhi was, in 1967, 


faced with a crisis which made her 
devalue the Indian rupee, the reason 
for it lay in the kind of developnient 
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pursued by her father till 1964 and 
thereafter by his successors. The 
same policy of industrialism pulled 
her inexorably in a direction which 
forced her to ‘seek accommodation 
from the IMF, certainly not on 


‘terms palatable to India. It kept 


on creating inflationary pressures 
.in which all people, from the low- 
liest to the alleged upper middle 
class have to lead a  precarious 
existence. In spite of large fac- 
tories, which the elite calls monu- 


. ments of progress, people's condi- 


tions of living are deteriorating. It 
seems asif a determined drive for 
mass impoverishment is in opera- 
tion. To say at this time that a con- 


siderable proportion of the popula-. 


tion has risen. above the poverty line 
was a colossal hoax perpetrated by 
Indira’s courtiers on the people of 
India. - 


M a concern is orly with 
the present: it has no concern for 
the future generation. Itis a cloak 
for the consumerism of the elite and 
the deprivation of the poor and the 
extinction of those constituents of 


: the middle class which refuse to be 


parasitic. It serves the industrialists 
and traders, their liaison men and 
hangers-on; it feeds -the technology 
and its intellectual support structure. 
It seeks to build large power plants, 
massive dams, large factories, and 
townships,, skyscrapers, flyovers, 
metro-rails, stadia, pre-empting the 
nation’s resources thereby. 


Of course, it builds a network of 
communications which becomes its 


-veneer for parading people's welfare. 


Its momentum does not permit a 
pause to ponder over whom the 
„power feeds, whose needs these 
‘products meet, and if any alternative 
methods of resource use could meet 
the society’s needs better. Its agricul- 
‘tural production technology achieves 
larger production by ruining the 
Soil and extinguishing the varieties, 
thus decimating the gene pool and 
shutting out all chances of future 


.survival. In the name of abundant 


irrigation, it makes the soil saline 
and infertile. Its concern is for the 
aggregate economic output and mili- 
tary might and it dons a deceptive 
garb by equating State power with 


. people's power. It is charming and 


grandiose ou the surface and bleak 
for the people in the backyards. Of 


course, it wears a mask to hide the 
misery of the poor so long as it can 
extract surpluses from still poorer 
countries. It is a drive to mass im- 
poverishment by extension of market 
economies to non-monetised sectors. 
As a sequel to the swelling numbers 
below the poverty line, it prompts 
the charisma seeking leaders to in- 
dulge in populism which breeds 
lumpenism. 


Modernism's accent is on gadge- 


teering and rapacious exploitation of - 


nature, turning a blind eye on na- 
ture’s own technology and its bounte- 
ous potential. Modernism for popul- 
ous countries is a Nehruite and Raul 
Prebischist illusion, which seeks 
technology transfer from industrial 
countries to build societies on their 


model. This is turning back on the: 


task of generating techniques which 
can be woven with the fabric of local 


people's lives. It is begging for àn-. 


other's model, which ensures the 
continuing technology gap. It is 
getting sucked in the vortex of the 
international capital market to 
court bankruptcy. 


When’ ‘modernism’ is coupled 
with 'a love of socialism, it can 
create a climate congenial for irres- 
ponsibility in work situations and 
trade union rivalries in a democratic 
set-up. When national output suffers, 
it exhorts people to work hard. But 
exhortations for a work ethic do not 
work when super profits and black 
money gains accumulate at another 


.end. As a counterblast to the 


deteriorating climate of work it can 
produce dictatorial responses, as 
happened at times in Indira's life. 


B. these were Indira’s double 
roles, a consequence of Nehru’s 
legacy of pathetic faith in *modern- 
ism’. If Nehru had lived longer, he 
would have retreated from it. He 
would.have revised bis answer to 
Mahatma Gandhi and admitted that 


his understanding of industrialism , 


had been wrong, that it was not 
merely growing industries to meet 
people's needs which.could not- be 
met otherwise, that it was industry 


to feed industry to feed industry, ` 


fouling the nation’s basic resources 
and fouling life. 


Indira, as the inheritor of the 
Nehruite illusion, got into all the 


. to the megapolises, 


meshes of its contradictions. ` Her 
instinctive sympathy for the poor 
— which was instinctive in Nehru, 
too—led her to formulate a 20- 
point programme which is, in fact, 
not a programme but 20-point 
objectives. The programmes could 
have no teeth because the resources 
were all pre-empted on the grandiose 


- projects. The Opposition called it 


hypocrisy but these contradictions 


"were inherent in the model which 


the Opposition parties, too, Support. 


Indira Gandhi failed to meet 
fundamentally the- challenges of 
Mizos and Nagas and tribals on 
account of blindness to the disas- 
trous consequences of the pre- 


‘vailing pattern. of development. 


Wherever this modernism based on 
modern agricultural and industrial 
technologies sets in, it brings pro- 
fessional and commercial interests 
and a host of parasitic groups from 
outside to dominate the local popu- 
lace: it drains away local -produce 
leaving the 
local people to suffer the soaring 
prices of their bare necessaries. 
‘Modernist’ development invariably 
brings alienation of local people. - 


| E Gandhi’s love of nature 
drew her to causes concerning the 
conservation of nature. Here, too, 
the contradictions caught her in 
their trail. After inaugurating a 


biosphere reserve in the name of: 


conservation, ‘she could’. go to 
inaugurate a superthermal power 
station the next hour in the name 
of technological progress, with little 
understanding that the radiation 
effects and the emissions from the 
plants would decimate the forests, 
choke the lakes and kill wildlife. 
Here, too, was inconsistency. All this 


‘was inevitable since there was no 


vision of an alternative civilisational 


_pattern with an alternative “philo- 


sophy of science and technology. 


In Punjab she faced demands for 
more water for Punjabi farmlands. 
She needed to tell the Punjab farmer 
that all those demanding anything in 
excess of very frugal irrigation, were 
asking.for soil salinity and inferti- 
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lity. She could also silence the Akalis —4 


by pointing out that the timber 


merchants of the Himaldyan: foot- . 


hill regions, have, by reckless defor- 
estation, deprived Punjab, Haryana 


and Rajasthan of much more water 
flowing through underground. lakes 
than could ever be found on the 
surface. Her failure in thus meeting 
the challenges arose from the limits 
of her vision regarding an alter- 
native technological order. which 
has to rely more on understanding 
nature's own technology. 


A mixed economy of mere State 
and private sectors, in a parlia- 
mentary democracy and a centra- 
lised system of planning with its 
components of controls and permits, 
and with permissiveness for techno- 
logical refinement of eyery descrip- 
tion is a breeding ground for corrup- 
tion. It does not have the multi-level 
control system of a Soviet society 
nor the penalties of bankruptcy in 
a capitalist society. Here, ruling 
politicians can lord it over State 


4»—— enterprises, profit from their chan- 


nels of ordering equipment and other 
supplies and by a hundred other 
means and also mint money from 
the private sector as the price for 
issuing permits. Here bureaucrats 
can fire volleys of socialist verbiage 
when in power, serve multinationals 
in the name of buying technological 
progress and oblige private industry 
for getting jobs after retirement. No 
Indira, no Rajiv, no Charan Singh 
or Vajpayee or Chandra Shekhar can 
counter corruption within the struc- 
ture of this.State and this model of 
development — except fractionally, 
by force of personal example. 


Votaries of modernism and the 
two generations of intellectuals who 
have grown up under the shadow of 
Pandit Nehru’s doctrines would find 
it difficult to accept this critique. A 
question will particularly by asked: 
could the country be otherwise defen- 
ded against external aggression and 
India’s head kept high in a world 
dominated by world powers? To 
them, the answer would be: let the 
defence . industries be based on 
modern technology but let not the 
whole national economy be tagged 


on to its requirements. This separa- - 


' tion will naturally mean higher costs 


of defence but that will mean much 


. lower cost to the national environ- 


mj —— 


ment, physical and socio-political. 


Secondly, defence must not be 
regarded only, or even .mainly, in 
military terms. It has political and 


moral dimensions. Take for ex-, 


ample, the threat from Pakistan. The 
important thing is to understand the 
basic motivation of Pakistan. It 
separated from India on the basis of 
the ‘two-nation’ theory. As a result, 
its people lost the right to claim 
inheritance of the traditions of 
Delhi, Aligarh, Agra, Lucknow, 
Ajmer—the places of pride of Mus- 
lim cultural history. This was no 
mean loss. Pakistan also finds it diffi- 
cult to hold its provinces together. 
If only it can snatch Kashmir from 
India it can assuage its feelings to 
an extent. If it can create constant 


communal troubles in India, it can ` 


undermine India’s rear and also 
prove to its people that India was 
not livable for the Muslims even 
before partition. 


I, can no doubt invade India with 
the covert help of its big brothers 
but it will try far more to conduct 
war incessantly ‘by other means’, by 
fomenting Hindu-Muslim riots and 
seeking to alienate the Sikhs in the 
strategic border State. When the com- 
munal wars rage inside, it is a golden 
opportunity for opponents. There- 
fore, the far greater need is to meet 
the political challenge. If we could 
build a mosaic of all religions, and 
build an economic equality structure 
which the original Islam had wanted 
— for which active religious reform 
movements and a non-elitist path of 
development are essential — it would 
have a chain reaction among the 
Muslims of Pakistan and other coun- 
tries. The regime of non-pious 
mullahs and the military dictators 
would crumble to pieces in their 
own homeland. 


Indira Gandhis concern was 
much less for this political-cultural 
task, which was as important for 
defence as for nation building. She 
failed in this because her emphasis 
was mainly on the military dimen- 
sion of defence. 


Indira Gandhis tremendous 
charisma in India and the world 
was mainly on account of her 


immense positive qualities. Unde- . 


fined modernism, undefined socia- 
lism, incomplete concepts of secular- 
ism, democracy and wrong notions 
of a strong centre rather than a 
strong system léd to her equally 
colossal frailties and failures.’ 
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FROM virtually every lip comes the 
customary, if somewhat hackneyed, 


` remark: Mrs. .Gandhi's death leaves 
-a void which is difficult to fill. In 
this particular instance, it is nearly . 


-true. From the day she was sworn 
in as India's third Prime’ Minister 
-on January 24, 1966—the first two 
being Jawaharlal Nehru and, Lal 
Bahadur . Shastri—to the day 


(October 31, 1984) she fell to the : 


bullets of assassins, ` Mrs. Gandhi 
‘ruled the country ih a style which 
was uniquely her own. She was at 
the. helm’.for virtually the entire 


‘period spanning these ‘two -dates ` 


except for a brief spell of -Janata 
-experimentation (March 1977 -to 
July 1979) . and Mr. Charan Singh’s 
‘care-taker’ rule that covered the 
‘four-month gap between the fall of 


- for a brief spell between. June. 1964 


November 1, 1984. 


"*Reproduced from ‘Southern Economist’, . 


Tashkent; after signing the .agree- 
ment putting an end to the 22-day 
war with, Pakistan. 


In a sense, there has bein conti- 
nuity of policies during the entire 
period of independence and the 
difference between the Nehru gov- 
ernments and the Indira. Gandhi 
governments were confined to style 


rather than to substance. Here, too; 


and Sinne: 10, 1966. He died at 


one has to be careful in one’s choice $ 


of words. To Nehru, who was 
largely influenced by Marxism, 
achievement of socialism: was a 


'matter, of conviction. He.set the 


country- firmly on the road towards 


‘democratio socialism as was evident 


from the launching of. the planning 
process. Mrs. Gandhi's emu 


this period. 


"Mrs. Gandhi's populist socidlism 
was thrown into bold relief-in 1969 
when, in-the so-called Glass House 


the Janata government and the.vic- -was of the populist variety.. In á 
tory of Congress (I) in the January other words, she put through ie i 
1980 parliamentary elections. "ures having: leftist orientation large- 
ly to impress the masses that she 
Mrs. Gandhi left an indelible was more ‘radical’ than other 
mark on Indian history touching leaders in the country. It may ap- 
three decades—the latter part of the pear paradoxical but one.of the first 
‘sixties, almost the whole of the major economic measures that she 
seventies and the early part of the adopted, ‘namely, the rupee, devalu- 
eighties. In the country's post-in- ation, has had an usavoury effect on 
dependence history covering just the economy. That the: Congress 
about 35 years, Mrs. Gandhi’s rule Party came out badly mauled in the © 
takes up- nearly half, the other 1967 -general elections is partly a 
‘earlier half being covered by her .- reflection, on ‘the unpopularity of 
father, Jawaharlal: ‘Nehru. * Lal ‘some of the policies’ adopted "during 
Bahadur Shastri Was Prime Minister f . -~A 


session of Congress, she struck out 
on a new path. On the political 
plane, she thwarted the attempts of 
the party’s patriarchs—derisively 
called the Syndicate—to isolate her 
by getting the party’s official nomi- 
nee for the Union President’s post 
defeated and by ensuring the suc- 
cess of her own nominee, V;V. Giri, 
through what is pe joratively termed 
‘the conscience vote’. If this can be 
termed Machiavellianism, Mrs. 
Gandhi practised it to the hilt. 


i split that surfaced during the 
Glass House session was later for- 
malised by: Mrs. Gandhi starting 


her own congress party and securing 


public recognition for it. On the 
economic plane, what Mrs. Gandhi 
did after this historic split was even 
more significant. She jotted down 
her ‘stray thoughts’ on what needs 
to be done for the economy on a 
piece of paper and got it-circulated 
at the Bangalore session. She later 
implemented some of the measures 
outlined in this document. They in- 
cluded the nationalisation of major 
banks and the abolition of privy 
purses to which the erstwhile 
princes were entitled. This, again, 
was construed by many as econo- 
mic one-up-manship but it is to 
Mrs.. Gandhi's credit that she made 
a success of many of these measures. 


Take the nationalisation of big 
banks. She carried out this measure 
in two stages. Today, the national- 
- ised sector accounts for nearly 90 
per cent of the deposits. Although 
the measure has been criticised by 
a section of the public on the ground 
that nationalisation has caused a 
dilution of banking services side by 
side with a worsening of staff 
relations, it cannot be denied that 
the measure has made possible a 
more rational deployment of bank 
credit, with the hitherto credit- 
starved sectors getting their due 
share. 


Basically, Mrs. Gandhi was a 
politica] creature. She did not pur- 
sue economic goals for their own 
sake. She had use for them only if, 
in her calculation, they were capa- 
. able of yielding: political dividends. 
This was a flaw in her mental make- 
up. She did nothing to remove 
: this flaw." To- the uninitiated, this 
seems paradoxical. For instance, 


: the 20-point programme which she - 
"ihifially launched—and later intro- 
-duced refinements into it—is largely 
‘intended to alleviate poverty and to 
` enlarge- employment opportunities. 
“Actually, the garibi hatao slogan 


which she handed down-in the wake 


: of the 1969 Congress split and the 


20-point programme which .'she 
launched later made the people think 
that Mrs. Gandhi was genuinely 


; dedicated to the cause of the people. 
. But if the proof of the pudding is in' 


the eating, then one can say-that 


. garibi hatao remained virtually an 


empty slogan while the 20-point 


"programme touched only the fringe 
-of the problem of poverty and-un- 
employment. 


It would be churlish to say harsh 
things on a poignant océasion like 
this but.any one who-*4ttempts a 


fair appraisal cannot but conclude 


that Mrs. Gandhi stopped short of 


‘performing. an economic miracle. 


True, Mrs. Gandhi did much ‘to 
modernise the economy and to help 
it achieve self sufficiency in vital 


‘sectors but the fact remains that 


between 40 and 50 per cent of. our 


- people are still below the poverty 


line and two to three? crores of 
people, on a conseryátive reckon- 
ing, remain unemployed. It is a 


measure of the tolerant,-nature of 
- our people that in spite of this bleak | 


record in poverty alleviatión, they - 
are genuinely sad «hat the only ` 
mother figure who gave them solace ` 
disappeared from their midst. 


T, say, however, that Mrs. 
Gandhi was universally popular 
would be to turn a blind eye to 
some of her obvious failings. One of 


` these minus points was her disdain . 


for the opposition and her love-hate 
relationship with the press. She 
would play the political game ac- 


‘cording to the rules so long as she 


was on a winning spree. The mo- 
ment she faced a. serious challenge 
to her position, she would abandon 
the set rules. We have already men- 
tioned about the ‘conscience vote’ 
which she used to defeat her own 
‘party’s presidential nominee—Mr. . 
Sanjva Reddy in this instance—in ` 


favour of an outsider. Again, when `. 
‘the adverse: judgement of the Allaha- 
"bad High Court threatened to cut « 


short her political life, she started 


tions instead of boni to diei ine 
'evitable.. One thing led to anóther 
and Mrs. Gandhi declared ‘an inter- 
` nal emergency on June 25; 1975: 


Whether, in a democratic system, 
the leader of a nation: and‘ the^ "per- 
son who heads the government is 
justified i in keeping democratic insti- 
tutions in suspended animation and 
resort 
merely to cope with a threat "to “his 
or her political survival has: been 
debated threadbare: It is’ nót our 
case at all that the opposition on- 
ducted itself- in an exemplary’ man- 
ner— many of J.P?’ s“ uttérancés at 
that time were highly provocative— 
but we have no hesitation in‘ ‘repeat- 
‘ing what we said then, namely, that 
Mrs. Gandhi’s actions ‘during’ 1975 
and 1976 were ' unbecoming” ‘of. a 
true democrat. They’ were authori- 
tarian and pria 
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T is also oT aide. jm 
As any observer of the Indian poli- 
tical scene would: readily, testify, the 
opposition has: often ‘tended -to: be 
frivolous and irresponsible.. Quite 
often, it played to the gallery,.and 
resorted to agitational methods: to 


attract attention. Whether ‘such»an ` 


attitude is born out ‘of .stayingvin 
political wilderness for long ‘periods 
or whether it represents .resentment 
vover the cavalier. treatment meted 
out by the party in: power'dt::is 
difficult-to say. In a:sénse, -itiċis a 
chicken and egg type of argument. 


-Mrs. Gandhi's high handedness:dur- 


ing. the Emergency may be éxplained 


either in terms of. the -opposition’s . 


intransigence or in terms of her own 
authoritarian nature... Both . aspects 
have been dealt with -by political 
analysts. The debate remains s incon- 
clusive. T PEN 


In his pre-Emergency crusades, 
Jayaprakash Narayan used to. point 
an accusing finger at. Mrs. Gandhi 
and say that. she was the fountain- 
head of corruption. This was pro- 
bably an exaggeration but it’ was a 
fact that she did not set, high, stan- 
dards of probity for her’ ministers 

and those down the administrative 
ladder. During the Indira regime, 
“the. .: improprieties committed” “by 
‘ministers and officials, were often 
winked at, particularly when money 
of different hues — white, pink. ‘and 


tampering with established institu-* black-— “flowed into the ‘coffers’ of 


to widespread repression : 


ibo: who rari the party machine. 
«How: can oné call’ Mrs.' Gandhi a 
tusader - against - corruption `: : when 
‘persons’ like L.N, ‘Mishra (he was 





“assassinated: at à railway function), 
‘Sand A.K; Antulay. prospered ünder 


ther ‘Protective umbrella? | 


.*HOW can ‘one. say. that Mrs. 


“Gandhi was'free from’ the taint ‘of 
"népótisni ‘when’ severe strictures’ were 


ipüsséd *“agdinst” cher: second sori,” 


Sanjay: Gandhi, for the irregularities 
i¢dtinected with the erstwhile Maruti 


venture, by. the Gupta: ‘Commission? 


“Ft has’ often been said in defence of 
; Mrs. Gandhi's petrissiveness | vis a 
“yis” "corruption: dnd nepotism that 
things" wére" not radically~ different 
~diiring her‘father’s' prime -minister- 
ship: which - “spanned. 'an ‘equally 
‘long period. “Apologists ` for © the 
‘Indira ‘régime point out withalacrity 
-that persons'like "Kairon, “Malaviya 
‘and, one may add Menon’ (reriem- 
‘ber, the jeep scandal?), who were 
tainted with scandals enjoyed the 
gonfidence. oi Mr. Nehru. . 


“But, the’ “historian’s ‘verdict may 
“well. be. that. while ‘during Nehru’s 
“time; ‘corruption _ was selectively 


practised, bý some," it degenerated 


"into: a. .hation-wide phenomenon 
during, Mrs. Gandhi's time although 
ghe: cannot be held personally. .res- 
"ponsible. for much of what happen- 
"ed. during. her regime.: Again,-the 
2 ndira regime also witnessed a pre- 
£ipitous ,. decline . in standards of 
public. probity side by, side. with an 


erosion in: .the’. impartiality of the : 


persons, ‘who, man the administra- 
[s Jn this. matter,.-the -difference 
gtweeh. the Nehru: regime ` and ..the 


i ‘Indira Tegime-was palpable. During 


Nehru’s time, political. interference 
in thé administration was minimal. 
The. ,ICS ; (and. . later. TAS), ‘steel 
frame’ Was free from the corroding 
influence of politics. 


ne? MUS he ORR 

Oi the: other kän: Mrs: Gandhi 
füstéred the concept’ ‘of ‘committed 
btiréducracy’® This had-'a debilitat- 
Tg effect not only on the day-to-day 


administration but or the” manage- 


. diüent^of public “sector Concerns on 
. Which vast'sums of the ‘tax’ payers’ 


floney: were "invested.. A’ “not-foo- 
flattering account ‘of politically-ori- 
énted administrative excesses duting 
4! erutial: phase" in Mrs.: GandBi's 


rule is. given dn Lube. voluminous 
ae aS 


instance., 


report of, the Shah Commission: 
It is again for the future’ historian 
to judge whether, or to what extent, 

this represented witch hunting by- the 
successor-government — the short- 
lived Janata government, - in this 


I. is immeasurably difficult: to... : 
- draw up a fair balance sheet. .of, the 


achievements and shortcomings ofa 
complex leader like Mrs. Gandhi... 
On the credit side, one has.to place : 
‘her statesmanly. qualities. and -her 


‚genuine concern for the -poor- and 


the downtrodden — a highly ‘prized 

virtue in a country where: the poor 
outnumber the better off people.. In 
the light of hindsight, it-can be said 


without any fear of -contradiction 


that she was repeatedly chosen ‘the 
Prime Minister not because she was 
Pandit Nehru’s daughter but because 
the vast majority of the Indians felt 
that she was the only person who 
could be depended upon to steer the 
country safely through ‘turbulent 
times. In a Hindu dominated India, 
where the numerical strength of the 
minorities is none too negligible and 
where the number of people outside. 
the . preferred caste systemr is sub- 
stantial, there was need ‘for a 
genuinely secular leadership. And. . 
Mrs. Gandhi provided this leader- 
ship. No Indian leader of national 
stature enjoyed as much support .of 
the minorities than did Mrs. Gandhi. 
They feel .that her. death has 
orphaned them. 


After Nehru's deatb, India has 
not produced a leader of inter- . 
national stature. The only exception 
to this was Mrs Indira Gandhi. In 
the recent years, Mrs. Gandhi had 
started taking keen interest in the 
affairs of the Third World. Last 
years' meeting of the Non-aligned 
movement — NAM for short — held: : 
in New Delhi placed the. ‘mantle of 
the Third World’s leadership on the 
fragile shoulders of .Mrs. Gandhi. 


"By her death, the poorer nations 


lost an ardent advocate of their 


- Cause. 


India will not be the same without 
Indira. And, many are wondering: 
will India disintegraté as a resült. of 
communal holocaust triggered’ by-- 
the Prime Minister’s assassination? 
Honestly, we contemplate’ thé pro- 
spect with a sense of foreboding, . 
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ALL of us who love India are in 

mourning today. It is of no impor-- 
tance whether we’ numbered our-^ 
selves among Indira Gandhi's most 

fervent supporters or her most 

implacable opponents; her murder 

diminishes us all, and leaves a deep. 
and alarming scar upon the very’ 
idea of India, very like that left .on 

Pakistani society by General Zia's 

execution of the leader who was in 

: So many ways'sa semblable, sa frere, 

Prime Minister Bhutto. 


During the time of Mrs Gandhi's 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian 
news media's favourite catch-phrase 
was the rather nervous *After Nehru, 
who?’ Today, we ask ourselves a 
more fearful question: ‘After Indira, 
what?’ And it is clear that what is^ 
most to be feared is an outbreak of 
reprisal killings, of- Hindu-Sikh 


^. communal violence, both inside and 


outside the Punjab. The wind was 
sown in Amritsar: now, perhaps (and 
it would be good to be wrong), the 
whirlwind ripens. 


Where, in all this, can we find any- 
‘scrap of.hope for India’s future? ` 
. Where is the way forward that leads 
away from destruction, disintegra-. 
` tion and blood? I believe that if it 
is to be found anywhere then it 
must begin, at this most difficult of 
times, with the clearest possible . 
analysis of the mistakes of recent 
years. Those who forget the past are 
condemned to repeat it. i 


At the heart of the idea of India 
there lies a parádox: that its com- 
ponent ‘parts, the States which 
coalesced into the Union; are ancient 
historical entities, with cultures and 
independent existences going back 
many centuries; whereas India itself. 
isa mete 37 years old.’ And yet it is; 


*Reproduced from the London ‘Times’, 
November 1, 1984. : EIER . 
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the ‘new-born’ India, the Baby, s to, 
that holds sway over the- sieja 
Centre-State relations ‘have “always, 


at Mrs* 
During her time in - 
office, power has systematically beén 
removed from-the States "to the? . 
centre; and-the resentments. created? 
by this process have ‘beén building 
up for years. The - troubles- in: ‘the? 
Punjab. began when: the: Cohgress(T)* 
leadership persistently. refüsed ` tO" 
discuss the then ‘very: moderate 
demands of the Akali Dal party for. 
the restitution to -the State govern=" 
mént of powers which the,- centre- 
had seized. There can:be no doubt., 
that this'intransigence was' à. major’: 
contributing factor to tlie-growtli? in 
support for -'Sarnt:.Jarnail : Singh 
Bhindranwale's terrorists, arid-tó thé 
whole'sorry procéss “which: resulted: 
in the attack on thé Golden Temple:*: 
Elsewhere in India, ‘too, the 
centre's power hunger has been Very. 
unpopular; and Congress, (I) has} 
suffered a string of defeats in - State’ 
elections. Mrs Gandhi's ` reaction? 
to these -defeats was sadly all too’ 
predictable, and very far- from: 
democratic. She embarked ori:covert' 
programmes: of destabilizafion;" oné: ` 
of which succeeded, át least tempo“: ` 
rarily, in-toppling*thé" populàr: aiid: 
elected chief -minister- of-Kashmirt 
Farooq Abdullah. - Another: ‘back: ` 
fired when N. T: Rama Rao. was: 
dismissed, in Andhra, and then: Had: 
to be reinstated. when it turned “out: ' T 
that he still commanded a ‘majority,’ we 
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It is cleàr to any student of Indian 29 
affairs, and I hope it will: be: crystal” 
clear to- whoever - succeeds,^ Mis: 
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Gandhi as prime minister, that all 
this nonsense must stop. There is no 
denying that the central government 
must govern; but it is time that the 
States' legitimate grievances received 
the.kind of sympathetic hearing 


~ which they have been denied for 


years, If this happens, then there is 
a.glimmer of hope for’the future. If 


jt does not, then one must fear for. 


the union. 


que dangers of.communalism, of 
e kind of religious sectarianism 


eho; motivated. 


Here is another of the paradoxes at 
the heart: -of the India idea: that the 
ethic; of the independence 
ment, and of the independent State, 
has always - been secular, yet there 
can “be few nations on earth in which 
religion plays. a more’ diréct or 
central tole” dn the citizen's uS 
liés; : 


"Tac ids area, too, ;'there have: alaaye i 


beén: tensions;- but in recent years 
these’:ténsions have: been’ getting 
more! and more extreme: The growth 
of: "Hindu: fanaticism, as evidenced 
bythe increasing strength. of - the 


RSS, the. organization’ which: was 


behind: thé assassination-of Mahatma 
Gandhi, has been very worrying. It 


has'tiad its parallel in the Bhindran- 


wale. group and, recently, -in the 


increased ‘support for the Muslim- 
extremistJamaat party in Kashmir’ 


“this ‘support being, itself, the 
result of the toppling of Farooq 
Abdullah: by. the -centre, which 


seéméd’ to legitimize- the Jamaat’s 


View ‘that Muslims have no place in 
present-day India. 


O.... the saddest aspects of the 


growth. of communalism has been 
that, at times, Mrs Gandhi's Cong- 
ress. Party. has seemed to be going 
aut to get the-Hindu vote. That she 
was: willing: to sacrifice the Sikh vote 
by. her-attack on the Golden Temple, 
and:the'"Muslim- vote-by her depos- 
ing.of Farooq Abdullah, may be 


seen as evidence of this; and it came- 
alb:the. more depressingly from the. 


leader of. a party - whose -electofal 


success-has always been based ón its' 
reputation as the guardian of-minor- . 


ee groups rights and safety. 


ain recent times, the minorities — 


: the ‘Harijans-or untouchables, as well 


“thé ^ - assassin’s.. 
billets, fe. even more-to : -be feared. - 


moye- -` 


as Sikhs and Muslims — have been 
deserting the Congress fold. I very 
much hope that the new Congress 
leadership will give up, once and for 
all;the idea thatthe party can win 
elections by playing the communalist 
card, and Temember the secular ethic 
‘én which the future of the country 
‘depends. - 


It is also necessary to say — and 


itis hard to say this on such a day . 


— that, in my opinion, one of the 


threats tozdemocracy in India has.. 
come, . in recent years, from the dy-- 


nastic aspirations of the Nehru 
fàmily itself, and from the peculiarly 
nionarchic style of government which 
Mrs Gandhi developed. 


L, us remember about the Nehrus 


— Motilal, his son, Jawaharlal, 


Jawaharlal’s daughter, Indira, and her ` 
sons, Rajiv and Sanjay — that when, 


itcomes to power they make the 
Kennedys look like amateurs. For 31 
of India's 37 years of independence, 
there has been a Nehru in control. 


And latterly New Delhi has not felt ' 
` one way. — religious, cultural, or 


like the capital of an elective demo- 
cracy at all, 
fashioned durbar, a court. 


"The powerful figures in this court 


have not been, in many cases, mem- ` 


bers of.the government or even of 
the Indian parliament. They have, 


rather, been a motley assortment of. 


old school chums of Sanjay or Rajiv, 
billionaire businessmen, even, at 
times, one or two manifestations of 
that group now known i in India as 
*Godmen'. 


. This cloud of courtiers enveloped 
Mrs Gandhi, and it would be a great 
advance if'it were now to lose power. 


For this reason it seems to me quite . 


wrong for Congress (I) to choose, as 
its new leader, a man as untried, 
and as unsuited for high office as 


Rajiv Gandhi; it is time for India to. 


assert, and for its ruling party to 
demonstrate, that the nation is not 


owned by any one family, no matter. 


how illustrious. The Queen is dead; 
vive la Republique. 


i. am not trying to lay all of 


modern India's many ills at the door. 
of the butchered prime minister. - 


Political corruption is one of India's 
besetting ills, and there has been 
plenty of it in the Congress Party; 


but rather like an old- 


but of course it is not all Mrs 
Gandhi's responsibility. Nor will the 
task of cleaning the stables be easy. 
But it is up to the new leadership" to 
show the way: 


... It must telet the idea of getting . 

"i votészby dpipbaling to religious sec- 
ee “4 

< -tárianism; .giVe up using the Cong- 
“ress party machine as an instrument 


of patronage; stop undermining the 
authority of the civil service; desist 


- from bribing and corrupting suppor- 


ters of one’s political opponents in 
order to achieve in back rooms what 


. has not been achieved by the ballot 


box; show that India is not in the 
grip of any new imperium. And it 
must restore our faith in the India 


. idea. 


What, centrally, is that idea? It is 
based on the most obvious and ap- 


` parent fact about the great subconti- 
For a nation of - 


nent: multitude. 
seven hundred millions to make any 
kind of sense, it must base itself 
firmly, wherever . possible, on the 
concept of multiplicity, of plurality 
and tolerance, of devolution and 
decentralization. There can be no 


linguistic — of being an Indian; let 
difference reign. 


iem 


T.. cliches about India must be 


dismissed, especially as both of them, 
in these first hours after news of the 
assassination, have reared their wize- 
ned old heads. Firstly, the probabi- 
lity of a military coup in India to 
establish a parallel dictatorship to 
that of Zia is, I believe, so slight that 
it can be discounted, if only because 
the entire history of India demons- 
trates the impossibility of conquer- 
ing the place by military force. 
Secondly, the bullets that killed Mrs 
Gandhi did not 'prove' the unsuit- 
ability of democracy for India, any 
more than the killing of two Ken- 
nedys, or the Brighton bombing, 
proved the same about America or 


. Britain. The idea of a united, demo- . 


cratic, secular India can survive this 
terrible day. : 


For the moment, however, all of l 


us who are Indian by citizenship, or 


birth, or race, must accept that the... 
assassination of Indira Gandhi /; 


shames us all; and in that shame, we 
must hope, the people and leaders of} , 
India will find the strength to act’. 


- with hortour in the days to come. 
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moulding our varied resources — human, 
‘natural, technological —for the 
common good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of ' 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism... and 
Our resources are utilised tc the optimum. 
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who - hold different 


and at times opposing 
 View-points -express . 
. their thoughts. There 
‘is no editorial, no sum- - 


ming up. Readers are 


free to judge the facts. 
for themselves. It may “* 


not be possible to 


provide a fina! answer 
to questions . raised, 
but |SEMINARI equips | 
its readers to find 


their own answers. 
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